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Art.  I. —  The  compete  Poetical  Works  of  William  Words- 
WOR1H,  edited  by  Henry  Reed,  Professor  of  English  Lite- 
rature in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia : 
IS37.     1  vol. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordswortil  London  : 
1837.     6  vols. 

The  era  of  English  poetry,  if  dated  from  the  birtii  cf  Chan- 
cer, is  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  Resumed  after  a  long 
silence  during  seven  reigns  of  disputed  legitimacy,  from  the 
lime  of  the  ill-fated  Surrey  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  a 
t'ominuons  strain,  often  »!Ounding  in  its  noblest  tone,  find  often 
sinking  into  a  feeble  nnd  sickly  key.  If  it  were  possible  to  be- 
hold at  one  view  all  the  eflbrts  of  all  the  minds  diat  have  sought 
utterance  in  the  measured  words  of  our  language — to  summon,  as 
it  were,  from  the  grave  those  who  in  the  flesh  had  been  inmates  of 
the  court,  or  tlie  camp,  or  the  garret,  the  poets  of  each  age — the 
small  names  commemorated  by  Johnson,  and  the  great  names 
omitted  by  him  —  tht?  most  worthy  of  all  limes,  down  to  the  pu- 
niest versifier  of  our  own  day, — what  a  strange  variety  of  intel- 
lect and  heart  would  be  presented  ! — a  few  of  gigantic  stature, 
many  of  the  common  monld,  with  dwarfs  innumerable  !  Now 
to  assign  to  each  one  of  this  throng  Ins  rightful  rank  would  tran- 
scend the  power  of  the  boldest  criticism,  for  no  philosophy  could 
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devise  a  standard  to  giradHXtc  with  precisioD  their  relative  merit. 
Bat  there  are  naiDes.w^dh  Time  and  ^' Truth,  the  daughter  not 
of  Time  but  o(Jffi\^"  separate  from  the  multitude,  and  among 
these  a /urthpr  discrimination  may  be  attempted.  It  is  the  re- 
sult^of  Ofk$iturV  reflection,  when  we  express  the  conviction,  that 
Jhe\6^^  centuries  of  English  poetry  have  produced  five  poets  of 
*tffe*4irghest  order — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
•Wordsworth.  They  are  named  in  the  succession  of  time,  for 
we  frankly  acknowledge  a  greater  difficulty  in  estimating  their 
relative  rank,  than  in  reaching  the  belief  that  below  them  a  well- 
defined  line  mav  be  drawn.  In  this  enumeration  we  have  chiefly 
echoed  the  judgment  of  time,  for  the  fame  of  the  first  four  great 
poets  is  established.  The  mind  may  not,  however,  be  prepared 
to  find  a  living  bard  placed  by  their  side.  We  are  sensible  that 
there  may  be  something  startling  in  a  classification  which,  pur- 
porting to  rest  on  some  principle,  passes  from  the  names  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  Wordsworth.  We  cannot  pause  to 
explain  the  omission  of  other  names  of  great  celebrity  ;  our  pur- 
pose is  to  show,  that  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  there  is  a 
principle  of  fame,  vital  enough  to  sustain  his  memory  in  the 
highest  region  of  English  poetry.  To  this  opinion  is  opposed 
the  preliminary  prejudice,  arising  from  the  mere  fact  that  age 
lias  given  none  of  its  honors.  In  placing  one  of  our  own  times 
in  the  select  company  of  those  who  were  glorious  to  our  young 
imaginations,  and  who  had  been  honored  in  the  thoughts  of  our 
fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers,  an  undefined  sentiment  of  pre- 
sumption is  suggested,  which  would  fain  recoil  from  treading 
lightly  on  sacred  dust.  But  in  reality  this  may  be  a  sentiment 
of  superstition.  Is  it  not  a  frailty  in  our  nature,  which  withholds 
honor  from  the  prophet  familiarly  living  in  the  present  house- 
hold of  the  world  ?  Between  the  language  of  fame  and  courte- 
sy there  seems,  too,  to  be  a  mutual  repugnance ;  for  while  we 
smile  at  the  awkward  designation,  in  an  old  volume,  of  *^  Mr. 
Shakspeare,"  or  "  Mr.  Milton,"  we  encounter  a  kindred  embar- 
rassment in  realizing  the  fame  of  those  towards  whom  the  dialect 
of  courtesy  is  still  employed.  We  advert  to  these  considera- 
tions to  defeat  the  influence  of  a  natural  but  unfounded  preju- 
dice. 

In  speaking  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  we  may  appear  to 
use  a  phrase  too  comparative  to  suggest  a  very  definite  concep- 
tion. But  to  claim  for  a  poet  a  place  among  those  whose  rank  is 
universally  recognised,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  fame.    Pointing  to  the  familiar  glory  of  Chaucer,  Spen- 
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ser,  Shakspeare,  and  Miltooy  we  speak  intelligibly  when  we 
avow  the  belief  that  Wordsworth  is  native  to  the  same  region 
of  poetic  inspiration,  and  that  if  this  generation  falter  in  the  judg- 
ment, another,  sooner  or  later,  will  do  him  justice.  It  is  in  no 
rash  spirit  of  passionate  partiality  that  we  speak  thus  confidently 
of  a  living  author,  but  from  a  conviction,  sinking  deeper  into 
the  heart  at  each  thoughtful  communing  with  his  works,  that  the 
permanent  fame  reserved  for  Wordsworth  is  not  fully  realhed 
by  even  his  truest  admirers.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  poet's 
cause  would  be  more  discreetly  advocated,  were  we  to  plead  more 
cautiously.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  deal  so  with  the  reader,  or  to 
apply  the  ordinary  tactics  of  the  rhetorician,  for  it  would  be  un- 
worthy to  affect  a  reserve  or  timidity  which  is  not  felt.  Why 
should  the  strong  sense  of  the  poet^s  genius  be  disguised — or 
why  should  the  expression  be  guarded,  and  surrounded  with 
qualifications  and  conditions,  which  betray  the  consciousness  of 
insecurity,  whenever  error  sliares  the  citadel  with  truth  f  We 
have  classed  Wordsworth  with  such  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
not  for  the  senseless  purpose  of  direct  comparison,  but  as  a  sim- 
ple and  explicit  mode  of  indicating,  that  amidst  the  vast  variety 
of  poets — the  winged  race  of  powers  so  multitudinous — he  may 
be  joined  to  those,  whose  flight  is  sustained  in  the  highest  and 
purest  regions  of  poetry.  There  is  a  glowing  rhapsody  of  Cole- 
ridge on  the  multiplicity  of  poetic  power,  as  honorable  to  his 
humility,  as  it  is  in  itself  illustrative  of  that  genius,  which  was 
diverted  from  verse  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  philosophy; 

"  I  have  too  clearly  before  me  the  idea  of  a  poet's  genius  to 
deem  myself  other  than  a  very  humble  poet ;  but  in  the  very 
possession  of  the  idea  I  know  myself  so  far  a  poet,  as  to  feel  as- 
sured that  I  can  understand  and  interpret  a  poem  in  the  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  with  the  poet's  spirit.  Like  the  ostrich,  I  cannot 
fly,  yet  have  I  wings  that  give  me  the  feeling  of  flight;  and,  as 
I  sweep  along  the  plain,  can  look  up  toward  the  bird  of  Jove, 
and  can  follow  him  and  say  :  *  Sovereign  of  the  air,  —  whode- 
scendest  on  thy  nest  in  the  cleft  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  who 
makest  the  mountain  pinnacle  thy  perch  and  halting-place,  and, 
scanning  with  steady  eye  the  orb  of  glory  right  above  thee,  im- 
printest  thy  lordly  talons  in  the  stainless  snows  that  shoot  back 
and  scatter  round  his  glittering  shafts,  —  I  pay  thee  homage. 
Thou  art  my  king.  I  give  honor  due  to  the  vulture,  the  falcon, 
and  all  thy  noble  baronage  ;  and  no  less  to  the  lowly  bird,  the 
skylark,  whom  thou  permittest  to  visit  thy  court,  and  chant  her 
matin  song  within  its  cloudy  curtains;  yea,  the  linnet,  the  thrush, 
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the  swallow,  are  my  brethren;  —  bnt  still  I  am  a  bird,  though 
but  a  bird  of  the  earth.  Monarch  of  our  kind,  I  am  a  bird,  even 
as  thou  ;  and  I  have  shed  plumes  which  have  added  beauty  to 
the  beautiful,  and  grace  to  terror,  waving  over  the  maiden's 
brow  and  on  the  helmed  head  of  the  warrior  chief;  and  majesty 
to  grief,  drooping  o'er  the  car  of  death!'  " — Liteiary  Remains^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  170. 

It  would  be  no  strained  fancy  that  this  was  conceived,  with 
the  vision  of  the  Excursion,  or  some  of  Wordsworth's  lofty  odes, 
floating  before  the  enraptured  imagination  of  that  friend  who 
had  apprehended  the  poet's  genius  from  the  moment  that  it 
dawned  upon  him.  Yes,  though  Wordsworth's  meekness  might 
aptly  be  emblemed  in  the  caged  dove,  or  the  lark  delighting  not 
less  in  his  lowly  nest  on  the  bosom  of  the  very  earth  than  in 
bathing  his  wings  in  the  light  of  the  upper  air,  the  symbol  of  bis 
power  is  the  eagle's  flight. 

But  what  is  this  high  order  of  poetry  .'^  Some  standard  must 
be  looked  for,  by  which  opinion  may  be  put  to  the  test,  for  what 
can  be  more  vague  than  the  popular  notions  of  poetry,  and  what 
more  purposeless  than  criticism  not  controlled  by  some  princi- 
ples f  The  light  of  philosophy  is  needed  to  guide  us  over  a 
tract  where  a  thousand  paths  are  open  to  mislead  ;  nay,  more, 
we  want  some  rays  from  a  higher  fountain  of  light  to  reveal  how 
holy  a  thing  the  power  of  a  poet  is,  and  to  win  us  from  the  ser- 
vice of  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  its  place  by  passion,  and 
prejudice,  and  folly.  The  canons  of  a  contracted  criticism,  that 
can  look  at  nothing  but  little  defects,  are  vainly  applied  to  the 
nobler  productions  of  inspiration  and  art;  what  is  it  but  casting 
aside  the  instruments  of  science  to  measure  mountains  with  a 
pocket-rule?  The  question  has  been  often  asked — what  is 
poetry? — but,  like  Pilate's  interrogatory,  it  seems  doomed  to 
go  unmated  with  an  answer.  The  visionary  faculty  sends  forth 
its  creations,  like  nature,  and  like  nature  it  eludes  the  grasp  of 
definition.  Still,  diflicult  as  it  maybe  to  characterize  it  in  words, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  one  eternal  idea  of  poetry, 
which,  for  instance,  gave  the  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare, 
and  fashioned  and  controlled  its  creations ; — the  same  which, 
taking  eariy  hold  of  the  heart  of  Milton,  and  kindling  his  as- 
pirations in  manhood  as  well  as  youth  —  giving  ever  and  anon 
light  to  the  fierceness  of  his  polemic  prose,  and  haunting  him, 
no  doubt,  at  the  parliamentary  council  board,  at  length,  in  the 
darkness  of  blindness  and  the  seclusion  of  political  disfavor, 
came  forth  in  the  deathless  form  of  the  Paradise  Lost.     Now,  in 
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the  study  of  such  models,  we  might  learn  what  is  this  archetype, 
which,  when  it  reveals  itself  in  language,  puts  on  such  glorious 
shape.     Or,  looking  into  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  discovering 
there  a  spiritual  faculty  which  never  fails  to  be  responsive  to  the 
voice  of  genuine  poetry,  we  might,  perhaps,  perceive  what  that 
power  is  which  can  thus  sway  our  common  humanity.     We  are 
not  ambitious  of  adding  another  to  the  many  attempted  defini- 
tions of  poetry ;  indeed,  so  various  are  its  functions  and  so  nu- 
merous the  faculties  marshalled  in  its  service,  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  something  unphilosophical  in 
such  attempts.     On  this  subject  we  desire  to  appeal  to  authority, 
and,  happily,  from  oracles  of  philosophy  we  can  gather  some 
sentences  of  wisdom  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  poetry,  the 
duties  of  the  poet's  high  vocation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  his 
spirit  is  endowed.     When  Lord  Bacon  took  that  survey  of  human 
knowledge  which  has  been  a  chart  for  inquiry,  he  did  not  forget 
"  that  part  of  learning  styled  poesy,"  but  saw  in  it  the  aspirations 
of  "the  spirit  of  man  for  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact 
goodness,  the  world  being  in  proportion  inftrior  to  the  souV*  "  Po^ 
esy,"  he  continues,  in  a  sentence  which  shows  that  the  light  of 
truth  was  in  his  heart,  "  serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity, 
morality,  and  to  delectation.    And,  therefore,  it  was  ever  thought 
to  have  sojnc pirticipat ion  ofdivincness^  Iccauseit  doth  raise  and  erect 
the  mindy  by  submitting  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mindJ*^ 
This  authority  may  be  wholesome  physic  for  that  modern  school 
which  sets  up  its  materialized  notions,  and,  measuring  the  phi- 
losophic vision  of  Lord  Verulam  by  their  own  short  sight,  would 
tempt  the  credulous  to  think  that  the  world  of  the  senses  can 
yield  an  all  sufficient  philosophy,  and  that  in  the  scheme  he 
shadowed  forth,  no  thought  was  taken  of  the  inner  world  of  the 
human  soul — the  affections,  the  will,  the  fancy,  and  that  much 
mistaken  faculty,  which,  in  its  purest  state,  makes  man  "  in  ap- 
prehension so  like  a  god" — the  imagination.     These  passages 
have  been  quoted  to  sustain  by  the  authority  of  a  sage  the  lofty 
estimate  of  poetry  for  which  we  are  contending.     The  philoso- 
phy of  Bacon  is  itself  instinct  with  processes  of  imagination,  and, 
when  ill  search  of  another  authority  we  turn  to  Shakspeare  — 
from  the  volume  of  philosophy  to  the  volume  of  poetry  —  it  is 
no  unnatural  transition,  for,  in  the  inventive  faculty  there  is  a 
bond  of  brotherhood  between  them.     We  have  often  regarded 
it  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  powers  of  philoso- 
phical analysis,  and  of  his  deep  insight  into  his  own  great  en- 
dowment, that  in  a  few  lines — incidentally  too,  as  a  mere  il- 
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lustration  —  be  should  have  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  on  record  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  functions  of  poetic  genius.  The  passage  has  been 
sadly  blunted  by  the  frequency  of  thoughtless  quotation,  but  we 
require  it  now  as  a  philosophical  authority.  First,  to  distinguish 
the  processes  of  imagination  from  those  of"  cool  reason"  —  the 
calculating  faculty  —  he  groups  together  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet,  of  imagination  all  compact,"  and  then,  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  diseased  vision  of  madness,  and  the  enthralled  eyes  of 
love,  he  sets  before  us  the  action  of  a  sane  though  fervid  imagi- 
nation : 

"  The  poet*8  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
And  as  imagination  bodied  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name/' 

When  Spenser  sent  forth  his  immortal  allegory,  his  high  aim 
appears  from  the  explanatory  letter  to  Raleigh,  that  "  the  gene- 
ral end  of  all  the  Booke  is  to  fashion  a  gendeman  or  noble  per- 
son in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline,"  and  thus  he  <<  moralized 
in  song."  In  all  his  laments  too — heart-broken  as  he  proba- 
bly was — is  it  not  plain  that  not  so  much  for  personal  neglect 
was  he  sorrowing,  but  that  the  voice  of  the  muse  found  not  a 
welcome  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  i 

"  O,  pierlesse  poesic !  where  is  then  thy  place  % 
If  nor  in  princes'  pallace  thou  doest  sit, 
(And  yet  is  princes*  pallace  the  most  fit,) 
Ne  brcst  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace. 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit, 
And  whence  thou  earnest,  flio  backe  to  heaven  apace." 

In  the  same  age,  Spenser's  patron,  the  matchless  Sidney, 
composed  that  Defence  of  Poetrj',  which  cannot  become  obsolete, 
so  long  as  the  weakness  of  men's  spirits  suffers  the  sensual  to 
usurp  dominion  in  them  over  the  ideal,  and  so  to  bow  the  poet's 
godlike  function  to  the  earthy  knowledge,  that  enters  by  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  and  is  wrought  by  the  hand.  We  cannot  forbear 
adding,  that  if,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  christian  faith 
had,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  returned  to  the  innocence  of  its 
childhood — when  the  apathy  of  a  decrepid  superstition  just  cast 
off,  the  pulse  of  protestant  England  was  beating  with  the  flush 
of  youth — when  loyalty  and  chivah'y  and  the  sense  of  danger 
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were  breathing  new  blood  into  tiie  nation's  heart — and  when 
the  unexplored  regions  of  a  new  world  were  stimulating  fancy 
and  enterprise,  if  in  such  an  age  the  voice  of  Sidney  was  de- 
manded to  vindicate  that  art,  which  flourishes  best  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  generous  emotions,  we  fear  a  mightier  magic  must  be 
appealed  to  in  our  generation,  when  a  mechanical  philosophy^ 
dealing  in  things  of  sense  alone,  and  therefore  proud  and  sel^ 
sufficient,  is  proclaiming  that  the  chief  avenues  to  truth  are  her 
paths  of  observation  and  experiment.  We  take  side  with  Shak- 
speare,  and  beneath  the  shield  of  his  name  maintain  that  there 
is  a  high  road  to  truth,  a  sacred  way  lighted  by  the  highest  in- 
tellectual faculty — the  imagination  ;  and  there  the  humble  and 
docile  spirit  may  advance  more  safely  than  when  holding  the 
hand  of  an  unimaginative  and  faithless  spirit  of  inquiry.  Better 
far  to  confide  in  that  wisdom,  which,  like  Shakspeare's,  learns 
more  of  truth  in  the  recesses  of  its  own  being,  than  in  the  com- 
plicated processes  of  that  vain  philosophy,  which  goes  about  to 
peep  and  peer  into  the  chambers  of  nature.  When  the  imagi- 
nation is  shut  out,  and  our  thoughts  surrendered  to  the  dominion 
of[the  mere  speculative  power,  infidelity  is  ready  to  follow  quickly 
in  the  train,  because  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  are  suspended. 
What  but  this  is  the  secret  of  that  scandal  of  atheism  from  which 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  labored  to  vindicate  his  profession  i 
When  Chaucer  portrays  the  "  Doctor  of  Physic,"  he  makes  him 
rich  in  all  the  lore  of  the  outward  world — "  of  cold  or  hot,  or 
moist  or  dry,"  but  one  significant  line  tells,  as  a  natural  sequel, 
of  his  irreligious  temper  : 

"  His  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible." 

It  matters  not  whether  speculation  is  busy  among  the  nerves, 
or  with  the  palpable  substance  of  the  brain  —  our  mortal  mechan- 
ism— or  whether  armed  with  a  mighty  calculus  it  reach  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens ;  the  knowledge  which  is  not  spiritual- 
ized by  imagination,  may  take  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  the 
poison  of  a  godless  wisdom  is  in  it — it  is  sensual,  hollow,  and 
perishable.  Accustomed  to  acquire  knowledge  chiefly  by  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding,  we  are  apt  to  grow  skeptical 
respecting  the  functions  of  imagination.  It  becomes  mysterious 
to  us,  and  in  our  feebleness  and  pride  we  question  the  existence 
of  its  highest  forms.  It  is  thus  that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  is 
looked  on  as  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  But  we  ask  no  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  presence  of  such  a  sovereign  power  in  the  mind, 
and  of  its  might  in  revealing  truth,  than  the  creations  in  his  dra- 
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mas.  By  what  observation  or  experience — in  what  walk  of 
his  life,  or  in  what  volume  could  Shakspeare  have  gathered  the 
materials  to  place  before  the  mind's  eye,  in  such  reality,  those 
beings  whose  names,  or  little  more,  had  been  made  familiar  by 
history.  How  happens  it,  that  so  far  as  personal  character  is 
concerned,  or  the  periods  of  history  which  he  has  touched,  there 
i  is  a  stronger  light  than  all  the  chronicles  can  give  ?  What  fa- 
culty but  imagination  could  take  the  skeleton  of  some  old  tradi- 
tion— the  dry  bones  of  some  mouldering  legend,  and  clothe 
them  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  give  them  life  ?  Or  when  pass- 
ing above  nature,  he  creates  Ariel,  and  Puck,  and  the  Wierd 
Sisters — nameless  and  sexless — does  not  the  heart  instinctively 
recognise  that  they,  too,  are  true — almost  historic  personages 
— and  in  that  instinct  is  there  not  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
virtue  of  imagination,  such  as  it  had  being  in  the  soul  of  Siiak- 
speare  ? 

We  dwell  on  these  subjects,  because,  in  approaching  the  exa- 
mination of  the  works  of  one  who  has  earned  some  of  the  muse's 
highest  honors,  wc  arc  anxious  first  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  that 
low  estimate  of  poetic  genius  which  people  arc  apt  to  give 
in  to,  when  every  mawkish  versifier  is  styled  a  poet.  The  arti- 
fice of  a  flowery  diction  is  confounded  with  the  simple  majesty 
of  true  inspiration.  *'  I  must  confess,"  says  Lord  Shaftsbury, 
in  his  advice  to  an  author,  ^'  there  is  hardly  any  where  to  be 
found  a  more  insipid  race  of  mortals  than  those  whom  we  mo- 
derns are  contented  to  call  poets,  for  having  attained  the  chiming 
faculty  of  a  language,  with  an  injudicious  random  use  of  wit 
and  fancy."  Imagination  is  feebly  appreciated,  too,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  the  loose  colloquial  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  because  it  is  cramped  in  the  narrow  definitions  of  the  schools 
of  metaphysics,  teaching  that  its  oflice  is  to  dissect  what  nature 
ofiers,  and  then  culling  its  materials  to  build  up  a  new  nature  of 
its  own.  No — lofty  as  this  faculty  is,  it  is  not  so  presumptuous 
— it  has  an  humbler  wisdom  :  its  chief  duty  is  rather  to  take  na- 
ture as  it  is,  and  to  disclose  the  moral  and  spiritual  associations 
of  all  that  is  palpable  to  the  eye  and  ear — to  show  not  only  the 
outward  world  of  sense,  but  the  inner  world  of  the  human  soul — 
and  to  give  them  imity. 

Another  great  authority  for  the  worth  of  poetic  wisdom  is 
Milton,  for  he,  too,  accomplished  his  own  conception  of  the  po- 
et's calling.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  at  no  period — in 
tlie  buoyancy  of  youth — in  the  bitterest  of  his  controversies,  or 
in  his  state  services—  whether  vindicating  his  private  good  name, 
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or  standing  forth  to  defend  the  English  people  —  in  favor,  or  in 
poverty  and  persecution  —  did  he  forget  that  the  great  business 
of  his  life  was  to  give  utterance  to  the  promptings  of  imagi^ 
nation.  Poetry  was  his  imperial  theme  -^  the  controlling  and 
harmonizing  idea  of  his  existence,  and  the  aspirations  of  his  in*- 
most  nature  may  be  traced  throujochont  all  his  writings,  no  matter 
how  unpromising  their  topic.  The  art  enters  into  his  scheme 
of  education,  "not,"  as  he  protests,  "the  prosody  of  averse 
among  the  rudiments  of  grammar ;  but  that  sublime  art  which 
teaches  what  are  the  laws  of  a  true  epic  poem,  what  of  a  dra- 
matic, what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the  grand  mas- 
ter piece  to  observe.  This  would  soon  show  what  despicable 
creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play-writers  be,  and  what  re- 
ligions,  what  glorious  and  magnificent  me  might  be  made  of  poetry  y 
both  in  divine  and  human  things.^^  When  Milton  addresses  the 
parliament,  he  is  true  to  his  fraternity,  and  cites,  as  an  authority 
to  that  tribunal,  the  imaginative  lore  of  "  our  sage  and  serious 
poet,  Spenser,  whom,"  he  adds,  "  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 
better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas."  And  when  nearly 
thirty  years  before  its  consummation,  the  idea  of  his  "  adventu- 
rous song"  broke  the  bonds  of  silence  in  anticipations  that  at 
some  distant  day  he  might  "  take  up  the  harp  and  sing  an  elabo- 
rate song  to  generations"  —  and  when  he  spake  of  being  "  led 
by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task"  than  polemic  the- 
ology, and  of"  the  inward  prompting  that  by  labor  and  intense 
study,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he  might  per- 
haps leave  something  so  written  to  afler-times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  die,"  —  all  —  not  less  than  his  immortal  epic 
—  show  his  deep  conviction  that  the  highest  aim  of  the  human 
mind  is  poetry — that  the  things  of  "  highest  hope  and  hardest 
attempting  proposed  by  the  mind  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her 
musing"  are  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  imagination.  This  may 
conflict  with  the  pride  of  the  understanding  and  the  conceit  of 
pedantry,  as  it  is  the  error  of  unimaginative  intellects  that  the 
faculty  in  question  is  among  the  subordinate  powers  of  the 
mind.  In  the  spirit  of  Milton,  it  brought  an  intuitive  sense  of 
its  majesty,  which  bursts  forth  in  its  own  sublime  vindication^ 
probably  the  most  eloquent  annunciation  of  the  functions  of  the 
imagination  ever  uttered : 

"  These  abilities,  (by  which  the  grandest  poetry  is  produced,) 

wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gid  of  God,  rarely 

bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation : 

and  are  of  power,  beside  the  ofllce  of  a  pulpit,  to  imbreed  and 

NO.  VII. — ^voL.  rv.  2 
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cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtae  and  public  civility, 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in 
right  tune  ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne 
and  equipage  of  God's  almigfatiness,  and  what  he  works,  and 
what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his 
church;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the 
deeds  and  triumphs  of  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  general  re- 
lapses of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  wor- 
ship. Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in 
virtue  amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration 
in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  with- 
in ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to 
point  out  and  describe."  With  such  thoughts  of  the  poet's  of- 
fice, Milton  goes  on  in  a  prophetic  mood  to  covenant  for  the 
production,  after  some  years,  of  <<  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from 
the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flows 
at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher 
fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  tfiat  eternal  spirit^  who  can  enrich  with  aU  vtterance  and 
knowledge^  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  Jire  of  his 
altar  J  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  phases!'* 

Besides  these  authorities  for  the  opinion  that  the  highest  po- 
etry is  a  birth  from  the  greatest  intellectual  energy,  there  are 
writers  of  our  own  dav  who  have  deemed  its  defence  no  un- 
worthy  task.  The  students  of  Coleridge's  writings  will  recol- 
lect it  as  a  favorite  theme  scattered  among  the  fragments  of  his 
philosophy  and  criticism.  Winning  their  way  as  the  works  of 
that  gentle  sage  are,  into  many  a  thoughtful  spirit,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  one  expression  of  the  lofty  estimate  of  poetic 
genius  which  he  so  faithfully  cherished  :  ''  No  man  was  ever  yet 
a  great  poet  without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language."  And  how  familiar  is  that  other  exquisite  sentence 
growing,  in  which  he  tells  us — ^^  poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own 
*  exceeding  great  reward ;'  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions ;  it 
has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ;  it  has  endeared  soli- 
tude, and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

Another  writer,  lately  among  the  living,  devoted  much  of  his 
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eflbrts  to  the  same  cause — the  discrimination  of  genuine  poetry 
from  that  which  claims  kindred  with  it,  with  no  better  title  than 
a  tawdry  rlietoric,  or  a  technical  and  artificial  polish.  We  allude 
to  the  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  natural  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  received  an  additional  impetuosity  from  the  dis- 
gust with  which  he  regarded  pretenders  in  poetry.  He  was  as 
prodigal  of  his  thoughts  as  of  his  fortune,  and  his  opinions  are 
to  be  gathered  not  only  from  his  larger  works,  but  from  a  multi- 
tude of  prefaces  to  the  volumes  of  old  English  literature,  to  the 
recovery  of  which  he  so  largely  contributed.  We  propose  to 
quote  from  several  of  these,  perhaps  somewhat  at  the  cost  of  co- 
berency,  some  detached  passages  on  poetic  genius,  for  few  wri- 
ters have  more  earnestly  repudiated  that  vulgar  fallacy,  that  the 
work  of  imagination  is  to  falsify,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  poet's  creations  and  the  fictions  of  a  silly  no- 
velist : 

**  True  poetry  is  the  iUustration  of  truth,  in  its  most  sublime, 
most  beautiful,  or  most  afiecting  appearances,  embodied  to  the 
mental  eye !  It  is  the  gift  and  the  duty  of  this  inspired  art  not 
merely  to  represent  the  material  form,  but  the  internal  move- 
ments, the  sentiments  which  are  associated  with  an  image.  This 
is  the  poet's  creation :  the  spell  that  calls  to  life  the  materials 
with  which  he  deals !  .  .  . .  Truth,  eternal  and  grand  truth,  is 
the  object ;  but  it  must  be  truth  exhibited,  not  by  reasoning,  but 
by  the  lamp  of  imagination The  true  poet  seeks  to  exem- 
plify moral  truths  by  the  rays  of  an  inventive  imagination. 
There  is  implanted  in  him  a  spiritual  being,  which  adds  to  the 
material  world  another  creation,  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes."  .... 

.  .  . .  "  We  have  nature  before  us,  but  not  nature  associated 
and  embodied  with  intellectual  and  moral  impressions  and  feel- 
ings. We  require  the  aid  of  the  great  poet  to  do  this  for  us.  .  .  . 
We  want  only  things  as  they  are,  but  in  their  fairest,  best,  and 
most  affecting  shapes  and  tints.  We  want  to  have  the  ideal  as- 
sociations, which  come  mistily  upon  us,  rendered  more  distinct 
and  impressive.  We  want  to  have  the  slumbering  inscriptions 
of  the  soul  wakened  and  made  legible.  Whatever  does  this, 
gives  us  the  charm  and  the  use  of  poetry There  are  mil- 
lions of  associations  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  with  the  material 
world,  which  are  constantly  flitting  in  a  more  or  less  clear  and 
luminous  state  across  the  human  brain.  These  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  poetical  genius  to  detect,  and  bring  into  distinct  and 
visible  form :  to  embody  them  in  elegant  and  vigorous  language, 
and  to  add  the  harmony  of  rhythm."  •  •  •  • 
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•  •  •  • 


A  gifted  spirit  goes  forth  into  the  world,  not  merely 
to  bold  a  mirror  to  it,  bat  to  throw  a  light  upon  it  Every  one 
is  not  formed  to  read  the  inscriptions  which  are  written,  how- 
ever clearly,  on  all  the  objects  of  creation Genius  walks 

forth  arrayed  in  light,  and  throws  forth  its  beams  on  every  side. 
From  whatever  it  touches,  it  drives  away  the  shadow  of  obscu- 
rity. But  its  prime  faculty  lies  in  piercing  and  exposing  the 
secret  movements  of  the  human  heart :  thus  it  knows  best  how 
to  awaken  sympathy,  and  to  what  point  to  direct  its  rays.  It 
lives  itself  under  the  sunny  blaze  of  truth  ;  and,  therefore,  has 
written  a  guide  how  to  pursue  the  mazes  of  wisdom,  and  to  trace 
those  mystical  characters  of  the  human  soul,  which,  when  its 
lamp  is  cast  upon  them,  start  out  into  visible  signs.  This  is  the 
spell  which  the  muse  inspires."  • .  •  • 

....'<  The  object  of  the  best  poetry  is  to  perform  a  much 
higher  service  than  merely  to  please!  It  is  its  business  to  call 
into  action  the  most  sublime  and  most  affecting  powers  of  our 
intellect,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  noblest  lessons  of 
moral  instruction.^^  .... 

.  . .  .  "  Poetry"  [the  sentence  is  aptly  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mihon]  **  teaches  by  embodyment  of  abstract  ideas." 

We  have  thus  arrayed  the  authority  of  illustrious  minds. 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Sydney,  and  Milton,  with  two 
deeply  meditative  writers  of  our  own  day,  all  with  perfect  har- 
mony of  opinion  and  feeling  upholding  the  dignity  and  moral 
uses  of  poetry.  Theirs  was  no  timid  faith  in  the  reality  of  an 
endowment  mightier  than  the  understanding,  and  for  which 
imagination,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  an  inadequate  term. 
This  visionary  faculty,  which  by  its  creative  energy  is  foremost 
in  the  attainment  of  truth,  may  be  unnamed  as  it  is  unexplained 
in  the  schools,  but  the  common  voice  of  man  recognises  its 
power,  when  with  no  feeling  of  profanity  it  calls  it  by  the  sacred 
name  of  inspiration. 

In  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  some  expressions 
occur  which  lead  our  inquiry  yet  higher  than  the  books  of  sages. 
When  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  '*  the  world  being  inferior  to  the 
soul,"  and  of  poetry  '<  submitting  the  shews  of  things  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  mind,"— ^and  when  Sir  E.  Brydges  tells  us  of  <<  the 
mystical  characters — the  slumbering  inscriptions  of  the  human 
soul," — in  a  word,  when  writers  begin  to  theorize  about  the 
sovl^  ought  we  not  to  remember  that  there  is  another  authority 
to  be  studied  i  We  are  too  apt  to  go  on  speculating  on  the  soul 
of  man,  and  to  forget  that  from  the  inspired  history  of  it  simpli* 
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city  of  heart  might  perhaps  gather  more  of  truth  than  a  wiser 
head  could  extract  from  the  sophistications  of  mere  earthly  scir 
ence.  The  high  philosophic  meditations  on  poetry,  which  we 
have  cited,  have  led  us  on  until  the  mind,  rising  a  little  higher 
from  the  impulse  thus  received,  finds  itself  arrested  by  a  myste- 
ry in  human  nature,  that  needs  a  stronger  and  clearer  light  than 
roan's  philosophy  can  strike  to  dispel  it  All  that  we  humanly 
know  is,  that  the  creations  of  poetry  in  all  ages  have  found  in 
the  breast  of  man  something  congenial,  though  in  the  world 
around  us  we  may  search  in  vain  for  the  archetypes  of  those 
creations.     Wordsworth  boldly  and  plainly  teUs  us  of 

"  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecratioD,  and  the  poet's  dream/' 

and  yet  it  is  undoubted,  that  all  this  is  by  our  spiritual  being 
recognised  for  its  truth.  To  the  poet's  most  enraptured  strain, 
there  issues  from  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  an  echo — hollow 
the  sound  may  be — but  still  an  answer.  We  are  aware  that 
we  are  venturing  to  approach  delicate  ground,  and  that  in  the 
suburbs  of  vexed  questions  we  must  step  cautiously.  Philoso- 
phy can  tell  not  one  syllable  respecting  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man soul :  it  is  revealed  truth  alone  that  explains  the  mystery  of 
its  mingled  majesty  and  servitude — the  secret  of  its  aspirations 
so  strangely  blended  with  its  frailties.  It  may  appear  grotesque 
to  seek  for  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  poetry  from  what  is 
associated  with  knotty  points  of  theology,  but  perhaps  philoso- 
phy would  often  move  with  a  firmer  step  if  in  humility  it  sought 
the  guidance  of  revelation.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon  that  isola- 
ted texts  of  scripture  are  looked  on  with  the  spurit  of  a  Rabbin- 
ical superstition  ;  and  thence  the  state  of  man  since  the  fall  is 
fearfully  exaggerated.  The  desperate  wickedness  of  the  heart 
is  so  magnified,  that  our  first  parents  might  be  thought  to  have 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  into  the  desperate  condition  of  de- 
moniacs. Let  not  our  positions  be  perverted  into  any  extenua- 
tion of  the  evil  or  the  helplessness  of  our  nature,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  proof  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  self-condemning 
spirit  in  each  mortal  bosom.  But  in  both  there  is  abo  plain  evi- 
dence that  the  sad  punishment  of  the  first  of  our  race  did  not 
bring  with  it  the  annihilation  of  their  original  endowments.  In 
the  unqualified  denunciations  of  human  iniquity,  is  it  not  for- 
gotten that  the  simple  record  of  the  Bible  shows  what  does  not 
accord  with  such  doctrine  ?    When  without  prejudice  we  read 
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that  mournful  narrative,  what  does  it  tell  as  was  the  first  act — 
what  the  first  feeling  of  the  man  and  the  woman  immediately 
after  their  disobedience  ?  It  manifested  a  nature,  doubtless  not 
of  the  original  purity,  and  yet  not  of  absolute  wickedness*  The 
first  emotion  was  the  sense  of  shame.  Now  shame  is  not  the 
attribute  of  unqualified  depravity  :—  it  is  the  characteristic  of  m 
mingled  nature.  They  met  their  Maker  neither  with  the  no- 
blushing  brow  of  evil,  nor  with  the  fearlessness  of  innocence. 
Not  alone  tlie  consciousness  of  guilt  would  have  driven  them 
into  the  shady  covert,  but  they  were  saddened  and  abashed  by 
the  remanent  sense  of  their  faded  glory.  We  see  no  other  con« 
elusion  than  that  the  fall  did  not  extinguish  the  power  of  the  hn- 
roan  soul  to  recognise  in  its  imaginings  something  better  than 
this  mortal  state.  Is  it  not  indeed  every  day  experience  that 
shame  is  a  mixed  sentiment,  neutral  to  the  regions  of  innocence 
and  vice,  and  may  we  not  infer  that,  when 

Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad, 

man*s  primeval  character  had  indeed  undergone  a  wretched 
change  —  that  the  gifts  of  his  nature  were  enfeebled,  corrupted, 
and  disorganized,  but  not  wholly  forfeited  ?  The  soul  had  be- 
come a  revolted  colony  of  God.  The  tree  from  which  the  fruit 
was  plucked  was  not  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil  alone. 
The  glory  of  the  heart  was  darkened,  but  not  utterly  quenched. 
Why,  then,  may  we  not  believe  tliat  in  every  era  of  humani^, 
poetry  has  been  addressing  its  aspirations  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  heart  which  God's  word  tells  us  survived  f  Nay,  more, 
when  the  hapless  pair  stood  trembling  before  the  offended  Deity, 
his  voice  poured  into  their  hearts  the  breath  of  hope.  In  our 
wordy  controversies,  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  mercy  that  the  pro- 
mise was  announced  before  the  sentence,  and  the  spirit  was  not 
too  desolate  for  hope  to  enter.  Thus  we  find,  beside  the  re- 
maining faculties  of  the  soul,  another  element  which  poetry  has 
never  ceased  to  appeal  to.  Now  when  philosophers,  like  Bacon, 
speak  of  **  the  desires  of  the  mind  dissatisfied  with  the  shews  of 
things,"  because  ^'  the  world  is  inferior  to  the  soul,"  the  history 
of  those  from  whom  all  humanity  has  been  transmitted,  explains 
the  mystery.  Our  fallen  nature,  utterly  forlorn  in  working  its 
own  redemption,  lost  not  the  capacity  of  some  fitful  aspirations 
for  its  native  brightness  ;  fearful  as  was  the  penalty,  it  did  not 
destroy  the  sense  of  former  glory,  and  even  in  the  darkness  of 
the  first  wrath,  the  light  of  hope  was  kindled  by  the  divine  pro- 
mise, as  if  to  animate  the  scattered  faculties  of  hnmanity.    In 
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the  obscurity  of  paganism,  what  was  the  high  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients but  the  struggling  of  those  surviving  powers  for  something 
more  adequate  than  a  sensual  faith  to  fill  the  caverns  of  the 
heart?  When  the  knowledge  of  the  Godhead,  too  vast  for  the 
fallen  mind,  was  dispersed  into  the  fantasies  of  polytheism — 
when  a  thousand  deities  were  enshrined  in  gorgeous  temples 
and  in  the  household  —  when  men  were  bowing  down  before 
images,  or  worshipping  the  sun,  or  fire,  or  whatever  they  mifrht 
chance  to  turn  to  —  in  all  these  perverted  creeds  there  was  che- 
rished the  instinct  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  mere  mortal  life. 
Let  it  be  meditated  on,  that  the  most  sublime  aspirations,  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  the  sphere  of  Truth,  were  the  efibrts  of 
poetic  genius.  It  was  neither  reason  nor  the  lore  of  philosophic 
schools,  but  the  creative  faculty  of  imagination  that  wrestled 
most  strenuously  with  paganism.  The  moral  wisdom  of  an- 
cient heathendom  was  in  its  great  poems.  On  the  pages  of  the 
chief  Greek  poets  may  be  traced  the  consciousness  of  our  min- 
gled nature,  as  felt  by  them,  —  showing  that  they  partly  realized 
the  condition  of  the  soul  —  its  weakness  and  its  strength  —  its 
celestial  attributes  soiled  with  some,  to  them  unknown,  earthly 
taint  It  was  the  poets  by  whom  some  light  was  shed  on  those 
'*  faded  and  mystical  characters  on  the  human  soul."  How  first 
inscribed,  and  how  obscured,  was  a  mystery  to  be  broken  only 
by  the  narrative  on  the  first  pages  of  the  bible.  The  soarings 
of  Pindar,  in  many  instances,  illustrate  this  view  of  heathen  po- 
etry. The  famous  simile  of  *'  the  dream  of  a  shadow"  is  not 
closed  without  adding  that  a  ray  given  from  the  gods  can  send 
reality  and  splendor.  The  fine  opening  of  the  sixth  Nemean 
ode,  has,  to  our  feelings,  something  deeply  touching  in  its  min- 
gled humility  and  ambition — ^the  flutterings  of  hope  and  the 
despondency  of  mere  humanity  —  its  '*  voices  of  two  diflerent 
natures."  It  awakens  a  chrbtian  commiseration,  and  we  long 
to  share  with  the  poet  the  light  of  our  faith.  We  remember  no 
pagan  language  more  clearly  manifesting  the  sense  of  a  human 
nature  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  in  his  likeness,  but  cor- 
rupted and  deranged : 

Mi«Fr  il  irrl9/i<y 

Marpd(  dfL^6Ttfoi 

Airfpyci  il  naca  Kcxptftlvai 

Awaitis  <3f  t6  filv  Mivj 

'O  ti  x^"^  d^Xlt  aitl  lios 
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One  is  the  race  of  Grods  and  men ; 

And  from  one  mother  are  we  both  deseended : 

But  for  the  power;  there  the  main  difiereooe  Kmi t 

These  a  mere  nothing,  bom  at  once  and  ended ; 

For  them,  an  indestmctive  mansion 

Abideth  in  the  skies. 

Yet  do  we  some  likeness  bear. 

In  what  is  wise  and  fiur. 

Unto  th'  immortals. — Cart. 

We  have  entered  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  disqaisidoD  oa 
the  subject  of  poetic  art,  because  in  venturing  to  clmss  a  living 
bard  in  the  rank  of  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  BGhon,  we 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  show  the  scope  of  all  poetry  of  a  high 
order.  We  have  sought  to  establish  that  poedc  genins  is  not 
that  fickle  and  lawless  power  it  is  often  supposed  to  he^-— that 
imagination  is  sovereign  among  the  Acuities  of  the  mind — and 
further,  that  the  high  aims  of  poetry,  and  its  welcome  to  the 
heart,  are  in  accordance  with  what  the  only  authentic  history 
teaches  us  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  human  sonlt 
without  which  information  the  aspirations  of  poetry  make  a  mya» 
tery  in  our  nature  that  no  philosophy  can  unriddle.  From  the 
same  volume  it  might  be  shown  to  those  who  would  place  the 
imagination  in  vassalage  to  the  understanding,  that  inspired  pa- 
triotism, and  prayer  and  praise  and  thanksgiving,  took  the 
voice  of  song, — and  that  prophecy  and  even  the  Redeemer's 
lessons  are  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  the  visionary  iacnhy* 
This  is  indeed  the  proudest  attribute  of  imagination,  that  wlien 
the  wisdom  of  God  comes  down  to  earth  to  speak  to  man  through 
inspired  lips,  it  is  addressed  chiefly  to  that  (acuity, —  and  when 
human  imagination  is  faithful  to  its  nature,  it  rises  to  claim  its 
kindred  with  the  skies.  The  highest  order  must  be,  as  it  always 
has  been,  moral.  Earth-bom  and  earthly  it  may  be,  but  at  ^ 
same  time  it  must  be  ethereal.  If  it  creep  upon  die  ground,  it 
is  weak  and  perishable — if  it  strive  to  soar  for  ever  to  the  iky, 
it  becomes  vain  and  fantastic*  It  must  be  at  once  lowly  and 
aspiring,  like  Wordsworth's  sky-lark. 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home ! 
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It  is  tlie  duty  of  llie  great  poel  lo  spiritnafize  liumnnity,  and 
otlierwlse  can  no  one  riglitfiilly  possess  itie  fame.  Pndly  has 
p;enHts  often  betrayed  its  trust  b\  pervertini^  its  Imly  endowment 
to  tJarlitiiiiig  hy  prolbnily  the  shade  that  already  han^s  upoa 
iiiir  nature — sensualizing  instead  of  spirilualiiing.  We  care 
not  how  great  may  l>e  the  power  thus  abused,  the  sacred  title  is 
lorleiied  for  ever.  In  iShakspcnre's  rhapsody,  there  is  a  deeper 
truth  than  the  meaning;  Hoatinc  on  the  snrfnce,  when  he  tells  us 
liiat  "  the  poet's  eye — dotli  glance  /Wmi  heaven  lo  vaiik,  J'rom 
Clink  lo  hanrn." 

After  detaining  the  reader  from  our  main  subject,  we  turn  to 
the  collection  nf  Wordsivorih's  poems,  to  see  whether  they  cor- 
respond to  ihe  ideal  of  poetry  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling. 
And  first,  we  seek  to  know  what  is  his  own  conceptioji  of  the 
poet's  calling.  Like  Milton,  he  has  chanced  to  record  it  in 
prose,  and  there  is  enough  to  show  that  he  "  deems  the  art  not 
lightly  to  be  approached,  and  thai  the  attaJnmfint  of  excellence 
in  it,  may  laudably  be  made  the  principal  object  of  intellectual 
pursuit  by  any  man,  who,  with  reasonable  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances, has  faith  in  his  own  impulses."  The  "Preface  to 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  the  "  Supplementary  Essay,"  are  re- 
plete with  a  sublime  sense  of  poetry.     He  describes  the  poet  as 

■'  —  a  man  speaking  to  men  :  a  man,  it  is  true,  endowed  with  a 
more  Uvuly  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  londoiness.  who  lias 
a  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
Boul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  caramon  anions;  mankind  ;  a  man 
plflased  with  his  oivn  paseioni)  and  volitiona,  and  who  rejoices  more 
than  other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him  ;  delighting  lo 
contemplate  similar  volitions  and  passions  as  manifested  in  the 
giiiTiga  on  of  the  universe,  and  liabitually  impelled  to  create  them 
where  he  does  not  find  them." 

. ,  . .  "  The  knowledge  both  of  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science 
is  pleasure  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves  to  ua  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  existence,  our  natural  and  unalienable  inherit- 
ance ;  the  uiher  is  a  persona]  and  individual  acquisition,  slow  to 
come  to  ns.  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy  connecting  us 
with  our  fellow  beings.  Tho  man  of  science  tieeks  truth  as  a  re- 
mote and  unknown  benefactor ;  ho  cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his 
solitude  :  the  pocl.  singing  a  song  in  which  all  human  beings  join 
vfith  him,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  Imth  as  a  visiblo  friend  and 
hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge  ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  science.  Emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  tho  poet, 
Sa  Sbak«{ieare  hath  anid  of  man,  '  that  lie  looks  before  iind  after.' 
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\\^^  \m  ilin  nirk  of  defence  for  human  nature ;  an  upholder  and  pare* 
««»noii  onrrying  every  where  with  him  relationship  and  love.  In 
4u(lit  III*  (litlurtince  of  soil  andclimate,  of  language  and  manners,  of 
Uwm  Hitil  iniMlomit ;  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone  out  of  mind,  and 
\\\\\\vi^  vicilniitly  destroyed  :  the  poet  binds  together  by  paaaionand 
KuMwtt*<lKt*  the  v&«it  empire  of  human  society,  as  it  is  spread  over 
iUp  wImiIh  esrth  and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the  poet's 
lUiiUtftitM  ttrit  overy  where ;  though  the  eyes  and  senses  (tf  man  are, 
tl  u  I  run,  his  favorite  guides,  yet  he  will  follow  wheresoever  ho 
Mill  tiiid  lui  atinoHphcre  of  sensation  in  which  to  more  his  wings. 
.  .  .  I'liittry  iM  tho  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge  —  it  is  immortal 
tia  ihu  liuurl  of  man." 

VVoriUwortli'fl  exalted  opinion  of  poetry  is  expressed  freqaeotly 
ill  yerut^.  In  the  lines  witli  the  simple  tide,  <<  &pCeMkr,  1819," 
Im  liMik«  out  upon  an  early  autumnal  scene,  depicted  with  tlmt 
MMMiaUire  fldelity,  which  is  one  of  his  characteristics :  die  <<  leafy 
bhttde,  ufifadttlt  yet  prepared  to/ode^''*  becomes  associated  with 
i\m  utra  \mf  of  liis  own  life,  but  from  the  sdU  fively  notes  of  the 
liiri U  ciumu  (li»  reflection,  that  age  has  free  choice  of  *<  vmMh 
lonlunt  thttinoM,"  that  may  be  prized *< not  leu  tlian  veniid 
*lii«  ttiifl  pHHuionU  dreamsi'' 

l<*or  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
A  11(1  tliiiy,  like  demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile ; 
Hut  some  their  functions  have  disclaimed, 
iitmt  jilooscd  with  what  is  aptHest  framed 
To  niiorvate  and  defile. 

Not  niivh  tho  initiatory  strains 

( 'OmmitUul  to  the  silent  plains 

III  Hrilnin's  earliest  dawn ; 

Ttntnlilnd  tlio  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 

VVhilr  alUtoO'daringly  the  veil 

( If  iiHturn  wfis  withdrawn ! 

Nor  Hiicli  till)  spirit-stirring  note 
VVIiiiii  flin  live  cords  Alcaeus  smote 
liiHsMinii  by  Nonso  of  wrong ; 
Wo  I  wo  U»  tyrants  I  from  die  lyre 
lliokn  thrcmUmingly,  in  sparkles  dire 
( H'  liiu'i'ii  vindictive  song. 

And  iiof.  iiiiliitUowod  was  the  page, 
Hy  wiiigml  Lovn  inscribed,  to  assuage 
Tint  imiigM  of  viiin  pursuit ; 
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Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  ^olian  lute. 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 
What  rapture !  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy ;  a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust ; 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold  ? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just  1 

If  more  evidence  be  desired,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Words- 
worth has  consecrated  bis  whole  life  to  poetry.  It  has  been  his 
sovereign  intellectaal  pursuit,  for  what  he  has  given  to  the  world 
in  prose  has  chiefly  been  incidental.  On  this  side  the  ocean  we 
are  aloof  firom  biographical  gossip  respecting  living  British  au- 
thors, but  from  Wordsworth's  own  pages  we  can  gather,  in  bis 
statements  and  allusions  to  his  personal  history,  all  that  is  needed 
to  illustrate  the  genias  of  his  poems.  Relying  on  such  authentic 
information,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  some  circumstances  in  his 
career.  Many  years  ago  he  <*  retired  to  his  native  mountains,  [in 
the  north  of  England,]  with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  con- 
struct a  literary  work  that  might  live."  This  was  no  morbid 
seclusion  —  nothing  of  that  faint  and  false  hearted  flight  from 
society  of  which  genius  has  sometimes  been  guilty,  but  retire- 
ment was  sought  as  the  vantage  ground  of  imaginative  and  medi- 
tative truth,  and  in  his  solitude,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  be  has  nursed  his  heart  to  a  quick  sensibility  to  all  healthy 
sympathies  with  his  country  and  mankind.  He  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  cordial  communion  with  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and 
^'Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle,''  and  in  the  friendship  of 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Rogers.  In  another  respect  has 
he  been  fortunate  —  the  intellectual  female  sympathy  he  has  en- 
joyed in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.*     This  appears  not  only 

*  A  newspaper  report  some  time  since  raised  an  expectation  that  some  of  Miss 
Wordsworth's  writings  were  about  to  be  published :  the  extracts  from  her  Diaries 
and  other  efiusions  scattered  amon^  her  brother's  poems  are  every  way  calculated 
to  keep  this  expectation  olive  as  a  %ope. 
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in  the  poef  s  delicate  allusions  to  the  members  of  his  houselioldt 
but  in  a  jja^^^age  from  Mr.  Southev's  life  of  Cowper,  plainly  al- 
ludint;  to  Word&wortii :  the  facts  are  honorable  to  uonian  as 
well  us  to  him  wlio  ha>  rc-corded  them,  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  after  f^jjealiinz  of  the  valuable  influence  on  Coivper's 
mind  bv  his  intimacv  with  Mr>.  Unwin  and  Ladv  Austen,  Sou- 
they  add?  —  "  were  I  to  say  that  a  poet  finds  hi>  best  advisers 
among  his  female  friends,  it  would  be  speaking  from   my  own 
experience,  and  the  trrealest  poet  of  the  age  would  confirm  it  by 
his."  —  \Vord>worlh's  plan  of  life  has  been  kept  inviolate:  his 
home  is  stiii  among  the  mountains — and  the  aim  of  ^<  all  his 
endeavor?  in  poetry  has  been  that  tiiey  should  be  lilted  for  fill- 
ing jm-?;//^/;//:'//////,  a  station,  however  humble,  in  the  literature  of 
his  country."    it  is  remarkable  that  in  not  a  line  can  be  detected 
any  lowering  of  his  aim  to  the  secondary  objects  of  authorship. 
No  trace  of  mercenary  motive  —  no  paltering   with  artificial 
tastes  —  no  sacrifice  of  truth  and  nature  for  the  gain  of  notoriety 
—  no  dallying  with  fa>hiun,  betray  a  faltering  in  the  purpose  to 
which  he  had  devoted   himself.     Now,  considering  the  stale  of 
public  taste,  this  demanded  extraordinary  seif-possession  —  all 
the  fortitude  of  genius  to  preserve  its  equanimity.     It  is  not  for- 
gotten that  Wordsworth's  successive  publications  were  assaulted 
by  a  flippant,  heartless,  and,  in  its  recklessness  of  truth,  a  licen- 
tious criticism.     But  the  citadel  on  which  it  beat  had  its  founda- 
tions deep  in  the  rock  of  nature,  and  we  have  lived  —  and  what 
is  more  precious  to  tliink  of —  the  poet  himself  has  lived  to  see 
the  waters  of  that  insolent  tide  gradually  trickling  down,  and 
now  all  that  is  left — the  froth  and  the  foam,  the  dirt  heaved  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  the  drift-wood  on  the  surface,  are  fast  float- 
ing out  of  sight.     The  early  attacks  on  Wordsworth's  poetry 
arc  passing  out  of  the  thoughts  of  men,  save  when  now  and  then 
the  breath  of  resentful   truth  is  kindled  against  them.     They 
served  their  short-lived  purpose  of  displaying  the  absolutism  of 
the  chief  tribunal  that  issued  them,  and  now  need  be  exposed  for 
no  other  end  than  as  a  terror  to  critical  malefactors.     The  seat 
of  the  judge  was  then  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  and  his  mandates 
were  submitted  to,  partly  because  they  were  addressed  to  bad  and 
little  passions,  and  partly  because  there  may  always  be  found  in 
the  world  (in  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor)  "  herds  and  flocks 
of  peo|)le  that  follow  any  body  that  wliistles  to  ihcm  or  drives 
them  to  pasture."     Those  criticisms  may  be  preserved  as  curi- 
osities of  literature,  and  Lord  Jeflrey  has  doubtless  begun  to  have 
some  misgivings  about  <<  the  case"  which  his  fierce  surgery  pro- 
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fessed  to  abandon  as  ^'  hopeless  and  incurable."  Nay,  the  time 
may  come  when  his  memory  may  be  chiefly  perpetuated  in  the 
sinister  fame  which  "Y'A/r  Excursiun^^  will  confer  on  that  memora- 
ble phrase  ofhis:  "  This  will  nct:<rr  Jo^  Those  short-sij^hled  judg- 
ments on  Wordsworth's  poetical  character  present  uothinp:  whicli 
demands  examination,  and  we  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  pithy  and 
pertinent  anecdote  from  one  of  those  delightful  autobiographical 
prefaces  with  which  Southey  has  enriched  the  recent  edition  of 
his  poetical  works.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  *'  Roderick," 
the  author  received  a  letter  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  giving 
an  account  of  !)is  endeavors  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Jeffrey  a  favora- 
ble notice  for  the  poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  Hogg  adds, 
"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  a  crushing  review  he  has  given 
Wordsworth."  We  know  no  finer  specimen  of  what  might  be 
called  the  scornful  sublime,  than  Southey's  answer  to  this  pas- 
sage :  "  There  can  be  no  reason,"  he  remarks  in  the  preface, 
"  for  withholding  what  was  said  in  my  reply,  of  the  crushing  re- 
view which  had  been  given  to  Wordsworth's  great  poem :  — 
*  He  crush  the  Excursion !  !  Tell  him  he  might  as  easily  crush 
Skiddaw!'" 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  examination  of  an  ambigu- 
ous phrase  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence — "  the  school  of  Words- 
worth." It  is  objectionable  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  mere  man- 
nerism. Now,  mannerism  is  not  a  characteristic  of  true  genius : 
it  detracts  from  the  ideal  by  including  the  personal.  It  is  as  it 
an  oracle  were  to  utter  its  voice  with  a  dialect  or  a  provincial 
accent.  We  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  the  term  **  Lake 
Poets,"  which  has  become  obsolete,  because  as  soon  as  people 
began  to  disenthrall  their  minds  of  a  spurious  criticism,  they  saw 
the  absurdity  of  going  to  the  geography  for  such  a  designation, 
and  still  more  of  putting  into  the  same  category,  the  authors  of 
Christabel,  of  Roderick,  and  of  the  Excursion.  Setting  that 
folly  aside,  we  do  not  believe  that  creative  genius  so  works,  that 
its  results  may  with  any  propriety  be  described  as  a  school  —  a 
term  which  implies  the  predominance  of  the  artificial.  True,  there 
may  be  individual  traits —  personal  characteristics — but  these  are 
subordinate.  In  the  noblest  productions  of  poesy,  in  sculpture 
or  painting,  or  in  the  winged  and  more  imperishable  form  ol 
measured  words,  the  impression  is,  that  the  work  is  from  the 
mould  of  nature.  The  more  masterly  the  creation,  the  more 
plainly  will  it  show  the  superscription  of  eternal  truth.  The  art- 
ist's personal  mark  may  be  discovered  in  no  prouder  place  than 
the  hem  of  a  garment,  or  some  retired  corner  of  the  work. 
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When  an  inferior  power  is  dealing  with  die  task,  die  traces  of 

**llu«  V*^"^'^^^'^'^^*' ^'^  ^^^  boldly  obtruded ;  and  dien  we 
htfiir  of  this  man's  school  and  that  man's  school.    But  diere  may 
lie  |M«riods  when  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  natural  liaa  been 
set  aside  by  artificial  taste ;  and  then,  wherever  artifice  has  grown 
into  a  second  nature,  the  very  attempt  to  break  die  bonds  of 
ciiHtom  will  be  loolied  on  as  artificial.    Nature  is  not  recognised 
when  sophistication  usurps  her  place,  and  dien  fidelity  to  die  ex- 
iled sovereign  encounters  the  odium  of  lawlessness.    This,  we 
doubt  not,  has  encouraged  the  notion  of  some  eraedal  sclieiiie 
of  poetry,  implied  in  the  phrase  **  the  school  of  Wordswwtli.** 
In  this  sense  we  protest  against  it     It  cannot  be  maintained,  if 
it  signify  that  his  poetry  has  a  character  so  pecnliar  as  widely 
to  scjjurate  it  from  other  poetry  of  equal  elevadon.    We  shoaM 
not  fear  to  put  this  to  a  test :  let  there  be  selected  passages  tliat 
mny  be  taken  as  fairly  characteristic  of  him,  and  we  would  en* 
f^nge  to  furnish  selections  parallel  in  the  mode  of  thooglit  and 
feeling  from  poems  of  long  established  fame.    From  tlie  severe 
and  clinste  models  of  ancient  imagination  —  from  Pindar  and 
Homer,  (from  the  latter,  especially,  instances  will  suggest  theoH 
fielveN  to  the  classical  student)  —  and  from  English  literature  in 
i(i  XwitX  days,  enough  could  be  cited  to  show  the  kindred  of  ge- 
niuN.     in  all  its  great  essentials  there  is  but  one  school  of  poetnr, 
beruiise  *'  poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature,"  and  the  woiU 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  the  human  soul  are  forever  die  same; 
and  moreover,  because  truth,  which  is  the  high  aim  of  the  mnse^ 
itf  eternal.    It  is  the  school  of  such  as  Pindar  and  Homer,  as 
Dante  and  Tasso,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  — > 
uimI,  u8  has  been  felt  by  the  meditative  spirits,  who  cherished  the 
belief  when  it  was  a  persecuted  truth,  it  is  the  school  of  such  as 
WonUworth. 

In  rejerting  all  imputations  of  mannerism,  it  may  be  fimcied 
that  we  arc;  abandoning  the  claim  to  originality.  When  we 
Hpeiili  of  the  unity  of  poetry,  it  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that  we 
are  lulvoeating  a  doctrine,  like  the  rule  of  the  dramatic  unities, 
ealctilfited  to  bind  invention  down  to  the  wearisome  repetitions 
of  hiiitation.  Wordsworth  has  been  styled  by  some  of  bis  enthn- 
HJuHtic  admirers  « the  regenerator  of  English  poetry."     Thisap- 

Iieurs  to  UM  an  exaggeration.  The  revolution  which  brought 
<Ingliih  poetry  back  to  the  vigor  of  its  earlier  days  had  previ- 
ously begun.  Its  decline  —  probably  a  sjrmptom  of  the  decline 
of  national  eharaeter  witii  which  it  was  coeval  in  its  commence- 
ment, aller  lasting  from  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  seemed  to  ap» 
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proach  its  natural  limit  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  artificial  style  of  poetry,  which  culminating  in  the  exquisite 
polish  of  the  rersification  of  Pope,  was  sustained  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Johnson,  had  in  weaker  hands  begun  to  betray  that 
it  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  Wartou  had  ven- 
tured, though  with  a  timidity  illustrative  of  the  state  of  public 
taste,  to  maintain  that  Pope  was  not  one  of  the  great  English 
poets,  and  a  better  day  was  dawning.  The  work  of  regenera- 
tion was  begun  by  poets  earlier  than  Wordsworth,  as  he  has  him- 
self shown.  Thomson,  and  Collins,  and  Cowper,  and  Gold- 
smith, were  bringing  the  muse  nearer,  once  more,  to  the  path  of 
truth  and  nature.  But  not  only  on  account  of  such  as  these,  is 
it  unjust  to  appropriate  to  Wordsworth  a  title  implying  the  sole 
championship  in  this  revolution  :  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Coleridge  and  Southey  took  the  field  as  early  and  as  independ- 
ently. 

Dbclaiming  on  the  one  hand  this  assumption  for  Wordsworth, 
and  on  the  other  denying  the  formation  of  any  peculiar  school 
of  poetry  by  him,  the  question  recurs,  in  what  degree  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poet  of  original  powers.  Now  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  mere  novelty  is  not  proof  of  originality :  a  whimsi- 
cal fancy  may  produce  combinations  from  which  a  sane  imagi- 
nation would  recoil,  and  which  arrogate  the  merit  of  invention 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  heart  can  find  nothing  kindred 
to  recognise.  These  spurious  births — new  indeed  but  uncouth 
— must  not  pass  for  legitimacy.  The  genuine  creations  of  ima- 
gination bring  with  them  none  of  this  strangeness ;  we  seem  to 
have  known  them  of  old ;  lo !  bow  familiarly  do  the  fictions  of 
Shakspeare  come  to  us !  The  clay  to  be  wrought  by  the  plas- 
tic power  of  poets  is  nature,  and  when  they  seek  any  other  ma- 
terials than  truth — truth  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  as 
well  as  of  the  senses — they  are  no  better  than  moon-struck  mad- 
men. It  is  the  pride  of  a  feeble  imagination  that  spurns  such 
materials.  As  the  main  principles  of  nature  are  ever  the  same, 
there  is  therefore  an  assimilative  principle  in  all  the  high  efforts 
of  poetic  genius,  of  which  we  may  be  made  conscious  by  the  re- 
flection that  we  can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  a 
thought  of  their  being  separated  by  the  chasm  of  ages,  or  the 
barrier  between  living  and  dead  languages.  And  what  more 
than  nature  supplies,  need  be  desired  by  the  visionary  faculty  in 
its  most  ambitious  moods  f  The  poet  wedded  to  nature  is  rich 
in  the  dowry  she  brings.  She  sets  before  his  enraptured  sight 
the  earth  with  all  its  sublimity  and  beauty,  of  mountain  and 
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vale — of  ocean  and  lake — the  heavens  and  all  the  lights  that 
are  lookin^ic  ^^om  them — the  mute  creation — the  hnmiin  ibroi 
and  countenance — and  more  boundless  than  the  worid  of  sight 
and  sound,  the  world  within  each  human  bosoiki-^the  anseen 
elements  of  humanity — its  passions,  its  fears  and  hopes — its 
Joys  and  sorrows — the  first  recollections  of  childhood-^the 
blessed  memory  of  the  happy  dead — and  the  undying  aspira- 
tions that  spring  from  a  holy  faith.  Snch  as  these  are  the  poet's 
theme,  and  he  is  original,  when  he  suffuses  a  spot  of  earth  with 
the  light  of  imagination — or  when  by  the  same  creative  power 
he  reveals  a  single  association  between  the  ontward  world  of 
sense  and  the  inward  world  of  the  soul — when  he  ansensualiies 
what  is  bodily,  or  sends  a  ray  into  the  depths  of  the'heart — 
when  he  breathes  life  and  hope  into  any  forsaken  principle  of 
our  being — in  a  word,  when  be  reclaims  any  desolate  region  of 
thought  or  feeling,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  enjoyment  and 
sensibility  for  the  honor  of  humanity.  In  some  form,  this  has 
been  the  tendency  of  the  great  poets  of  all  ages,  modified  by  io- 
dividual  character  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  one 
spirit  in  Pindar  moralizing  the  strife  of  national  games  and  kind- 
ling heroic  emotions — in  Homer  dealing  with  roan  in  the  larger 
theatre  of  hostile  nations — in  Spenser  displaying  human  passions 
through  his  gorgeous  allegory — in  Shakspeare  giving  to  the 
spirits  of  man's  inner  nature  form  and  speech  and  actibn— in 
Milton  elaborating  tlie  great  tragedy  of  mankind — and  in 
Wordsworth,  his 

"  theme 


No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man," 

restoring  to  the  lowly  conditions  of  society  their  native  pordon 
— arraying  homely  life  and  household  affections  with  a  glory 
more  enduring  than  the  pomp  of  chivalry — creadng  an  affinity 
between  the  objects  of  nature  and  our  moral  being— disclosing 
the  forms  of  beauty  still  led  on  earth,  and  spiritualising  the 
senses,  the  intellect,  and  the  passions,  by  teaching  that  within 
the  soul  there  is  an  instinct  aspiring  beyond  what  is  fugitive  into 
the  region  of 


"  truths  that  wake 


To  perish  never !" 

The  earliest  date  to  any  poem  of  Wordsworth  is  the  year 
1786  —  a  juvenile  effusion  of  his  sixteenth  year;  the  late  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  issued  in  1837  ;— moreAan  half  acentii>- 
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ry  devoted  to  the  Art.  His  productions  in  prose  best  known  are 
the  Essays  interspersed  among  his  poems,  beside  which  are  the 
'*  Description  of  the  Lake  Country  in  the  north  of  England,'* 
(restored  in  the  Philadelphia  edition  to  its  connexion  with  the 
poems,)  and  the  *<  tract  on  the  Convention  of  C intra,"  compo- 
sed during  the  peninsular  war.  Our  present  purpose  is  with 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  we  allude  to  his  writings  in  prose 
only  as  illustrative  of  it,  and  to  remark  that  all  is  prompted  by 
the  same  spirit.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  subject,  whether, 
in  verse,  some  little  trait  of  childhood — an  incident  in  rural  life 
— the  description  of  an  old  beggar — a  classical  tradition — 
a  burst  of  indignant  patriotism  to  animate  his  countrymen  in 
arms-^^a  high  strain  of  thanksgiving  for  a  nation  bowing  down 
in  gratitude  for  victories  which  rescued  Europe  from  military 
despotism — the  history  of  the  church  in  England — the  mourn- 
ing over  some  retired  grave — the  sage  remonstrance  with  skep- 
ticism— or  some  deep  intimation  of  immortality  springing  from 
communings  with  his  own  inmost  soul ;  or  whether,  in  prose,  it 
be  the  description  of  some  landscape,  or  the  fervid  exposure  of 
an  ignominious  negotiation—^ the  same  animating  spirit  maybe 
found  in  each.  There  is  a  symmetry  in  the  productions  of 
Wordsworth's  youth,  his  manhood,  and  more  advanced  years. 
In  the  essential  properties  of  his  writings  at  different  periods, 
we  perceive  no  fluctuations,  no  recantation  or  backward  move- 
ment. From  the  few  lines  bearing  the  earlist  date  down  to  the 
latest  of  his  poems,  the  direction  of  his  mind  is  the  same — his 
imagination  strengthening  with  his  years.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  this  implies  a  monotony  in  his  poetry,  or  a  uniformity  in  tlie 
modes  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  It  is  the  unity  of  its  spirit,  and 
a  consequent  singleness  of  purpose,  that  we  speak  of — a  zeal  to 
call  forth  the  divine  part  of  man's  nature,  often  slumbering  or 
imbruted,  and  to  guide  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  by  teaching  it 
**  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares."  In  the  now  rare  tract  on  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  amid  many  eloquent  passages,  whose  im- 
passioned strain  needs  only  the  garb  of  metre  to  transfigure 
them  into  poetry,  we  find  the  following  philosophical  estimate  of 
human  nature,  which  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  aims  of  the 
author's  poetry : 

'*  It  is  a  belief  propagated  in  books,  and  which  passes  currently 
among  talking  men  as  part  of  their  familiar  wisdom,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  many  are  constitutionally  weak ;  that  they  languish,  and  are 
slow  to  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  things.  I  entreat  those  who 
are  in  this  delusion,  to  look  behind  them  and  about  them  for  the 
NO.  VII. — ^VOL.  IV.  4 
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evidence  of  experience.  Now,  tkiiy  tigbtly  qnderitoodf  not .  oilj 
ffives  no  support  to  any  such  belief,  but  proves  that  the  tmSlk  U  ia 
direct  opposition  to  it.  The  histoiy  of  alt  agos ;  fcmnnlti  after  .tu- 
mults ;  wars,  foreign  or  civil,  with  short  or  no  breathing-niaoesp, 
from  generation  to.genetatidn ;  wars -7-  why  and  wherefbre  f  Yet, 
with  couragOj  with  perseverance,  with  self  sacrifice,  witk  enthnri- 
asm  —  with  craeity  driving  forward  the  cruel  man  firom>  its  own 
terrible  nakedness,  and  attracting  the  more  benign  by  the  aeoonqia- 
niment  of  some  shadbyr  xyhich  seems  to  sahctiiy  it;  theaetnaebM 
weaving,  and  interweavine  of  factions  — *~vanidiing  and  renying 
and  piercing  each  other  like  the  northern  lights ;  pdblie  -eoiQlmo- 
tions,  and  those  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual  \  the  Jongcaleotorfr 
to  which  the  lover  is  subject ;  the  blast,  like  the  blast  qf  the  deaeyt, 
which  sweeps  perenially  through  a fnghtjEiil. solitude  of  ita  own 
making  iA  the  mind  of  the  gamester;  liie  slowly  quickening  bat 


launtmgs 

of  ambition ;  -^  these  inward  esxistences,  and  'the  visible  and  fivm- 
liar  occunSsnces  of  daily  life  in  every  town  and  village ;  'the  patient 
curiosity  and  contagious  acclamations  of  the  mmtitude  m  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  within  the  wfl^k  of  the  theatre ;  aj[nrooe^oii» 
or  a  rural  dance  ;  a  hunting;  or  a  horse-race;  a  flood,  or  a  fire; 
rejoicing  and  ringing  of  bells  for  an  unexpected  gift  of  good  fiir* 
tune,  or  the  coming  of  a  foolish  heir  to  bis  estate ;  —  these'  de^iKHV* 
strate  incontestibly  that  the  passions  of  men  (I  mean  the  aioul  of 
sensibility  in  the  heart  of  man,)  —  in  aU  quanela,  in  all  contetta, 
in  all  quests,  in  all  delights,  in  all  employments  ivhich  are  eitlier 
sought  by  men  or  thrust  upon  them  —  do  inmieai9Urably  transcend 
their  objects.  The  true  sorrow  qf  humanity  conmti  tn  ihAi :  "-*  not 
that  the  mind  qf  man  fails  ;  hut  that  the  caitrse  <ind  iemands  qfiKi^ 
tion  and  life  so  rareiy  correspond  unth  the  dignity  and  inienmty  qf 
human  desires :  and  hence,  that  which  is  £iiw  to^  languiikt  w  too 
easily  turned  aside  and  ahused," 

It  is  the  truth  told  in  this  last  sentenpe,.on  which  Wfcnrdswordi's 
poetry  in  all  its  varied  forms  is  an  ima^nativecomnientary. 

This  contrariety  of  the  course  of  life  to  the  dignity  of.  haman 
desires  is  constantly  changing  in  the  progress  of  the  worldi  and 
therefore  the  poet's  efforts  must  be  adapted,  to  the  form  the  anta- 
gonist power  chances  to  assume.  While  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
author  is  in  many  respects  mated  to  all  timei  there  will  still  be  a 
correspondence  between  his  spirit  and  the  age  and  country  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  This  is  an  important  conn- 
deration  in  estimating  the  structure  of  a  poet's  mind.  We 
haiard  little  in  saying  that  Wordsworth's  mistion  has  been  to  an 
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unimaginative  age.  In  the  same  volume  tiie  character  of  the 
times  13  described  in  a  passage,  which  reminds  us  of  the  states- 
manly  philosophy  of  Burke : 

"  Men  have  been  pressing  forward,  for  some  time,  in  a  path 
which  has  betrayed  by  its  fruitfulnesa ;  furnishing  them  constant 
employment  for  picking  up  things  about  their  feet,  when  thoughts 
were  perishing  in  tlieir  minds.  While  mechanic  arts,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  commerce,  and  all  those  products  of  knowledge 
which  are  confined  to  gross,  definite,  and  tangible  objects,  have, 
with  the  aid  of  experimental  philosophy,  been  every  day  putting 
on  more  brilliant  colors ;  the  splendor  of  imagination  has  been 
fading.  Sensibility,  which  was  formerly  a  generous  nursling  of 
rude  nature,  has  been  chased  from  its  ancient  range  in  the  wido 
domain  of  patriotism  and  religion,  with  the  weapons  of  derision  by 
a  shadow  calling  itself  good  sense  :  calculations  of  presumptuous 
expediency — groping  its  way  among  partial  and  temporary  con- 
seauences  —  have  been  substituted  for  the  dictates  of  paramount 
and  infallible  conscience,  the  supreme  embracer  of  consequences : 
lifeless  and  circumspect  decencies  have  banished  the  graceful  neg- 
ligence and  unsuspicious  dignity  of  \'irtue." 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  when  poetry  assumes  to  minis- 
ter to  this  sorrow  of  humanity  —  the  degeneracy  of  our  desires 
to  unworthy  objects,  it  is  not  trespassing  on  the  province  of  reli- 
gion. O  no !  it  is  in  meek  attendance  in  the  temple  of  faith. 
The  highest  poetry  must  he  sa^red^  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense.  It  is  in  humble  alliance  for  the  rescue  of  exposed  huma- 
nity. Poetry,  for  its  own  glory  and  the  safety  of  its  disciples, 
preserves  at  once  its  afTmity  and  subordination  to  religion,  and 
it  is  important,  distinctly  to  appreciate  this  relation  of  poetry, 
to  guard  on  the  one  hand  against  its  fanatical  rejection,  and  on 
the  other,  against  its  superstitious  elevation. 

"  Faith,"  says  Wordsworth,  in  the  *  Supplement  to  the  Preface,' 
''  was  given  to  man  that  his  affections,  detached  from  tlie  treasures 
of  time,  might  be  inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  eternity  :  —  the 
elevation  of  his  nature,  which  this  habit  produces  on  earth,  being 
to  him  a  presumptive  evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  and 
giving  hira  a  title  to  partake  its  holiness.  The  religious  man  values 
what  he  sees  chiefly  as  an  *  imperfect  shadowing  forth'  of  what  he 
is  incapable  of  seeing.  The  concerns  of  religion  refer  to  indefi- 
nite objects,  and  are  too  weighty  for  the  mind  to  support  them 
without  relieving  itself  by  resting  a  great  part  of  the  burthen  upon 
words  and  symbols.  The  commerce  between  Man  and  his  MaJcer 
cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  a  process  where  much  is  represented 
in  little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  accommodates  himself  to  a  finite  ca- 
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paoitY.  In  all  thi*  may  be  perceived  the  affinity  beti^-een  religion 
and  |UH*try ;  between  relieion — making  up  the  deficiencies  of  rea- 
son by  taith :  and  }K»etry  —  passionate  for  the  instruction  of  rea- 
son :  Ivtwoon  relijjion  —  whose  element  is  infinitude,  and  whose 
ultimate  tnist  i>  the  supreme  of  things,  submitting  herself  to  cir- 
cumscription, and  reconciled  to  substitutions  :  and  poetry  -^  etbe- 
ival  and  transcendent,  vet  incapable  to  sustain  her  existence  with- 
out  sensuous  incamarion." 

Ill  illustniiinc  ihi-*  examimuon  of  Wordsworth's  poetiy  by 
the  usual  process  of  disioioed  quotation,  the  didiculty  of  select- 
inc  frv^m  so  rich  a  colleciioo  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  from 
an  eKilH>nte  c»oeni  like  the  Excursion,  would  be  creailv  increa^- 
ed.  were  it  not  for  the  harmony  of  purpose  which  pervades 
them.  This  is  noticed  in  the  preface  of  the  Excursion,  which, 
it  will  be  rvco!Iectt\i.  i>  but  part  of  an  unpublished  -philosophi- 
cal p^vra.  coRUtuinc  views  of  man.  nature,  and  society,  to  be 
eotideii  •  The  Eecli: se  :' "  we  are  also  informed  of  the  e^stence 
rf  Another  urrublixhed  iH>em  of  an  au:obiv'»*:nph:caI  character, 
oa  the  CTvnth  of  an  inii^iJual  mind.  Of  tiitse  it  is  recmrked, 
-ib^  two  »c*r>i>  have  the  sar:>e  ki r-i  of  ^lA'.ic^n  to  eich  other,  if 
iSf  jtutS^r  =:av  so  e\i»rv*ss  riivse':"  as  :>?  asre-charel  has  to  the 
KxJy  of  1  cv:b:c  ch'jrcb.  ard  thn  w  ctiior  rl-fce^  hive  snch 
coca^rw::  w-.:"-  :Sf  2:1:2  w:»ri.  .:>  :nv  ci^e  \?<zi  c'aic:  to  be 
Iiker»;-'i  :."»  :re  "■*.:>  ce^'%.  on'-.-ws,  jt=»i  sercichn!  rec-sfe>-  ordi- 
3JLrlS  irvl-.'fi  b  ".rose  r«i*A>f<w"  Tb*  amr;:ecf:=t  01  the 
jxvcrs  -  irc-xrvcLv  T:-s->f''i=o>c>*"'  :s  oe^-r.bei  in  :j>e  c?c*?nl 
jrwr*,--.  IS  iVrsffT*;-!  :.  -  sctt?*  is  .1  cc^r^ciiTv  ■i'.r^"::r  -  :be  at- 


cx  ;ir  J ?  I  -^ rv r :. -        I  :  .. >  .: t "v  •"•f-i  •:::,"*  ft*  v -* rx-  c , is>c >*  accor 

tTf.  i»r;">?*  i:z*i  i: rrc^rrC r* .  '.^.  scrilV*  T'^fr:?  xr<  :."»  "re  ••  re- 
jTA-'^i'i*-  i-»i»ir  t  ?•  :m":ii!  **  tj-ir  :  ts  :-:c:ri;s:?^  -jr  tr-7i:.r^  wr*k  :a 
twnise-"''?^  in*z.  i>  v''Kr*y:s^  *:  1:1;  rr* '>^:C'r.vx*  ■.c»-:c:,  •The 
K;»,\'r*r/  ~      r''*:S:    .■•:'T.si:»:r'i^:c.>  T:;iv  jui  us  :7  '..r  rcvsecc 

X*  "^  T^T*?  y.irirsca.*    S%  7e*^iTs^  r>f  ri_V<  f\ro*:r«:c  x'  iDe 

iur.  1.  Ti-nwaL 
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"  —  Beauty  —  a  LiWng  Presence  of  the  earth. 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 

AVhich  craft  of  deHcate  Spirits  hath  composed 

From  earth's  materials  —  waits  upon  my  steps  ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 

An  hourly  neighbor.     Paradise,  and  groves 

Elysian,  TPortunate  Fields  —  like  those  of  old 

Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main  —  why  should  they  ba 

A  history  only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 

In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

—  I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation  :  —  and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 
Would  1  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 

(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 

Is  fitted  :  —  and  how  exquisitely,  too  — 

Theme  this,  but  little  heard  of,  among  men  — 

The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind ; 

And  the  creation,  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called,)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish  :  this  is  our  high  argument. 

—  Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere  —  to  travel  near  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed  ; 
Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  .solitary  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricaded  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities  —  may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment ;  that  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  ! 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit !  that  inspir'st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come  ;  and  dost  possess 
A  metropolitan  Temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets ;  upon  me  bestow 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  Song 
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With  star-like  virrue  in  its  place  mav  sbine. 
SheJciaz  fienicniaE?  induence.  and  secure 
Itself,  iroiin  all  raiievr.Ient  effect 
'3:*  those  mutatioas  thai  extend  their  swar, 
Thn:»uzhouL  the  nether  sphere  I"— — 

There  need  be  no  «iuT)ri$e,  that  by  poetrj-,  of  which  the  ar- 
gument is  at  once  so  eialted  and  so  delicate,  popular  favor 
should  be  slowly  won.  Grvaler  far  would  the  mirvel  be  if  it 
had  earned  a  quick  syiDpaihy :  for.  when  a  ooet  is  charred  with 
the  duty  of  enlarciniz  the  sphere  of  sensibility,  it  is  necessarily 
part  of  hii  labor  to  create  the  ven*  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be 
enjoyed.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  old  poetic  leelinc 
had  been  blunted  by  an  artidcial  school  of  poetry,  and  when  the 
best  impulses  of  the  soal  were  cLecked  by  a  cold  philosophy, 
whose  fflory  —  whether  in  religion,  or  government,  or  letters  — 
wais  a  heartless  skepticism.  Besides,  a  taste  for  poetry  of  a  high 
order  is  not  that  passive  thine  it  is  otten  taken  for.  The  reader^s 
spirit  must  be  not  sympathetic  only,  but  co-active :  —  it  must 
possess  an  imigination  of  its  own  and  kindred  to  the  master's 
micrfatier  faculcv.  ••  How."  exclaims  Coleridtre.  ••  shall  he  fully 
eniov  Wordsworth,  who  has  never  meditated  on  the  troths  which 
Wordsworth  has  wedded  to  immortal  verse  :**  It  is  such  causes 
rather  than  temporark'  and  local  agencies,  which,  aner  al!.  ex- 
plain the  wor?d'5  slow  reception  of  his  poetrv.  Wordsworth's 
genius  fir$t  opene*!  on  the  sight  with  the  meekness  of  an  unex- 
pected moon — at  one  monieut.  the  crescent  lichi  hid  by  some 
interposing  evening  cloud :  at  aiioth«*r.  iiseli"  still  concenli?d, 
giving  to  the  cloud  *'  a  silver  lining**  that  was  not  so  before : 
a?ain.  piercine  it  with  a  ray  no  greater  than  a  star ;  at  length, 
sacusing  it  with  a  radiance  with  which  the  veil  passes  away  into 
air. —  and  new 

■■  In  fLlI-?rr*.I  glory  von-ie?  m-x-n  divine 
Rolls  :iir-j-j'zi:  th-?  ilirk  blue  depths. 
Ben^arh  her  s^exiv  mv 
The  desert  circle  srrea'Is. 
Like  the  n-and  ocean,  girdled  w-ith  the  skv." —  T'lal-jha. 

It  is  ever*-  wav  characteristic  of  Wordsworth,  that,  with  a 
fearless  ndehty  to  his  own  impolses.  he  devotes  his  drst  pages  to 
a  class  of  poems  calculated  to  bring  him  in  condict  with  intellect- 
aal  pride,  and  with  the  fascidioasness  of  an  artidcial  taste.  The 
*"  Poems  reterring  to  the  period  of  Childhood'*  fonn  the  humble 
and  narrow  entrance,  as  if  inviting  the  approach  of  only  simpli- 
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city  and  lowliness  of  spirit.  The  poet's  illustration  of  the  Gothic 
church,  quoted  above,  admits  of  another  application  than  to  the 
mere  relation  between  his  respective  poems.  We  know  of  no 
fitter  type  of  die  complete  structure  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  than 
some  illustrious  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  analogy  is 
brought  strongly  to  our  thoughts,  when  we  trace  in  the  humble 
introductory  pieces  a  similitude  to  the  low  gateway  common  to 
the  proudest  Abbey  or  Cathedral ;  the  lofty  pile,  not  rising  like  a 
Greek  temple  on  its  aspiring  flight  of  steps,  but  resting  on  the 
simple  level  of  the  soft  earth.  iProud  thoughts  must  bow  down 
at  tiie  very  threshold.  Passing  into  the  inner  region  the  student 
may  feel,  that,  in  the  poet's  solemn  musings  on  the  mind  of  man 

—  his  lofty  contemplations  of  nature,  with  a  fidelity  to  her  small- 
est forms — the  stories  of  saints  and  good  men,  glowing  with  the 
tints  of  his  imagination  —  the  tributes  of  private  griet' — the  me- 
morials of  deeds  famed  in  his  country's  annals  —  and,  in  the 
range  of  his  sublime  aspirations,  tending  to  thoughts  of  eternity 
and  meditations  of  prayer  and  faith,  there  is  no  capricious  like- 
ness to  the  high  embowed  roof —  the  dim  aisles  —  all  that  is  vast 
with  a  prodigality  of  delicate  forms — the  monumental  effigies 

—  the  colored  rays  from  the  "storied  windows'- — and  the  aw- 
ful perspective  of  the  nave,  leading  up  to  the  light  that  breaks 
in  at  the  East  above  the  altar.  There  is  in  Wordsworth's  poet- 
ry the  Gothic  harmony  of  all  that  U  grand  with  all  that  is  minute 
bat  not  mean ;  for,  both  the  architect  and  the  poet  work  not 
servilely  but  congenially  with  nature,  as  her  hand  moulds  not 
less  the  mountain's  bulk,  than  the  fine  tracery  of  each  leaf  that 
waves  above  it.  Not  only  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  interior  is  this 
similitude  ;  —  when  the  visitant  comes  forth  in  the  open  air,  still 
feeling  that  his  spirit,  at  first  humbled,  had  been  expanded  into 
a  sense  of  infinitude,  he  may  look  back  from  the  thronged  street 
and  amid  the  intrusion  of  trivial  cares,  and  behold  the  edifice  in 
its  outward  glory— pinnacle  and  spire  high  reaching  to  the  sky. 
Thus,  the  heart  familiarized  with  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth's  po- 
etry, feels  its  deep  communion  not  only  in  the  meditations  it 
awakens,  but  bears  forth  into  the  outer  world  its  humanizing  in- 
fluences—  a  light  upon  our  daily  path.  It  is  a  question  of  an 
accomplished  and  philosophic  writer  —  Julius  Hare:  "  Do  you 
not,  since  you  have  read  Wordsworth,  feel  a  fresh  and  more 
thoughtful  delight  whenever  you  hear  a  cackoo,  whenever  you 
see  a  daisy,  whenever  you  play  with  a  child  ?"  —  (*  Guesses  at 
Truth.'')  When  we  consider  Wordsworth's  strenuous  and  con- 
stant eflbrts  for  the  spiritual  elevation  of  mankind  -^  his  solici- 
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tude  for  the  humble  ones  forgotten  in  the  world's  accoant  —  bis 
care  for  the  least  element  of  suffering  humanity  —  his  imaginative 
following  of  an  Apostle's  lessons  in  the  primal  duties  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love,  — we  feel  that,  not  profanely,  we  may  ap- 
ply to  his  poetry  the  vision  of  one  of  his  own  sublime  sonnets : 

"  In  my  mind*s  eye  a  Temple,  like  a  cloud 
Slowly  surmounting  some  invidious  bill, 
Rose  out  of  darknesA  :  the  bright  Work  stood  still ; 
Anil  might  of  its  own  beauty  have  been  proud, 
But  it  was  fashioned  and  to  God  was  vowed 
By  Virtues  that  diffused,  in  every  part, 
Spirit  divine  through  forms  of  human  art : 
Faith  bad  her  arch  —  her  arch,  when  winds  blow  loud^ 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrilled  ; 
And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation  laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things ;  Hope  bad  her  spire 
Star-high,  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher ; 
Trembling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice — it  said, 
*  Hell-gates  arc  powerless  phantoms  when  tec  build.' " 

His  reverential  affection  for  childhood  is  an  element  of  Words^ 
worth's  poetry.  Memory  and  imagination  are  sent  to  seek  for 
the  idea  of  infancy —  the  faded  vision  of  the  innocence  and  natu- 
ral blessedness  of  the  morn  of  life.  It  is  a  delight  of  the  poet's 
to  watch  the  early  portion  of  existence  in  all  its  forms.  Not 
content  with  the  rude  divisions  into  infancy  and  childhood  and 
boyhood,  he  marks  it  into  more  minute  epochs  :  — the  babe  in 
"  new-born  helplessness;" — the  "  frail  and  feeble  monthliog," 
on  whose  face 

"  Smiles  are  befirinoing,  like  the  beams  of  dawn 
To  shoot  and  circulate  ;  smiles  have  there  been  seen ; 
Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  its  life,  and  cheers 
Its  loneliness :"' 

or  the  "  happy  creature"  of  three  years  old  :  or  in  the  exquisite 
group  of  the  "  Jewish  Family," 

•*  The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 
By  blushes  yet  untamed ; 
Age  faithful  to  the  mother^*  knee, 
Xor  of  her  arms  tuhamed  :** 

or  in  the  story  of  "  Michael,"  the  growth  of  his  only  child — 
the  child  of  bis  old  age,  the  gift  thai  "  brings  hope  with  it,  and 
forward-looking  thoaghts" — first  rocked  by  the  shepherd  **  as 
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with  a  woman's  gentle  hand"  —  and  "  uttering,  withoat  words, 
a  natural  tune;"  —  then,  "  the  boy's  attire  not  yet  put  on,"  a 
playmate  at  his  busy  father's  side,  who  bestowed  *<  looks  of  fond 
correction  and  reproof" 

"  Upon  the  child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears :" 

then  at  five  years  old,  equipped  with  a  little  shepherd's  staff,  and 
placed 

"  At  gape  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock ; 
And,  to  hid  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hinderance  and  a  help  ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe, 
Receiving  from  his  father  hire  of  praise ; 
Though  nought  wa^s  left  undone  tohich  staff,  or  roicef 
Or  looks  f  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform  ;" 

then  with  ten  years'  strength  <<  to  stand  against  the  mountain 
blasts," — and  at  last  when  the  stripling  goes  from  his  father's 
roof,  he  is  described  as  putting  on  *^  a  bold  face,"  when  he 
readies  the  public  way. 

But  not  only  with  such  familiar  ways  of  childhood  does  Words- 
worth delight  to  dwell.  So  deep  is  his  apprehension  of  the  holi- 
liness  of  the  soul  yet  unspotted  by  the  world,  that  even  in  his 
high-wrought  musings  upon  nature,  he  finds  companionship  in 
the  heedless  little  one,  that  sports  beside  him  : 

"  Air  sleeps  —  from  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless,  with  adoration  ;  the  brojad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea  : 
But  list !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  —  everlastingly. 
Dear  Child !  dear  happy  Girl !  if  thou  appear 
Heedless  —  untouched  with  awe  or  serious  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worship'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not." 

Again  the  solemn  sense  of  childhood  illuminates  some  simple 
recollection,  and,  in  the  sonnet  entitled  "  Catechising,"  is  ex« 
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pressed  not  less  in  the  exquisite  description  of  the  litde  group, 
than  in  the  pathetic  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  : 

"  From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree. 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new- wrought  vest, 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 
We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  company  ! 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee. 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  betrayed  : 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made  : 
How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me, 
Beloved  Mother !     Thou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie  ; 
Sweet  flowers !  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,  doth  re-appear : 
O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear, 
And  ill  requited  by  the  heartfelt  sigh  !" 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  reverence  for  childhood 
tend — what  is  the  impulse  and  the  motive  of  the  poet  in  carrying 
the  heart  back  into  the  shadowy  region  of  its  early  conscious- 
ness f  The  principle  to  which  he  appeals  is  universal  in  man- 
kind, but  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  superficial  reasons.  A 
deeper  truth  is  needed  to  expound  the  elements  of  the  human 
soul,  and  it  is  given  when  he  moralizes  the  glowing  description 
of  the  two  Boys,  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Excursion: 


*'  we  live  by  hope 


And  by  desire  ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity  ; 

And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 

To-morrow-^  nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, 

(For  every  moment  has  its  own  to-morrow  !) 

Those  blooming  Boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 

With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 

A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 

Of  other  expectations ;  —  in  which  course 

Their  happy  year  spins  round.     The  youth  obeys 

A  like  glad  impulse  ;  and  so  moves  the  man, 

'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears,  — 

Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah  /  vthy  in  age 

Do  tec  revert  so  fond  fy  to  the  walks 

Of  Childhood'  —  but  that  there  the  Soul  discerns 

The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 

Of  her  own  native  vigor  ;  thence  can  hear 

Reverberations  ;  and  a  choral  song 

Commingling  tcith  the  incense  that  ascends 
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UndaunUdf  toward  the  imperUhahle  heaven*. 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  V* 

When  imagination  thus  lights  up  these  sublime  visions  of 
childhood  and  infancy,  what  wisdom,  what  moral  strength  are 
we  to  gather — or  are  they  to  pass  away  as  profitless  as  dreams  ? 
The  answer  is  this  :  —  the  lesson  that  teaches  how  holy  a  thing, 
even  with  all  its  frailty,  the  heart  is,  before  worldly  passions 
throng  to  take  possession  of  it,  is  in  itself  persuasive  to  aspira- 
tions after  a  renewed  innocence  and  simple  feelings.  The  con- 
sciousness or  the  recollection  of  a  better  nature,  call  it  which  you 
may,  and  dim  and  shadowy  though  it  be,  is  precious,  because 
God  in  mercy  has  not  divorced  the  soul  of  man  from  hope  and 
the  joy  inspired  by  the  mere  sense  of  the  good  and  the  pure  and 
the  beautiful.  Tliat  sense  is  strengthened  by  these  imaginative 
revelations  of  infancy,  reflecting  promises  of  a  redeemed  nature, 
which  in  themselves  are  often  feebly  apprehended ;  and  thus,  to 
apply  to  this  subservience  of  imagination  to  revelation  one  of 
Wordsworth's  beautiful  images,  we  may  behold  the 

" uncertain  heaven  received 

Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

Not  only  assurances  of  a  better  nature  are  gained ;  these  ima- 
ginative "recollections  of  early  childhood"  expand  into  "inti- 
mations of  immortality"  in  the  lofty  ode  closing  the  miscellane- 
ous poems.  The  imagination  fashions  the  memory  of  "  delight 
and  liberty,  the  simple  creed  of  childhood,"  into  the  idea  of  a 
pre-existent  state  —  a  mode  of  symbolizing  the  eternal  and  the 
ideal  —  and  by  a  mighty  grasp  the  past  and  the  future  are 
brought  together  as  fragments  of  eternity,  and  from  the  memory 
of  our  inmost  being  in  early  life,  there  springs  up  an  intimation 
of  our  immortality : 


a 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home ; 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dote 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 
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He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  dailv  farther  from  the  East 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  lentrth  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Karth  hlls  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
An  J,  cvtMi  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind, 

And  no  un worth v  aim. 

The  homelv  Nurse  does  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forsret  the  clones  be  hath  known. 
And  that  imj^rial  palace  whence  he  came.'* 

We  know  of  no  mightier  effort  of  poetic  genius,  than  the  immor' 
lal  endowment  of  the  poet^s  spirit  tlius  struggling  with  its  earthly 
freight  —  **  custom,  time,  and  domineering  faculties  of  sense," 
and  we  teel  that  the  power  is  victorious,  when  he  exultingly  tells 
us« 

*■  The  thou  Vtit  of  ouv  pas!  years  ;:i  me  do:h  breed 

Perivtuai  boned!c:!on  : 

:-:r  those  tir?:  ati'ections 


Tbv»s<'  shadow V  recol lections. 
W'iiicl:.  ue  tliev  wha:  tliev  inav. 
Are  vc :  die  fo  i: :: :  jiu  i  i  ^ ! : :  o :'  all  o  u  r  d  a  v. 
Are  ve:  a  :::is:cr  li^L;  «.  t*  i*'.  oiir  scoius: : 

U:»ao\i  us,  clicri<":.  i::^:  ::ive  iv.>wer  to  make 
l>ur  r.  .^Lsv  vtMrs  <e^'m  ::: 0:11  eats  in  the  beir.c 
Of  :he  t:jr:i±l  >iltt:ce  :  truths  tha:  waie. 
T'j  Tvri?2.  rovor : 

N"  t^    1"  -'.-.-  :^    .-  ^-.».»».--Y  w"'-    •■■^v 

C  1:1  'i:: ::"  r ■!  v  i l-i; ". : ?!i  •  r  d  ■?>:  r  v  ! 

riT"  ."-J  •-*:  i  ?«.■  L>  !'.  -.r  cA.r^  '.vta:::er. 

T.:-"!^^'-;  ".•^'.d::!  :*ir  '.re  ":e. 
0»-:t  >;u"3  -iTt  v.i--:  .:'  :h.ic  Lsin-.-rtjI  sea 

*       _  -'-  •-     .  -      ^  ^  — '«      ■.' '    ••  Mi-^C  .  ■ 

A-»i  we  ".le  'J*  ii-'ir-rn  fvirr^  -t«"~  tb-j  <I"*-jrt\ 
A= -i  "::e  IT  :b  -f  z;  -  r:  '7  "• "  'iz^e  rs  r».  Ill  -  r  e  v  e  rr^v.  t^*  " 

The<e  strains  beiocz  :o  :he  vfry  biirbes:  orvkr  of  insapnauoo. 
They  may.  to  sook.  af  pei*  diiccy.  »iid.  md  evjivogint to 
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others,  mystic  and  cloudy.  This  will  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  endowments  of  different  readers.  A 
matter-of-fact  philosophy,  not  conversant  with  man's  inner  being, 
may  demand  what  is  the  spot  of  reality  from  which  the  poet's 
imagination  has  soured  so  high.  A  dogmatic  fanaticism  may 
arraign  the  heart  of  childhood  —  beholding  there,  not  as  with 
the  poet's  eye,  "glimpses  of  glory,"  but  only  spots  of  sin  —  the 
feebleness  of  our  fallen  nature  and  symptoms  of  incipient  de- 
pravity. The  poet's  creed,  divested  of  its  radiance,  is  this  —  ■ 
that  recollections  of  early  childhood  awaken  in  the  mind  con-  i 
ceptions  of  a  state  of  being  purer  and  better  than  what  belongs  ; 
to  our  after-years  —  that  those  conceptions  wrought  upon  by 
the  imagination  become  endowed  with  attributes  not  limitable  by 
time  or  space  —  that  thus  the  soul  acquires  a  sense  of  something 
within  itself  that  is  more  than  earthly  —  a  consciousness  of  com- 
munings with  eternity  —  and  in  this  spiritual  mood  it  passes 
over  the  limits  at  once  of  physical  birth  and  death,  and  is  borne 
forward  from  its  youngest  memory  into  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave.  In  the  image  of  childhood  the  heart  recognizes  its  own 
imperishable  nature,  and  in  the  innocence  of  those  days  it  dis- 
covers faintly  shadowed  forth  promises  of  the  soul  redeemed  and 
happy.  **  In  that  little  Goshen  —  the  heart  of  childhood,"  — 
says  Charles  Lamb,  <<  there  will  be  light,  when  the  grown  world 
flounders  about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and  materiality." 
Wordswortli's  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  early  life  is  the  same 
trait  of  genius  which  produced  Shakspeare's  sweet  pictures  of 
childhood  —  Jeremy  Taylor's  —  and  Southey's  affectionate 
playfulness  with  his  <<  good  little  women  and  men."  But  the 
question  may  occur,  what  authority  has  Wordsworth  for  thus  re- 
garding childhood  as  emblematic  of  a  happy  hereafter  f  How 
dare  he  so  deeply  reverence  any  era  of  man's  life  ?  How  dare 
he  in  any  form  of  humanity  —  corrupt,  and  wretched,  and 
down-trodden  as  it  is —  in  the  feebleness  of  infancy  or  the  flut- 
terings  of  childhood  —  trace  intimations  of  immortality  —  fore- 
tokenings  and  assurances  of  heaven  ?  This  shall  be  fully  met 
—  but  by  no  other  vindication  than  an  allusion  to  that  narrative 
which  tells  us  that  Jesus  bade  his  busy  disciples  suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  him  —  and  proclaiming  that  **  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  <<  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his 
hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them."  Now,  to  turn  the  ques- 
tioning back,  —  who  will  impute  to  Wordsworth  a  heresy, 
in  thus,  as  it  were  in  obedience  to  the  Saviour's  teaching,  an- 
nouncing that  childhood  is  a  consecrated  thing  for  maa  to  medi- 
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tatc  on  f  Wc  have  before  spoken  of  all  poetry  of  a  high  order 
partakinj^  of  a  sacred  character  in  a  more  comprehensive  8eas« 
than  that  to  which  as  a  metrical  expression  of  doctrine,  ibe  term 
is  usually  appropriated.  Poetry  becomes  auxiliar  to  Divine 
truth,  with  which  it  acts  in  harmony  witiiout  identifying  itself 
with  the  same  forms  of  its  lessons.  For  fear  of  misapprehen* 
sion,  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this  by  the  present  instance. 
The  Saviour  announces  in  one  short  sentence  that  "of  sach  (the 
little  children)  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :*'  then  it  is  a  fit  theme 
for  uninspired  wisdom  to  disclose  what  is  the  nature  of  the  little 
child.  Thus,  when  Wordsworth  sends  his  spirit  to  explore  the 
heart  of  childhood  and  bring  to  light  the  beauty  of  its  innocence, 
the  impulse  of  his  chastened  poetic  instinct,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  childlike  simplicity  which  distinguish  Christi- 
anity, and  the  deepest  of  his  musings  is  consecrated  to  the  truth 
of  revelation. 

This  subject  has  been  dwelt  on,  to  illustrate  the  sublime  tone 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry  when  treating  even  the  simplest  forms 
of  humanity.  From  the  emotions  of  childhood,  another  law  of 
our  moral  being  is  evolved  in  the  lines  with  which  the  poet  meets 
his  reader  on  his  first  page : 

•*  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  bo  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man ; 
And  1  could  wish  my  days  to  bo 
J^ounJ  oach  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

U  '•  one  of  the  sorrows  of  humanity  that  we  are  feeble  in  car- 
-'V^rward  into  life  the  freshness  of  our  early  days,  and  that 
^'"llL^>n<i*iousnoss  loses  its  continuity.  "  Men  exist,"  remarks 


^     •      «in  frapnicnts."     The  elements  of  the  heart  are 

«^u  «(Ka  the  sympathy  „  ^  i  •    " 

Mt^u  '''^-  ^^  rn-ollection  of  youthful  mnocence  rises  up  to 

1  •.•:^o*;/\nfi  of  manhood  —  imnulfipe  nrp  r^. 


Jjiet^o*** 


the  svnipathy  between  different  periods  of  existence 
\  \  recollection  of  youthful  innocence  rises  up  to 

""'""Il^ii  li^  wphi^ti^a^'^"^  of  manhood -impulses  are  ^re- 

■•     1  what  18  outward  and  accidental — and,  when 

""^  ^^vltty**  on,  the  heart  which  has  never  recognised 

^'**       .  Kvllni?!  »*  fo""^  ^^  ^^  desolate.     How  aflec- 

"**'*^CV*^  l^^„,l,  — "the  man  Elia"  —  regard  bis 

'    ""^  ^*^*aiKKa»  i»  ^^^  ^^^^  ground,"  as  "  a  guard- 
V  te  unpractised  steps,  and  regulating  the 
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tones  of  his  moral  being!"  It  is  one  of  Wordsworth's  great 
aims  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  spirit  by  cherishing  the 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  external  nature ;  but  with  that  fidelity 
to  truth  which  never  leaves  him,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
feeling  is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  time.  The  change 
from  the  passionate  gaze  on  nature  to  meditative  contemplation, 
is  feelingly  described  in  the  admirable  "  Tintern  Abbey"  lines. 
To  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  Wordsworth's  descriptive 
powers  is  impossible  within  our  limits.  A  hundred  passages 
might  be  cited  to  show  the  world  of  sense,  painted  not  only  in 
its  bolder  features,  but  in  its  most  delicate  lines.  The  study  of 
external  nature  pervades  the  Excursion,  the  Memorials  of  Tours, 
the  beautiful  series  of  **  Evening  Voluntaries,"  and  is  scattered 
through  the  small  pieces.  We  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a 
few  detached  specimens  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  descrip- 
tions : 

"  A  single  beech- tree  grew 


Within  this  grove  of  firs !  and  on  the  fork 

Of  that  one  beech,  appeared  a  thrush's  nest ; 

A  last  yearns  nest,  conspicuously  built 

At  such  small  elevation  from  tlie  ground 

As  gave  sure  sign  that  they,  who  in  that  house 

Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  home 

Amid  the  fir-trees  f  all  the  summer  long 

Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spot,**    •  Naming  of  Places,  6. 


« 


We  paused,  one  now 


And  now  the  other;  to  point  out,  perchance 

To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water-weed,  too  fair 

Either  to  he  divided  from  tJie  place 

On  which  it  grew,  or  to  he  left  alone 

To  its  own  beauty  J* ■  Naming  of  Places,  4. 


"  the  lake 


Just  at  the  point  of  issue,  where  it  fears 
The  form  and  motion  of  a  stream  to  take  / 
Where  it  begins  to  stir,  yet  voiceless  as  a  snake** 

Desultory  Stanzas, 

"  By  this  the  stars  wore  almost  gono, 
The  raoon  was  sitting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  you  securely  looked  at  her : 
T/te  little  birds  began  to  stir. 
Though  yet  their  tongues  were  still  :**  ^-  The  Idiot  Boy. 
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the  description  of  a  clear,  and  tranqail  winter  morning  : 

"  Bright  shines  the  Sun,  as  if  his  beams  would  wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells; 
Bright  Mnet  the  Stin  —  and  not  a  breeze  to  shake 
The  dropH  that  tip  tJie  melting  icicles  ;"  —  Thanksgiving  Ode. 

the  picture  of  the  repose  and  dimness  of  an  evening  scene : 

"  A  stream  is  heard  —  I  see  it  not,  but  know 
By  its  soil  music  whence  the  waters  flow ; 
Wheels  and  the  tread  of  hoofs  are  heard  no  more ; 
One  boat  there  was,  but  it  will  touch  the  shore 
With  the  next  dipping  of  its  slackened  oar  ; 
Faint  sound,  that,  for  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Might  give  to  serious  thought  a  moment's  sway. 
As  a  last  token  of  man's  toilsome  day !"  —  Evening  Voluntaries » 

These  may  show  how  faithful  a  student  of  nature  Wordsworth 
has  been.  i3ut  the  world  of  the  eye  and  the  car,  like  the  senses 
that  observe  them,  are  subject  to  decay,  and  it  is  not  the  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  to  pause  upon  what  is  perishable.  The  true 
service  of  nature  cannot  be  divorced  from  man's  inner  spirit : 

"  Oh  !  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  own." 

Deep  and  habitual  as  is  Wordsworth's  devotion  to  nature,  it 
is  no  idolatry  of  what  is  material.  He  fails  not  to  impress  on  us 
that  her  forms,  loved  as  they  are,  are  fugitive  —  valueless  except 
when  contemplated  in  their  relation  to  man  and  to  his  Maker  — 
that  *'  the  earth,  the  dear  green  earth,"  when  the  soul  is  alien* 
ated  from  it,  becomes,  as  to  Hamlet's  morbid  mood,  '*  a  steril 
promontory,"  and  that  the  universe  is  hollow  without  the  pre- 
sence of  faith  and  imagination  : 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  !  and  bis  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences  !  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Keen  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faiths Excursion ^  b.  iv. 
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It  IS  the  principle  of  the  poet's  love  of  nature  that  the  soul, 
during  its  abode  in  our  mortal  frame,  can  gather,  from  all  that 
meets  the  senses,  food  for  its  nobler  faculties,  and,  in  relation  to 
its  immortal  endowment  of  spiritual  aspirations,  the  earth  is  only 
"  the  homely  Nurse,  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind."  la 
all  Wordsworth's  descriptive  poetry  may  be  observed 

"  The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subser\'ient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine." 

In  this  spirit  are  given  the  beautiful  exhortations  to  his  sister: 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 


The  heait  that  loved  her  :  'tis  her  privilege, 

Through  all  the  yeai's  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

"With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Hash  judgments,  nor  the  sneci-s  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  nor  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faitlt^  that  all  which  we  behold 

Isfvil  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  iu  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee  :  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure ;  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh !  then 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 

And  these  my  exhortations  !" Tintem  Abbey. 

Such  is  Wordsworth's  faith  in  the  In6nite  Wisdom,  that 
framed  the  earth,  the  elements,  and  the  physical  heavens,  to  foo- 
ter the  heart  of  man,  that  no  spot  is  too  desolate  or  silent  for 
the  communion  with  nature  : 

"  The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn, 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
M^o  the  eye  blind  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

NO.  vn* — ^voL.  IV.  6 
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Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky. 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems,  —  choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony, 

To  glorify  the  Eternal !     What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here,  —  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  wood-laik  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  —  Nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.     The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights, 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemed  rocks ; 

The  little  rills  and  waters  numberless, 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams  :  and  often  at  the  hour 

When  issue  forth  the  firat  pale  stars,  is  heard, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 

One  voice  —  the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome. 

Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 

An  iron  knell!  with  echoes  from  afar 

Faint  —  and  still  fainter  —  as  the  cry,  with  which 

The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 

Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 

Diminishing  by  distance,  till  it  seemed 

To  expire  ;  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caught  again. 

And  yet  again  recovered !"  —  Excursion^  b.  iv. 

But  in  all  Wordsworth's  recognitionsof  the  influences  of  nature, 
the  world  of  materiality  is  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  im- 
mortal power  in  the  heart,  and  the  truth  steadfastly  upheld,  that 
the  soul  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  frail  tenure  of  sense. 
The  sublime  apostrophe  to  the  Deity,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Excursion,  proclaims  that  though  the  universe  be  perishable, 
there  may  be  an  undying  communion  between  God  and  the  soul 
of  man : 

"  Thou,  dread  source 


Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all 

That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place  ; 

Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 

Set  and  sustained ;  —  t/iou,  wJio  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
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Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself 
Therein  rcith  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might* H  held,  on  earth,  communion  uttdisturhed  ; 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense, 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule  —  thou^  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endur'st ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away  —  a  work 
Glorious  /  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these ;  the  unimprisoned  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when,  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill  —  expectant  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep  ;  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gifl !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  !" 

But  not  only  is  the  independence  of  the  mind  thus  asserted.  In 
the  beautiful  churcliyard  narratives,  its  power  is  portrayed,  whea 
impaired  in  its  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  account  of 
the  cheerful  deaf  man  is  conceived  in  such  a  deep  sympathy  that 
the  poet  seems  speaking  from  the  very  heart  of  the  unfortunate: 

"  The  bird  of  dawn 

Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
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With  startling  sammons ;  not  for  bis  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted  ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  laboring  l>ee.     When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  brr^  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thoiLsand  sparkling  T%-aves, 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
T^€  agitated  tr.tne  htfore  his  eye 
Wat  tiient  at  a  picture. 

There  is  son>ething  exquisitely  sootliing  in  the  passages  which 
go  OD  to  show  happiness  discovering  otiier  avenues  to  the  hearty 
and  at  last,  even  over  the  deaf  man's  grave  a  beauty  is  cast  by 
one  of  those  matchless  touches,  which  grace  the  muse  of  Words- 
worth : 

—  "  Yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  gofxl  man*s  li\'ine  ear, 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity  : 
And  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave/' 

ExcursioMf  h.  vii. 

The  description  of  the  blind  man,  "  enlightened"  by  his  other 
senses,  and  by  the  spiritual  illumination  within,  is  moralized  in 
even  a  higher  strain,  rising  into  an  imagination  of  the  Christian's 
victory  over  the  grave,  and  closing  with  one  of  Wordsworth's 
favorite  tributes  to  the  congenial  mind  of  Milton  : 

■  "  prcKjf  abounds 

Upon  the  earth,  that  faculties  which  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not,  thert*forey  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win  ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this, 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shallow  of  an  awful  truth  ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine. 
Darkness  is  banished  from  the  realms  of  death, 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelled. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times, 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  wo  not  that  from  the  blind  have  flowed 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  lyre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ]"  — 

Excurnony  b.  vii. 
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We  have  been  anxious  to  prove  that  Wordsworth's  contem- 
plations of  nature  involve  no  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  ac- 
cidents of  the  outward  world,  and  so  to  vindicate  his  poetic  faith 
from  suspicion  of  any  pantheistic  tendencies  to  an  absolute  na- 
ture-worship, disparaging  man's  immortal  endowment,  and  ex- 
cluding a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
danger  of  the  heart,  in  this  respect,  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
him: 

"  Trembling,  I  look  upon  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  licentious  craving  in  the  mind 
To  act  the  God  among  external  things, 
To  bind,  on  apt  suggestion,  or  unbind ; 
And  marvel  not  that  antique  Faith  inclined 
To  crowd  the  world  with  metamorphosis. 
Vouchsafed  in  pity  or  in  wrath  assigned ; 
Such  insolent  temptations  wouldst  thou  miss, 
Avoid  these  sights  ;  nor  brood  o'er  Fable's  dark  abyss !" 

Processions, 

The  kindly  influences  of  nature  are  shown  by  Wordsworth, 
not  only  in  scenes  of  extraordinary  splendor  and  sublimity,  in- 
spiring lofty  raptures,  but,  as  he  exults  : 

"  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

From  that  favorite  of  the  elder  poets — the  Daisy — he  draws 
instruction  copiously : 

"  A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehensions ; 
Some  steady  love ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 
Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  turn, 

I  diink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds  ; 
A  wisdom  Jl tied  to  the  need^ 
Of  hearts  at  leisure,^* 
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More  than  this,  to  Datnre  is  ascribed  a  power  of  soAming  the 
feelings  hardeoed  by  a  reckless  sensiiality — of  redaiming  frooi 
ricious  babit  tbe  heart  of  such  a  being  as  **  Peter  BelL"  Bj 
such  aeencv 

••  is  Peter  tauefat  to  feel 


That  man's  heart  is  a  holy  thin? : 
And  nature,  through  a  world  of  death. 
Breathes  Jn:o  him  a  second  breath. 
More  searchinir  than  tbe  breath  of  spring.** 

It  is  Wordsworth's  aim  to  show  not  onhrthe  influences  of  nar 

m 

ture  on  our  moral  being,  but  the  reciprocal  action  of  our  ieelings, 
bv  the  asrencv  of  imasrination.  on  the  outward  world,  which  the 
senses  are  said  to  **  half  perceive  and  half  create/'  Tbe  mere 
personification  of  any  of  the  forms  of  nature  is  but  a  mde  poetic 
process  but  the  hisrher  purpose  b  to  endow  them  with  attiibutes 
of  sentient  and  intellectual  beinir,  and  bv  such  interchange,  to 
create  a  moral  sympathy  between  the  heart  of  man  and  all  that 
meets  his  senses.  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  \Vordsworth*s 
poetry  to  develop' this  harmony  of  the  sensuous  and  tbe  spiritual, 
by  giving  not  only  liie  to  breathless  nature,  but  impulses  and 
feelings  kindred  to  those  in  tlie  human  breasL  It  is  the  philo- 
sophical moral  of  the  poem  of  *•  Hart-leap  Well,"  that  the  face 
of  nature  puts  on  an  expression  correspondent  with  any  impress- 
ive incident  she  has  witnessed.  It  is  there  beautifully  illustrated, 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  instance  in  a  fragment  of 
tbe  lines  *^  written  during  an  evening  walk,  after  a  stormy  day, 
on  the  expected  death  of  Mr.  Foxf 

••  Loud  is  the  Vale  I  the  Voice  is  up 
Wiih  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone, 
A  miehtv  unison  i>f  streams  1 
Of  all  her  Voices,  One  ! 

Loud  is  tbe  Vale  :  —  this  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roanng  like  the  Sea ; 
Yon  star  np«"»n  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  tiuieily." 

The  poet's  communion  with  nature  is  not  confined  to  its  in- 
animate forms — it  is  comprehensive  of  sympathies  with  the  be- 
ings below  the  scale  of  hnmauity.  An  eloquent  exhortation  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  a tfectionate  knowledge  of  the  inferior  kinds, 
as  members  of '^  the  might}*  commonwealth  of  things  — up  from 
the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  Man,"  —  is  one  of  the  sublime 
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passages  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Excursion.  The  sympathy 
descendini^  to  the  mute  creation  is  also  especially  shown  in  the 
"  White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  and  the  "HartJeap  Well."  The 
stanzas — ^'September,  1819,"  finely  illustrate  Wordsworth's 
spirit,  expressing  not  only  the  communion  of  the  human  heart 
with  other  forms  of  being  to  which  life  and  sense  are  given  — - 
but  that  both  receive  an  impulse  from  "  the  outward  shows  of 
sky  and  earth"  —  and  that  all,  —  the  lifeless  masses  —  the  un- 
thinking birds  —  and  the  human  spirit,  are  looked  on  by  the  eye 
of  their  common  God : 

"  The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  bung,  as  if  with  golden  shields. 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun ! 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  shy. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie. 
The  maujttains  looking  on. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grove, 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love, 
By  love  untaught  to  ring. 
May  well  afford  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

For  tkut  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  nature's  struggling  frame, 
Some  region  of  impatient  life  : 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  strife. 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

This,  this  is  holy ;  while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year. 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise. 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
The  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

But  list !  —  though  winter  storms  be  nigh. 
Unchecked  is  that  Boh  harmony  : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures  ;  and  in  Him, 
Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  choristers  con^de,** 

In  the  piece  on  **  Gold  and  Silver  Fishes  in  a  Vase,"  the  con- 
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summate  pictorial  power  of  the  language  is  not  the  chief  beauty: 
—  the  vase  becomes  a  **  type  of  a  sunny  human  breast,"  and  its 
inmates,  with  forms  so  unessential,  are  instinct  with  meanings  of 
their  own,  not  uninstructive  to  the  passions  of  thinking  man. 
Who,  remembering  these  lines,  can  ever  look  on  such  creatures 
without  a  deeper  and  better  emotion  than  blank  admiration  f 

"  How  beautiful !  — Yet  none  knows  why 

This  ever-graceful  change, 
Renewed,  —  renewed  incessantly  — 

Within  your  (juiet  range. 
Is  it  that  ye  with  conscious  skill 

For  mutual  pleasure  glide  ; 
And  sometimes,  not  without  your  will, 

Are  dwarfed,  or  magnified  1 


Whatever  your  forms  express, 
Whatever  ye  seem,  whate'er  ye  are  — 
Ail  leads  to  gentleness." 

At  the  very  time  that  his  fancy  is  thus  luxuriating,  Wordsworth^s 
faithfulness  to  truth  is  still  apparent,  for  while  he  is  adding  by 
his  imagery  brightness  to  their  **  golden  flash  and  silver  gleam," 
there  are  signs  of  a  deeper  emotion  in  his  heart,  because  the  rays 
come  from  a  "  glassy  priso?}.''^  Bright  and  beautiful  as  the  crea- 
tures are  to  the  poet's  eye,  he  is  true  to  nature,  which  he  feels  is 
violated,  and  in  the  sequel,  "  Liberty,"  when  they  are  removed 
"  to  the  fresh  waters  of  a  living  well," 

"  On  whose  smooth  breast,  with  dimples  light  and  small 
The  fly  may  settle,  or  the  blossom  fall," 

his  heart  beats  with  a  freer  motion.  The  little  beings  are  in- 
vested with  man's  dread  of  slavery — a  childlike  fearfulness  in 
their  unnatural  durance  —  and  the  human  passion  for  freedom 
is  made  an  endowment  of  all  sentient  life : 


<i 


Who  can  divine  what  impulses  from  God 

Reach  the  caged  lark,  within  a  town  abode. 

From  his  poor  inch  or  two  of  daisied  sod  I 

O,  yield  him  back  his  privilege  !  —  No  sea 

Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free  ; 

A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty. 

Roll  on,  ye  spouting  whales,  who  die  or  keep 

Your  independence  in  the  fathomless  Deep  ! 

Spread,  tiny  nautilus,  the  living  sail ; 

Dive,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave  the  freshening  gale ! 
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If  unreproved  the  ambitious  eagle  mount 
Sunward  to  seek  the  daylight  in  its  fount. 
Bays,  gulfs,  and  ocean's  Indian  width,  shall  be, 
.  Till  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  !" 

Wordsworth's  strong  affection  for  the  inferior  kinds  never 
tempts  him  into  extravagances  from  the  ways  of  truth.  It  is 
not  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature:  it 
is  his  care  at  once  to  cultivate  feelings  of  benignity  towards  all 
visible  beiogs,  and  to  preserve  the  natural  station  of  each  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  A  delicate  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  first 
part  of  the  "  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  favorite  Dog."  This 
is  a  subject,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  of  lighter  feelings  or 
of  morbid  temperament,  tends  invariably  to  exaggeration.  The 
lifeless  creature  is  raised  to  the  level  of  humanity — or  above  it. 
The  epitaph  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  cynical  irritability,  and  the 
mourner  over  the  dead  dog  begins  himself  to  snarl  at  his  fellow 
men.  The  reader  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  recalling  such  in- 
stances. Now,  if  the  remains  of  the  old  animal,  who  had  his 
share  in  a  thousand  household  thoughts,  are  cast  out  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds,  nature  is  violated — and  feeling  is  violated  — 
but  they  are  also  violated  by  the  sacred  honors  of  human  sepul- 
ture. There  is  therefore  a  beauty  in  the  simple  rectitude  of 
feeling  in  these  lines  : 

"  Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth, 
Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth ! 
It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise. 
Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  Stone  we  raise ; 
More  thou  deserv'st ;  but  this  man  gives  to  man. 
Brother  to  brother,  this  is  all  we  can. 
Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee  dear 
Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the  year: 
Thi^  oak  points  mU  thy  grave  ;  the  silent  tree 
Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  tlicey 

Before  passing  from  the  poems  especially  devoted  to  external 
nature,  we  must  allude  to  one,  among  the  poet's  later  produc- 
tions, which,  when  perused  with  the  thought  that  is  due  to  it, 
will  be  ranked  among  the  most  illustrious  effusions  in  English 
poetry.  The  Stanzas  "  on  the  power  of  Sound,"  present  the 
most  sublime  single  illustration  of  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  in 
spiritualizing  the  world  of  sense.  The  gigantic  scope  of  his  ima- 
gination in  gathering  the  vast  variety  of  audible  impulses  on  the 
air,  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  sagacity  with  which  they  are 
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associated  with  onr  moral  being.  The  pulses  of  the  ear  and  the 
poises  of  the  heart  are  made  to  beat  so  in  unison,  that  the  sensa- 
ous  and  the  spiritual  are  blended  into  one.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  of  Wordsworth's  poems  prefaced  by  an  explanatory  argu- 
ment, which  is  some  indication  of  the  depth  of  iu  inspiration. 
It  peculiarly  requires  a  continuous  as  well  as  thoughtful  exami- 
nation, but  we  venture  to  refer  to  some  passages  in  it  This 
fragment  is  hot  a  part  of  the  range  of  observation : 


«« 


The  head  Ion  7  streams  and  foantains 

Ser\-e  Thee,  invisible  Spirit,  with  un tired  powers  ; 

Cbeerin?  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  mountains. 

They  lull,  perchance,  ten  tliousand  thousand  flowers. 

That  roar,  the  prowlinir  lion's  Here  I  am. 

How  fearful  to  the  desert  v.-icJe ! 

That  bleat,  how  tender !  of  the  dam 

Cailine  a  strairgler  to  her  side. 

Shout,  cuckoo  I  —  let  the  vernal  soul 

Go  with  thee  to  the  frozen  zone  ; 

Toll  from  thy  loftiest  perch,  lone  bell-bird,  toll ! 

At  the  still  hour  to  Mercy  dear, 

Mercy  from  her  twilight  throne 

Listening  to  nun's  faint  throb  of  holy  fear. 

To  sailor's  prayer  breathed  fiom  a  darkening  sea. 

Or  widow's  cottage  lullaby. 

Ye  Voices,  and  Ye  Shadows, 

And  Images  of  voice  —  to  hound  and  horn 

From  rocky  steep  and  rock-bestudded  meadows 

Flung  back,  and  in  the  sky's  blue  caves,  reborn  — 

On  with  your  pastime  !  till  the  church-tower  bells 

A  greeting  give  of  mtaaured  glee  ; 

And  milder  echoes  from  their  cells 

Repeat  the  bridal  symphony. 

Then,  or  far  earlier,  let  us  rove 

Where  mists  are  breaking  up,  or  gone. 

And  from  alofl  look  down  into  a  cove 

Besprinkled  with  a  careless  quire, 

Happy  milk  maids,  one  by  one 

Scattering  a  ditty,  each  to  her  desire, 

A  liquid  concert,  matchless  by  nice  Art, 

A  stream  as  if  from  one  full  heart. 

Blest  be  tlie  song  that  brightens 
The  blind  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  veteran's  mirth  ; 
Tjnscomed  the  peasant's  whistling  breath,  that  lightens 
His  duteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green  earth ; 
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For  the  tired  slave,  Song  lifb  the  languid  oar. 
And  bids  it  aptly  fall,  with  ehime 
That  beautifies  the  furest  shore. 
And  mitigates  the  harshest  clime. 

The  passage  of  deepest  impression,  and  manifestiDg  how  foitb- 
AiUy  Wordsworth  clings  to  the  real  heart  of  boman  natare,  it 
the  sublime  recalling  of  his  imagination  from  its  flights  into  tbe 
region  of  fable : 

—  "  The  gift  to  King  Amphion 

That  walled  a  city  with  its  melody 

Was  for  belief  uo  dream :  —  thy  skill,  Arion ! 

Could  humanize  the  creatures  of  the  sea. 

Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he  craves. 

Leave  for  one  chant ;  —  the  dulcet  sound 

Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves, 

And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 

Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course, 

'Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 

A  proud  One,  docile  as  a  managed  horse ; 

And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 

Sweeps  his  harp,  the  Master  rides  ; 

So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly  strand, 

And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star-bright 

In  memory,  through  silent  night. 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couched  in  the  shadow  of  Msenalian  pines, 

Was  passing  sweet ;  the  eye-balls  of  the  leopards 

That  in  high  triumph  drew  the  Lord  of  vines. 

How  did  they  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang ! 

While  Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground 

In  cadence,  —  and  Silenus  swang 

This  way  and  that,  with  wild-flowers  crowned. 

To  lifCf  to  life  give  back  thine  ear : 

Ye  who  are  longing  to  he  rid 

Offabhy  though  to  truth  subservient^  hear 

The  little  sprinhling  of  cold  earth  thatfdl 

Echoed  from  the  coffin-lid  ; 

The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell ; 

'  The  vain  distress-gun'  from  a  leeioard  shore 

liepeated  —  heard  and  heard  no  more  /*' 

There — is  the  might  of  Wordsworth's  genius,  in  thus  awa- 
kening a  sense  of  die  loftiest  moral  sublimity  by  the  utterance 
of  simple  truth  and  in  simple  language.  But  his  soaring  is  car- 
ried higher  into  a  sphere  yet  holier.    It  is  characteristic  that  a 
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theme  so  palpably  sensuous  is  associated  with  even  more  than 
the  emotions  of  the  heart.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  in  common 
with  all  that  is  material,  is  perishable ;  but  relief  from  the  bur- 
den of  that  thought  is  not  looked  for  in  any  mere  fancy.  The 
resting  place  of  Wordsworth's  spirit  is  the  lap  of  Faith — and 
the  poem  finds  its  sublime  close  in  the  truth  of  Christian  revela- 
tion : 

"  The  heavens,  whose  aspect  makes  our  minds  as  still 
As  they  themselves  appear  to  be, 
Innumerable  voices  fill 
With  everlasting  harmony ; 
The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist, 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ; 
Thy  pinions,  universal  Air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro, 
Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Strains  that  support  the  Seasons  in  their  round  ; 
Stem  Winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound. 

Break  forth  into  thanksgiving, 

Ye  banded  instruments  of  wind  and  chords'; 

Unite,  to  magnify  the  Ever-living, 

Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  voice  of  words  ! 

Nor  hushed  be  service  from  the  lowing  mead, 

Nor  mute  the  forest  hum  of  noon  ; 

Thou  too  be  heard,  lone  eagle !  freed 

From  snowy  peak  and  cloud,  attune 

Thy  hungry  barkings  to  the  hymn 

Of  joy,  that  from  her  utmost  walls 

The  six  days*  Work,  by  flaming  Seraphim, 

Transmits  to  Heaven !     As  Deep  to  Deep 

Shouting  through  one  valley  calls, 

All  worlds,  all  natures,  mood  and  measure  keep 

For  praise  and  ceaseless  gratulation,  poured 

Into  the  ear  of  God,  their  Lord  ! 

A  Voice  to  Light  gave  Being ; 

To  Time,  and  Man  his  earth-bom  chronicler, 

A  Voice  shall  finish  doubt  and  dim  foreseeing, 

And  sweep  away  life's  visionary  stir  ; 

The  trumpet  (we,  intoxicate  with  pride, 

Arm  at  its  blast  for  deadly  wars) 

To  archangelic  lips  applied. 

The  grave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars. 

O  Silence !  are  Man's  noisy  years 
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No  more  than  moments  of  tby  life  1 

Is  Harmony,  blest  queeu  of  smiles  and  tears. 

With  her  smooth  tones  and  discords  just, 

Tempered  into  rapturous  stiife, 

Thy  destined  boud-siave  l     No  !  though  earth  be  dust 

And  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve,  her  stay 

Is  in  the  Wobd,  that  shall  not  pass  away." 

In  Wordsworth's  poetry  treating  of  character  and  the  affec- 
tions, we  discover  even  more  of  his  fearless  and  affectionate  con- 
fidence in  truth.  He  sought  in  humble  and  rustic  life  materials 
for  his  imagination,  **  becanse,"  (among  other  reasons  assigned 
by  him,)  *'  in  that  condition,  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart 
find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less 
under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language, 
— and  because  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and,  consequently,  may  be  more  accurately 
contemplated,  and  more  forcibly  communicated."  (Pre/ace.) 
Believing  that  the  heart  might  be  better  studied,  when  divested 
of  its  artificial  and  arbitrary  feelings,  he  turned  to  that  portion 
of  his  kind,  in  which  he  could  look  on  '*  men  as  they  are  men 
within  themselves."  But  beside  this  professional  motive,  there 
was  another  impulse  for  his  well-matured  design  of  reclaiming  a 
desolate  tract  of  poetry — a  region  of  humanity  not  really  touch- 
ed by  the  artificial  poets  that  had  been  in  the  ascendant  so  long. 
Not  a  few  of  Wordsworth's  poems  were  composed  with  the  hope 
of  their  contributing  to  arrest  the  rapid  decay,  he  had  observed, 
of  the  home-affections  among  the  lower  orders  of  society — an 
evil  resulting  partly  from  some  legislative  measures  and  various 
social  devices,  inimical  to  independent  domestic  life.  A  private 
letter,  accompanying  the  *'  Lyrical  Ballads,"  was  addressed  to 
Charles  James  Fox  by  Wordsworth  in  1801.  This  letter, 
which  states  some  of  the  writer's  poetical  principles,  and  does 
great  honor  to  his  heart,  has  been  recently  published  in  a  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  has  reached  us  while  this  article  is  in 
preparation.  The  two  poems,  "  The  Brothers,"  and  "  Michael," 
to  which  Mr.  Fox's  attention  was  invited,  were  designed,  as  the 
letter  states,  for  pictures  of  the  domestic  affections  as  known  to 
exist  amongst  a  rural  class  in  the  north  of  England — and  '^  to 
show  that  men  who  do  not  wear  fine  clothes  can  feel  deeply." 
"  The  poems,"  the  writer  adds,  "  are  faithful  copies  from  na- 
ture ;  and  I  hope,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  you,  you 
will  at  least  be  able  to  perceive  that  they  may  excite  profitable 
sympathies  in  many  kind  and  good  hearts,  and  may  in  some 
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some  small  degree  enlarge  our  feelings  of  reverence  for  our  spe- 
cies, and  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  showing  that  our 
best  qualities  are  possessed  by  men  wlvom  me  are  too  apt  to  coti' 
sidcr^  not  with  reference  to  the  jfoints  in  which  tfiey  resemble  t«,  but 
to  those  in  which  they  mani/esily  differ  from  t«."  It  is  thus  the 
honorable  —  the  Christian  aim  of  much  of  Wordsworth's  poet- 
ry, to  persuade  mankind  of  their  common  human-heartedness  — 
to  correct  whatever  moral  evil  results  from  artificial  divisions  of 
society  —  to  disclose  the  natural  dignity  of  humble  life,  and  to 
create  a  sympathy  with  it  in  other  ranks.  The  broken  fellow- 
ship of  our  race,  is  one  of  the  sorrows  of  humanity  prompdog 
the  pathetic  lament —  ''  Alas  !  what  differs  more  than  man  from 
man  I"  —  in  the  last  book  of  the  Excursion. 

It  is  seen  then  that  Wordsworth's  predilection  for  the  depart- 
ments of  daily  life  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  choice  of  an  apt  sub- 
ject, but  a  moral  impulse,  and  when  it  is  vindicated  on  princi- 
ples of  taste  alone,  the  deeper  and  worthier  motive  is  lost  sight 
of.  There  is  something  noble  in  the  fervor  and  fearlessness 
with  which  he  embarks  in  the  cause  of  the  simple  forms  of  hu- 
manity : 

"  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  given,  wrhat  more  need  I  desire 

To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ] 

What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 

May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 

May  find  or  there  create  1" Peter  Bell, 

It  is,  however,  a  false,  because  a  partial,  estimate  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  —  that  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  humble  life. 
Its  purpose  is  more  comprehensive ;  first,  to  rescue  from  neglect 
the  forlorn  conditions,  and  then,  to  create  an  uninterrupted  sym- 
pathy along  the  whole  scale  of  society  —  feelings  that  can  stoop 
as  well  as  soar : 
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t« 


Glorious  is  the  blending 


Of  light  affections  climbing  or  descending 

Along  a  scale  of  light  and  life,  with  cares 

Alternate  ;  carrying  holy  thoughts  and  prayers 

Up  to  the  sovereign  seat  of  the  Most  High  ; 

Descending  to  the  worm  in  charity ; 

Like  those  good  Angels  whom  a  dream  of  night 

Gave,  in  the  field  of  Luz,  to  Jacob's  sight ; 

All,  while  he  slept,  treading  the  pendant  stairs 

Earthward  or  heavenward,  radiant  messengers, 

That,  with  a  perfect  will  in  one  accord 

Of  strict  obedience,  served  tlie  Almighty  Lord ; 

And  with  untired  humiUtifforehore 

To  speed  their  erroTid  by  the  wings  they  wore^  —  Humajiity, 

Wordsworth's  poetic  zeal  for  the  character  of  the  poor  is  full 
of  its  moral  uses.     There  is,  for  instance,  no  more  hackneyed 
palliation  for  the  want  of  charity  than  the  demerit  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  solicited  ;  our  weak  affections  grow  weaker  still  by 
disappointment,  and   the  heart,  almost  instinctively,  contracts 
itself  on  the  discovery  of  bounty  ill  requited,  and  misplaced 
compassion.     This  is  a  common  plea  of  selfishness,  and  a  com- 
mon refuge  from  ingratitude.     Now,  when  the  Poet  vindicates 
the  sensibilities  of  the  lowly,  he  does  a  service  —  not  to  them 
alone,  but  to  all  humanity  —  by  fostering  the  natural  love  be- 
tween man  and  roan.     It  is  a  precious  truth,  that  the  heart  of 
humble  life  is  quickly  susceptible  to  kindness.     On  more  than 
one  occa3ion  in  writings  on  the  habits  of  the  poor,  have  we  seen 
careful  observation  bearing  unintended  testimony  to  this  princi- 
ple in  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  the  touching  stanza  closing  the 
little  ballad  of  *' Simon  Lee"  again  and  again  recalled  and 
quoted : 

—  "  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning." 

What  higher  purpose  need  poetry  seek,  than  that  which  is  a 
pride  of  Wordsworth's  spirit —  the  assertion  of  the  indestructible 
dignity  of  human  nature.  It  is  apparent  in  the  tear-moving 
story  of  the  **  Deserted  Cottage,"  and  the  Church  yard  tales  in 
the  Excursion,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  small  poems.  There 
is  gospel  love  in  his  heart  when  he  tells  us, 

"  'Tis  Nature's  law 

That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things, 
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Of  forms  created  tbe  most  vile  and  bnite, 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good  —  a  spirit  and  pulse  of  good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 
Inseparably  linked.     Then  be  assured 
That  least  of  all  can  aught  —  that  ever  owned 
The  heaven-regarding  eye  and  front  sublime 
AVhich  man  is  bom  to  —  sink,  howe'er  depressed. 
So  low  as  to  be  scorned  without  a  sin ; 
AVithout  offence  to  God  cast  out  of  view ; 
Like  the  drv  remnant  of  a  srarden  flower 
"Wliosc  seeds  are  shed,  or  as  an  implement 

Worn  out  and  worthless." 

The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

In  this  poem,  desicrned  to  show  the  moral  value  of  a  being  whose 
active  usefulness  had  wholly  ceased,  there  is  an  exquisite  trait  of 
Wordsworth's  geoius.  The  portrait  is  minutely  elaborated,  of 
one  in  the  last  stages  of  animal  decay  —  the  pulses  of  life  almost 
stopped  —  even  the  passive  emotions  scarce  recognised  —  in  a 
word,  almost  kindred  to  the  dust  that  is  hardly  disturbed  by  his 
feet.  Now,  it  is  not  enonsrh  to  discover  the  neirative  attributes 
of  such  a  shell  of  humanitv  —  the  unconscious  instrument  to  in- 
spire  the  hearts  of  others  with  impulses  of  kindness  —  bat 
Wordsworth  confers  on  this  very  "  shadow  of  a  dream,"  an 
endowment,  which,  while  it  gives  just  a  ray  of  hnman  dignity,  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  picture  of  utter  human  helplessness : 

"  The  aged  Man 
Had  placed  his  staft*  across  the  broad  smooth  stone 
That  overlays  the  pile  :  and  from  a  l>a^ 
All  while  with  flour,  the  dole  of  village  dames. 
Ho  drew  his  scraps  antl  frasments.  one  by  one ; 
And  scanned  them  with  a  tixed  and  serious  look 
Of  idle  computation.     In  the  sun. 
1  'pon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile. 
Surrounded  by  those  wild  unpeopled  hills. 
He  sat,  and  ate  his  tlxxl  in  solitude : 
And  ever,  scattereti  trom  his  palsied  hand. 
That,  still  attempting  to  prevent  the  waste. 
Was  batileil  still,  the  crumbs  in  little  shower^ 
Fell  on  the  gn^und :  amd  the  fmaii  mountain  birds^ 
yot  venturing  yft  to  j^fvi'  tAtir  dirjttinrd  rtu.il, 
Ai>jfri»^tc/if^d  tcUAin  the  length  *?/  half  hU  *ttifS* 

And  the  beautv  of  the  Poet's  benevolence  shines  forth  in  the 
closing  aspiration,  that  tbe  old  man  —  a  burthen  to  the  earth 
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only  in  the  thoughts  of  beart-swoln  pride,  and  of  "  that  half>wis- 
dom  half-experience  gives*'  —  may  still  in  freedom  live,  the  be- 
nefactor of  inferior  creatures : 


**  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit  down 


Beneath  the  trees,  or  on  a  gprassy  bank 
By  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share  his  chance-gathered  meal ;  and,  finally, 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die  !" 

There  are  two  poems  —  "  The  Two  April  Mornings,"  and 
•*  The  Fountain*'  —  of  which  we  desire  to  speak,  without  viola- 
ting their  beauty  by  broken  extracts.  Their  indefinable  charm 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  explain,  except  by  a  conviction  ex- 
pressed by  the  Poet  himself,  in  a  note  to  the  Excursion,  that 
*'  vigorous  hu man-hearted ness  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste."  The  grace  with  which  homely  life  is  arrayed  —  the 
sympathetic  power  of  the  simplest  emotions  —  the  communion 
with  nature  —  and  the  independence  of  artificial  excitement,  do 
not  adequately  explain  their  effect.  Inimitably  they  show  the 
delicate  ebb  and  flow  of  human  feeling  —  the  mysterious  visita- 
tions to  the  heart  —  and  oh !  how  the  memory  of  the  dead  comes 
back  to  us,  we  know  not  whence. 

In  Wordsworth's  highly  cultivated  affection  for  human  na- 
ture we  may  look  for  that  reverence  of  womanhood,  which,  it  is 
our  belief,  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  all  manly  genius. 
It  is  part  of  his  comprehensive  scheme  for  elevating  and  purify- 
ing humanity,  to  throw  the  light  of  his  imagination  upon  the 
meek  majesty  of  the  female  heart — its  faithfulness — its  forti- 
tude —  its  heroism.  Now  the  sanity  of  Wordsworth's  genius 
admits  of  no  romantic  exaggeration  or  vapid  sentimentality  on 
this  subject,  nor  does  it  correspond  with  his  mood  of  thought  to 
idolize  a  beauty  that  is  perishable.  While  it  is  his  delight  to 
show  **  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  made  !"  he  regards 
her  moving  in  the  orbit  of  domestic  life  —  not  as  enshrined  by 
a  superstitious  chivalry,  but  the  being  that  God  gave,  because  h 
was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  It  is  a  worthy,  and  no  light 
effort  of  poetic  genius,  to  take  from  the  extravagances  of  romance 
all  that  is  attractive,  and  to  blend  it  with  the  daily-household 
worth  of  womanhood,  and  thus  preserving  its  beauty,  to  reveal 
the  spiritual  and  the  practical,  which  in  their  harmony  make  up 
the  perfection  of  female  lovelmess.  Such  is  the  idea  of  this  pic- 
ture: 

NO.  VII. — VOL.  IV.  8 
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"  She  \vn9  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  mj  sight ; 
A  lovrly  Apparition,  sent 
To  bo  a  mumciit's  ornament; 
Hor  vyvt\  ns  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 
Liko  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
Hut  all  tilings  else  about  her  drawn 
I'^oMi  Mny-time's  brightest,  loveliest  dawn; 
.1  ifattrift^  t^hape,  an  Image  gay, 
7b  ImHiitt  to  startlCf  and  way-lay, 

/  .tiiM«  hvr  Hfton  nearer  view, 

.1  Spirit,  yrt  a  Woman,  too! 

llor  houMrhf>l(l  motions  light  and  free, 

\\\\\  .stops  of  virgin  lilierty; 
.1  rounfrna/irr  in  which  did  meet 
Sun/  nt'orda,  prominea  as  sweet ; 

I  (  %  fit  turf  not  too  hrisj^ht  or  good 
b\n'  fnttHon  ntitiin'\\  ditilyfttod; 
b\»i  tntMsicut  sorrou\s^  simjjfc  wiles, 
l*tttixt\  /t/ttfni\  /ore,  kixses,  tears,  and  smiles, 

\iul  now  I  HOC  with  cyo  serene 
t*ho  vtM-y  pul.Ho  of  t.ho  machine ; 

V  tioiiiv;  broiithing  thoughtful  breath, 

V  l'if4\ollor  botwecn  life  and  death; 
t'lo  uM*.ou  iirin,  the  temperate  will, 
s;«ulio.iu*o.  foivsight,  strength,  and  skill; 

I  ., .  I .  '    II  'to/lit n,  nobly  planned, 
*''■  ,».  H.  fi»  rnmjort,  and  command ; 
i'..    r»-    '  Sf licit  still,  and  bright 
I     .  ss-  ft.i'ti»ti(  of  an  angel-light.** 

s>    •x.u.v-  ol  li'uiale  gracefulness,  Wordsworth  incorpo- 

^^  \.,.    ,s  ^'\u*rnul  nature.     In  one  finely  imagiuative 

^;^^"    "^    .vxs-w-'"**  4h»srribed  by  which  Nature  moulds  the 

"^  ■     ^ ui    uv  bv  silent  sympathy  with  the  motions  and 

'^    *  4.,4U ,  MiM^nsate  things,"  and  so  makes  •*  a  Lady 

..  ,,^o».^  ioo,  as  if  to  give  permanence  to  fleeting 

"^       -.     V  *-^  '^n^^"'"*^***  ^y  ^*^®  ^Gss  perishable  forms  of 

*"    *  ^   ^.,^>  ,,i.l  UI  ilii-  sky  —  as  in  that  sweet  stanxa  de- 

■     -• 

\.;o  »is  lofky  cave 
•  :^  ivH»t  HO  free; 
\.  v*rrv  jv*  ft  wave 
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Animate  aod  iDanimate  nature  seem  endowed  alike  with  life. 
Tbis  beautiful  blending  together  of  different  forms  of  creation 
appears  in  the  little  poem,  *<  The  Solitary  Reaper :" 

**  Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O,  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  1  — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old.  unhappy,  fa  r-oif  things, 

And  battles  long  ago  : 

Or  is  it-  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  1 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 

That  has  been  and  may  be  again ! 

Whate'or  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  snni;  could  have  no  ending ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ;  — 
I  listened  motionless  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.*' 

It  is,  however,  to  the  endowments  of  the  heart  of  woman  that 
Wordsworth's  noblest  tributes  are  paid,  in  the  admirable  epi- 
sodes in  the  Excursion  — the  stories  of  Margaret  and  the  desert- 
ed Cottap;e,  and  of  **  poor  Ellen,"  in  which,  without  a  single 
romantic  incident,  the  deepest  pathos  is  produced  by  the  simple 
narrative,  in  one  case,  of  a  hope  wearily  deferred,  and  the  heart's 
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mortal  sickness,  and,  in  the  other,  of  the  pangs  of  a  broken  fiiith, 
with  the  added  anguish  of  a  mother's  moaming. 

To  the  passion  of  love  itself —  the  most  common  property  in 
the  tenure  of  poets  —  but  little  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  de- 
voted,— partly,  perhaps,  because  his  forward-looking  mind  finds 
in  beauty  food  for  meditation  more  than  rapture,  and  partly  be- 
cause a  more  expanded  theory  of  love  per\'ades  all  his  strains. 
In  the  fanciful  lines,  ^<  The  Poet  and  the  Caged  Dove,"  the 
reproach  of  having  kept  aloof  from  lays  of  love  is  met  by  the 
plea, 

"  Love,  blessed  Love,  is  every  where 
The  spirit  of  my  song : 
'Mid  grove,  and  by  the  calm  fireside. 
Love  animates  my  lyre." 

Besides,  the  passion  in  most  of  its  developments  is  a  fitful  and 
restless  one,  and  the  home  of  Wordsworth's  spirit  is  in  <*  the 
depths,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul."  It  is  his  delight  to  por- 
tray the  emotion  which  is  fervent,  but  not  ungovernable  ;  almost 

"  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 


In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 
No  fears  to  beat  awav  —  no  strife  to  heal  — 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure ;" 

and  to  show  not  so  much  its  transports  as  its  enduring  stead- 
fastness, and  the  heroism  it  inspires  into  the  heart  of  woman : 


«• 


mightier  far 


Than  strength  of  ner^*e  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  thoygk  hUjarorite  teat  btfttble  icaman's  breast,** 

But  if  the  poet  has  refrained  from  lays  of  love,  he  has  made 
amends  in  that  poem  which  Landor  has  spoken  of  as  '^  a  compo- 
sition which  Sophocles  might  have  exulted  to  own,"  by  a  single 
stanza,  containing  a  moral  conception  of  love  worth  volumes  of 
amator\'  stufl* : 

"  Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seekins:  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given, 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven  — 
That  self  might  be  annulled  :  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream  opposed  to  love.*'  —  Laodamia. 
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It  might  be  thought  that  Wordsworth^s  lore  of  external  na- 
ture and  of  ideal  beauty,  not  less  than  his  adection  for  homely  life, 
would  withdraw  his  genius  from  sympathy  with  the  bolder  im- 
pulses of  public  and  national  emotions.  But  the  soul  of  a  great 
poet  is  large, — and  strong  to  range  through  the  whole  sphere 
of  hnmanity.  So  far  from  his  poetry  being  divorced  from  pub- 
lic feeling,  it  is  rich  in  the  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  patriotism,  and 
in  the  universal  principles  of  genuine  freedom.  This  is  the  fel- 
lowship between  the  Briton  and  his  republican  kinsman  ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  show  that  the  strains  Wordsworth  has 
dedicated  to  liberty  are  instinct  with  a  spirit  not  limited  to  any 
fashion  of  government  His  poems  on  the  subject  of  liberty  are 
thoroughly  British  in  spirit,  —  they  would  be  false  and  defective 
were  they  otherwise,  but  they  involve  principles  that  are  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  who  are  sprung  from  British  ancestry 

—  spiritual  truths  not  limited  by  soil  or  by  time.  Like  all  his 
poetry,  they  are  fraught  with  the  imperishable,  and  may  foster  a 
love  of  freedom  and  of  countrv,  the  wide  world  over. 

Mr.  Wordsworth*s  life  has  been  coincident  with  a  period  full 
of  instruction,  on  these  subjects,  to  the  philosophic  mind.  Du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  in  France 
for  a  short  time,  and  his  was  not  a  spirit  to  remain  unmoved, 
when  to  the  eye  of  enthusiasm,  '*  the  whole  earth  the  beauty 
wore  of  promise.'*  But  soon,  in  sober  mood,  he  detected  in  the 
form  of  Liberty  which  started  from  that  soil,  Licentiousness  dis- 
guised —  and  at  length  transformed  into  '*  an  armed  creature 

—  abhorred  by  Heaven,  a  terror  to  the  £arth ;"  and  when  to 
England  seemed  assigned  the  exalted  office  of  not  only  defend- 
ing her  own  shored,  but  of  redeeming  Europe,  it  was  a  glorious 
theme  for  the  greatest  of  her  poets,  from  his  native  mountains, 
to  sound 

"  Wo  !  wo,  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field  ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  yield." 

But  the  sympathies  of  Wordsworth  are  not  only  with  his  coun- 
tr}'men  in  arms.  His  heart  is  wherever  the  battle  of  freedom  is 
fought  —  with  the  Venetians,  the  Tyrolese,  and  the  Spaniards 

—  with  Hdfler,  and  Palafox — in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  and 
in  the  streets  of  Zaragoza,  made  glorious  by  "  meek-eyed  wo- 
men without  fear,"  and  by  '*  more  than  martial  courage  in  the 
breast  of  peaceful  civic  virtue."  —  The  "  Sonnets  dedicated  to 
Liberty,"  with  the  accompanying  Odes,  are  worthy  of  affection- 
ate study,  as  a  series  of  the  noblest  effusions  of  a  pure  and  phi- 
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losophic  patriotism.  Tbey  address  every  element  by  wbicfa  the 
sense  of  nationality  may  be  quickened.  The  genios  of  the  re- 
publican Milton  is  sublimely  apostropbiied  —  the  memory  of  the 
great  men  of  other  days  —  the  moral  associations  of  EoglaDd^i 
ancient  glory — of  her  language  and  her  faith —  all  are  appealed 
to  breathe  new  life  into  the  nation's  heart.  Shame  and  sorrow 
are  in  the  poet's  strains,  when  he  fancies  his  countrjroen  nneqnal 
to  *'  the  good  old  cause"  of  freedom,  and  faint-hearted  and  dis- 
pirited by  apathy  and  selGshness  and  monied  apprebensioni. 
Bet  the  roost  precious  lesson  in  these  poems,  is  that  a  people's 
power  is  not  in  martial  array  —  fleets,  and  armies,  and  external 
wealth  —  nor  even  in  Nature's  protection — mountains  and  the 
CXrean  —  but  in  man's  unconquerable  mind,  and  in  the  majetty 
of  right : 

"  The  power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing. 
Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space ; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace. 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  bide  at  will,  —  for  freedom  combating 
By  ju?t  revenee  inflamed  ^   No  fiK>t  may  chase. 
No  eye  can  follow,  lo  ^  fatal  place 
Thai  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 
Within  its  awful  caves.  —  From  year  to  year 
Spring?  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near ; 
No  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind. 
Rising  like  water  fn^m  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  noi»k  a  Hp  that  it  may  cheer." 

This  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  Tract  on  the  Cintra  Con- 
vention, bv  a  reftrence  to  the  vile  policy  of  the  British  ministry 
in  hirinir  Hessians  airaiiisi  revolted  America.  "  The  force  with 
which  those  tioops  would  attack,  was  c^ross,  tangible,  and  might 
be  calculated  ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  their  presence 
would  cn^aie,  was  subtle,  ethereal,  mighty,  and  incalculable." 
It  is  admirably  in  character,  that,  while  Wordsworth  recognises 
in  the  ninirnificent  sonnet  on  the  two  voices  of  the  Sea  and  of 
the  Mountains  the  shelter  that  Nature  gi%'es  to  liberty,  he  pro- 
claims the  greater  might  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  a  protecting 
Providi*nce : 

•*  InhuuK  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  st»>vl ; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear, 
Tlu>  const  of  France  —  the  coa*t  of  France  how 
l>rawn  aluuwt  into  frii«htful  neighborhood. 
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I  shrank  ;  for  verily  tbe  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there ! 
What  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.     Winds  blow  and  waters  roH, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity ; 
Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !  One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Oiily  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free." 

Wordsworth's  perfect  self-possession  is  finely  shown  in  his 
mode  of  treating  the  career  of  Buonaparte,  which  does  not  so 
much  provoke  vehement  denunciation,  as  suggest  meditations 
on  the  frailty  of  all  lawless  and  immoral  force.  His  heart  is 
chiefly  moved  becanse  of  the  warfare  *'  against  the  life  of  virtue 
in  mankind,"  but  still  he  looked  on  tbe  Adventurer  of  France 
with  a  confidence  that ''  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred  course," 
and  that  at  no  distant  day  he  might  raise  the  triumphant  song  — 
**  the  horse  and  his  rider  are  thrown  into  the  sea."  The  poet's 
sense  of  truth  is  manifest  in  repudiating  with  scorn  the  pretexts 
with  which,  as  from  a  Roman  master,  liberty — a  French  boon — 
was  proclaimed  to  captive  nations,  and  in  this  spirit,  in  the  ani- 
mated lines,  '<  Rob  Roy's  Grave,"  be  recalls  a  hasty  comparison 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Scottish  Outlaw  : 

**  O !  say  not  so ;  compare  them  not ; 
I  would  not  wrong  thee.  Champion  brave ! 
Would  VTrong  thee  nowhere ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  on  thy  grave. 

For  thou,  although  writh  some  wild  thoughts, 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  savage  Clan  ! 
Hadst  this  to  boast  of;  thou  didst  love 
The  liberty  of  man. 

And  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thou  would*st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself 
And  battled  for  the  Right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay. 
The  poor  man's  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand  ; 
And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength, 
Had  thine  at  their  command." 

During  the  struggles  with  France,  it  was  Wordsworth's  pur- 
pose to  kindle  a  holy  indignation  against  their  enemyy  and  a 
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martial  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  he  never 
faltered,  '*  for,  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?"  But  in  these  impassioned  strains 
of  war,  it  is  beautiful  to  perceive  the  poet's  heart  essentially  the 
same  as  when  asserting  the  native  dignity  of  man  in  the  homely 
paths  of  peace.  When  he  gathers  into  one  dark  cloud  his  in- 
dignant emotions,  we  can  still  perceive  the  soft  radiance  of  his 
gentle  and  meditative  spirit.  In  this  blending  of  various  ele- 
ments there  is  a  beauty,  which  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
that  unusual  appearance  in  the  sky,  when  a  thunder-cloud  is 
suffused  with  the  light  of  sunset,  and  the  flashes  of  the  storm  take 
a  milder  hue  from  the  rays  of  evening. 

The  poems  on  public  topics  are  full  of  that  close  clinging  to 
the  human  heart,  and  faith  in  *'  one  Almighty  sway,"  which  cha- 
racterize Wordsworth's  poetry.  A  fine  instance  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  pieces  on  the  destruction  of  the  French  Army  in 
Russia :  the  first  is  a  bold  personification  of  Winter : 

"  He  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth  ; 
He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  firmest  hold  ; 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly  runs ; 
For  why  —  unless  for  liberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home  —  ah  !  why  should  hoary  Age  be  bold  1" 

"  Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed, 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch  freed, 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind. 
And  bade  the  Snow  their  ample  backs  bestride, 

And  to  the  battle  ride. 
No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt. 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault ; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind. 
Whole  legions  sink  —  and  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death  :  look  for  them  —  and  descry. 
When  mom  returns,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy." 

From  this  high  mood  of  imagination,  he  passes  to  a  strain  in 
the  next  piece,  overflowing  with  fancy  : 

"  Ye  Storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your  King ! 
And  ye,  mild  Seasons  —  in  a  sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  some  high  fail],  while  father  Time 
Looks  on  delighted  —  meet  in  festal  ring. 
And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing ! 
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Sing  ye,  mth  blossoms  crowned,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Of  Winter's  breath  surcharged  with  sleety  showers. 

And  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing  ! 

Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green  grass  ; 

With  feet,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report  your  gain  : 

Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main. 

And  to  the  aerial  zephyrs  as  they  pass, 

That  old  decrepit  Winter — He  hath  slain 

That  host,  which  rendered  all  your  beauties  vain  !" 

But  as  if  he  had  done  injustice  to  (he  heart  of  man,  and  failed 
to  recognise  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  by  ascribing  too  much 
to  the  unfeeling  Elements,  the  poet  turns  away  to  even  a  higher 
and  steadier  flight : 

**  By  Moscow  self-devoted  to  a  blaze 
Of  dread  fid  sacrifice  ;  by  Russian  blood 
Lavished  in  fight  with  desperate  hardihood ; 
The  unfeeling  Elements  no  claim  shall  raiso 
To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  prjjise 
For  what  she  did  and  suilered.     Pledjjcs  sure 
Of  a  deliverance  absolute  and  pure 
She  gave,  if  Faith  mip^ht  tread  the  beaten  ways 
Of  Providence.     But  now  did  the  Most  High 
Exalt  his  still  small  voice  ;  — to  <|uell  that  Host 
Gathered  his  power,  a  manifest  ally; 
He,  whose  heaped  waves  confounded  the  proud  boast 
Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snow,  and  Frost, 
*  Finish  the  strife  by  deadliest  victory  !'  " 

Another  element  of  his  genius,  brought  into  fine  relief  in  these 
songs  of  freedom,  is  Wordsworth's  invincible  hopefulness.  His 
co:didence  in  humanitVi  with  its  »«  few  strong  instincts,"  and 
the  maje-^ty  of  right  and  genuine  freedom,  never  wavered,  even 
when  Europe — Britain  alone  unconquered — was  swept  by  an 
unrelenting  foe.  His  inspiration  is  filled  with  Hope's  perpetual 
breath,  and  not  the  ascendancy  of  power  taken  in  contempt  of 
right  can  give  a  doubt  of  Providence.  This  justifies  his  honor- 
able exultation  : 

"  the  poet  claims  at  least  this  praise. 

That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 

Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  from  hope 

In  the  worst  moments  of  these  evil  days  ; 

From  hope,  the  paramount  dufi/  that  Heaven  lays. 

For  its  own  honor,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 

Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart  — 
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That  an  accuned  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 

Nor,  —  touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  thtir  guilt 

For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  is  spilt, 

And  justice  labors  in  extremity  — 

Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 

O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  !" 

It  is  this  hopefulness  thai  infuses  such  steady  cheerfulness 
through  his  poetry*,  and  guards  his  seriousness  from  sinking  to 
dejection.  For  the  mere  tendency  to  excess  of  melancholy  in 
the  series  of  poems  which  had  their  beginning  at  the  *'  sorrow- 
stricken  door"  of  Abbotsford,  he  makes  a  touching  "  Apofjogy^ 
Nor  is  the  poet's  composure  disturbed  by  witnessing  the  progress 
of  Science,  with  all  its  **  motions  and  means — at  war  with  old 
poetic  feeling,"  and  marring  the  loveliness  of  nature.  Nay,  he 
proclaims  its  triumphs — the  intellectual  mastery  over  the  blind 
elements — and  mourns  only  when  he  beholds  it  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  people's  health  —  moral  and  physical.  He  de- 
plores not  the  loss  of  ancient  themes  of  poetry,  but  mechanical 
philosophy  ministering  to  the  appetite  for  gain,  and  laying  waste 
the  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land  — its  simple  manners,  and 
the  innocent  open-air  life  of  childhood.  Except  so  far  as  the 
devices  of  an  inventive  age  tend  to  distemper  a  nation^s  heart, 
Wordsworth's  poetic  eye  looks  complacently  on  the  career  of 
Science,  in  the  confidence  that,  though  the  ancient  cisterns  of 
poetry  may  be  broken,  imagination  can  draw  from  the  living 
and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  truth  and  feeling.  The  genius 
of  true  Poetry  is  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  speed  of  Science  ;  it 
is  ever  in  advance  —  like  the  flying  figure  of  Lucifer  in  Guido's 
Aurora  —  the  very  flame  of  its  torch  not  borne  back  by  the  cur- 
rent of  its  own  flight,  but  pointing  always  forward  : 

*'  Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recall  ? 
To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 
Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn  aside  I 
No,  —  let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man*s  fall. 
The  universe  is  infinitely  wide, 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified. 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new  wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery,  tthich  thou  alone ^ 
Imaginative  FaitJi  /  canH  overleap, 
Jn  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love  ^  —  the  throne 
Of  Power  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
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Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingness." 

In  taking  leave  of  tlie  subject  of  this  nrliclei  we  cannot  repress 
our  mingled  astonishment  and  regret  at  the  number  of  poems 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  untouched.  "  The  Excursion"  alone, 
demands,  rather  than  the  cursory  allusions  we  have  made  to  pas* 
sages  of  it,  the  systematic  comment  due  to  a  great  philosophic 
poem.  We  pass  by,  also,  among  others,  tl)e  admirable  series  of 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  —  the  poems  on  old  age  and  death —  ma« 
ny  of  the  lyrical  pieces,  and  the  various  narrative  poems.  Id 
the  latter,  especially,  is  conspicuous  the  poet's  confidence,  that 
genuine  imagination  need  never  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature, 
but  can  earn  for  the  simplicity  of  truth  a  deeper  sympathy  than 
all  the  stimulants  of  exaggeration  can  give.  He  is  content  with 
the  serene  light  of  nature,  though  our  dull  vision  may  feel  it 
less  than  the  flashes  of  a  false  imagination:  —  a  conflagration 
may  be  quickly  and  widely  reflected  from  a  murky  atmosphere, 
but  what  earth-kindled  fire  can  fill  the  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky  f  It 
is  only  the  highest  poetic  genius  that  is  native  to  the  calm  regions 
of  simple  truth.  In  the  story  of'*  Michael,"  for  instance,  the  tra- 
gic events  of  which  —  the  catastrophe  of  the  son's  career —  are 
told  in  five  lines,  may  be  seen  how  free  Wordsworth  is  from 
the  pertinacity  with  which  inferior  artists  worry  the  heart  into  a 
state  of  sensibility.  We  must  omit,  also,  the  consideration  of  his 
powers  of  versification,  and  the  faultless  taste  with  which  every 
mode  of  thought  and  feeling  seems  to  find  a  peculiarly  accord- 
ant form  of  metre —  from  the  sweetness  of  his  rhyn^e  to  tlie  ma< 
jestic  march  of  his  blank  verse  — -  the  appropriate  music  of  his 
high  philosophy.  It  is  his  praise,  too,  to  have  fully  exemplified 
the  unknown  capacities  of  the  sonnet  to  express  almost  every 
variety  of  poetic  impulse.  In  the  delicate  but  rich  melody  of 
Wordsworth's  verse  may  be  heard  what  Lamb  describes  as  "that 
small  soft  voice,  which  the  idea  of  articulated  words  raises  in  a 
silent  reader."  The  pure  and  transparent  English  in  which  his 
poetry  is  written,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

If  our  illustrations  have  omitted  a  large  portion  of  the  mate* 
rials  of  Wordsworth's  fame,  how  greatly  is  our  astonishment  in* 
creased  by  the  knowledge  that  much  is  still  reserved  in  the  pri« 
vacy  of  his  manuscripts.  There  is  withheld  from  the  world,  not 
only  "  The  Recluse,"  with  that  prefatory  poem,  which  called 
from  the  admiring  spirit  of  Coleridge,  the  tribute  of  a  poem  at 
honorable  to  him  who  gave  as  to  him  who  received— > but  what 
appears  to  have  excited  most  earnest  curiosity '— ao  nnpabUabtd 
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Tragedy.  This  too, — uTinen  more  than  forty  years  ago, — 
was  pronounced  "  wonderful"  by  ihe  same  enthusiastic,  sirong- 
spoken  friend.  Why  all  these  wriiiogs  are  so  persevering ly 
kept  back,  now  that  the  world  is  better  disposed  to  do  justice, 
we  know  not ;  nor  are  we  disponed  to  question  the  propriety, 
when  we  reflect  how  nioch  better  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  managed 
his  own  reputation  than  if  he  had  been  more  guided  bv  the  critics. 
The  published  extracts  from  his  manuscripts  are  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  rai&e  a  lii<;h  expectaiinn  of  the  treasures  yet  in 
store.  Whether  the  drama  will  equal  Coleridge's  unqualified 
eulogy,  or  the  commendation  of  the  tew  friends  to  whom  it  has 
been  imparted  —  and  whether  the  authors  geuius  is  better  suited 
to  develop  the  elements  of  human  character,  than  to  follow 
them  through  their  e.xhibition  in  contest  or  repose,  we  will  form 
an  opinion,  when  the  work  is  ntade  public  —  and  not  till  then. 
A  tragic  drama  from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth  naturallv  creates 
expectation,  with  somethius;  of  curiosity  to  learn,  whether,  strip- 
ping "  gorgeous  Tragedy"  of  her  **  sceptred  pail,"  he  has  ven- 
tured to  carry  the  muse,  as  in  otiier  of  his  poems,  into  the  walks 
of  homely  life.  A  passage  in  the  Excursion  gives  some  encou- 
ragement to  this  thought.  That  it  could  be  done  with  efiect  is 
in  some  measure  indicated  by  a  dramatic  stroke  in  the  tragic 
story  of  Ellen,  in  the  same  book  : 

'*  She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral  train  ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 
To  urge,  unlhinkinprly,  tlieir  prompt  departui-e, 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commaiidiiicr  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

*  Nav,  ve  must  wait  mv  time  !'  and  down  she  sate. 
And  by  the  unclosed  coiiin  kept  her  seat, 
Weeping  and  looking,  lookinir  on  and  weeping, 
Upon  the  last  sweet  shiniber  of  her  Child, 

Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satished." 

The  powers  of  Wordsworth  continue  at  the  present  day  in 
matured  and  unabated  vigor,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  believe  that 
a  life  so  employed  may  be  providentially  prolonged  —  a  bless- 
ing to  his  kind.  A  career  so  illustrious  for  fidelity  to  his  great 
endowments  can  be  explained  by  the  moral  cultivation,  which 
alone  guards  genius  from  decay.  Knowing  that,  \%hen  the 
visionary  faculty  is  divorced  from  the  moralbeing,  the  poet's 
early  gladness  is  at  last  changed  into  solitary-hearted  sorrow,  he 
has  sustained  the  life  of  his  imagination  by  endowing  it  with 
the  imperishable  attributes  of  spirituality.  "  His   consciousness 
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of  the  dnnjrer  of  poetic  genius  was  expressed  in  that  stanza 
openin&c  with  the  finest  description  yet  given  of  the  hapless  pro- 
digy of  Bristol : 

"  Ithfmght  of  Chattcrtorif  the  marrdhun  Boy^ 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  liis  pride  ; 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  <^lory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  ploiirrh,  alony;  the  mountain  side  : 
JB//  our  oicn  spirits  tire  ire  deified  ; 
?T1f  Poets  in  our  fiuuth  heain  iv  s^ladness^ 
But  thereof  eotnc  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness*^ 

We  have  claimed  for  Wordsworth,  rank  ainonp:  the  greatest 
of  English  Poets.     We  appeal  to  the  trihuiial  in  the  hearts  of 
the  wise — the  thonfrhtfnl — and  the  feeling.     We   have  seen 
him  breathinij^  ik^w  life  into  poetry  and  philosophy,  revealing  a 
new  world  of  poetry,  by  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  law  of 
his  mind,  that  '*  wisflom  is  oft-limes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than 
when  we  soar"  —  and  tracing  the  links  by  which  the  highest 
aspirations  of  onr  nature  are  connected  with  the  ground-nest  in 
which  ihey  are  fostered.     We  have  seen  him,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  humility,  giving  beauty  to  humble  life  —  and  shed- 
ding glory  on  the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  on  the  meekness 
of  woman  :  exposing  the  littleness  of  pride,  and  illustrating  the 
kindred  ties  between  lowliness  and  sublimity  —  his  poetry  being, 
like  one  of  his  own  fair  scenes,  "  a  lowly  vale,  and  yet  U|difted 
high  among  the  mountains."     We  have  shown  him  so  confiding 
in  Truth  as  to  disdain  alliance  with  an  artificial  phraseology  and 
unnatural  stimulants,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to  that  natural 
abhorrence  of  falsehood,  which  happily  has  not  perished  in  the 
heart   of  man  :    so  confiding,   loo,  in  the  sovereignty  of  his 
art  as  to  look  with  composure  on  the  progress  of  Science — 
knowing  that  no  acquisitions  of  the  senses  or  the  understanding 
can  disturb  the  tranquillity  and  the   repose  of  an  imaginative 
faith  —  that  ima<<ination  can  pitch  her  tents  in  advance  of  even 
the  outposts  of  knowledge — and  by  its  spiritual  agency  render 
the  spoils  of  philosophy  subservient  to  moral  victories.    It  is  thus 
that  to  Wordsworth's  poetry  eminently  is  applicable  the  fine  ob- 
servation of  one  of  the  **  Guessers  at  Truth,"  that  **  Poetry  is  to 
philosophy  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  rest  of  the  week."     The 
poet's  power  has  been  exhibited  not  only  in  disclosing  what  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  to  the  senses,  but  in  associating  it 
with  the  spiritual  being  within,  and  in  proclaiming,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  fearless  stanzas  ou  ^<  Presentiments,"  that 
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"  Tnith  shows  a  glorious  face 
AVhile  on  that  isf/nnu^,  which  cammands 
The  amHrilx  of  both  icorlih,  she  stands.'' 

Not  only  lias  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  virtuous  sensibility,  but 
by  animatinu:  netrlected  sympathies  he  binds  the  human  family 
into  a  closer  brotherhood,  and  by  giving;  strength  and  diprnity 
to  the  domestic  and  social  affections,  dispels  the  torpor  of  our 
conimon  life.  We  have  observed  him  moving  with  a  serene 
tlij;ht  aUui^  the  whole  scale  of  creation,  up  towards  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High;  and  exploring  the  human  heart,  and  all  its 
range  of  emotions  from  its  daily,  homely  feelings,  to  the  height 
of  heroic  passions,  and  the  depth  of  its  most  fearful  anguish  — 
withni,  dealing  so  chastely  with  our  disordered  nature,  that  in 
the  thousands  of  lines  he  has  composed,  there  is  not  one  word 
which  (to  rescue  an  harmonious  line  from  an  obsolete  poet,) 

**  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear."  — Donne, 

It  is  the  highest  and  holiest  purpose  of  poetry  to  minister  to 
the  sorrows  inherent  in  human  nature.  To  this  have  Words- 
worth's  genius  and  his  life  been  consecrated,  and  when  we  behold 
him  sending  the  soni  into  itself,  to  be  admonished  of  its  weak- 
ness, or  made  conscious  of  its  power  —  taking  thought  for  the 
poor  nnd  the  humble  —  elevating  the  sense  of  humanity  hy  the 
inv\cin«tive  idea  of  childhood  —  in  a  word,  forever  cherishing 
in  the  henrt  of  man,  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love  —  then  in  the 
*nMimiiv  and  beauty  of  his  Muse,  we  can  trace  —  in  the  sweet 
j^hrtse  of  Spenser  — 

*«  The  lineaments  of  Gospell  bookes.*' 
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Art.  XL — R/morts  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorkf  made  oy  the  Govcjiu/r  to  the  Assemblyy  February^  1836 
and  1637. 

The  whole  science  of  geology  is  recent.  It  is  little  more 
than  fifty  years  since  favts  began  to  be  made  the  basis  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  speculations  and  hypotheses  of  the 
older  writers  have  scarcely  any  connexion  witii  what  is  now  de- 
nominated geology,  or  the  science  of  the  composition,  structurei 
formation,  and  revolutions  in  the  crust  of  our  globe. 

Recent  as  is  the  science,  it  has  had  its  vicissitudes.  Begin- 
ning with  lofty  pretensions,  and  prosecuted  by  many  bold  and 
fearless  spirits,  it  was  supposed  to  lead  to  dungerous  conclu- 
sions. It  tlierefore  met  with  violent  opposition  from  those  who 
felt  it  a  duty  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  revealed  truth.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  some  geologists  seem  to  have  taken  n  plea- 
sure in  exciting  the  suspicions,  and  calling  forth  the  censures  of 
theologians,  and  have,  in  the  heat  of  the  argument,  forgotten 
that  revelation  Is  founded  on  great  and  palpable  facts  ;  that  it 
js  supported  by  invincible  testimony  ;  and  that  the  inspired  wri- 
ters constantly  appeal  to  the  providential  government  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Certain  it  is,  that  in  no  instance  has  the  record  of  scripture 
been  found  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  the  book  of  nature  ; 
although  narrow  minded  interpreters  of  both  have  arrayed  them 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  revela- 
tion have,  in  this  contest,  unwarily  laid  down  interpretations 
which  are  contradicted  by  the  most  decided  evidence,  and  geo- 
logists, proud  of  a  fancied  victory,  have  proceeded  to  the  adop- 
tion of  conclusions  which  the  premises  did  not  warrant,  and 
which  subsequent  discoveries  have  set  aside.  Churchmen  have 
repeated  the  error  committed  in  the  case  of  Galileo,  who  was 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  Inquisition  for  teaching  that  the 
earth  moved  around  the  sun,  and  have  treated  as  infidels  those 
who  saw  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  irrefragable  proofs  that  it 
could  not  have  been  created  from  nothing  within  the  space  of 
six  natural  days ;  while  geologists,  finding  themselves  required 
either  to  believe  what  was  contradicted  by  the  clearest  evictence, 
or  to  admit  tliemselves  ipfidels,  have,  in  some  unlucky  instancesi 
adopted  the  latter  alternative. 
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Geology  Ims,  however,  suffered  as  severely  from  feuds  among 
its  friends,  as  from  the  opposition  of  its  enemies.     The  war  of 
the  Vulcanists  and  Neptunists  had  well  nigh  produced  a  convul- 
sion as  disastrous  to  ihc  science,  as  had  been   the  mighty  revo- 
lutions of  the  pclobe,  whose  history  geology  was  attempting  to 
unfold,  to  the  globe  itself.     But  while  Beneficence  had  control- 
ed  the  hitter,  and  brought  order  outof  cotfusumy  so  has  it  guided 
those  dissensions  to  beneficial  results.     The  family  contest  has 
ended.     The  remains  of  the  contending  forces  are  now  arranged 
under  the  same  banners.    The  development  of  facts  in  this  conflict 
of  mind  has  made  some   definite  and  permanent  changes  in  the 
details  of  the  science.     The  nature   and   bearing  of  geology  is 
now  far  better  understood.     The  moral  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads  are  felt,  appreciated,  and  sanctioned.     It  has  become  a 
most  important  supporter  of  revealed  religion,  in  its  triumphant 
maintenance  of  the  grand  principles  of  natural  theology.     "All 
geologists  will  a^ree  with  Dr.  Buckland,"  (in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,)  said  Mr.  Lyell,  in    his  able  and  interesting  address 
before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1837,  'Mhat  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  plan  can   be   traced   in   the  fossil  world 
throuuhout  all  the   modifications  it  has  undergone,   and  that 
we  can   carry  back  our  researches  distinctly  to  times  antece* 
dent  to  the  existence  of  man.     We  can  prove  (from  geology) 
that  man  had  a  beginning,  and  that  all  the  species  now  cotem- 
porary  with   man,  and  many  others  which  preceded,  had  a  be- 
ginning :  consequently,  the  present  state  of  the  organic  world 
has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity  as  some  philosophers  had 
maintained."     This  is  an  unanimity  of  opinion  on  a  point  of 
momentous  import  in  the  consideration  of  our  moral  relations, 
which    it   was  not   to    be   expected  could   so  soon   have  been 
produced  from  the  examination  of  geological   facts;   and  the 
world  is  soon  to  be  led  on  to  the  same   happy  agreement  of 
opinion  as    to  the    **  beginning"    of  all   things,    when  •*  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."     The  operation  is  begun; 
the  process    is  advancing  to  this   fixed  result ;  the  conclusion 
has  already    been   drawn  by   Buckland   in   the  same   treatise, 
and  not  a  fact  stands  to-day  in  opposition  to  it. 

Union  of  opinion  has  not,  however,  diminished  the  ardor  of  the 
zealous  admirers  of  cytology,  or  made  the  records  of  the  mighty 
changes  which  are  read  upon  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  **  everlast- 
ing hills,"  less  wonderful  and  delightful.  Europe  has  teemed  with 
ardent  minds  engaged  in  translating  into  our  language  those 
records  of  devastating  changes.     In  our  own  country,  too,  the 
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ioven  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  as  they  are  seen  in  their 
ruder  fonns  —  in  the  mountain  ranges,  where  the  older  rocks 
raise  their  majestic  tops  through  and  above  the  pressure  of  the 
incumbent  hills  once  laid  upon  them  —  in  the  deep  excavations 
of  the  mountain  torrent  —  in  the  mural  banks  of  the  river —  in 
cataracts,  and  precipitous  ridges  —  in  the  hills,  and  over  the 
plains  of  rock  and  sand — in  the  exploration  of  caves  and  mines 
for  ore,  and  coal,  and  salt  —  in  the  search  after  vegetable  and 
animal  remains,  those  concealed  but  enduring  monuments  of  the 
ancient  and  long  continued  changes  of  the  surface  of  our  globe 
— -  have  followed  with  untiring  zeal  and  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  means  of  knowledge  have  indeed  been  vastly  in- 
creased since  Maclure  first  drew  only  the  broadest  outlines  of  the 
geology  of  our  country.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  there  were 
few  men  of  science  who  knew  even  the  common  minerals,  or  un- 
derstood any  scientific  classification  and  description  of  them ; 
fewer  still  had  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  rock 
formations  which  every  where  meets  the  geologist.  Knowledge 
on  these  subjects  had  scarcely  begun  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  deep  only  the  dawning  of 
this  day  had  begun.  But  the  light  has  brightened  and  strength- 
ened— the  sun  has  arisen.  The  inquirer  has  no  longer  to  look 
with  an  almost  hopeless  eye  for  some  qualified  guide  to  conduct 
him  to  the  possession  of  the  treasures  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 
The  minuteness  of  the  investigations  at  the  present  time,  make 
strong  demands  for  more  helps  upon  the  way.  The  necessity 
of  extensive  knowledge  in  all  the  departments  of  natural  history 
was  never  so  great,  and  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The 
knowledge  of  the  races  of  fish  and  fowl,  of  the  land  and  water 
tribes,  of  anatomy  and  conchology,  of  botany,  and  chemistry, 
and  mineralogy,  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  geological 
pursuits.  And  these  helps  are  continually  coming  forth  in  the 
progress  of  discovery  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

The  geological  surveys  which  have  been  commenced  under 
the  authority  of  so  many  of  our  state  governments,  constitute  an 
era  in  the  geology  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  Extensive 
as  are  our  formations  and  basins,  the  results  must  afifect  the  state 
of  geological  knowledge  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  lead 
to  grand  conclusions  for  the  science  every  where. 

The  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  tha  State  of  New 
York  embody  a  great  amount  of  facts.  The  first  and  prominent 
object  of  the  surveys  is,  the  economical  advantage  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
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in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
business,  in  the  detection  of  errors  and  the  correction  of  mistakes 
in  agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  the  nature  of  building  ma- 
terials, and  the  practical  application  of  natural  substances.  The 
survey  of  New  York,  although  extended  over  only  a  part  of  the 
state,  has  taken  a  wide  range  of  investigation,  and  is  equally 
honorable  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
work. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  these  reports,  it  is 
our  object  to  exhibit  the  interesting  economical  results — to  trace 
the  important  geological  facts  disclosed  in  them — and  to  present 
some  remarks  on  the  moral  bearing  of  the  science  to  which  they 
relate. 

I.  The  two  reports  which  have  been  made  through  the  govern- 
or to  the  assembly,  contain  the  results  of  observations  for  1836and 
1837.  The  duty  of  drawing  up  these  reports  has  been  con6ded  to 
four  geologists,  to  whom  the  state  has  been  allotted  by  districts, 
namely,  Messrs.  Mather,  Emmons,  Vanuxem,  and  Hall.  With 
these  gentlemen  several  assistants  have  been  associated,  and  their 
researches  have  been  aided  by  Dr.  Beck,  who  has  undertaken 
the  departments  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  and  by  Mr.  Con- 
rad, to  whom,  under  the  sounding  title  of  palaeontologist,  has  been 
assigned  the  natural  history  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains which  occur  in  the  formations. 

This  division  of  labour  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  ar- 
ranged, for  we  cannot  but  consider  that  every  geologist  ought  to 
be  capable  of  performing  the  task  of  examining,  testing,  and  na- 
ming the  mineral  species  which  he  meets  with  in  his  researches. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  divided  the  state  into  a 
greater  number  of  districts,  than  thus  to  have  divided  the  respon- 
sibility. So,  also,  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  provided  a 
consulting  zoologist,  to  whom  the  district  geologists  might  have 
referred  their  specimens  for  examination  ;  but  the  total  separa- 
tion of  the  two  departments  has  already  led  to  difficulties,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention.  For  the  present,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  the  paramount  and  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  the  character  of 
organic  remains,  has  not  been  appreciated  by  the  geologists  as 
a  body,  while  the  palaeontologist  has,  in  deference  to  them,  given 
up  a  most  important  point. 

Had  we  been  called  upon  to  organize  a  corps  for  the  geolo- 
gical survey,  we  should  have  preferred  a  single  person  to  act  as 
its  chief  director ;  allotted  a  sufficient  number  of  district  sur- 
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veyors ;  and  furnished  him  with  advisers  in  the  departments  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  who  need  not  have  stirred 
from  their  cabinets. 

That  we  may  in  one  breath  give  vent  to  all  our  objections, 
we  may  next  remark,  that  the  lithographic  plates  with  which  the 
work  is  intended  to  be  illustrated,  are  disgraceful  to  the  state  of 
art  in  our  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  drawings  of  the  scene- 
ry irom  which  the  engravings  were  taken  may  have  been  faithful 
and  accurate,  or  may  have  possessed  merit  as  pictures  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  public  can  judge  from  their  engraved  similitudes,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  detestable.  Nor  can 
we  exempt  from  our  censure  even  the  representations  of  geolo- 
gical structure,  in  the  engraving  of  which  no  difficulty  need 
have  occurred.  One.  draught  of  this  description  alone  can  be 
cited  with  praise,  and  this  is  the  delineation  of  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee  river,  in  which  the  principle  of  isometric  perspective  is, 
for  the  first  time,  applied  to  geological  purposes.  We  wish  that 
we  could  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  as  true  and  faithful  as  it 
is  neat  and  precise  in  execution  ;  but  it  is  admitted  in  the  reports 
that  some  important  points  have  been  settled  by  inferences,  of 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  see  no  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
which,  if  true,  are  contrary  to  all  other  known  phenomena.  This 
map  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  romance  of  ge- 
ology,  instead  of  its  true  history.  The  bounty  of  the  stale  has 
not  confined  itself  to  geology  alone,  but  has  added  a  zoologist 
and  botanist  in  the  persons  of  Drs.  Dekay  and  Torrey.  These 
gentlemen  have  not  been  called  upon  to  join  in  the  two  reports 
which  have  been  published ;  their  labors  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
admit  of  partial  development,  but  we  know  that  they  are  active- 
ly and  assiduously  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties. 
From  their  known  abilities  and  acquirements,  the  most  import- 
ant results  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  mind  in  our  state  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  prepared,  at  the  time  the  act  organizing 
the  geological  survey  was  passed,  for  beginning  the  business  at 
the  proper  place.  Physical  geography  is  the  basis,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  result  of  geology.  On  this  department  of 
knowledge,  as  regards  our  state,  we  are  deplorably  ignorant, 
and  shall  not  be  enlightened  until  a  trigonometric  survey  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  Yet  had  such  a  proposition  been  pre- 
sented to  our  legislature,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  rejected  or  left  undiscussed  for  want  of  support.  We 
have  however  now  before  us  the  example  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
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land,  in  which  the  examination  of  the  geographical  features  has 
kept  pace  with  the  geological  survey,  and  whose  geologist.  Dr. 
Ducatel,  has  thus  been  enabled  to  present  to  the  world  the  most 
satisfactory  report  of  his  transactions  of  any  which  has  }*et  ap- 
peared in  this  country. 

In  the  two  reports  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  geologists 
by  whom  they  have  been  drawn  up  have  not  only  given  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  observations,  but  have  added  all  that  was  be- 
fore  known  from  the  researches  of  others.  We  have  thus  before 
us  in  one  connected  view  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state  as 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  developed.  It  would  occupy  far  more 
spare  than  would  comport  with  the  object  of  our  journal,  to  en- 
ter into  the  detail  of  the  valuable  facts  which  are  collected  in 
the  two  reports.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  synopsis. 

Iron  in  its  several  forms  of  ore  abounds  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  These  ores  belong  to  different  geological  eras,  and  are 
found  associated  with  rocks  corresponding  to  them.  The  mag^ 
netic  specular  and  limonite  ores,  are  associated  in  their  order 
with  the  older,  middle,  and  newer  primary'  rocks ;  argil laceoos 
iron  forms  a  vast  bed  in  the  transition  rocks  of  middle  aud 
western  New  York,  while  the  bog  ore  seems  to  have  been  depo- 
sited amoui;  the  earths,  clavs,  or  soils,  which  have  been  the 
source  of  this  oxyd  of  iron.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  the  magnetic  and  specular  ore  occurs  in  layers  or 
beds,  apparently  formed  with  the  stratified  rocks  there,  and  ha- 
ving the  same  inclination  and  dip  which  they  exhibit.  The  beds 
of  magnetic  ore,  belon'jrinir  to  the  oldest  stratified  rock,  have  a 
much  creator  inclination  than  the  beds  of  the  latter. 

MiiiS^ietic  Orf/J  or  Iron. — Tlie  counties  of  Clinton,  Franklin. 
St.  Lawrence.  Esi^ei,  Warren,  and  Hamilton,  contain  numeroos 
beds  of  this  ore.  It  is  onlv  bv  exhibiting:  the  details  that  m*ecan 
appreciate  the  quantity.  Being  a  country  of  primary  rocks  not 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  —  covered  with  intermina- 
ble forests,  which  may  be  made  to  yield  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  tor  all  the  mineral  operations  in  all  future  time  —  lying  on 
a  lolK  range  of  wide  spread  mountains  —  this  part  of  the  state 
b  supplied  with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  in  the  beds  of 
iron  ore. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  state,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Orange  and  Putnam,  magnetic  ore  is  abundant,  situated  in  the 
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primary  rocks,  in  beds  which  follow  the  inclination  of  the  rocks, 
like  those  already  considered. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  this  range  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
from  north  to  south,  across  the  state,  excepting  a  portion  in  the 
middle  of  this  great  distance,  lying  in  the  same  rocks,  inclined 
in  beds  like  the  strata,  impresses  the  conclusion  upon  the  geolo- 
gist, that  the  beds  **  are  cotemporaneous  with  the  rocks  in  which 
they  exisL"  This  may  have  resulted  from  deposition,  like  the 
rocks  in  which  the  beds  are  found,  or  from  chemical  attraction, 
or  galvanic  agency,  while  the  **  process  of  consolidation"  was 
taking  place.  The  whole  formation  seems  to  have  been  up- 
heaved at  the  same  period,  leaving  the  tract  along  the  middle  of 
the  range  below  the  surface,  and  covered  by  the  superincum- 
bent rocks  and  earths.  The  rocks  themselves,  the  associated 
minerab,  and  the  contiguity  of  similar  geological  series  of  other 
formations,  all  point,  in  this  case,  to  the  same  cause  and  age  for 
the  elevation  of  these  two  tracts  of  the  state,  containing  the  ore, 
from  beneath  that  ocean  where  the  deposition  of  the  materials 
had  been  made,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  rock  strata  had 
taken  place.  It  may  be  a  wise  arrangement  which  left  the  mid- 
die  part  below  the  surface. 

Specular  Iran  Ore.  —  This  ore,  in  its  several  varieties,  is 
abundant  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  counties  of  Essex,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Jeflerson,  are  rich  in  this  source  of  wealth. 
When  pure,  this  ore  yields  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  iron.  It 
is,  however,  generally  mixed  with  some  of  the  earths,  so  as  to 
contain  from  forty  to  near  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  peroxyd  of 
iron. 

The  specular  ore  occurs  in  beds,  conformed  to  the  stratified 
rocks  where  it  lies,  and  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the  mag- 
netic, associated  with  primitive  limestone,  or  a  stratum  of  gneiss 
in  the  limestone.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  cotempora- 
neously  with  the  rocks  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  respect  to  both  these  kinds  of  ore,  it  is  observed  in  the  re- 
port, that  it  is  **  so  abundant  in  the  highland  range  of  moun- 
tains from  New  Jersey  to  Canada,  that  it  may  be  estimated  as 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  country  for  ages."  — Afo- 
ther. 

UnumUe^  hydrous  peroxyd  of  Iron^  brown  Hematite.  —  *'  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  ores,  and  furnishes  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  iron  now  produced  in  the  state."  It  contains, 
when  pore,  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  peroxyd  of  iron,  or 
near  sixQr  of  pare  iron.    It  yields  a  tough  and  strong  iron,  pe- 
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culiarly  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  ancliors,  chains, 
etc.  JPassing  the  beds  of  this  ore  in  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jeii'crson,  we  find  it  abounding  in 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties,  and  the  iron  works  which  are 
supplied  with  it  are  numerous  and  flourishinp^. 

"  The  beds  are  undoubtedly  continuous  for  great  distances, 
and  are  a  part  of  that  unreal  chain  of  iron  deposiles  which  extend 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas."  —  Mather. 

The  geological  position  of  this  ore  is  highly  interesting.  The 
beds  appear  often  to  be  ^'  at  the  junction  of  mica  or  talcose 
slate  with  gray  and  white  limestones,"  the  slate  generally  occar- 
ring  on  the  east  side.  '<  The  limestone  is  convenient  for  use  as 
a  flux,  and  the  talc  and  mica  slate  for  firestone  to  line  the  fur- 
naces." —  Mather. 

Is  it  not  found  that  this  ore  lies  in  beds  separated  by  clay 
from  the  rocks,  and  in  the  depressions  between  two  contiguous 
layers  of  the  slate  and  limestone,  and  resting  upon  these  rocks, 
not  forming  a  layer  between  them  ? 

Argillaceous  Iron  Ore,  —  This  is  sometimes  called,  from  its 
form  in  some  parts  of  the  bed,  lenticular  ore,  and  sometimes, 
compost, .or  red  ochrey  ore.  This  ore,  too,  is  a  bed  cotemporaneous 
with  the  transition  rocks  in  which  it  lies,  and  whose  inclination 
it  every  where  follows.  It  extends  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Utica,  on  the  ejist,  to  some  miles  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 
«  This  stratum,  like  the  shale  below,  thins  out  west  of  the  Gene- 
see, and  like  that,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  west  of  the  Niagara 
river."  —  litilL  It  evidently  disappears  for  many  miles  between 
these  two  rivers.  Its  extent,  however,  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and,  with  its  windings,  its  length 
is  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  As  the  bed  is  the  mere  outer- 
topping  of  a  stratum  which  extends  southwards  under  the  calci- 
ferous  slate  of  Eaton,  its  width  is  merely  nominal,  for  it  is  soon 
covered  by  earth  or  rocks,  often  many  feet  in  depth.  On  the 
banks  of  the  (venoser*,  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  for  a  mile  along  the 
river,  associated  with  the  marly  slate,  the  ferriferous  slate  of  £a- 
t()n ;  at  this  width,  wlnrre  it  passes  under  the  rocks  at  the  lower 
falls,  it  ii  more  than  one  hundred  feet  under  the  surface.  At 
Itochestf'r  thif  brd  is  one  foot  in  thickness ;  in  Wayne  county, 
where  it  hii[)plieH  the  iron  works,  it  is  three  feet  thick ;  farther 
east  it  luiH  a  ^^reater  thickness  still,  and  is  sometimes  in  two  or 
more  hiyers*. 

'l*hiii  ore  fieern«i  to  be  u  true  argillaceous  oxyd  of  iron,  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  the  proportion  best  suited 
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for  its  easy  smelting,  but  requiring  the  addition  of  some  loam  for 
the  separation  of  the  iron.  Dr.  Beck  **  found  no  reason  to 
think,"  from  his  analysis,  that  *'  any  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  combined  with  the  oxyd  of  iron."  It  is  consequently  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  the  carbonate  of  iron.  The  quantity  of  oxyd 
of  iron  in  this  ore,  from  Wolcott,  Wayne  county,  is  equivalent 
to  near  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  iron,  and,  in  smelting,  the  ore 
yields  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  hard,  brittle 
iron. 

When  this  ore  is  finely  pulverized,  it  forms  an  excellent  paint, 
like  the  common  Spanish  brown,  and  is  in  many  other  respects 
valuable.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  affords  no  indi- 
cation of  the  proximity  of  coal ;  for  although  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ore  situated  near  the  beds  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  its  geological  relations  carry  it  far  below  the  coal 
formation. 

This  ore  contains  fossils  of  marine  origin,  such  as  producta, 
corallines,  catenipora,  encrinites,  pentacrinites,  and  the  like. 

Bog  Iroji  Ore. —  The  formation  of  this  ore  is  well  under- 
stood. It  is  not  a  deposit  in  rocks,  as  layers  or  beds ;  but  it  is 
produced  like  calcareous  tufa.  It  is  oxyd  of  iron  dissolved  out 
of  rocks  by  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and,  being  forsaken  by  the 
acid,  is  deposited  in  the  cavities  or  valleys  to  which  the  water 
has  borne  it.  It  is  thus  continually  produced.  In  the  town  of 
Chili,  seven  miles  west  of  Rochester,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
cess of  depositing.  As  the  carbonic  acid  leaves  it  in  small  bub- 
bles, it  sustains  the  oxyd  of  iron  in  a  thick,  yellowish  mass,  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  quantity  deposited  in  some  places 
indicates  the  long  period  during  which  the  operation  has  been 
going  on.  It  is  scattered  widely  over  the  state,  but  generally 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  profitably  employed.  In  some  places, 
however,  it  occurs  in  great  abundance.  In  Kidgway,  a  swamp 
of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres  affords  a  ''large  supply 
of  bog  ore,  which  has  been  manufactured  into  iron  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett."—fla//. 

But  the  most  extensive  localities  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enormous  beds  of  other  ore  in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Jefler- 
son,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  ore  is  of  excellent  quality,  some- 
tiroes  containing  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  and  forty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  An  extensive  bed  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  "  town  of  Brasher,  on  the  Deer  river.  Omitting  all  others, 
the  beds  in  the  town  of  Hermon  are  said  to  contain  an  inex- 
haustible quantity."  —  Emnwns. 


»» 
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In  the  censas  of  1835,  the  iroo  produced  in  this  state  wis 
valued  at  four  million  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  being  an  increase  of  about  one  mil* 
lion  of  dollars,  in  the  preceding  five  years.  In  that  time  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  about  one  hundred  iron  works  and  trip  ham- 
mers. That  a  much  greater  amount  of  iron  may  be  manufiw- 
tured,  is  obvious  from  the  abundance  of  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rials. 

The  reports  contain  much  matter  that  is  valuable  to  the  main 
ufacturer.  The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  in 
respect  to  iron  alone,  will  be  found  amply  to  repay  all  the  eji- 
penses  of  the  geological  survey. 

Iron  Pyrites.  —  This  ore  is  **  seldom  used  to  furnish  iron  ;' 
but  it  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  copperas,  an  article  essential 
in  the  present  state  of  the  arts.  It  abounds  in  the  state,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  manufacture  of  copperas  has  beeo 
commenced. 

ORES  OF  LEAD,  COPPER,  AND  ZINC. 

Galcfuiy  or  Sulphurei  of  Lead.  —  This  ore  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  found  veiy 
abundantly  in  most  of  the  numerous  localities.  In  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  counties  it  is  spread  over  a  wide  tract,  running  in  veins 
which  traverse  the  strata  at  a  large  angle  <'  near  the  junction  of 
limestone  with  slate  rocks." — Mather.  Of  these,  the  Livings 
ston  mine,  at  Ancram,  Columbia  count}',  has  yielded  most  ore. 

In  the  township  of  North  East  are  many  localities  of  galena, 
but  they  can  only  be  alluded  to ;  for  particular  information  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  reports.  The  galena  is  often  as- 
sociated with  ores  of  vine  and  copper  pyrites. 

The  lead  mine  at  Kossie,  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  by  &r 
tlie  richest  yet  found  in  the  state.  ''  The  vein  is  situated  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Rossie,"  and  is 
*•  beautifully  exposed"  in  a  blufi*  of  gneiss  and  hornblende,  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular,  distinguished  by  its 
whitish  color,  and  passing  into  the  earth  at  the  base,  *<  slightly 
inclining  to  the  north."  On  the  summit  of  the  ledge  the  vein 
has  been  traced  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  a  line  E.  &  E. 
The  average  width  of  the  vein  in  the  blufi*,  of  which  a  lithogra- 
phic print  is  given  in  the  last  report,  is  two  feet ;  and  the  gangue 
is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime.  The  vein  is  colored  by  compounds 
of  lead  and  lime,  and  these  lead  ashes  abound  in  the  explored 
part  of  the  vein.     This  ore  contains  about  eighty-five  per  cent 
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of  lead  ;  it  gave  do  indications  of  silver  by  the  humid  analysis. 
—  Beck.  It  has  been  wrought  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  ore  continued  to  increase,  and  was  at  that 
depth  three  and  a  half  feet,  every  where  mixed  with  the  gangue, 
but  yielding  great  quantities  of  the  ore.  In  the  last  year  there 
was  produced  two  million  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds  of  lead  from  this  vein.  Besides  this  princi- 
pal vein  —  called  the  "Nash"  vein — there  are  three  others  in 
the  vicinity,  which  "  intersect  each  other." — Emmons. 

Ore  of  Copper.  —  In  St.  Lawrence  county,  near  Rossie,  two 
veins  of  copper  ore  have  yielded  a  large  supply  of  ore,  and 
one  gives  indications  of  a  rich  mine.  The  production  of  copper 
will  probably  be  added  ere  long  to  the  other  manufactures  of 
metals. 

Sulphnret  of  Zinc. —  The  common  ore  of  that  metal  has  not 
been  fonnd  in  much  quantity  as  yet.  In  Fowler,  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  is  a  "  remarkable  vein  of  the  sulphurets  of  zinc, 
lead,  and  iron,  in  about  equal  proportions,  in  a  bed  of  serpentine, 
having  a  direction  N.  N.  E.,  and  a  "  width  about  eight  inches." 
In  small  qnancity  the  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zinc,  with  fluate  of 
lime,  occur  in  the  geodiferous  limestone  of  Eaton,  in  Rochester 
and  its  vicinity.  A  small  vein  of  lead  is  also  said  to  traverse 
the  limestone  at  the  rapids  of  the  Genesee. 

COAL. 

The  existence  of  this  valuable  mineral  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  state,  is  not  probable.  The  thin  veins  of  anthracite  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  offer  no  profitable  results.  The  rocks 
appear  to  be  most  decidedly  removed  from  the  coal  formation. 
In  western  New  York  the  rocks  are  far  below  the  coal  series  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  existence  of  bitumen,  as  in  the  geodiferous 
limestone,  and  even  in  those  below,  cannot  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  coal  in  any  formation  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  petrifactions  and  the  rocks  themselves  render 
it  highly  improbable  that  coal  shall  be  found.  It  is  to  be  sought 
for  only  in  the  part  of  the  state  adjacent  to  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  formations  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peaty  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties,  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Mather  at  three  million  cords. 

NO.  VII. — ^VOL.   IV.  11 
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STONE,  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING. 

Limestone,  for  ornamental  purposes  and  building,  from  coarse 
to  fine,  and  beautiful  marble,  are  abundant.  Graywacke  for 
building  and  flagging  stone,  as  well  as  the  greenstone  of  the  Pa- 
lisadoes,  and  the  district  south,  for  similar  purposes;  also  sand- 
stone or  freestone  in  three  great  portions  of  tlie  state ;  granite, 
gneiss,  and  hypersthene  rock  of  Emmons,  as  well  as  silicious 
limestone,  calcareous  sandstone,  hydraulic  lime,  and  gypsum  of 
the  first  quality,  abound  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  even  men- 
tioned. 

Clays  for  brick  and  pottery  are  found  in  every  section.  Both 
these  manufactures  are  matters  of  great  interest,  and  the  former 
certainly  gives  employment  to  many  hands,  and  much  capital. 
In  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties  alone,  the  number  of  com- 
mon bricks  manufactured  is  estimated  at  eight  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  that  of  stock  bricks,  at  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  annually.  —  Mather. 

Stone  for  the  construction  of  locks,  aqueducts,  viaducts,  and 
other  hydraulic  purposes,  where  the  materials  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  frost  and  water,  is  of  great  importance  in  this  age  of 
internal  improvements.  In  the  construction  of  her  chains  of  ca- 
nals, the  state  has  certainly  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
the  materials  employed,  considering  the  ignorance  which  prevail- 
ed on  this  subject,  when  the  works  were  commenced.  The  aque- 
duct across  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  built  chiefly  of  the  sandstone 
taken  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  has  been  crumbling  for  years, 
and  fears  are  entertained  for  its  safety.  While  that  sandstone 
stands  common  exposure  in  walls  and  houses  perfectly  well, 
it  cannot  endure  frost  acting  with  water  dashing  upon  it.  The 
limestone  of  some  of  the  locks  has  also  suflered  much  for  the 
same  reason.  In  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  the  use  of 
the  best  materials  is  all  important,  especially  in  structures  like 
the  acqueduct,  which  is  to  be  built  anew  as  well  as  enlarged. 
It  was  with  apprehension,  therefore,  that  we  read  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hall,  the  state  geologist  of  the  district,  in  respect  to  a 
part  of  the  stone  employed.  The  facts  and  the  reasons  given  in 
the  report  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  stone  has  argillaceous  seams,  and  this  part  of  the 
rock  is  not  durable.  The  seams  are  often  very  plain,  often  in- 
distinct. The  facts  of  the  opening  of  the  rock  at  the  seams  are 
palpable.     That  "  more  care  should  be  observed   in  selecting 
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the  materials''  for  works  of  such  magnitude,  is  the  plain  remark 
of  a  man  honest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty.  Who- 
ever knows  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall,  requires  no  assurance  of 
his  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  which  is  burned  and  ground  into  water- 
lime,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  spread  over  the  eastern,  middle, 
and  western  part  of  the  state.  The  quantity  used  is  very  great 
The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  very  different,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  it  characters  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained,  with- 
out a  trial  of  its  hardening  power  under  water. 

Except  some  tracts  in  the  south  and  west  part  of  the  state, 
limestone  is  relatively  common.  Through  that  portion  not  a 
rock  of  it  is  to  be  found.  The  immense  beds  of  gneiss  —  so 
much  used  as  a  building  stone,  under  the  incorrect  denomina* 
tion  of  granite  —  which  occur  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  in  the  lower  region  of  Westchester  county,  and  the 
island  of  New  York,  have  not  yet  fallen  within  the  route  of  the 
geologist  of  the  district  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  learn  they  are  now  about  to  be  opened.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  f^ranular  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  magnesia, 
which  abounds  in  Westchester  county,  and  of  which  some  is  so 
beautiful  as  a  building  material.  Among  all  the  discoveries 
noted,  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is,  that  of  the  great  forma- 
tion of  Labrador  feldspar  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  This 
material,  which  approaches  in  its  brilliancy  to  the  gems,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  embellishment  of  mine- 
ralogical  cabinets,  must  at  no  distant  period  be  eagerly  sought  as 
an  ornamental  marble,  if  we  may  apply  the  name  to  it. 

Marl  is  a  mixture  of  earthy  limestone  and  clay  in  very  variable 
proportions.  The  freshwater  shell  marl  is  chiefly  calcareous. 
It  is  found  in  quantity  in  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia. 
As  a  manure  it  has  great  value,  and  as  a  substitute  for  gypsum, 
a  still  higher  estimate.  It  is  supposed  that  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  gypsum  from  Nova  Scotia  are  employed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson.  It  is  estimated  that  two  million  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  loads  of  marl  now  exist  in  the  two  counties 
just  mentioned.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  paid  annually  for  gypsum,  may  be  expended 
in  the  use  of  their  own  marl,  as  it  may  in  some  degree  form  a 
snbstitute.  The  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  a  due  proportion  of  lime,  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance 
in  our  own  state,  the  soil  of  the  Genesee  valley,  which  is  full  of 
it,  and  is  famed  for  its  fertility. 
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MINERAL   SPRINGS. 

Ill  the  second  Report  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  of  the  State.     They  are  classed  under  six  heads. 

1.  Brine  Sprinpcs,  or  Salines ;  2.  Gas,  or  carburetted  hydro- 
gen springs ;  3.  Nitrogen  springs ;  4.  Carbonated,  or  accidu- 
lous  springs ;  5.  Sulphuretted,  or  sulphurous  springs  ;  6.  Pet- 
rifying springs.  A  table  contains  the  localities  of  one  hundred 
and  fort3;-eight  springs,  with  their  geological  relations,  tempe- 
rature, kind  of  gas  evolved,  solid  matter  and  composition,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  determined.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  inte- 
resting summary. 

The  Brhie  Sjjrings*  —  These  are  far  the  most  important,  and 
will  receive  the  more  atttention.  These  are  found  over  a  wide 
extent,  ''from  the  county  of  Otsego  to  those  of  Orleans  and  Ge- 
nesee, a  distance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  nearly  east  and  west ;  and  from  Broome  county,  nearly 
north,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  lake  Ontario,  being  about 
eighty  miles."  —  BccL  Those,  which  are  used  to  any  extent 
at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  are  found  on  the  *'  margin 
of  Onondaga  lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  width."  The  salt  water  is  found  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  marsh  which  surrounds  the  lake,  and  '*  is  prevented 
from  communicating  with  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  by  a  bed  of 
marl  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  below  which  is  a 
stratum  of  marly  clay."  The  water  is  found  in  the  wells  at  each 
of  the  villages  of  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool  which 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake. 

The  well  at  Salina  yields  the  most  water,  and  is  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet;  temperature  is  50®  Fahrenheit,  and  41.5 
gallons  of  the  water  yields  a  bushel,  or  fifty-six  pounds  of  mer- 
chantable salL 

The  well  at  Syracuse  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep, 

temperature  fifty-one   decrees,  and   forty-four  gallons  give  a 

bushel  of  salt.    At  the  village  of  Geddes  are  two  wells ;  the  one 

nearest  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  deep,  below 

the  level  of  th3  lake,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 

kti ;  Umperature  and  strength  the  same  as  the  last 

TVie  well  at  Liverpool,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  cighty- 
mo  feel  deep,  and  contains  the  strongest  brine  in  the  state,  as 
«.5  pWuns,  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Ax  tke  ttU  springs  on  Holstein  river,  in  Virginia,  the  wells 
m  (roia  viio  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  deep. 
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The  quantity  of  salt  inspected  at  those  four  villages,  was,  in 
1830,  one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  bushels,  and  in  1835,  two  million  two 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
bushels,  and  in  1837,  two  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  bushels;  yielding  a 
revenue  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars. 

There  seems  to  be  raised  from  the  wells  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  brine  than  is  manufactured.  This  waste  is  owing  to  leak- 
age at  various  points.  In  1836,  at  least  ten  twenty-thirds  of 
the  water  raised  at  great  expense  by  the  state,  was  lost  in  this 
way.  It  would  seem  that  so  great  a  loss  of  brine,  from  what- 
ever causes,  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  agents,  if  not 
of  the  legislature. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  strength  of  brine,  man- 
ufactured into  salt  at  various  places : 

"  At  Nantucket,  350  gallons  of  sea  water  eive  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Boon's  Lick,  (Missouri,)  450  gallons  of  brine  do. 

Conemaugh,  Penn.  300  do.  do. 

Jackson,  Ohio,  213  do.  do. 

Shawneetown,  123  do.  do. 

St  Catherines,  U.  C.         120  do.  do. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  95  do.  do. 

Kenhawa,  Va.  75  do.  do. 

Muskingum,  Ohio,  50  do.  do. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y.        41  to  45  do.  do. 

Northwich,  Eng.  about       24  do.  do." 

All  the  wells  at  Onondaga  show  nearly  the  same  composition, 
varying  a  little  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  In  all  of 
them  are  found  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  chlorides  of  lime, 
and  magnesia  and  soda,  carbonic  acid  holding  oxyd  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  with  a  trace  of  bromine.  All  these 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  all  but  the  chloride  of 
mafi:nesia  in  the  rock  salt  of  Cheshire,  England.  The  strength 
of  the  brine  appears  to  differ  a  little  in  difierent  seasons  of  the 
year ;  but  the  cause  of  the  variation  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  brine  springs  of  Onondaga  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
immediate  connexion  with  the  sandstone,  the  saliferous  rock  of 
Professor  Eaton.  Dr.  Beck  has  given  us  the  strata  found  in 
boring  the  well  at  the  village  of  Liverpool :  Shell  marl,  like  that 
of  the  lake,  twelve  feet;  fine  sand,  fourteen  feet;  very  fine 
grayish  clay,  forty-three  feet ;  below  this,  a  deep  bed  of  gravel. 
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in  which  the  brine  began  to  appear,  and  soon  rose  to  near  the 
surface. 

The  strata  of  Montezuma  brine  springs  were  fiirnished  bjr 
Dr.  James  Eights.     Series  descending: 

1.  Vegetable  decomposition,  8  feet, 

2.  Quicksand,  contaming  salt  water  weak,  21 

3.  Fine  muriatiferous  dav,  8 

4.  Very  hard  do.  with  pebbles  of  various  kinds,  35 

5.  Muriatiferous  clav,  0.8 

6.  Same  as  No.  4,  with  a  mass  of  granite,  5 

7.  Muriatiferous  clay,  with  crystals  of  gypsum,  14 

8.  do.         with  veins  of  gypsum,  15 

9.  do.         gypsum  in  crystals  and  layers,  14 
10.  Gypsum,  with  the  strongest  brine  on  clay,  1 

Whole  depth,  120.8 

In  1824,  we  saw  the  sinking  of  a  well  at  Salina,  near 
the  one  used,  but  to  a  greater  depth,  through  hard  marly  clay, 
mingled  in  part  with  pebbles  or  small  rolled  stones,  and  contain- 
ing some  gypsum,  without  any  increase  of  strength  in  the  brine, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  sandstone.  Indeed  the  sand- 
stone has  not  been  reached  at  any  of  these  wells ;  but  the  brine 
is  in  a  hard  clay  with  gypsum,  lying  above  the  sandstone,  and 
not  in  it 

"  Fibrous  gypsum  was  found  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
in  strata  of  black  mud  intermixed  whh  slate,"  at  Liverpool, 
three  miles  north  of  Syracuse.     No  sandstone  appeared. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BRINE  SPRINGS. 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  in  Dr.  Beck's  report  is  highly  in- 
teresting. To  the  substance  of  it  will  be  added  other  occurring 
considerations.  Three  theories  have  been  proposed  for  the  so* 
lution  of  the  facts  : 

The  first  is,  that  the  materials  are  contained  in  the  rocks,  and 
that  the  elements  of  common  salt  are  united  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  substances  which  contain  them.  The  facts  adduced 
in  support  of  this  supposition  are,  that  in  certain  situations  com- 
mon salt  has  been  known  to  effloresce  on  rocks  where  no  previ- 
ous evidence  existed  of  the  presence  of  the  salt ;  the  occurrence 
of  the  <^  hopper  formed  cavities  and  crystals  in  the  saliferous 
rock,"  the  efflorescence  of  common  soda  on  some  recks,  as  in  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee,  and  the  indications  of  both  chloride  of 
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calcium,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  much  of  tlie  water  in  the 
streams  and  wells. 

The  second  hypothesis  maintains,  that  common  salt,  al- 
ready formed,  is  diffused  through  the  rocks,  and  being  dissolved 
by  percolating  water,  is  borne  to  the  localities  of  the  sa/incs. 
Plausible  as  the  theory  may  appear,  at  least,  from  its  simplicity, 
no  facts  go  directly  to  substantiate  it. 

The  third  theory  is,  that  the  rock  salt  occurs  in  the  rocks,  or 
marls,  in  beds  of  no  moderate  extent,  whence  it  is  dissolved,  and 
that  these  beds  might  be  found  by  boring  to  sufficient  depths.  It 
is  evident  from  the  depth  of  the  wells  about  Onondaga  lake,  that 
the  beds  of  salt  must  lie  at  a  moderate  depth,  unless  they 
are  far  back  from  the  lake  on  U^e  elevated  ground.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Beck,  that  the  theory  advanced  by  him  ''eleven  years 
ago,"  and  now  resumed  as  the  most  plausible,  does  not  imply 
that  rock  salt  is  to  be  found  near  all  brine  springs,  but  only  those 
which  have  a  ''certain  degree  of  strength."  The  (acts  are  the 
following  : 

In  the  department  of  La  Meurthe,  in  France,  'Mhe  brine 
springs  had  been  worked  before  the  christian  era,"  but  rock  salt 
was  only  found  by  boring  uithin  the  present  century.  <'  At  the 
depth  of  fifty  metres,  the  clay  and  sulphate  of  lime  which  the 
borer  brought  up  began  to  be  mixed  with  rock  salt,  and  continu- 
ed so  till  about  the  sixty-seventh  metre,  at  which  the  bed  of  rock 
salt  began,"  and  at  eighty-five  metres  deep,  the  boring  had 
passed  through  more  than  twenty  metres  of  salt,  "  divided  into- 
three  beds  by  thin  strata  of  sulphate  of  lime."  Freestone,  clay^ 
and  gypsum,  had  been  passed  through,  and  with  the  latter  the 
borer  began  to  bring  up  solid  salt. 

In  the  salt  mines  of  Ilallein,  in  Hungary,  says  Beudant,  <'  we 
observe  in  the  midst  of  these  clays,  beds  of  salt  sufficiently  large, 
gray  or  reddish,"  with  veins  of  "  anhydrite,  and  beds  of  a  brown 
compost  gypsum." 

In  tlie  salines  of  Worcestershire,  in  England,  similar  minerals 
are  found  associated  with  rock  salt.  At  Droitwich,  besides  for- 
ty-three feet  of  mould  and  marl,  the  boring  passed  through  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  marl  and  gypsum  to  strong  brine, 
"  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  rock  salt  is  under  this  river  of  brine." 
The  brine  rose  to  the  surface.  The  similarity  of  the  minerals 
bored  through  in  England  and  France,  to  those  found  at  Onon- 
daga, presents  a  high  probability  that  solid  rock  salt  is  the 
source  of  the  brine  in  all  the  places. 

Another  singular  fact  is  the  '^  cavities  or  sink-holes  in  the  im- 
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mediate  vicinity  of  the  brine  springs"  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester* 
shire,  England.  For  some  reason,  the  earth  about  these  springs 
often  sinks  to  various  depths,  forming  pits,  holes,  chasms,  per- 
pendicular or  oblique.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these  the  rock 
salt  is  found  in  England.  These  slips  are  thought  to  be  caused 
by  the  solution  of  beds  of  salt  below. 

Now,  all  these  facts  occur  in  the  Onondaga  valley.  The 
gypsum  occurs,  the  minerals  are  similar,  and  slips  occur  in  the 
earth. 

About  Salina  are  numerous  slips,  or  funnel-form  cavities, 
many  of  which  are  of  long  standing,  for  they  were  covered  with 
the  forest.  In  1801,  Dr.  B.  De  Witt  gave  an  acconnt  of  one 
that  had  recently  occurred.  In  1837,  Dr.  Beck  saw  one  of  these 
recent  slips  on  the  grounds  of  Major  Burnet ;  depth  fifleeo  feet, 
diameter  ten  feet,  sides  smooth  like  a  work  of  art ;  it  was  a  well- 
like  cavitv. 

The  brine  has  been  found  to  increase  in  strength  with  the 
depth.  This  will  doubtless  be  tnie,  till  the  rock  salt  is  struck, 
provided  the  boring  is  over  a  bed  of  salt ;  otherwise,  this  is  not 
to  be  expected,  and  the  brine  may  become  even  weaker  with  the 
depth. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  great  plausibility  in  this  hypothesis. 
That  the  facts  warrant  the  expense  of  deep  boring,  is  evident. 
The  well  at  Salina  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  several  inches  diameter, 
and  the  natural  tube  is  hand  and  smooth.  It  is  probable  this 
brine  has  its  source  at  some  distance  from  the  lake.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  liberal  policy  of  the  state  will  lend  to  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  extensive  boring  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
brine. 

The  depth  of  the  lake  is  thought  to  influence  the  strength  of 
the  brine.  This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  if  it  be  true. 
The  proi>f  can  scan^ly  be  considered  ssitisfactorv  as  yet.  The 
escape  of  the  water  must  be  greatly  affected  to  permit  this  result, 
or  the  brine  must  generally  be  at  moderate  depths.  The  salt 
water  begins,  indeed,  at  the  surface  of  the  marsh,  but  it  is  found 
at  great  depths.  There  is  need,  as  suggested  in  the  report,  of 
\*er\  accurate  instniments,  and  of  verv  careful  and  continued  ob- 
servatk^ns  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brine,  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  lake,  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  drawn  out  at  diderent 
times*  and  the  diflerence  in  the  composition  of  the  water,  or, 
certainly,  its  degrees  of  strength  in  diderent  pans  of  the  \ear. 

Carimnrfted  Hitdrv^m  iSprwjfjr.  —  The  gas  is  formed  in  great 
quantities  by  scene  operation  continuaUy  going  on.     Dr.  Beck 
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attributes  it  to  the  action  of  beat  upon  the  petroleum^  whicb  is 
foand  in  the  bituminous  limestone,  or  in  the  conglomerate  con- 
nected with  it  These  springs  are  numerous.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  in  Fredonia,  on  Canadawa  creek,  Chautauque  coun- 
ty, about  three  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie.  The  gas  appears  to 
originate  in  the  blue  slate,  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  at 
an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the 
lake.  Its  illuminating  power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  '*  ordinary 
coal  gas."  The  gas  has  been  conveyed  into  the  village,  and 
employed  in  supporting  seventy  to  eighty  lights.  Similar  gas 
issues  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredonia,  in  many  places,  from  two 
hundred  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  above  Lake  Erie*. 

Passing  the  nitrogen  springs,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  Lebanon,  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Albany,  and  the  acidu- 
lous or  carbonated  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which,  at 
Saratoga  and  Ballston,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment, 
we  come  to  the  sulphurous  springs.  These  are  not  uncommon, 
and  in  general  they  are  of  no  great  interest ;  in  western  New 
York  they  abound,  particularly  in  the  canal  district.  Along 
the  Hudson,  also,  from  Sing  Sing,  for  one  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  to  the  north ;  in  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of  the 
state,  and  indeed  over  the  state,  these  springs  are  in  great  num- 
ber. In  the  brine  district,  they  often  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  common  salt,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  calcife- 
rous  slate.  More  than  thirteen  pages  of  the  report  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  sulphur  springs.  Those  at  Chittcningo  and 
Avon  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

In  Genesee  county,  near  North  Byron,  the  gas  is  given  off 
so  as  to  be  inflamed.  In  Byron,  near  the  canal,  is  the  Sour 
Springs  or  spring  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  in  a  black,  earthy, 
and  vegetable  matter,  in  an  elevatioh  of  four  or  five  feet,  which 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  one  hundred.  The  earthy 
matter  is  decidedly  sour,  and  the  vegetable  matter  seems  to  be 
charred  by  the  acid.  It  is  an  unquestionable  locality  of  the  na- 
tive acid  of  sulphur.  Two  miles  east  of  the  latter,  and  near 
Byron  Hotel,  is  a  spring  whose  stream  is  sufficient  to  turn  a 
grist-mill,  and  yet  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  so  much  sulphuric 
acid  as  to  give  the  '*  common  test  with  violets,  and  to  coagulate 
milk."  Here  is,  indeed,  a  vast  laboratory  of  this  acid,  "con- 
ducted by  nature  ;"  the  water  holds  scarcely  any  thing  else  in 
solution,  so  that  the  stream  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.11304  at  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
Other  sour  springs  are  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. — Beck.  The 
Ncvii. — VOL.  rv.  12 
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unirormity  of  temperature  of  the  sulphuric  springs  is  remarkabfei 
varying:  only  from  forty-nine  to  fifly  degrees.  Longmuir^s  springt 
on  the  bank  of  tlie  Genesee  at  Rochester,  has  a  temperature  of 
fiAy-two  degrees,  but  tlie  water  is  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  origin  of  so  great  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  is  doubtless  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  yield- 
ing the  gas;  and  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  so  common  an  in- 
gredient of  the  waters,  and  the  absence  of  uhich  in  the  Longmuir 
spring  and  some  others,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is 
decomposed.  The  quantity  leads  Dr.  Beck  to  suggest  some 
other  origin.  The  abundance  of  materials  must  be  conceded, 
and  we  know  not  the  limit  to  the  production  of  the  gas. 

The  Ptfri/'yiug  Sprifiirs  are  highly  interesting.  These  are 
waters  issuing  generally  Irom  the  calcareous  rocks' on  the  sides 
of  hills  or  banks  of  streams,  carrying  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime  in  solution.  The  latter  chiellv  troes  on  with  the  water,  but 
the  tornier  is  deposited,  as  the  carbonic  acid  leaves  it,  in  exten- 
sive beds,  or  large  masses  of  calcareous  tufa,  sometimes  contaio- 
ini*  impressions  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  vegetables  in  great 
perfection,  and  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, lorminiT  decided  petrifactions.  The  tree  at  Chitteningo  has 
long  been  known,  and  long  vieMed  its  plunder  to  the  cabinets  of 
minerals.  At  this  localitv.  '•  loaves,  moss,  wood,  etc.,  are  found  in 
all  states,  Irom  that  of  the  proper  vegetable,  to  that  of  the  hard  cal- 
careous substance  In  which  mm  reel  v  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter  can 
be  detected.'*  It  i>  singular  that  the  evidence  of  vetreiable  stnic- 
lure  is  often  less  obviou>  in  these  petrifactions  than  in  those  which 
nr\^  siliceous  The  banks  of  the  iuMiesee  at  Rochester  aobrdbeau- 
lilul  specimens  of  moss  thus  peirine.l.  of  the  cenus  dicranum.  la 
JelVerson  county  is  found  cliara  tracilis  peiritied.  or  paniallv  chang- 
ed into  carbonaie  of  lime,  .Near  the  head  o{  Otsquaca  creek,  in 
Herkimer  county,  is  a  vast  deposiie  of  this  kind,  and  the  "tufa 
peirilUctions  of  >i\  loi^^,  which  si;uui  obliq  ulv  against  a  side 
hill."  and  art^  vet  '•  verv  jn^rfeu,  refining  the  forms  of  the  shelly 
scales  of  the  bark,  knots,  eic."  The  bank  of  tufa  is  ••  three  hun- 
dred levi  long,  and  utty  teei  wide,  and  tVvnn  ten  lo  fonv  feet 
thick." 

The  rt^port  d*HS  not  ap^var  to  noiice  the  greai  petrifvina 
spring,  and  the  vast  U\i>  of  tula,  at  Caledonia,  in  Livingston 
county.  The  whole  nei^hborhiKnl  of  th.u  \i;iaj:e  is  one  of  the 
mo«t  interesting  iu  the  state,  and  even  the  lences  exhibit  rich 
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collections  of  organic  remains.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
locality  has  been  passed  over,  or  has  not  received  its  due  share 
of  attention,  as  it  would  have  enabled  the  compiler  of  the  map 
of  the  Genesee  river,  to  have  filled  up  from  survey  what  has 
been  supplied  by  the  imanrination. 

The  process  of  petrifaction  is  one  of  mystery.  W/uU  is  done, 
is  obvions  ;  hoWf  is  not  manifest.  In  these  petrifactions  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  to  be  found,  though  it  is  in  the  waters.  Dr. 
Beck  finds  a  difficulty  here,  and  suggests  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphate.  But  this  is  unnecessary.  The  sulphate  is  not  de- 
posited unless  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and,  even  then,  the 
water  flowing  soon  after  might  take  it  up  and  carry  it  ofl*.  But 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  left  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  dis- 
solves it  in  water,  mu^t  be  deposited,  and  can  not  be  re-dissolved 
and  borne  away.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  sulphate  of  lime 
should  not  be  left.  Petrifaction  takes  place  on  some  general 
principle ;  any  solution  which  will  not  satisfy  the  conditions, 
whether  the  petrifying  matter  is  calcareous,  ferruginous,  sili- 
ceous, etc.,  must  be  defective.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  very  im- 
probable, that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon 
of  the  vegetable,  unless  the  acid  too  is  decomposed,  leaving  the 
sulphur.     But  the  sulphur  is  not  to  be  found. 

This  abstract  will  be  convincing  of  the  great  amount  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  of 
^ew  York,  and  of  the  high  interest  which  attaches  to  it. 

2.  Important  Geological  Facts. 

Many  such  facts  have  occurred  in  the  survey,  and  some  have 
been  already  addaced.  Most  of  them  go  to  illustrate  the  con- 
clusions already  made  in  Europe,  and  to  show  the  wide  extent 
in  which  the  same  conditions,  and  causes,  and  changes,  have 
existed.  *•  The  greater  parts  of  our  continents,"  says  Lyell  in 
his  Geology,  "  are  evidently  composed  of  subaqueous  deposits  ; 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  arrangement,  we  discover  many  cha- 
racters precisely  similar  to  those"  which  arc  presented  in  the 
deposites  now  formed  in  our  lakes  and  estuaries ;  **  but  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  greater  scale 
both  in  regard  to  depth  and  area,  than  any  observable  in  the 
formation  of  lakes,  deltas,  or  estuaries."  They  are  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  and  deposition  of  rocks  already  formed, 
so  that  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  for  example,  which  are  the  oldest 
of  the  subaqueous  deposites,  are  the  consolidated  and  solidified 
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remains  of  the  igniformed  granitic  rocks,  which  already 
and  on  which,  by  tlie  action  of  water  and  the  elements,  this  vast 
change  was  produced — the  diflercnce  in  the  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  the  rock  formations,  leading  geologists  to  recognise,  as 
Lyell  observes  again,  <<  the  signs  of  a  great  succession  of  for- 
mer changes."     Whatever  may  be  the  time  required  for  the 
changes,  geologists  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  various  and  impor- 
tant principles,  many  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  doubt, 
or  of  keen  and  abusive  controversy :  such  as,  that  granite,  por- 
phyr}',  greenstone,  etc.,  are  of  igneous  origin,  and  have  taken 
their  present  subcrystallinc  form  from  a  state  of  fusion  ;  that  the 
stratification  seen  in  slates,  graywacke,  sandstone,  limestone,  etc^ 
has  resulted  from  the  sedimentary  deposition  of  the  materials, 
and  that  s.ind,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  have  been  worn  to  their  pre- 
sent form  by  their  action  on  each  other  through  the  agency  of 
water ;  that  bowlders,  huge  as  many  are,  have  been  removed 
and  worn  by  the  same  action ;  that  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, as  petrifactions  or  preservations,  were  once  organized 
and  living  bodies ;  that  coal  had  a  vegetable  origin,  and  that 
the  ancient  and  modern  races  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  en- 
tirely different,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  great  classes 
and  families  as  now  exist. 

No  fact  is  more  singular  than  the  regularity  and  uniformity 
of  the  strata  which  compose  the  surface  of  the  globe,  even 
amidst  all  the  apparent  disorder  and  confusion  and  inequalities. 
The  same  rocks  hold  the  same  place  over  the  earth,  as  yet  ex- 
amined. The  strata  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the 
strata  are  alike.  The  same  nomenclature  is  fitted  for  the  rocks 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic ;  the  elevations  and  depressions,  the 
ranges  of  sand,  crravol,  and  clay,  of  iron  and  coal,  belong  to 
the  same  relative  po>itions.  If  a  stratum  or  two  is  omitted,  the 
remainder  hold  on  their  proper  course,  or  an  equivalent  is  sub- 
stituted, and  shown  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  series?. 

In  identitying  the  scries,  the  older  geologists  employed  to 
some  extent,  four  characters,  but  relied  chielly  upon  the  first  two 


throuLrh  a  series  ;  -1.  Organic  remains,  vegetable  or  animal,  es- 
pecially tiie  latter,  as  they  art*  more  widely  ditfuscd.  By'  the 
older  treolocists,  the  Inst  character  was  emploved  chiefly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  grand  divisions  ;  by  the  later,  ihev  are  abundantly 
used  to  mark  the  separate  series  also.     The  mire  the  fossils  are 
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stadiedy  and  the  more  extensively  they  have  been  found   in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  of  the  same  kind,  the  more  certain  have 
geologists  become  of  the  correctness  of  their  classification  and 
their  location  of  the  different  rocks.     The  success  which  attend- 
ed the  discoveries  of  geologists  before  the  particular  study  of 
organic  remains,  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the  certainty  and  value 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.     It  involves,  however,  the  broad 
principle,  that  the  same  causes  have  been  operating  in  similar 
circumstances,  leading  to  the  same  great  general  results.     After 
the  dogma  of  universal  formations  had  been  exploded  by  subse- 
quent observers,  the  geological  formations  seemed  to  be  held 
together  by  no  common  bond.     The  confusion  of  chaos  seemed 
to  rest  upon  them.     They  were  links,  but  formed  not  a  chain. 
Continued  observation  has  resulted,  however,  in  the  same  con- 
clusion as  before,  only  limited  from  the  situation  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  to  basins  of  various  extent,  instead  of  concentric  strata 
round  the  globe.     The  universality  consists  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  strata  found  in  the  various  basins.     The  same  broad 
principle  seems  to  be  resorted  to  on  every  side,  because  the  proof 
is  accumulated,  that  the  same  formations  have  been  made  in  very 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes  in  the  same  circumstances.     The  situation  of  the 
transition  and  secondary  rocks,  as  well  as  the  tertiary,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  coal  formation,  over  so  wide  an  extent  in  Europe, 
involves  the  cotemporaneous  formation  of  the  same  rocks  over 
that  continent 

The  study  of  fossils  has  afforded  new  and  more  evidence  on  the 
same  subject  In  our  country,  Professor  Eaton  had  long  since 
inferred  the  identity  of  our  coal  formation  with  that  of  Europe, 
from  the  sameness  of  the  vegetable  remains.  Dr.  Morton  and 
others  have  exhibited  much  evidence  in  proof  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  European  and  American  tertiary  series  from  the  or- 
ganic remains.  The  same  has  been  done  for  extensive  strata  in 
South  America.  In  the  last  of  the  Geological  Reports,  Mr. 
Conrad  has  added  still  more  to  this  amount  of  evidence.  He 
has  identified  eleven  species  of  six  genera  with  those  of  Europe, 
and  adds,  ^'  while  the  same  kind  of  plants  flourished  upon  the 
islands  where  now  are  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America, 
the  same  species  of  shells  existed  in  the  waters  which  girded 
them.  Thus,  in  the  iron  stone  layers  beneath  the  coal  of  Tioga 
County,  the  common  European  bivalve,  Producta  scahriusculoj 
abounds,  just  as  it  does  at  Coalbrookdale,  (England,)  in  the 
same  rock."     It  is  with  high  interest  we  hear  him  remark,  that 
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*<  specimens  from  both  countries,  ifaccidentally  mixed,  could  not 
be  separated  by  any  mineral  or  concholoccical  difference."  The 
inference  is  irresistible  that  the  rocks  are  identical.  This  is  one 
of  tjje  most  interestinpc  results  in  g-eolopry.  It  places  the  whole 
series  of  changes  before  us  as  guided  and  controlled  by  the  same 
great  hand  for  the  same  great  end.  *•  We  have,"  says  Mr.  Con- 
rad, **  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  universal  nature  of 
ancient  formations,  and  the  cotemporaneous  deposition  of  our 
coal  strata  witii  those  of  Europe."  In  another  place  Mr.  Conrad 
remarks,  that  he  "confidently  expects  to  discover  in  our  fossils 
nearly  ail  the  characti»ristic  species  of  the  lower  transition  or 
Silun-an  system  of  Kurope."  Whether  he  is  correct  or  not 
in  \m  dotrrinination  of  the  strata,  it  is  certain  that  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  cotemporaneous  and  universal  formations  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  presented  on  examination.  While  we  find 
the  flora  of  the  carboniferous  era  to  have  heen  every  where 
nearly  the  same,  we  ouuht  to  find  all  the  or£r:inic  remains  of 
such  periods  to  consist  ohiolly  of  one  group  of  sjiecies  over  the 
whole  irlobo.  It  \va>,  thert*lort\  with  much  surprise  we  read  the 
follow iuLT  from  Mr.  Conrad:  ••  It  is  a  curious  Inrt,  that  whilst 
the  l\»lvmeno  Hlumenbachii  ceased  to  exist  in  New  York  after 
the  filial  depositiiMi  ofthe  Trenton  series,  it  e^cnped  into  remote 
seas  in  the  en  o\  the  Dudley  lime'^ione,"  that  i^.  in  a  much  la- 
ler  era.  This  appe:irs  as  strange,  as  the  follow inc:  is  natural  and 
to  be  expected  :  ••  Thel>vpio*iilins  ie>>el;uus.  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  h.ive  existeil  an^i  to  have  become  extinct,  ni  the  same  peri- 
ods, in  the  se:is  whidi  deposited  the  rocks  of  IJandeils  and  Tren- 
ton KalU.*'  lfth»*s<*  peirif  ictions  .ire  cluiracteristio  of  these  series, 
or  certain  p  iris  of  ihcni.  and  art^  not  wi-ieU  diriu-ied  throuch 
other  rvvk<.  i!u\\  rrt'^pt  pr^vs  r'^r  uui  a^:  ii;'*t  iN*  creneral  prin- 
ciple; ur*d  iho  fiol  ctTM  tii\  rvvviirt'*  n'.o-t  c  in:;*i:l  examination 
K'tort'  the  cone  'v:<i«»n  cm  be  r^-ceivt-vi.  Ttiu  s.>:c-es  of  Calv- 
meiio  oiuht  to  iv  c.ir\li:I"\  >».v:^:r.  \^r  \:\  i:>-  rvi\<  which  are 
Slid  ii>  cor:-x  ^-.N^-.i  to  tfu  P;:v:'c\  ;vr  '.:.  Ir  -<<  i:  i-  found,  or 
soive  oilkT  CxVx:  •.,•-- ii-vvi  is  vtr.v.  i  *.  c.n  •'.  :v  t^'irved  that 
t'ox-^-'N  jrt'  I  xitN*uuv\  cxviir'o-j  v^:*:  c*  .^^t*  m'*  -"  i^f  or  rooks  f 
K  vol  r\-  ''iK\.  •'.'::  -N  .1  ru*:,  .i:  w.i.-  %\  ■.;•  \'r,K'  : ;.*■:*  of  c  ha  rac- 
ier* ji*^  n!"  i:  I  :'\  »:'i"  r  o*^  ::*\'  r*.:".!  ■•*  ■  U  :  :* ;:  r'*o!Y  pri^ba- 
b!c  i"  *:  I  v'  "Vx^  •;*.'  :•  \  »•  -  \v5'.t  '  -.  •  ..  -  •-.;.•  •;  ice  in  the 
s\^'.'.*:"'  \^  .'  -.  x.*-^  NN  :  ■ . N-:-  \  r;,\^  \%".  •  ^-  ••>--..;  •-•^■-.<  :■.'  :"»rv'»mote 
l'"v  ■':  ■  ■%>  /'.  \*  >-*.  \  .:'•".  *  r*;  :*•-.■•  :  :  -^  -  "-/-v  ci^dnite 
a:' ,:  v*v " » I •  •  V .*  ;v  »  *  ''/ ,  •.* '  i . .  /  . •  \  x  v* . v- -  - ^  •:•  x  :•■.*» vo r s*  It 
has  u»r  >^nuv*  luiv  cw:!  Aairtxv.  i:u:  i.:^*  rvv.vs  ci':.x  rjicclff  and 
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western  part  of  the  state  belonged  to  tlic  transition  series.  It 
has  not  been  generally  maintained  that  they  belong  to  the  oldest 
of  this  formation,  till  this  survey  had  commenced.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  age  of  the  strata  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  against  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  at  least,  because 
they  were  associated  with  the  primary  rocks  on  the  east,  and 
because  they  are  series  of  graywacke  and  argillaceous  slate, 
corresponding  in  place  and  character  to  those  of  Europe.  Ex- 
tending as  these  do,  to  what  has  been  called  the  gneiss  of  the 
Mohawk  at  Little  Falls  and  then  appearing  at  the  west  side  of 
this  rock,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rocks  of  Trenton  Falls 
lay  far  above  them,  and  were  a  part  of  the  newer  limestone  of 
the  transition  series.  Certainly,  the  place  of  the  Trenton  Falls 
limestone  ought  to  be  fixed  most  carefully.  So  it  will  no  doubt 
be.  The  uplifting  of  the  rocks  in  connexion  with  it  may  have 
changed  its  inclination,  and  made  it  appear  lower  than  it  actu- 
ally is.     The  supraposition  is  here  an  important  character. 

Does  not  the  whole  difficulty  lie  in  an  error  committed  many 
years  since  by  Professor  Eaton,  on  whose  authority  the  state 
geologists  seem  so  implicitly  to  rely  ?  Are  the  rocks  of  the 
Little  Falls  gneiss,  or  any  thing  like  it,  either  in  geological  po- 
sition, or  mineralogical  character  f  The  student  of  physical 
geography,  if  unacquainted  with  mineralogy,  would  not  fail  to 
trace  the  mountains  which  confine  the  Mohawk  at  this  place  into 
the  Great  Alleghany  chain,  and  would  infer  that  they  were  pro- 
bably of  the  same  date,  while  mineralogists  not  inferior  to  Mr. 
Eaton,  have  seen  in  them  the  psammitic  rocks  (graywacke)  of 
the  red  sandstone  formation,  which  constitute  in  other  places  the 
mass  of  that  groupe  of  mountains.  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  does  not  the  limestone  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  cross  out  irom  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Little  Falls  on 
the  one  side,  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  West  Canada  Creek  does 
on  the  other  .^  Is  not  the  identity  of  the  remains  at  Trenton  and 
on  the  Schoharie  Kill,  conclusive  evidence  of  identity  of  forma- 
tion ?  The  Calymene  of  Blumenbach  is  not  the  only  means  of 
connexion,  but  the  peculiar  fossil  of  Trenton,  the  isotelus,  is 
well  known  to  occur  on  the  Schoharie.  Even  those  least  ac- 
quainted with  geology,  cannot  look  upon  traced  specimens  from 
Trenton  and  from  Dudley  without  seeing  that  the  Calymene  is 
far  from  being  the  only  identical  fossil,  and  for  ourselves  we  en- 
tertain not  the  least  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  precisely  the 
same  geological  epoch. 
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In  cutting  this  knot,  however,  we  involve  ourselves  in  a  new 
diificulty.     If  the  Trenton  liroestoue  be  thus  connected  with  that 
of  the  lower  Mohawk,  it  is  merged  in  the  great  formation  which 
can  be  thence  traced  without  interruption  to  Georgia,  and  which 
forms  the  limestone  valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     Now 
this  same  limestone  seems  to  cross  from  beneath  the  sandstone 
formation  of  the  AUeghanys  in  the  western  part  of  our  state, 
under  the  name  of  geodiferons  limestone,  and  forms  the  table  of 
the  mountain  ridge  between  the  Genesee  and  the  Niagara.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Trenton  formation  can  be  traced  to  the 
north  west  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  into  Upper  Canada. 
To  the  south  west  it  is  succeeded  by  great  formations  which 
evidently  rest  upon  it,  and  which  in  the  form  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones form  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     Now  if  the 
limestone  of  the  mountain  ridge  rest  in  its  turn  upon  these  beds, 
all  identity  would  be  excluded.     May  we  then  ask,  if  the  state 
geologists  have  adopted  upon  sufficient  evidence,  the  statement 
that  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River  are  inferior  in 
geological  position,  to  those  of  the  falls  at  Rochester,  and    the 
mountain  ridge  ?    Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the  basin  of 
Lake  Ontario  has  been  formed  by  a  great  convulsion,  in  which 
the  rocks  that  to  the  south  east  are  found  high  on  the  sides  of 
the  Catskills  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  that    lake  ?     Why  else 
should  the  sandstone  of  Oswego,  used  in  building  the  first  aque- 
duct at  Rochester,  and  which,  according  to  the  state  geologists, 
should  be  among  the  oldest  of  the  transition  rocks,  be  so  similar 
to  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  scries?    If  this  sandstone  be  of  the 
date  assigned  to  it,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  a  solitary  instance  of 
a  rock  of  that  character  occurring  among  those  of  so  early  a  date. 
So  far  as  European  experience  has  gone,  and  our  country  has 
furnished  no  otlier  contradictory  fact,  the  Abyssic  groupe  of 
Brogmark  is  the  oldest  in  which  a  true  sandstone  occurs,  and 
the  synonym  o(old  red  sandstone  which  is  given  it,  proves  the 
universal  assent  of  geologists  to  the  fact.     Were  we  to  theoriie 
on  the  subject,  we  would  say  that  previous  to  the  deposit  of  this 
formation,  the  action  of  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  been 
v»  intense  to  allow  of  the  loose  mode  of  aggregation  by  which 
V  pans  of  sandstone  are  united.     We  must,  therefore,  press 
iuK  ooinis  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  geologists,  and 
HKT  nmnnance  will  warrant  all  we  have  said  of  the  bearing  of 
tet  wrfiw  not  only  on  the  geology  of  their  own  districts,  but 
i«fi  itn  -Q  Ue  9or\d.    If  they  succeed  in  establishing  that  tlie 
TanKBuiK,  Ti'  IvTfcilev  and  Trenton  are  of  different  dates,  they 
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destroy  the  whole  value  of  organic  remains  as  a  test  of  identity 
or  diAerence  in  the  age  of  formations.  If  they  make  the  sand"- 
stones  of  Lake  Ontario  older  in  date  than  the  limestone  of  the 
mountain  ridge,  they  establish  a  new  and  most  important  fact. 
The  key  to  the  mystery  will  be  found  in  the  rock  of  the  Little 
Falls.  Whether  this  be  gneiss  or  graywacke  may  be  establish-^ 
ed  by  seeing  whether  it  can  be  followed  southward  into  the  Alle- 
gany groupe  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  associated  with  the  primi- 
tive formation  to  the  north.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  ha- 
bitual error  of  Eaton,  who  seems  to  have  never  failed  to  consider 
tlie  rocks  he  met  in  the  course  of  his  tour  on  the  canal,  in  new 
places,  as  occupying  new  geological  positions,  however  similar 
in  character.  We  have  to  notice  one  error  of  this  description 
in  the  reports,  and  this  renders  it  possible  that  others  of  similar 
character  may  exist.  In  treating  of  the  geology  of  the  Genesee 
river,  the  calcareous  rock  of  the  upper  falls  at  Ilochesler  is 
classed  with  the  geodiferous  and  bituminous  limestone  which 
forms  the  table  rock  at  Niagara.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  in- 
correct, although  the  two  rocks  are  far  from  similar  in  external 
characters.  But,  when  the  geodiferous  limestone  occurs  again 
at  Caledonia,  in  absolute  identity  of  all  the  characters,  it  is,  from 
the  inference  that  it  must  lie  far  above  that  of  Rochester,  classed 
as  mountain  limestone,  or  carried  from  the  transition  into  the 
carboniferous  series.  Yet,  had  this  very  formation  of  Niagara 
been  traced  almost  without  deviating  from  the  high  road,  it 
would  have  been  found  to  merge  in  the  table  rock.  One  of  two 
things  must  therefore  be  true :  eitlier  the  rock  at  the  Rochester 
falls  is  not  the  geodiferous  limestone,  or  betMreen  that  place  and 
Wheatland,  a  great  dislocation  of  the  strata  must  have  occurred, 
which  is  unnoticed  on  the  published  map. 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the  rock  at  Wheatland  and  Cale- 
donia is  the  mountain  limestone,  what  becomes  of  the  admitted 
inference  that  coal  will  not  be  found  in  the  state  of  New  York  ? 
In  no  other  place  does  any  formation  intervene  between  the 
mountain  limestone  and  the  coal  measures,  and  in  our  state  seve- 
ral thousand  feet  of  stratified  rock  intervene  between  Wheat- 
land and  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In  these,  if  the  rock  of  Wheat- 
land be  what  it  is  called,  coal  would,  in  all  probability^  occur  ; 
and  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  none  exists.  The  mountain  lime- 
stone of  the  English  geologists,  a  rock  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  superior  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
formations  which  have  been  described  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.     In  the  basins  of  the  more  eastern  coal  forma- 
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tioQS  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  wanting  between  the  sandstone  and 
the  coal  measures.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  President  Coopery 
that  it  occurs  on  the  Susquehannah,  beneath  the  coal  and  its 
associated  rocks.  It  also  crosses  out  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  coal  formation  of  Cumberland,  and  alternates  with  some  of 
its  lower  beds.  To  the  west,  on  the  authority  of  Featherston- 
haugh,  it  exists  in  great  abundance,  and  covers  many  thousand 
square  miles,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  evidence  on  which  he 
rests  the  determination.  If  the  true  mountain  limestone  have 
fallen  within  the  view  of  our  state  geologists,  it  is  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Smithport,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state, 
and  here  it  is  in  its  true  position  immediately  beneath  the  coal 
measures. 

The  just  consideration  of  organic  remains  does  not  require 
that  all  the  animals  or  vegetables  of  the  same  era,  or  which  be- 
came extinct  in  the  same  catastrophe,  should  be  the  same  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe.  The  greater  part  may  be  different; 
enough  must  be  the  same,  to  identify  the  strata.  If  Europe  and 
North  America  were  to  be  overwhelmed  at  once,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  plants  were  to  be  preserved,  the  number 
common  to  both  would  identify  the  strata,  and  prove  the  extent 
of  the  catastrophe.  Considering  Europe  as  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  Asia,  through  the  southern  part,  as  connected  with  Poly- 
nesia, and  let  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  them  all  at 
once,  the  identification  would  be  certain  —  although  North 
America  and  Polynesia  might  have  no  plants  in  common  — 
whenever  the  examination  of  the  vegetable  remains  should  be 
sufficiently  extensive.  Let  there  be  twenty-seven  botanical  pro- 
vinces, distinct  enough  to  be  well  characterized,  as  De  CandoUe 
believes,  or  fifty  such  provinces,  as  others  have  imagined, 
the  means  of  identilying  would  be  at  hand,  so  long  as  the  plants 
are  not  entirely  different  in  these  provinces.  Separated  as  is  North 
America  from  Europe,  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  spe- 
cies of  plants  described  by  Pursh  is  common  to  both  countries. 
But  even  one  twentieth  would  be  adequate  to  produce  entire 
conviction.  The  division  of  the  present  races  of  animals  and 
vegetables  into  distinct  provinces  of  organic  matter,  can  have 
only  a  favorable  influence  upon  this  subject,  provided  the  pro- 
vinces which  adjoin  have  animals  or  vegetables  common  to  each 
other.  Some,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  none  of  our  plants 
are  the  same  as  the  European  ;  but  the  evidences  of  their  same- 
ness are  precisely  those  which  identitV  them  in  the  different  dis- 
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tricts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  far  remote  in  latitude  or  lon;^- 
tude,  or  both. 

The  primary  rocks  abound  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  Granite,  in  tbe  northern  section,  is  said  to  be 
**  subordinate  to  gneiss,"  in  beds  or  veins.  It  occurs  in  three 
modes:  1st  In  large  irregular  beds  or  protruded  masses;  2d. 
In  the  form  of  veins  branching  irregularly  into  the  adjacent 
rock  ;  3d.  In  overlying  masses,  analogous  to  overflowing  lava 
currents  or  greenstone.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  here,  as  in 
Europe,  that  granite  is  the  result  of  fusion,  and  has  been  raised 
from  below,  and  poured  into  and  upon  other  rocks  in  many  in- 
stances. 

The  igneous  origin  of  primitive  limestone  is  maintained  by 
Dr.  Emmons,  in  the  second  report.  The  proof  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  He  notices  the  ab- 
sence of  stratification,  the  veins  of  limestone  in  granite,  its 
projection  from  below  into  the  granite  above  it,  and  the  pro- 
jections narrowing  as  they  ascend,  alternations  of  veins  of  gran* 
ite  and  limestone,  projection  of  other  primitive  rocks  into  lime- 
stone, the  distinctness  of  the  veins  in  one  place  and  their  blend- 
ing with  others  in  another,  the  altered  nature  of  some  rocks  in 
Junction  with  the  limestone,  the  foliated  plumbago  in  it,  and  the 
rounding  of  the  quartz  crystals  as  if  from  the  fused  state  of  the 
limestone.  All  these  facts  make  out  a  strong  case.  No  objec- 
tion can  lie  against  the  theory  in  itself.  In  the  report  are  many 
figures  which  beautifully  illustrate  the  reasoning.  We  should  ex- 
tend the  supposition  to  much  of  the  limestone  of  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, attended  to  by  Dr.  Emmons.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
rocks  of  that  county  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rank  than 
the  primitive.  We  have  so  often  travelled  over  the  strata  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  to  the  talcosc  or  chloritic  slate  of  the  west 
line  of  Massachusetts,  and  thence  to  the  sparry  lime  rock,  and 
gray wacke. and,  argillaceous  slate  of  the  adjacent  state,  that  we 
cannot  see  these  rocks  other  than  decidedly  primitive.  The  ex- 
amination which  Professor  Hitchcock  is  now  making  in  Berk- 
shire county,  will  probably  settle  this  point. 

The  secondary  rocks  can  scarcely  be  said  to  appear  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  transition  cover  a  great  portion.  The  terti- 
ary occur  along  Lake  Champlain,  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  state.  Probably,  also,  the  same  forma- 
tion will  be  recognized  on  the  Hudson,  from  near  the  head  of 
tide-water  to  some  distance  south.  The  transition  has  far  the 
greatest  extent,  and  has  also  great  thickness  or  depth ;  the  stra- 
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ta  occur  with  great  regularity,  a  layer  occasionally  thinning  out 
and  disappearing.  This  result  was  to  be  expected,  if  the  rocks 
have  been  deposited  in  any  thing  like  basin-shaped  depressions, 
surrounded  in  part  by  high  land,  and  receiving  depositions  from 
the  contents  of  large  streams  poured  into  them.  Strata,  limited 
by  the  extent  of  country  waslied,  and  the  basin  of  deposite,  and 
the  power  of  the  streams  by  which  the  deposition  is  made,  would 
be  formed.  These  might  in  various  cases  become  thinner  at 
the  remoter  points  of  deposition,  till  finally  they  should  disap- 
pear. The  mode  of  formation  oflers  an  easy  explanation  of  some 
part  of  the  phenomena. 

The  position  of  tiie  rocks,  the  veins  and  beds  of  ores,  the 
dykes,  the  dislocation  of  the  strata  in  some  places,  the  organic 
remains  —  all  concur  to  show  the  unity  of  structure,  the  identity  of 
causes,  and  the  uniformity  of  operations.  The  differences  which 
occarionally  occur,  exhibit,  like  exceptions,  the  generality  of  the 
principle. 

The  quantity  of  petrifactions  already  examined,  is  vast. 
Layers  of  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  exhibit  the 
abundance  of  life  in  the  apjes  loner  since  past.  Who  has  stood 
on  the  rocks  at  l^ockport,  teeming  with  shells,  or  on  those  at 
Glenn's  Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  or  ca>t  his  eyes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee  for  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  to  mention  no  more, 
and  not  wondered  at  the  period  when,  and  manner  in  which,  they 
could  have  been  produced  and  deposited  and  converted  into 
rock  ?  Many  new  species  of  old  crenera  have  been  already  ex- 
amined, as  well  as  known  species ;  and  many  more  are  yet  to 
be  named.  About  ninety  specimens  of  podiaria,  testacea,  poly- 
pliaria.  and  fncoides.  :uv  triven  hv  Afr.  Conrad.  While  a  larsre 
number  of  these  are  iudireil  to  be  new,  nianv  are  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  and  ilosignate  t!u»  plan  o(  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  rauL"*^  of  j^ctriractious  is  ^lide,  and  many 
more  are  yet  to  be  developed.  Fnooiiies,  or  plants  resembling 
sea-wends,  form  a  considerabie  mass  of  vetretablc  remains.  The 
sandstone  at  IJocliesior  am!  oilier  places,  abounds  with  them. 
They  occur  chiotly  between  the  layers  of  the  rock,  though  they 
are  sometimes  loiinti  in  ilie  midst  of  solid  blork>.  In  a  few  places 
many  square  feet  o'CFuv  ^hi.s  Ihrcri  are  laid  bare,  and  you  stand 
on  the  petrilied  flora  of  a  world  of  which  so  few  and  so  enduring 
monuments  remain.  In  other  places,  n^mains  of  the  ancient  flora 
are  spread  before  you  under  other  tbrms,  and  other  species  appear 
in  the  calciferous  slate.  At  the  tails  of  the  Genesoe,  at  Roches- 
ter, the  blasting  of  rocks  has  exposed  many  :  and  at  the  rapids, 
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just  above  the  city,  a  new  and  very  difleispt  «pecjes  has  been 
thrown  out.  This  fucoides  appears  to  be  lUkny  fket  in  length, 
spread  over  a  large  surface  in  waving  or  circuitous  K0^9  some- 
times half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  coarse,  but  (Mi(M^  and 
palpable.  The  same  fucoides  is  found  in  rocks  near  Utlcb^.and . 
abounds  in  the  flag  stones  of  that  city.  *•  /•-  ; 

Dykes, — Dykes  are  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale  in  Essex*  > 
county.  They  consist  of  four  varieties :  1.  Greenstone ;  2.  Com- 
pact amphibole,  or  hornblende  ;  3.  Sienite  ;  4.  Reddish  porphy- 
ry. They  extend  a  great  distance,  in  a  course  from  east  to  west. 
At  Avalanche  lake,  the  dyke  is  ''  eighty  feet  wide,  and  cuts 
through  Mount  McMartin,  nearly  in  its  centre ;"  the  mountain 
being  some  thousand  feet  high. 

The  dykes  in  the  state  on  Juniper  island,  in  Lake  Champlain, 
show  the  power  of  the  cause  acting  from  below.  Two  perpen- 
dicular dykes  have  been  cut  horizontally  by  another  dyke,  which 
displaces  and  deranges  the  strata. — Enunons, 

The  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rocks  in  the  northern  and  east- 
em  part  of  the  state^  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  at  Little 
Falls  ou  the  Mohawk,  is  towards  the  east,  and  extends  into  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont.  It  affects  all  the  rocks  east  of  the  Hud- 
son, nearly  to  Connecticut  river.  The  sections  of  Professor 
Hitchcock,  in  the  geology  of  Massachusetts,  show  that  the  gra- 
nite and  primitive  rocks  have  heaved  up  the  others  in  different 
directions,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  power  below.  It 
is  evident  that  the  uplifls  which  have  taken  place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  have  shaped  the  direction  of  the  strata  to  the  east 
for  many  miles,  raising  the  rocks  to  the  west,  and  causing  them 
to  dip  to  the  east.  This  accounts  for  the  well  known  dip  of  se- 
veral rocks  in  the  states  adjoining  on  the  east  —  a  great  fact  which 
has  been  the  puzzle  of  so  many  geologists.  It  had  even  been 
supposed  that  the  strata  on  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  raised,  and  then  sunk  several  hundred  feet,  so  as  to 
change  the  supraposition,  and  render  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
not  an  easy  matter.  Due  examination  commonly  leads  to  clear 
and  consistent  views  of  nature ;  so  consistent  has  the  God  of  pro- 
vidence ever  been  in  respect  to  his  works. 

The  inclination  of  the  mica  slate  of  Massachusetts  is  in  many 
places  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  granite  or  gneiss,  having 
evidently  taken  that  position  from  the  action  of  the  upheaving 
power.  Similar  to  this  is  the  position  of  the  rocks  alluded  to 
along  the  east  line  of  this  state,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  New 
England.     No  one  can  have  traversed  these  rocks  from  east  to 
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west,  and  noticed  their  anomalous  and  unexpected  posidon,  and 
not  have  bee'q  delighted  to  find  that  the  primary  ran^  in  New 
York  had/vpqtrolled  the  inclination  of  the  strata  on  the  west  part 
of  N^.'Sngland. 

.   'i^tb  ISlineraJ^.  —  Four  minerals,  supposed  to  be  new,  have 
-.  .^tn  found  in  the  second  geological  district     They  have  been 
'I    Tiamcd,  for  convenience,  Terenite,  Rensselaerite,  Chiltonitei  and 
Empyrchroite,  from  its  beautiful  phosphorescence. 

Mountains. — The  elevation  of  the  mountains  in  the  north 
part  of  the  state,  is  found  greatly  to  exceed  all  former  estimates. 
3Iount  Marcv  has  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixtv-seven  feet ;  mount  Mclntvre  of  five  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet ;  Dix's  peak  of  five  thousand  two  hundred 
feet ;  and  Dial  mountain  of  four  thousand  nine  hundred  feet 
The  sources  of  the  Hudson  and  Ausable  rivers  are  in  a  meadow 
having  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  feet.  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  is  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  higher  than  any  in  Essex  connty ; 
yet  the  group  of  mountains  in  this  county  is  stated  to  be  higher 
than  thut  of  the  White  mountains. 

BOWLDERS. 

Bowlders  of  various  rocks  are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  state,  and  are  widely  spread  over  our  country  as 
well  as  Kuro[H\  They  form  an  important  part  of  the  erratic 
^roup  of  some  authors.     In  the  state  of  Illinois  thev  are  called 

The  granitic  rooks  of  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  state  have 
been  transporteil  as  U^wldors  even  across  Lake  Champlaio,  and 
aiv  found  iu  Wmiont.  The  firra\'wacke  ol'  the  middle  and 
eastern  partis  KnmJ  in  Urge  iK^wlder?  in  the  valley  of  the  Hou- 
saUMiic  in  the  «osiem  pan  of  Ma>>:ichuseii>,  Bowlders  evi- 
dently ilenvetl  iKmu  rvKks  towards  the  source  of  ihe  Hudson,  are 
scattereil  (at  souih  alouc  its  banks.  Limesione,  as  it  is  eaaly 
worn  down  l\v  iho  aotioa  of  \va:er  and  friciioa.  is  much  less  com- 
mon as  a  Ivw  KJor  than  xtiony  o;her  rocks.  Alone  the  Mohawk, 
we  notion  K^w  iiWn^  oi'  quarti  rvvk.  which  seem  lo  have  been  re- 
uK^ved  to  ou!\  a  uKHlerate  di>tauoe. 

la  the  miiUile  aiiJ  w^ieru  part  oi*  ihe  state,  bowldcfs  of 
granite,  gtwriss*  mk^A  slA&f.  hornbkrnJo  rock,  quarti  rock« 
ixMiinkd  AiKl  »om  do«  a  a^Aj&^cs«  are  ^  en  cocicioa ;  soaieciiiws 
Ikoesiooe  alM<  and  ftrnvniioe  and  cra%«acie  occur  with 
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Most  of  these  have  manifestly  been  removed  from  some  region 
at  the  north,  and  have  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  oAen  been 
carried  up  the  more  elevated  ranges  at  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Beautiful  granitic  bowlders,  often  abounding  in  opales- 
cent feldspar,  sometimes  containing  massive  garnet,  are  spread 
widely  over  tliis  part  of  the  state.  They  vary  greatly  in  mag- 
nitude, from  a  few  pounds  in  weight  to  that  of  hundreds,  and 
often  tons.  In  the  vicinity  of  Genesee  river,  some  are  eight  feet 
iong,  six  feet  broad,  and  four  to  six  feet  deep.  More  than  half 
way  up  the  pinnacle  near  Rochester,  is  a  bowlder  of  grey wacke 
of  greater  dimensions  than  those  just  mentioned.  These  bowl- 
ders are  often  buried  some  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  gravel,  or  earth, 
as  well  as  lying  on  the  surface.  They  have  most  probably  been 
removed  from  the  range  of  primary  rocks  which  extend  from 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  eastward  through  Canada,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  above  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  sandstone 
seems  to  have  been  violently  torn  up  by  the  rushing  of  the  wa- 
ters from  the  north,  and  the  associated  limestones  participated 
in  the  convulsion.  Hence  they  were  carried  miles  to  the  south, 
mingled  with  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  bowlders  of  the  older 
rocks.  The  geodiferous  limestone,  which  occurs  in  several 
places  near  Rochester,  was  sundered  into  huge  masses,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  south  for  a  short  distance ;  smaller  ones  were  borne 
farther ;  some  have  been  found  over  the  range  of  hills  at  the 
south.  They  are  abundant  near  the  rapids  of  the  Genesee, 
above  Rochester,  and  some  must  weigh  many  tons. 

The  mingling  of  all  these  bowlders  with  each  other,  and 
the  burying  of  many  of  them  in  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  or 
depositing  them  on  these  beds,  point  at  once  to  one  and  the 
same  great  convulsion  of  waters  which  swept  the  bowlders  of  the 
older  rocks,  and  tore  up  the  deep  foundations  of  the  sandstone 
and  limestone,  and  bore  onward  the  commingled  and  promis- 
cuous mass. 

While  all  this  is  clear  to  the  geologist,  it  seems  a  very  ques- 
tionable matter  to  the  general  inquirer.  Tiie  same  evidence 
which  has  convinced  him,  will  convince  any  one ;  it  has  ever 
done  it.  The  conclusion  is  certain.  Bowlders  of  granite  and 
gneiss  have  been  transported  from  the  Alps  upon  the  valley  and 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  across  the  valley  upon  the 
Jura  mountains  in  France,  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet. 
These  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  been  often  visited  by 
philosophers.     The  largest  of  them,  measured  by  Playfair  in 
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1817,  lying  above  Ncufchatel,  is  "  sixty-two  feet  long,  thirty- 
tiro  feet  wide,  and  seveiileen  feet  high."  Bowlders  are  a  com- 
inou  occurrence  over  the  world.  The  rush  of  waters  seems 
ffcnerally  to  have  been  from  the  north.  From  the  supporting 
power  of  water,  most  rocks  would  lose  nearly  half  their  weight, 
and  might  be  borne  along  by  a  strong  current.  It  is  stated  by 
Lyell,  that  in  a  storm  in  1818,  a  mass  of  granite,  nine  feet  long 
and  six  feet  broad,  was  carried  by  the  sea  in  a  storm  up  a  de- 
clivity on  the  Shetland  Isles  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Here 
is  a  power,  mighty  enough  to  effect  all  the  changes  which  the 
bowlders  have  undergone. 

We  would  gladly  follow  the  geologists  in  their  discoveries. 
Enough  has  been  presented  to  satisfy  the  most  doubting  that 
they  have  been  neither  idle  in  mind  nor  inactive  in  body. 
Equally  clear  is  the  fact,  that  the  results  have  richly  repaid  their 
elSbrts,  and  spread  before  the  public  a  volume  of  valuable  know- 
ledge. We  have  ventured  to  point  out  a  few  places  in  which 
we  conceive  they  may  have  erred,  or  have  adopted  conclusioos 
without  sufficient  evidence.  That  we  have  thus  freely  expressed 
our  opinion  that  they  have  occasionally  erred,  only  makes  it  the 
more  necessary  that  we  should  declare  our  general  satisfaction 
with  the  published  results  of  their  labors. 

3.   The  moral  bearing  of  Geological  discoteries. 

We  ha^-e  already  noticed  some  of  the  great  conclusions  npoB 
which  geologists  are  unanimous.  These  have  a  great  value  in 
their  moral  bearing,  because  they  \n\  olve  ilie  superintending 
and  controlling  power  of  benevolent  mind  over  matter ;  and 
this  too,  amidst  the  great  changes  and  ovenurnings  of  the  very 
foundations  of  the  glol>e,  which  it  is  the  province  of  geology  lo 
ascertain  and  unfold.  Fate  or  chance  is  equallv  the  foe  of  mo* 
ral  impressions  and  monil  susceptibilities.  Fate  cuts  off  the 
hold  upiHi  moral  influence  :  il^  adamantine  chain  binds  the 
soul,  and  nndors  the  immortal  as  well  as  the  mortal  part 
of  man  the  pny  of  an  unintelligent  and  nnuevoleni  power -— 
for  that  is  malevolent  power  in  the  extreme,  which,  with- 
out reason  or  end,  cmsltes  mind.  Chance  make*  ridiculous  or 
absunl  aM  nn^ral  principle  and  moral  action,  with  which  it  sporU 
us  with  tht*  senseless  atoms  that  it  whiris  without  reason  or  ob- 
ieit  through  the  vacuities  of  spac^.  Gonenl  r^uUs  lead  us 
back  to  the  oi^ratwn  ot  a  gnpai  cause,  aud  cive  stability-  lo  na- 
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tare  and  the  laws  which  direct  it ;   they  point  us  to  Intelligence 
and  Wisdom  and  Goodness. 

It  is  one  of  the  grand  conclusions,  presented  by  Buckland, 
Sedgwick,  Hitchcock,  and  others,  that  geology  conducts  ui 
back  to  a  period  when,  not  only  the  present  races  of  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  the  family  of  man,  had  not  existence,  but 
when  no  animal  or  vegetable  life  had  been  created  on  our  globe. 
All  remains  cease  to  be  found,  and  all  evidence  of  such  existence 
disappears,  before  the  search  of  the  geologist.  To  say  that  the 
remains  may  have  been  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  changes  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  older  rocks,  is  to  resort  to  conjecture 
or  hypothesis,  and  not  to  geological  evidence.  Besides,  by  what 
rocks  could  they  have  been  made  to  disappear  ? 

The  crystalline  rocks,  which  resemble  granite  in  their  struc- 
ture, whether  stratified  or  not,  were  the  first  which  were  formed, 
and  it  is  the  general  belief  that  of  all  these,  granite  itself  was 
the  first  formed.  That  granitoid  and  porphyretic  rocks  have 
been  thrown  up  through  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  granite  which  lies  beneath  the  gneiss  and 
hyalomicta  is  the  formation  rock.  Whether  the  two  last  named 
rocks  be  sedimentary  deposits,  arising  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
granite,  and  subsequently  consolidated  and  hardened  by  fire, 
may  admit  of  question,  but  none  can  exist  as  to  the  other  strati- 
fied rocks  of  the  inferior  order.  Stratified  as  these  are,  and 
composed  of  the  same  substances,  sedimentary  rocks,  too,  the 
mind  is  irresistibly  led  back  to  granite  and  its  cognate  rocks,  as 
the  original  basis  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  from  which,  and 
upon  which,  the  other  rocks  have  been  formed.  Hence  it  is, 
that  geologists  so  often  speak  of  granite  under  this  aspect,  and 
that  whatever  exceptions  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin  occur  as 
later  formations,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  ejected  through 
the  original  granite  or  other  rocks,  or  both,  from  the  melted 
mass  below.  To  granite,  therefore,  should  be  given  the  name 
of  primitive,  in  manifest  distinction  from  all  others.  We  find 
the  stratified  rocks  produced  from  it,  destitute  of  vegetable  and 
animal  remains,  because  no  living  things  had  yet  found  a  place 
on  the  earth  or  in  its  waters.  While  granite  is  truly  primitive, 
those  formed  from  it  may  well  be  denominated  primary  rocks. 
The  names  would  be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  not  a  trace  of 
living  things  has  been  discovered  in  any  of  them.  We  stand, 
then,  on  the  ground^  in  name  and  fact,  where  we  see  that  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  our  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  where  cre- 
ative power  began  to  exert  itself  under  a  new  and  most  interest- 
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ing  form.  It  is  a  great  advance  in  philosophy  to  find  the  rocks 
around  us  uniting  in  one  loud  proclamation  of  the  hand  that 
made  them.  Infidelity,  if  not  convinced,  and  therefore  destroy- 
ed, is  driven  from  the  strongest  of  its  holds,  and  finds  its  own 
chosen  ground  trembling  to  the  very  centve,  and  passing  away 
from  its  feet. 

Tlie  metaphysical  argument  of  the  beginning  of  all  things 
which  have  change  and  succession,  has  never  been  refuted  and 
never  can  be  overthrown.  It  is  the  rafiosifffidcns  of  all  depend- 
ent existences,  and  will  stand  while  '^  God  and  nature  last." 
But  it  is  an  argument  wholly  difierent  from  that  presented  by 
geology  and  chemistry,  and  the  latter  is  far  more  palpable. 
Now  it  is  well  understood  that  a  grain  of  sand,  and  every  com- 
pound molecule,  inevitably  reveals  its  created  origin,  not  less 
than  the  splendid  palace  indicates  the  hand  of  the  architect 
The  definite  proportions  of  the  combinations  unfold  the  intdiir 
gencc  that  wielded  the  creative  energj'.  Now  geology,  as  well 
as  chemistry,  has  certified  us,  on  independent  grounds,  of  the 
truth  of  the  divine  word,  "  intJie  bcginyiingy  God  created  the  Aeo- 
rens  and  the  earthJ*^  Let  the  splendid  language  of  Sedgwick  on 
this  subject,  once  more  be  heard.  *'  The  bible  instructs  us  that 
man  and  other  living  things,  have  been  placed  but  a  few  years 
upon  the  earth ;  and  the  physical  monuments  of  the  world  bear 
witness  to  the  same  truth :  if  the  astronomer  tells  us  of  myriads 
of  worlds  not  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  records  ;  the  geolo^st,  in 
like  manner,  proves  (not  by  arguments  from  analogy,  bat  by 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  physical  phenomena)  that  there 
were  former  conditions  of  our  planet,  separated  from  each  other 
by  vast  intervals  of  time,  during  which,  man,  and  the  other 
creatures  of  his  own  date,  had  not  been  called  into  being.  Pe- 
riods such  as  these  belong  not,  therefore,  to  the  moral  history  of 
our  race,  and  come  neither  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  reve- 
lation. Between  the  first  creation  of  the  earth  and  that  day  in 
which  it  pleased  God  to  place  man  upon  it,  viho  shall  dare  to 
define  the  interval !  On  this  question  scripture  is  silent ;  bnt 
tliat  silence  destroys  not  the  meaning  of  those  physical  monn- 
nwnts  of  his  power  that  God  has  put  before  our  eyes,  giving  ns, 
at  the  same  time,  faculties  whereby  we  may  interpret  them  and 
comprehend  their  meaning.'* 

The  discoveries  in  geology  have  removed  some  plausible  ob- 
jections to  the  bible.  The  assertion  of  Bndone  in  relation  to 
the  age  of  the  world  as  derived  from  the  soil  found  between  the 
layers  of  lava  on  Monnt  iEtna,  and  many  others  of  a         ~ 
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character,  pretended  to  be  based  on  facts  in  nature,  have  vanish- 
ed like  the  ''baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  No  person  that  makes 
any  pretension  to  the  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  geolo- 
gy, will  hazard  his  reputation  for  a  moment  upon  such  conclu- 
sions. 

Many  opinions,  too,  of  the  friends  of  divine  revelation  have 
been  set  aside  by  geological  discoveries.  While  the  evidence 
of  the  convulsive  action  of  a  mighty  deluge  of  waters  over  the 
earth,  is  irresistible,  no  one  can  trace  to  the  Noachic  flood  the 
origin  of  those  vast  deposites  of  rock,  petrifactions,  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  which  are  spread  over  the  earth.  Other  hy« 
potheses,  equally  untenable,  have  been  swept  away. 

But,  while  both  these  classes  of  results  have  been  going  on,  the 
facts  in  nature  have  been  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  truths  of 
the  bible,  wherever  the  bible  can  be  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
them.  It  has  come  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  bible  is  not 
designed  to  teach  philosophy,  nor  natural  history  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments, nor  astronomy ;  but  that  it  is  a  record  of  the  operations 
of  divine  providence  for  a  moral  object,  and  unfolds  the  moral 
history  of  our  race  as  connected  with  the  retributions  of  eternity. 
A  thousand  questions  are  at  once  seen  to  be  ridiculous,  and  men 
are  directed  to  the  scriptures  for  moral  reasons  alone.  The  pre- 
vailing theory  contains  harmonious  views  of  the  operations  of 
the  great  author  of  all,  whether  in  relation  to  natural,  or  to  moral 
and  religious  objects. 

The  natural  is  inferior  to  the  moral ;  all  nature  is  made  sub- 
servient to  great  moral  results,  and  it  seems  to  exist  only  to  an- 
swer moral  ends.  Science  and  knowledge  and  philosophy  find 
their  highest  elevation  in  being  handmaids  to  morals  and 
religion.  We  rejoice  in  their  advancement  to  the  true  place  of 
their  application.  Progress  in  the  understanding  of  nature  has 
effected  thus  much;  it  will  effect  far  more.  ''  Many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  ;*'  knowledge  shall  be 
the  result,  practical  and  sympathetic,  which  will  reach  the  hearts 
of  men. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  discoveries  in  geology 
will  lead  to  the  general  abandonment  of  infidelity,  or  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  word  of  God.  This  hostility  is  more  deeply  seated 
than  the  intellect,  and  it  is  to  be  effected  by  another  power  than 
reason,  or  argument,  or  evidence.  An  ingenious  mind,  and  es- 
pecially one  which  is  fixed  in  the  rejection  of  divine  truth,  will 
find  some  other  method  by  which  to  maintain  itself,  when  one  is 
removed.     It  is  rare  that  infidelityi  generally  having  its  root  in 
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tbe  heart,  is  really  cooTerted  to  the  fall  and  cardial  reception  of 
the  tmth  bv  argameDtation  addressed  merely  to  the  head.  As  the 
discoveries  in  geology  have  shown  more  clearly  the  harmony  of  the 
works  and  word  ofGod,  the  opposition  has  been  conti  anally  chang<- 
ing  its  ground*  The  waves  of  sand,  altered  by  every  varying  tide 
and  current,  are  not  more  uostable  than  this  spirit.  It  has  an  end 
to  answer,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  perseverance  in  error 
and  sin.  The  history  of  infidelity,  and  every  particular  instance 
of  it  which  has  been  developed,  have  shown  to  a  certainty  that  its 
very  origin  and  support  is  repugnance  to  religious  obligation. 
It  does  not  begin  with  reason ;  it  is  not  supported  by  evidence. 
It  is  aversion  to  that  high  responsibility,  which  is  portrayed  by 
the  pencil  of  divine  inspiration  —  responsibility  extending  to  all 
our  actions,  thoughts,  words,  motives  and  feelings,  and  involv- 
ing in  its  results  those  tremendous  consequences  which  might 
shake  an  angel's  mind.  It  is  aversion  to  this  responsibility,  and 
aowilliogaess  to  put  under  due  subjection  the  desires  and  pro- 
pensities of  our  natures,  which  is  required  by  this  responsibility, 
that  forms  the  foundation  of  infidelitv.  Let  truth  be  made  ever 
so  harmonious,  let  p:eology  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  the 
word  and  works  of  God  in  all  their  relations,  let  science  remove 
far  away  the  obstacles  which  now  are  imagined  to  exist,  no  es- 
sential progress  is  made  in  the  eradication  of  this  deep  seated 
hostility  to  divine  truth.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God."  But  a  great  ad- 
vantage will  be  gained,  even  though  the  infidel  is  not  arrested 
in  bis  course.  Many  may  be  preserved  from  infidelity.  The 
harmony  of  facts  and  revealed  truth  may  affect  hearts  not  3^ 
hardened  in  unbelief.  Truth  may  be  the  means  of  leading  to 
correctness  of  feeling  and  action,  as  well  as  of  conviction.  When 
its  sway  shall  be  complete,  the  hearts  of  men  will  render  bo- 
mage  and  glory  to  the  God  of  providence  and  grace,  and  to 
the  Redeemer  of  our  immortal  spirits. 


Note. —  The  reader  is  desired  to  correct  the  following  errors,  which  escaped  no- 
tiee  in  revising  the  foregoing  article: 


p.  95,  line 31,  for  "  cross  out,"  read  crop  out. 

Une  38,  for  "traced,"  read  hand. 
p.  96,  line  6,  for  "  cross,"  read  crop  out. 

line  32,  for  "  Brogmark,"  read  Brogniurt. 
p.  96,  line  4,  for ''  crosses  out,"  read  crops  otU. 
p.  106,  line  17,  for  "  porphyretic,"  read  porphyritU. 
line  90,  for ''  byaloinicta/'  read  kyalomicU. 
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Art.  ni. —  Origines  Liturgiat^  or  Antiquities  of  the  English 
Ritual^  and  a  Dissertation  on  Primitive  Liturgies,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Oxford :  1832.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  subject  of  precomposed  forms  of  prayer  is  one  which,  io 
some  of  its  aspects,  has  been  often  discussed,  and  is  daily  under- 
going dicussion,  in  this  country.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that 
DO  topic  in  which  Churchmen  are  particularly  interested  hai 
Qsoaily  called  forth  less  of  the  bitterness  of  controversy.  This 
may  be  owing  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  prayer  by  a 
precomposed  form  obviously  is  not,  and  is  not  felt  to  be,  essen- 
tially connected  with  Episcopacy  as  such,  —  although,  in  prac- 
tice! it  is  indeed  an  appendage  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively, 
of  Episcopalianism.  Many,  we  suppose,  do  really  prefer  the 
nse  of  a  liturgy,  as  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and  as  a  security 
for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine,  who  heartily  eschew  the 
claims  of  bishops,  no  matter  how  moderately  stated.  And  then 
the  ground  taken  by  our  Articles  on  this  point  is  so  liberal — so 
far  from  deserving  the  mad-dog  title  of  exclusiveness^  which  so 
usually  settles  the  question  of  <'  Episcopal  regimen,"  without 
the  trouble  of  opening  the  lids  of  the  Bible — that,  unless  the 
disputants  on  both  sides  choose  another  ground  of  their  own, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  entering  on  the  discussion  with  any  par- 
ticular offence  as  at  arrogant  pretensions,  or  shyness,  as  where 
the  decision  may  require  the  public  change  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
lations. The  decreeing  of  Kites  and  Ceremonies  is  lefl  to  the 
power  of  the  Church, — of  each  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
of  course.*  If  any  branch  chooses  to  decree  public  worship  by 
extempore  prayer,  we  cannot  question  its  power  to  do  so,  or  de- 
Dounce  its  action  as  without  validity.  So  far  as  we  have  to  do 
with  such  Church,  in  this  matter,  we  are  only  entitled  to  expos- 
tolate  with  them  for  having  made  their  decree  without  paying 
sufficient  regard  to  what  toe  believe  to  be  the  best  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  case.     But  in  fact,  we  more  properly  assume — 

•  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Art.  XX.  Of  ike  Autkoritv  of  the  Church.  "  The 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,"  &c.  Com)>are  with  this  the  de- 
flniuon  of  the  Church,  and  thQ  mention  of  particular  Churches  in  the  aiticle  next 
preceding. 
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as  our  Hooker  has  done — the  attitude  of  Apologists.  We  sim- 
ply contend,  that  our  branch  of  the  Church  Universal  has  acted 
wisely,  and  with  a  just  regard  for  the  best  rules  of  action,  io  de- 
creeing precomposed  forms  of  common  prayer,  and  in  assimila- 
ting them  to  the  best  forms  that  remain  to  us  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Church.* 

It  results  of  course  from  the  practical  connexion  of  this  tnb- 
ject  with  Episcopalianism,  that  the  current  discussions  on  Forms 
of  prayer  are  either  contained  in  works  on  the  Episcopal  con- 
troversy, or  have  something  of  the  controversial  character. 
Though  the  wtiole  subject  may  be  presented,  even  in  such  trea- 
tises, still  it  is  presented  mainly  in  its  exterior  relations :  the  fea- 
tures which  are  brought  out  with  the  greatest  pains  are  those 
which  the  stranger  would  first  scan  the  most  carefully ;  those 
which  the  family  circle  alone  can  the  best  appreciate  are  passed 
over  with  a  hasty  hand.  Yet  it  is  with  the  current  treatises  that 
Churchmen,  as  well  as  others,  must  be  the  most  conversant 
Those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  necessarily  prominent  in 
such  Apologies  are  those,  therefore,  in  which  it  comes  naturally 
to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  Episcopalians.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  in  which  they  are  more  at  home,  than  the  authority 
which  we  have  for  our  Forms,  their  operation  to  exclude  viola- 
tions of  propriety  from  public  worship,  and  their  tried  efficacy  to 
incorporate  sound  views  of  the  Gospel  into  the  very  mind  and 
heart  of  the  body  of  the  people,  after  articles  and  subscriptiom 
have  failed  to  secure  the  preaching  of  orthodoxy  firom  the 
pnlpit. 

But  this  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  knowledge  for  others  as 
for  them.  The  subject  has,  besides  these  exterior  relations, 
those  which  are  interior.  It  presents  many  questions  which  can 
be  of  interest  only  to  those  who  use  the  Liturgy  in  their  public 
worship —  questions  someof  which  no  others  can  decide.  Sncb, 
for  instance,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  English  and  American  Prayer  Book,  the  ritual  principles 
upon  which  they  were  constructed,  the  occasion  and  propriety 
of  successive  alterations  made  in  them,  the  interpretation  of  ru- 
brics, the  validity  of  certain  customs  not  expressly  enacted  in 
any  of  our  lawg,  and  the  many  points  of  practice  which  are  oc- 
casionally brought  into  discussion  and  sometimes  settled  with 

•  We  do  not  Tenture  to  aHert  that  such  moderation,  in  the  attitude  aaramed  haa 
in  all  caaea  been  obaenred,  on  either  aide.  Plenty  of  Churehmen  have  been  "  exdo- 
ahre"  enough,  we  dare  aay  aa  to  forma,  while  Dr.  Owen  (aa  we  aomewheie  haw 
read)  holda  them  to  be  utterly  unlawful  and  ainftil. 
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more  or  less  of  approach  to  authority.  Now  we  cannot  say  that 
this  sort  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  cuh]\'ated  amongst  us  in  its 
due  proportion.  It  would  appear  to  sufier  under  a  sort  of  eclipse 
from  the  intervention  of  its  more  polemic  satellite.  Many  a 
staunch  Churchman  —  many  a  Church  clergyman— -may  be 
armed  at  all  points,  a  champion  of  the  Liturgy  as  against  otherSf 
and  yet  show  himself  comparatively  ignorant  of  that  other  ritual 
knowledge,  which  he  ought  to  carry  with  him  into  the  House  of 
Prayer.  Tiie  book  which  he  has  triumphantly  defended,  he  can- 
not use  with  the  correct  and  beautiful  propriety  of  one  who  has 
studied  its  structure  as  he  ought.  Many  a  bad  custom,  which 
has  grown  out  of  long  past  necessities  or  palliating  circumstan^ 
ces  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  our  country,  or 
out  of  the  previous  habits  of  congregations  composed  of  persons 
brought  up  under  a  diflerent  system,  or  finally  out  of  ignorance 
and  carelessness,  is  either  sanctioned  as  true  and  valid,  or  tolera- 
ted without  the  slightest  effort  at  reform.^  The  proper  rules  of 
interpretation  are  either  so  little  known  or  so  little  regarded,  that 
some  serious  and  formal  attempts  at  settling  points  of  practice, 
have  only  substituted  one  unauthorized  practice  for  another -—- 
if  they  have  not  done  worse.  We  need  not  speak  of  particular 
cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  which  show  rather 
an  utter  contempt  of  all  Church  principles  than  merely  ritual 
ignorance.  Yet  we  have  seen  well-meaning  and  honest  men 
come  to  practical  results  almost  as  mischievous,  by  an  apparent 
inability  to  perceive  the  less  obtrusive  beauty  of  existing  rites, 
and  a  careless  attempt  to  incorporate  coarse  improvements  of 
their  own  —  ceremonies  as  new  at  least  as  Laud's,  and  not  many 
deg^es  more  pleasing  to  our  taste.t     And,  as  a  general  remark, 

*  We  have  known  Churclies  in  which  tlie  Surplice  was  absoKitely  unknown  ; 
and  when  their  ministers  endeavored  to  introduce  it,  they  were  treated  as  if  they 
wen  imposing  some  new  and  strange  tiling  upon  their  people,  and  were  forced  to 
defend  an  established  Church  custom  against  Churchmen  as  they  would  against 
non-^iscopalians.  The  i)lack  gown,  which  rests  for  us  upon  the  venr  same  an- 
thority,  seems  never  to  have  been  scrupled  at,  apimrently  because  the  silk  was  con- 
sider^ as  coming  from  the  English  market,  but  as  for  the  linen,  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  iiivoic^  at  Babylon. 

t  As  a  single  s^ieciraen:  The  rubric  (in  the  Communion  Office)  says,  Bere 
Mhall  be  sunsc  a  ktrntn,  4'C.  Then  tke  Priest  shall  receive^  4-c.  Some  worthy  cler- 
gyman, bein^  desirous  of  improcing  tlic  nibrical  urrangement,  by  w^hich  a  solemn 
silence  is  maintained  through  the  receiving,  cause  their  choir  first  to  sing  one  verse 
of  the  Hymn;  then  the  Priest  partakes  of  the  elemf'nts;  then  another  verse  is  sung, 
and  the  nrst  body  of  communicants  partake;  and  so  on  throughout  the  administra- 
tion. Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  breach  of  rubrics  here,  could  any  thing  be  devised 
less  in  the  taste  of  the  Prayer  Book  1  The  invention  savors  of  importation —an 
iionor  which  surely  might  have  been  rcaaonably  witliheki  fiom  such  wore. 
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we  think  it  not  unjust  to  say,  that  minute  and  accurate  ritual 
knowledge  is  anything  but  common  amongst  those  who  might 
be  expected  to  possess  it.  Proper  views  concerning  the  worth 
of  Rituals  generally,  and  even  taste  —  a  sense  of  the  genuine 
beauties  and  proprieties  of  ritual  worship,  are  of  course  propor- 
tionally rare.  « 

Yet  we  do  not  wonder  at  this  so  much  as  we  regret  it.  That 
minute  knowledge  and  that  delicate  perception  of  ritual  beautyi 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  far 
in  every  man,  even  of  those  who  are  far  from  being  uncultiva- 
ted. Perhaps  it  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  mind  to  possess  or 
to  value  them.  And,  generally,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  relations  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  to  he  gathered  from 
books  which  are  neither  particularly  inviting  nor  always  easy  to 
be  found.  The  English  Prayer  Book,  for  instance,  a  mere  col- 
lation of  which  with  our  own  would  teach  us  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  else,  is  of  course  rarely  seen  in  our  country.  Of  the 
best  English  works  on  Rituals,  only  two  have  been  published  in 
this  country  —  Wheatly  and  the  Variorum  Commentary  of 
Mant.  Of  these,  the  former  is  any  thing  but  a  popular  work, 
and  the  latter  is  (with  all  its  good  qualities)  large,  heavy,  and 
expensive.  Perhaps  no  work,  on  such  a  subject,  written  in  and 
for  a  past  age,  however  justly  it  may  retain  its  place  BWQUg^^hf^' 
learned,  can  hope  to  produce  much  effect  upon  the  present  ge- 
neration. To  awaken  fresh  attention,  to  exert  an  active  and 
genera]  influence,  a  man  must  rise  up  amongst  his  fellows,  look 
at  things  under  the  same  relations  and  circumstances,  and  speak 
to  them  in  a  voice  and  spirit  that  have  some  affinity  with  their 
own.  No  one  has  yet  done  this  with  respect  to  Rituals.  Yet  a 
good  ser\  ice,  of  another  kind,  has  been  done  in  this  cause  by 
the  compiler  of  the  work,  the  title  whereof  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  In  the  *'  Origines  Liturgicse**  Mr.  Palmer  has 
supplied  a  want  which  has  been  felt  by  most  American  students 
of  tlie  Prayer  Book.  He  gives  us  the  original  sources,  where 
we  had  been  compelled  to  take  facts  at  second  hand.  We  are 
now  able,  niih  the  help  of  these  volumes,  to  scan  tlie  features  of 
our  Litunn*  in  its  several  stages,  without  searching  in  vain 
throuirh  American  libraries  for  the  *'  Necessur\*  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,*'  or  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that  the  "  Oricines  Liturgicae" 
will  be  a  popular  book,  or  that  it  will  claim  a  place  in  the  librs- 
ly  of  even  a  great  part  of  the  clergy.  It  b  not,  and  does  noC 
profess  to  be,  the  oi^an  of  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the 
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subject  of  Rituals.  But  to  those  clergymen,  in  particular,  who 
have  already  made  the  proprieties  of  our  public  worship  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  and  have  been  led  to  extend  their  inquiries  to 
the  history  and  interpretation  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
it  will  be  both  an  encouragement  and  an  assistance.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  furnish  an  analysis,  or  to  enter  upon  a  formal  re- 
view of  the  work.  It  is  enough  to  have  given  a  general  account 
of  its  contents,  and  to  approve  the  manner  in  which  the  Editor 
has  executed  his  task.  The  student  of  Rituals  will  then  know 
it  is  the  book  for  him,  and  that  is  enough. 

But  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  to  whicli  this  work  re- 
lates, we  wish  to  take  the  occasion  of  expressing  ourselves  more 
at  large.  To  do  justice  to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  that  have 
been  re-awakened  within  us,  we  must  speak  out  for  ourselves. 
Old  opinions  and  pleasant  speculations  have  been  brought  back, 
fresh  and  lively  as  when  they  were  formed  and  suggested,  by  a 
study  pursued  without  such  valuable  assistance.  What  we  have 
to  say  will  not,  however,  by  any  means,  be  a  digest  of  our  read- 
ing, but  rather  thoughts  suggested  by  it,  with  (what  may  be 
found  peculiar)  deductions  and  applications  of  our  own. 

In  such  rather  unsystematic  fashion  we  propose  to  discuss  sub- 
jects taken  from  every  part  of  the  wide  field  of  Rituals,  view- 
ing them,  however,  under  such  aspects  alone  as  best  suit  our 
purpose  and  the  state  of  our  knowledge.  As  to  the  extent  of 
the  field,  our  claims,  we  must  confess,  are  not  over  moderate. 
We  reckon  as  part  and  parcel  thereof  every  thing  that  has  any 
near  relation  to  pAblic  worship ;  so  that  the  reader  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  grant  to  the  ritualist  peaceably  Forms  of  Prayer, 
Church  Garments,  and  Church  Ceremonies,  will  be  modestly  de- 
sired to  give  up  to  him  likewise,  Sacred  Poetry,  Church  Music, 
and  Church  Architecture,* — or,  at  least,  to  convey  to  him  certain 
rights  in  them  as  hereditaments  incorporeaL  Without  meaning 
to  be  too  closely  bound  by  our  promise,  we  propose  to  make 
each  of  these  subjects  topics  of  discussion  in  separate  articles, 
in  such  order  and  at  such  intervals  as  we  may  find  most  conve- 
nient. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  such  a  series — which  we  re- 
serve for  future  papers — we  have  something  to  say  now  on  all 

*  We  do  not  include  Painting:,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  Rituals  of 
Protestant  Churches.  This  has  been  regretted  by  many  whose  opinions  deseiTe 
the  highest  respecL  The  subject  deserves  to  be  discussed,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  its  difiiculties,  far  other  than  those,  however,  that  probably  weighed  with 
oar  Refbrmers.    But  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  eonnexion. 
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the  branches  of  Rituals,  so  defined,  taken  together.  Each 
branch  is  usually  considered  too  much  by  itself,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  not  always  measured  by  that  given  to  some 
other.  For  once  that  Church  Garments  are  even  hinted  at,  the 
case  of  the  Liturgy  is  carefully  examined  a  dozen  times  ^  and  we 
do  not  know  that  Church  Architecture  is  even  treated  of  in  con- 
nexion  with  Christian  Worship.  And  if  we  have  any  reason  to 
lament,  that  the  Pi-ayer  Book  is  looked  upon  only  in  its  exterior 
relations,  we  may  express  our  regret  with  far  less  reserve  and 
limitation  as  to  the  other  branches  of  Rituals.  How  very  rare- 
ly does  one  ever  hear  anything  else  asserted  of  our  ^'  holy  gar- 
ments," than  that  they  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  that 
ordained  the  ephod,  and  the  primitive  example  that  sanctioned 
the  robe  of  linen  clean  and  white.  Or  if,  occasionally,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  show  the  propriety  of  retaining  them,  and  the 
gooid  effect  they  are  meant  to  produce,  we  are  told,  perhaps,  that 
the  scarf  is  meant  to  remind  the  beholder  of  his  original  sin,  and 
the  white  surplice,  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel, — and  somewhat 
more  of  the  like  sapient  description  !  Doubtless,  these  "  holy  gar- 
ments** have  a  utility  and  are  *^  in  any  wise  to  be  retained"  io 
proportion  as  the  good  people  are  dexterous  at  spelling  out  these 
allegories  of  silk  and  linen  !  As  to  music  and  poetry  we  cannot 
make  the  same  complaint,  although  even  here  we  might  find 
something  further,  if  not  different,  to  say  with  respect  to  the  way 
in  which  they  co-operate  with  the  other  agencies  set  at  work  id 
the  worship  of  God. 

In  our  view,  this  mode  of  treating  the  different  parts  of 
Rituals  bv  themselves,  and  of  sinking  some  altogether,  while  all 
an*  looked  at  too  much  in  reference  to  the  mere  **  authority"  (so 
callcii)  on  which  they  rest  or  si^em  to  rest,  is  any  thing  bat  satis-' 
factor  v.  Can  we  be  content  with  beinc  told,  again  and  again, 
that  the  Liturcy,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  stands  here  in 
the  house  of  tiod  simply  and  solely  l^ecause  tiiereare  precedents 
thrivlor :  Wo  grant  that  is  reason  enough  for  showing  that  the 
Common  lVn\er  rather  than  the  Directorv  should  stand  there; 
and  so  far  all  is  well.  But  .-."7  lA.::  does  it,  by  authority,  stand 
thert*  instead  :  And  shall  we  be  content  again,  when*  to  this 
we  arv  answeiwl,  that  it  is  10  keep  out  crudities*  improprieties. 


to  have  anv  thing  like  divine  or  apostolic  sanction,  c 
thought,  that  they  work  only  to  ivmove  hinderaaces  without 
teuviering  positive  help :     Is  this  analogous  to  the  principles  dift- 
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closed  ID  the  working  of  the  God  of  Providence  and  of  Redemp- 
tion ? 

For  ourselves  we  are  not  pleased  that  this  same  question  o(For 
what  9  IS  so  rarely  asked,  or  in  relation  to  the  Forms  of  Prayer 
alone,  and  answered  so  commonly  by  ascribing  some  mere  negative 
utility.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  we  now  call  every  branch  of  Ritu- 
als before  us,  and  ask  concerning  them  all  in  a  body,  for  what  they 
have  been  given  their  place  in  the  public  worship  of  God  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  ?  We  shall  undertake  to  give  the  an- 
swer. And  if  we  could  succeed  rather  according  to  our  wishes 
than  our  expectations,  we  should  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that 
the  different  elements  of  Rituals  are  all  and  each  agencies,  act- 
ing distinctly  yet  in  mutual  co-operation,  towards  a  positive  end  ; 
and  that  such  end  is  neither  merely  indifferent  to  the  ultimate 
end  towards  which  the  Gospel  aims,  nor  to  be  confounded  with 
it ;  but  that  while  it  may  be  attained  by  itself,  it  was  meant  to 
be,  ought  to  be,  and  of  itself  is  fitted  to  be,  not  only  consistent 
with  personal  religion,  but  also  a  means  whereby  that  divine 
principle  may  exhibit  itself  with  greater  beauty  and  with  a  more 
pervading  presence.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  great  work  go- 
ing on  for  man  and  within  him,  arising  out  of  his  relation  to  the 
Highest  Being,  who  made  him  and  the  world  in  which  he  is  to 
Hve  a  life  in  reference  to  eternal  ends,  in  obedience  to  eternal 
hiws.  That  work  is  Human  Culture,  in  its  widest  sense,  —  the 
culture  of  the  individual  man  and  of  the  race.  The  great  and 
peculiarly  divine  agent  of  Culture  is  Religion,  but  she  takes  into 
her  service  all  manner  of  subordinate  agents.  Without  her, 
their  work  is  feeble,  and  the  result  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
great  end  proposed.  Without  them,  she  may  be  said  to  want, 
at  least  some  desirable  conditions  for  producing  the  beautiful  re- 
sult at  which  she  aims.  They  were  meant  to  go  together.  We 
have  already  endeavored  to  show  the  relation  which  the  study  of 
Art  or  of  Works  of  Genius  bears  to  such  co-operating  cultiva- 
tion.* We  would  now  show,  that  some  of  those  subordinate 
agencies  were  designed  to  have  a  closer  connexion  with  religion, 
80  as  even  to  carry  on  their  part  in  the  work  of  human  culture 
in  direct  conjunction  with  her  highest  and  most  sacred  efforts, 
the  preaching  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  and  the  administration 
of  its  Sacraments.  It  will  be  our  business  to  show  further,  that 
each  of  the  usual  elements  of  public  worship  (demonstrating  the 
superior  fitness  of  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Church)  are 

•  No.  I.  Art.  VII. 
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sDch  appropriate  agencies.  After  sucb  an  investigation,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  see  the  worth  of  Ritual  stodies,  while  we  assign 
to  them  only  their  proper  space.  In  this  way,  we  shall  not  enter 
upon  our  proposed  discussion  of  particular  topics  withont  fit 
preparation. 

We  are,  then,  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  subor- 
dinate agents  of  cultivation,  which  were  designed  and  fitted  to 
co-operate  with  the  divine  principle  of  religion.  Our  readers 
will  not  refuse  to  join  us  in  our  first  step  towards  illustrating  this 
doctrine,  for  that  step  places  us  in  Eden.*  Yes,  let  us  fancy  the 
thorns  and  briers  of  sin,  that  have  long  covered  that  blessed 
spot,  to  be  cleared  away ;  let  man  be  restored  to  it,  sinless  and 
perfect  in  all  his  spiritual  and  bodily  organization,  as  at  first; 
grant  him  to  have  increased  and  multiplied  for  a  generation  or 
two,  at  least,  before  encountering  his  decisive  trial ;  and  let  as 
then  visit  his  Paradise,  and  contemplate  the  life  that  is  lived 
within  its  green  walls  and  remoter  circuit  of  waters.  The  Man 
of  Eden  was  made  by  the  Father  of  Spirits,  —  by  Him  was  in- 
breathed the  breath  of  his  life,  and  the  creature  rose  up  in  the 
spiritual  image  of  his  Creator.  He  was  made  ultimately  for 
Eternity.  But  he  was  made  primarily  for  a  life  in  Time  and 
Space.  And  therefore,  there  was  created  for  him  "  this  globe  of 
earth,  "  to  be  the  scene  of  that  life.  Power  was  given  him  from 
above  ;  the  organs  of  his  spirit,  in  its  relations  to  Eternity,  were 
constantly  sustained  by  supernatural  supplies  ;  his  constitution, 
mental  and  bodily,  in  its  relations  to  this  earthly  scene,  was  per- 
fect in  its  adaptation.  Between  man,  therefore,  and  the  world 
which  was  made  for  his  dwelling,  wherein  to  prove  and  bring 
out  all  that  was  in  him,  there  was  the  most  complete  harmony  of 
mutual  relations.  Let  us  contemplate,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
daily  circle  of  occupations  by  which  he  ministered  to  the  suste- 
nance of  himself  and  those  joined  to  him  in  the  closest  bonds* 
Was  the  mere  support  of  the  body  all  that  he  received  from  these 
divinely  ordained  employments?  Or  was  there  not  then,  as 
now,  a  reaction  upon  the  mind  itself  P  The  health  nourished  by 
the  manifold  activity  of  our  earthly  life,  is  not  surely  —  all  mast 
admit  —  bodily  health  alone.  In  that  atmosphere,  the  mind, 
too,  was  designed  to  find  itself  refreshed  and  invigorated.  See 
man,  again,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  j'ounger  race  that 

*  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  a  sufficient  foundation  for  our  argument,  to 
suppose  a  perfect  state  of  human  nature.  Our  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not  at  all 
afhKited  by  any  mode  of  interpreting  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  althougli  we 
use  its  language. 
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has  been  born  to  him  in  his  Paradise.  Shall  any  one  say,  that 
nothing  was  meant  to  come  of  this,  but  a  future  reward  in  the 
helper  thus  trained  up  to  lighten  the  labors  of  after  years  ?  Is 
then  the  present  so  thankless,  the  future  so  grateful  only  in  utili- 
tarian returns,  where  the  work  of  education  is  concerned  ?  Does 
the  spirit  of  man  receive  no  present  refreshment,  no  present  in- 
struction, from  daily  communion  with  the  mind  of  the  child  ? 
But,  finally,  let  us  remember  that  we  do  not  thus  exhaust — that 
we  do  not  thus  count  —  the  half  of  the  agencies  with  which  the 
Man  of  Eden  was  placed  in  contact.  How  many  were  the  ob- 
jects  of  eye  and  ear,  that  had  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
mere  necessities  of  life,  —  objects  which  most  men  now  would 
say,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  his  interests ;  yet  there 
they  were,  formed  and  placed  around  him  by  the  same  God  that 
made  the  world  for  his  temporal  preparation  for  eternity.  There 
was  the  music  of  birds,  of  streams,  of  wind  in  the  trees.  There 
were  meadows,  with  groves,  and  glimpses  of  wide-spread  waters 
beyond,  and  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  golden  hues  of 
sunset  poured  out  over  them  all,  blending  them  into  one  calm, 
solemn,  living  whole.  There  were  remote  voices  of  thunder, 
and  of  storms,  and  of  that  echo  of  eternity  —  the  roaring  of  the 
cataract,  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Then,  there 
were  the  agencies,  the  motions  whereof  might  be  seen  as  sym- 
bols of  gentler  or  of  mightier  power,  —  from 

"  The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will," 

to  the  mighty  stream  passing  on  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  im- 
measurable strength,  with  vast  regions  of  dark  forest  and  high 
mountain  behind,  and  vast  regions  of  plain  beyond  —  a  long  and 
solitary  journey !  And,  lastly,  the  very  night  brings  out  as 
many  agencies  as  she  hides,  for  hers  are  the  moon  and  stars,  under 
whose  light  the  fiice  of  the  earth  shows  itself  with  fresh  influence 
as  a  new  creation  —  a  world  of  stillness  and  of  silence. 

Were  all  these  objects  placed  around  man  to  be  without  in- 
fluence upon  him ;  or  were  they  not  rather  agencies  —  active 
powers  —  designed  to  work  upon  his  spiritual  organization  f 
Far  be  from  us  the  absurd  supposition,  that  God  surrounded 
man  with  all  this  bright  host  of  powers,  in  his  own  world,  and 
all  for  nothing !  No,  they  were  meant,  not  less  than  the  occu- 
pations of  life  and  the  parental  duties,  to  be  important  means  in 
the  work  of  culture.  For,  grant  them  to  be  agencies  at  all, 
and  they  can  be  agencies  only  for  good.  It  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed,  that  Grod  could  be  dealmg  so  lovingly  with 
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his  yet  unfalleii  creatures,  through  one  set  of  means,  and  at  the 
same  time  working  for  their  hurt  through  another.  Or  will  it 
be  said  that  the  work  of  temptation  began  with  the  first  seating 
man  in  Nature  ;  and  that  the  same  Satan,  who  afterwards  spoke 
through  a  reptile,  was  likely,  in  attempting  to  exert  his  poison- 
ous influences,  to  make 

"  His  dwelling  in  the  light  of  setting  suns." 

It  may  be  said,  however  —  and,  alas !  for  the  barren  creed  of 
"  these  our  unimaginative  days,"  —  with  no  slight  appearance  of 
reason,  that  such  objects  as  these  could  be  instruments  of  culti- 
vation  only  for  poets ;  and  that,  for  as  much  as  Paradise  was 
the  scat  of  the  actual  rather  than  the  ideal,  it  is  apprehended 
there  was  little  room  there  for  poetry.     No  poetry  in  Paradise ! 
No  poets  amongst  man,  whose  mental  organization  is  held  up  to 
be  perfect !     Say  rather  —  for  such  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
such  a  contradiction  in  terms  —  there  was  no  Paradise.     Or  let 
us  at  least  be  thankful  that  '*  the  fragrance  and  blossom  of  all 
our  knowledge"  was  brought  to  us  upon  heavenly  breezes  to 
sweeten  the  bitterness  of  our  outcast  lot.     But,  seriously,  we 
should  think  it  much  more  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
perfectly  constituted  man,  to  say  that  the  denizens  of  Eden  were 
and  must  have  been  all  poets  :  —  all  must  have  been  alive  to  the 
beauty  that  was  poured  out  around  them  and  for  them ;  the 
mind,  thus  gently  touched,  must  have  reacted  upon  the  objects 
that  moved  it ;  it  must  have  formed  them  into  exponents  in  part 
of  its  own  state  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  what  is  that  but  a 
putting  forth  of  poetic  power  —  the  exertion  of  the  high  func- 
tions of  the  Imagination  f   Wordsworth  has  been  said  to  live  bis 
own  poetry.     And  again  it  has   been  charged  upon  him,  as  a 
fault,  that,  as  the  geese  of  Pha^bus  are  all  swans,  so  the  '*  estatea- 
men"  of  Wordsworth  are  all  Wordsworths.    But  if  Wordsworth 
contemplates  poetry  as  a  life  —  a  life  attainable,  in  some  form  or 
degree,  by  every  properly  cultivated  man  —  such  treatment  of 
his  characters  would  be  far  at  least  from   an  oversight.     At  all 
events,  if  Wordsworth  would  make  poetry  a  life,  even  for  the 
best  specimens  alone  of  humanity  now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  would  agree  with  us  in  making  it  a  universal  life  in  a  perfect 
state  of  man.* 

*  One  of  many  important  points  of  likeness  between  Wordsworth  and  Gk)ethft 
(a  likeness  which  )ias  been  treated  as  sliglit  and  at  the  same  time  inexplicable)  ii 
their  a^preement  T  with  difference  of  course)  in  this  very  matter  of  considering  ro- 
ctry  as  a  Life.  (See  CarlyWs  Miscellanies^  Art.  Goethe.)  We  are  not  aorry  to 
have  two  such  backers. 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  perceive  the  last  kind  of  cultivating 
agency,  that  we  looked  for  in  our  Eden  —  the  action  of  mind 
upon  mind.  We  are  particularly  anxious,  that  this  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  instruments  of  culture,  and  that  with  which  our 
ultimate  purpose  has  the  most  concern,  should  not  be  overlooked 
ID  our  examination  of  the  perfect  state  of  man.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, then,  that  if  each  man  in  Eden  was  really  a  poet  (in 
the  manner  just  now  described)  and  if  the  mind  in  this  as  in  its 
other  modes  of  activity,  reacts  with  good  elfect  upon  itself,  the 
cultivating  action  of  mind  upon'  mind  would  not  be  wanting 
even  if  man  were  alone.  What  he  did  within  his  own  breast  as 
an  Artist  would  influence  his  own  culture  as  a  Man.  Suppose, 
too,  that  the  poetry  within  should  find  no  voice,  though  the  poet 
were  surrounded  by  his  fellows,  still  as  each  person  would  be  a 
poet  unto  himself,  tlie  state  of  such  society  as  a  whole  would 
have  felt  the  influence  derived  from  the  workings  of  Art.  But 
we  need  not  avail  ourselves  of  either  supposition.  The  man 
who  is  endued  with  the  gift  of  speecli,  and  who  has  been  moved 
into  a  genial  mood  by  objects  of  Nature,  and  has  again  thrown 
the  coloring  of  that  mood  over  them, —  why  should  he  not  body 
forth  these  new  forms  in  words,  and  so  bring  them  under  the 
eyes  and  carry  them  into  the  hearts  of  others  f  Again,  every 
well  constituted  mind  has  in  itself  a  sense  of  melody ;  and  as  men 
DOW  are,  we  find  some,  so  peculiarly  organized,  that  certain 
states  of  their  own  feelings  find  a  full  and  adequate  expression 
only  in  musical  and  rhythmical  sounds.  Were  every  man  per- 
fect in  his  intellectual  frame  it  would  be  so  with  every  man. 
What  was  to  hinder,  then,  that  the  various  melodious  sounds  of 
Paradise  should  awaken  those  peculiar  moods  in  each  mind,  and 
that  they  in  turn  should  arouse  the  hitherto  dormant  gift  of 
music,* —  acting  purely  by  itself,  or  wedded  to  the  words,  which 
embodied  those  poetic  creations  f  There  might  be  occasions, 
even  in  such  a  state,  for  developing  the  other  forms  of  poetic 
power.  The  shapely  altar  or  temple  even,  might  not  have  been 
wanting,  nor  the  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  But 
let  this  be  as  it  may,  —  let  the  various  modes  in  which  the  rich 

*  We  trust  we  cannot  be  understood  as  holdinjo:  the  silly  notion  (M'liich  hnsbcen 
pretty  current)  tliat  the  first  men  picked  up  their  music  by  imitating  birds,  &c.  A 
grareand  learned  orator,  we  remember,  built  his  hopes — or  rather  his  assurance — 
that  America  was  about  to  produce  sometliine:  new  and  peculiar  in  music,  upon  the 
fact,  that  our  forests  furnish  several  species  of  sounds  not  heard  (we  suppose^  by 
the  old  race  of  musicians,  from  Jubal  Ut  Rosini.  But  is  this  recipe  for  inaking 
American  Beethovens  a  whit  worse  than  the  talk  about  the  poets'  imitating 
nature? 
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uiontal  endowments  of  the  perfect  and  complete  man  would  find 
oocLision  to  exhibit  themselves  be  fewer  or  far  more  numerous, 
—  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown  that  the  culti- 
vutins;  ai^ency  of  mind  upon  mind  was  not  wanting  in  the  state 
supposed. 

Now  having  given  such  specimens  of  the  instruments  of  cul- 
ture, which  we  have  found  in  our  re-visited  Eden,  it  remains  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  culture  produced  by  them  to  reli^on. 
Here  let  us  be  distinctly  understood,  as  by  no  means  supposing 
that  man,  even  in  his  most  perfect  state,  was  meant  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  spiritual  strength  originally  furnished  and  constantly 
supplied  from  a  source  out  of  and  above  himself —  above  Nature. 
In  other  words,  the  essential  power  and  life  of  religion  must  then, 
as  now,  have  been  a  supernatural  and  peculiarly  divine  princi- 
ple. With  that  supernatural  principle,  therefore,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  bring  any  earthly  and  subordinate  agencies  into  com- 
petition or  comparison.  We  cannot  be  understood  to  confound 
them.  What  we  claim  is,  that  in  the  perfect  state  of  man,  the 
agencies  derived  from  Nature,  and  those  sent  down  from  above 
Nature,  may  and  must  have  co-operated,  each  according  to  their 
kind  and  degree,  to  the  same  end.  We  have  shown  it  to  be  in- 
credible, that  any  of  tiie  powers  and  influences  set  about  man 
could  have  been  meant  to  be  idle — much  less  to  be  at  war 
with  his  best  good.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  our  own  ground, 
they  could  not  (the  special  divine  principle  being  wanting)  make 
him  properly  religious.  But  what  then  }  Could  they  not, 
without  detraction  from  the  proper  office  of  the  supernatural 
gift,  be  desirable  conditions  to  its  manifesting  itself  in  all  its  beau- 
ty and  power  ?  Is  not  the  bodily  strength  better  exhibited  by 
having  its  full  complement  of  organs  ?  Or  is  it  indeed  to  be 
just  as  well  perceived  and  measured  where  there  are  no  arms  and 
feet,  or  but  one  of  each  ?  So  with  the  principle  of  religion. 
Is  it  not  perfectly  evident,  that  the  more  aspects  in  which  it  can 
make  itself  seen  —  the  more  powerful  and  cultivated  the  facul- 
ties which  are  sanctified  by  it,  —  the  more  perfect  and  complete 
the  man  in  his  mere  humanity  —  the  more  does  the  principle  of 
religion  prove  and  glorify  itself?  Now  the  cultivating  agencies, 
in  their  subordinate  station,  all  operate,  most  evidently,  to  make 
the  mere  humanity  of  man  (so  to  speak)  more  complete.  So 
it  must  have  been  in  Paradise ;  for  there  those  agencies  were 
pure  and  unalloyed,  and  always  acted  in  direct  co-operation 
with  the  religious  principle.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  so  now ;  for 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  all  —  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
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mind  —  is  alas !  far  from  being  always  ancorrupt.  But  as  in 
the  perfect  state — according  to  what  we  have  seen  —  the  means 
of  culture  all  tended,  without  alloy  or  impediment,  to  exalt  and 
complete  the  manhood  of  man,  so  it  is  to  be  believed,  without 
doubt,  that  they  were  most  important  conditions  for  the  full 
manifestation  of  the  supernatural  power  of  religion. 

If  we  have  detained  our  readers  somewhat  long  in  the  plea- 
sant spot  of  our  ideal  visit,  we  still  trust  to  be  indulged,  if  it  shall 
have  cleared  the  way  to  the  application  we  wish  to  make  of  the 
principles  there  disclosed,  to  die  state  of  man  under  the  Gospel. 
We  proceed  now  to  establish  a  like  relation  of  the  subordinate 
means  of  culture  to  the  Christian  religion  —  to  religion  as  ap- 
plied to  the  fallen  and  outcast  condition  of  the  once  denizen  of 
Paradise. 

Our  first  argument  is  presumptive.  If  religion  in  its  end  and 
operation  is  sdll  the  same,  then  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  still 
retains  (in  some  modified  form,  at  least)  its  former  relation  to 
the  other  subordinate  instruments  of  culture.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
presumed,  that  as  religion  itself  in  a  fallen  and  corrupt  nature 
most  exhibit  itself  under  many  obstacles  and  with  many  imper- 
fections, so  cultivation,  being  addressed  to  the  same  nature,  and 
-—as  to  its  means — partly  proceeding  Grom  it,  must  be  imper- 
fect in  its  results,  to  a  still  higher  degree.  Now  that  religion 
does  still  continue  to  be  the  same  in  its  end  and  in  the  character 
of  its  operation,  we  hold  to  be  clear.  The  change  produced  in 
man  by  bis  fall  was  not  a  re-modelling  of  his  whole  organiza- 
tion, but  a  withdrawing  of  the  divine  spiritual  principle  from  its 
proper  organ,  with  its  consequences.*  There  was  no  need, 
therefore,  of  any  further  change  in  religion  than  to  adapt  it  to 
the  change  in  man.  Hence  the  result  of  the  divine  interference, 
upon  the  fall,  was-— speaking  briefly  and  generally  —  a  provi- 
sion for  tlie  recovery  of  the  lost  spiritual  principle.f  When  reco- 
vered by  the  individual,  the  co-operation  of  the  agents  of  culture 
with  that  principle  must  go  on,  obviously,  though  with  manifold 
fainderances  and  imperfections,  as  before.  There  comes,  indeed,  a 
new  and  too  frequent  case — the  action  of  those  agencies  by  them- 
selves, with  such  imperfect  and  insufficient  result  as  they  can  so 
produce.     They  can  still  do  much  to  develop  and  cultivate  the 

♦  See  the  excellent  Note  of  Leonard  Woods,  Jan.,  in  his  Translation  otKiMpp*s 
Tkeoloirif,  Vol.  S.  ppi  57—62. 

i  We  speak,  of  course,  of  tlie  result  uIohc,  not  of  tlie  Work  of  Clirist  by  which 
it  was  produced,  nor  of  Uie  Fnlth  by  which  it  majr  lie  aopmi>rinted.  —  Tiic  "  Liv- 
ing Temple"  of  Howe  presents  (if  wr  remember  rightly)  the  some  idea  very  beau- 
timlly,  and  carries  it  out  into  proper  fulness  of  detail. 
NO.  VII. — ^VOL-   IV.  16 
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mere  maDhood  of  man,  in  all  its  earthly  relations,  and  that  as  a 
fit  and  most  desirable  preparation  for  religion  wheresoeTer  it 
may  supervene,  derived  from  its  divine  source*  They  can  still 
repair  and  beautify  the  deserted  temple  against  the  time  -* 
if  it  ever  come  —  when  the  Divine  Image,  its  true  and  proper 
Beauty,  shall  be  restored  to  its  place.  —  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  be  not  so,  then  the  Creator  became  the  enemy  of  man,  and 
turned  against  him,  for  his  spiritual  injury,  those  very  influ- 
ences that  were  at  first  meant  for  his  positive  good,  most  of 
which  —  all,  at  least,  that  proceed  from  Nature — are  unchang- 
ed. And  this  horrid  supposition  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
immeasurable  benevolence  of  God  to  man,  as  shown  in  the  fact 
and  in  the  means  and  circumstances  of  his  Redemption. 

But  we  rely  upon  a  more  direct  and  conclusive  argument. 
The  principle  for  which  we  contend  is  involved  in  an  admission 
almost  universally  made  with  respect  to  the  chief  religious  agen- 
cy under  the  Gospel.  It  is  admitted,  throughout  nearly  eveij 
respectable  body  of  Christians,  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospd 
should  be  educated  men.  Such  is  the  professed  doctrine,  at  least 
Now  what  are  the  real  grounds  on  which  this  true,  wise,  profila* 
ble,  and  ancient  doctrine  resu  f  False  or  insufficient  reasons 
are,  indeed,  alleged  at  the  present  day,  either  in  plain  words  or 
in  still  plainer  practice.  At  all  events,  the  favorite  way  of  going 
by  negatives,  already  reprobated,  is  here  introduced.  We  roast 
not  '^  hire'^  an  uneducated  man  because  some  of  the  educated  and 
over-fastidious  members  of  the  congregation  will  withdraw  or 
lower  their  subscriptions,  or  lest  religion  should  be  so  represent- 
ed as  to  give  advantage  to  the  mocker  and  the  infidel.  We 
have  fancied,  too,  that  in  some  cases  we  had  traced  a  virtnal  ad- 
mission of  the  doctrine  to  a  singular  working  of  sectarian  feeling. 
Men  of  certain  sects,  for  instance,  —  the  direct  and  inevitabk 
tendency  of  whose  mode  of  procedure  is  to  destroy  all  cultivi^ 
tion,  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  their  maxim  that  the  whole  tone  of 
one's  culture  must  be  lowered,  and  his  manhood  degraded,  before 
he  could  be  made  a  Christian  —  no  sooner  happen  (for  a  won- 
der) to  have  a  preacher  of  real  or  apparent  learning,  than  they  in 
some  way  do  as  much  as  to  declare  with  very  complacent  dis- 
tinctness :  We  have  now,  thank  Heaven,  a  man  who  is  as  great 
a  scholar  as  any  in  the  nristoiTatic  denominations ! 

Many  more  reasons,  of  the  same  negative  character,  are  car- 
rent  enough  ;  but  we  iwvd  not  repeat  them  :  let  us  turn  to  the 
real  and  positive  grounds  on  which  the  doctrine  rests. — It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  lluit  rducation,  in  a  wide  and  liberal  sense, 
is  what  is  rcciuinMl  in  the  clergy,  not  merely  theological  educar 
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tion.  Were  it  possible  that  the  latter  could  be  any  thing  like 
complete  and  masterly  without  the  former,  still  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  requisition.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  nothing  can 
be  rarer  than  to  find  any  thing  like  a  free  and  scientific  com- 
mand of  divinity  in  any  one  that  has  studied  nothing  else.  No, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  —  based  upon  a  sound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  long  observation  of  causes  and  effects  — 
did  not  so  early  and  so  invariably  require  the  clergy  to  be  men 
of  education  merely  to  fit  them  out,  on  the  smallest  scale,  with 
the  tools  of  their  trade :  they  were  not  meant  to  be  mere  grind- 
ers of  homilies,  or  men  that  exert  the  power  and  influence  of 
men  in  only  one  limited  direction.  Rather  it  was,  that  they 
might  be  representatives  of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  Christi- 
anity, — fit  instruments  to  do  that,  in  their  particular  sphere^ 
which  the  Gospel  aims  to  do,  through  the  aggregate  power  of 
all  its  instruments,  upon  the  whole  body  of  society.  We  grant, 
indeed,  that  Christiani^  contemplates,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
future  happiness  of  the  individual  soul.  But  it  aims  at  the  hap- 
piness of  all  souls,  and  was  meant  to  carry  along  with  it  the  im- 
provement of  each  subject  of  its  influence  in  every  respect,  —  as 
we  have,  in  fact,  already  explained.  It  results  from  this  aim  of 
Christianity  with  respect  to  individuals,  that  it  contemplates 
likewise — as  a  consequence  of  the  attainment  of  its  chief  end — 
the  improvement  of  all  social  life.  All  the  occupations  of  men, 
-^aU  the  influences  at  work  upon  them,  the  press,  education, 
social  intercourse,  amusements,  —  it  designs  to  correct,  to  ele- 
vate, and  to  sanctify.  For  certainly  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity that  could  say.  My  office  is  simply  to  announce  and  en- 
force the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
education  of  youth,  or  the  occupations  of  the  grown-up  man. 
But  the  general  efl^t  of  religion  upon  the  mass  of  society  is  the 
resalt  only  of  its  effect  upon  individuals  and  the  smaller  bodies 
of  men.  Who  is  to  be  the  agent  of  producing  this  efiect  ?  The 
Bible,  and  the  activity  and  example  of  private  Christians,  may 
without  doubt  (and  we  are  thankful  that  they  may)  do  much  ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  always  considered  that  it  was 
the  special  servant  of  Christ  put  over  them,  from  whom  the  chief 
influence  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  his  station — and  his  station 
alone -^  it  is  his  relation  to  the  society  around  him,  that  both 
aathorixes  and  fits  him  to  make  himself  felt  in  all  these  directions. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even  in  a  population  so  generally 
enlightened  as  ours,  few  private  Christians  could  be  found  ca* 
pable  of  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  donei  and  their  public  and 
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proiDiDent  action  in  snch  things  woald  not  be  tolerated.  Bat 
station  alone  would  not  furnish  a  minister  for  the  work ;  nor 
would  knowledge,  merely  as  giving  biro  more  fumitare  than 
others,  —  a  notion  somewhat  of  the  Romish  complexion  :  —  it 
is  education,  considered  as  imparting  to  the  mind,  along  with 
knowledge,  a  higher  tone,  a  more  liberal  spirit,  wider  and  deep- 
er views  of  truth,  and^-as  a  malt  of  the  whole-— a  oertun 
power  over  less  cultivated  minds,  of  which  neither  the  agent  nor 
the  subject  may  be  conscious.  The  presence  of  sach  a  minittery 
in  bis  connexion  with  the  various  occupations  of  society^  works 
like  Truth  :  cast  it  into  the  inert  mass  of  a  laggard  generatioo ; 
it  may  make  no  noise  or  bustle  ;  but  it  makes  itself  felt  gradu- 
ally and  silently,  until  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole  race  n  made 
anew  by  it. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  what  is  done  out  of  the  Chorehy  that  a  mi- 
nister  so  cultivated  works  towards  accomplishing  the  more  ee- 
larged  purposes  of  Christianity.  His  pulpit  instructions  will  aU 
operate  as  most  effective  instramentsof  cuhnre,  while,  mostcei^ 
tainly,  they  need  not  lose  any  of  their  convincing,  awakeniog, 
and  persuasive  power.  There  will  ever  be  seen  somethiag  m 
hb  style  of  thinking —  such  comprehensiveness  in  hb  views  of 
truth — a  progress  so  firm  and  free  in  his  reasoning— -a  perva« 
ding,  yet  unconscious  and  unobtrusive,  grace  and  beanty  in  the 
mere  composition  of  the  whole, — that  for  the  hearer  to  repro- 
duce them,  for  year  after  year,  in  his  own  mind,  most  be  heeler 
than  to  put  himsell*  to  school  under  the  ablest  masters  of  rhetoric 
and  logic.  For  is  it  possible  that  one  can  go  throogh  snch  work 
of  reproduction,  tor  any  length  of  time.  mA  in  connesdon  with 
sach  subjects,  without  having  his  own  mind  disciplined  and  col* 
uvated — without  finding  it  assimilated  to  that  of  his  teadier  ? 
And  this  efiect  may,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  aeen,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  in  those  who  have  recei^-ed  no  distinctively 
religious  impressions  from  those  disconrses,  as  well  as  in  tiiote 
who  are  enabletl  to  exhibit  the  culti\  ation  received  in  its  proper 
connexion  with  piety. 

So  important  do  we  deem  this  view  of  the  real  obiects  con- 
templated in  requiring  complete  education  in  the  minWtrr,  that 
we  must  go  Airtber  in  oar  reasoning,  and  inquire  if  oar  position 
if  not  supported  by  fiicts  thai  may  come  under  the  observation 
c(  everj-  reader.  We  can  point  out  or  recollect —  and  so,  we 
think,  every  careliil  ob$er\^er  can — apposite  instances*  that  ilioB- 
trate  oar  doctrine  by  their  contrast  with  each  other.  Oniheont 
hand,  we  have  seen  a  congregation  gradoalhr  udcffgoiag  a 
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marked  and  favorable  change  in  their  way  of  thinking  on  the 
most  important  subjects — in  their  interest  in  the  higher  and  the 
lower  means  of  education  —  in  the  style  of  their  conversation  and 
reading — and  even,  in  some  cases,  in  matters  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  better  uses  of  Taste  and  Art.  On  the  other,  how 
lamentably  another  congregation  has  been  perceived  to  decline 
not  only  in  the  tone  of  tiieir  culture,  but  also  (and  necessarily, 
we  think)  in  the  tone  and  aspect  of  their  piety.  As  to  general 
cultivation,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  thought  a 
merit  to  lay  aside  all  exercise  of  taste  or  the  finer  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Hymn-books  and  singing-books  are  soon  changed,  as 
if  from  a  changed  state  of  mind,  which  could  find  no  sacred  po- 
etry or  ronsic  to  suit  it,  but  what  was  of  the  coarsest  composition 
—to  use  which,  one  would  think,  could  only  corrupt  the  taste 
iofiillibly  to  the  lowest  degree.  In  place  of  consistent  views  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  Gospel  truth,  we  have,  as  a  substitute,  the 
stale  renduutu  of  the  last  night's  half-bodily  sensations  under  ex- 
hortations shallow,  disjointed,  and  extravagant, — personal  confes- 
sions of  such  lay  performers  as  judge  their  nervous  history  to  be 
edifying,— and  prayers  the  perpetrators  whereof  we  would  chari- 
tably acquit  of  blasphemy  and  English  grammar.  But  our 
warmth  is  leading  us  to  give — a  genuine  specimen,  indeed-— 
bat  not,  as  we  intended,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  bad  class. 
We  bring  it  forward  with  regret,  and  would  fain  leave  it  as  a 
lesson. 

Weighing  these  reasons,  and  meditating  on  these  facts,  is  it 
not  evident,  that  the  ancient  and  general  doctrine  requiring  the 
highest  education  among  the  clergy,  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
negative  grounds,  but  also  and  chiefly  upon  such  as  are  positive  i 
And  if  so,  we  hope  we  are  right  in  stating  these  positive  grounds 
to  be,  the  necessity  of  such  education,  both  as  a  condition  of  suf- 
ficient theological  knowledge,  and  also  in  order  to  enable  the 
parish  minister  to  represent  the  more  general  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  the  source  of  all  culture.  This  ancient  doctrine  does 
then — as  we  averred — admit  the  general  principle,  that  the 
sobordinate  means  of  cultivation  stand  in  close  connexion,  even 
to  co-operation,  with  the  principle  of  religion  as  it  works  under 
the  Gospel.  Or  if  this  should  be  considered  as  making  too  wide 
a  sweep  of  inference  from  a  single  premiss,  we  may  make  the  de- 
duction— so  important  to  our  main  purpose — step  by  step.  Let 
it  be  observed,  then,  that  we  dismiss,  under  the  protection  of  our 
presumptive  argument,  those  means  of  cultivation,  that  proceed 
directly  firom  Nature.     The  agency  now  under  consideration 
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belongs  to  that  class,  which  proceeds,  both  immediately  and  also 
more  remotely,  from  the  human  mind  itself.     As  to  this  particn- 
lar  agency,  we  show,  as  its  highest  claim,  that  one  sphere  of  its 
action  is  the  House  of  God.     It  is  proved,  then,  that  the  very 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  carry  with  it,  and  paitr 
]y  (at  least)   by  virtue  of  the  intellectual   cultivation  of  the 
preacher,  not  only  conviction  of  divine  truth,  but  also  another 
and  subordinate,  yet  kindred  and  desirable,  kind  of  cultnre. 
Now  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  preaching  is  not  the  sole  element 
of  public  Christian  services.     Prayer,  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture, of  some  form  and  in  some  way  or  other,  are  its  fixed 
and  established  accompaniments.     Here,  then,  arises  the  qaes- 
tion  :  are  these  other  agencies,  that  have  always  been  associated 
with  preaching,  meant  to  be  neutral  f     Can  they  be  so,  as  man 
is  constituted  ?     Or  were  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  it  accord* 
ant  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  any  thing,  capable  of  be- 
ing a  means  of  culture,  should  be  lefl  inoperative,  or,  being  al- 
ready in  the  House  of  God,  should  not  be  appropriated  f     Bat 
if  the  accompaniments  of  preaching  are  to  be  or  mast  be  opera- 
tive, in  some  way,  it  must  be  in  the  way  of  co-operation.     For 
is  it  the  wont  of  Christianity  to  divide  its  house  against  itself? 
Would  it  not  be  a  somewhat  odd  arrangement,  that  of  hatf-a- 
doxen  forces,  all  brought  into  the  public  worship  of  God,  one 
should  pull  one  way,  and  five  another  way,  as  to  all  eflect  not 
strictly  religious  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation  f     For  oar 
own  part,  we  are  hardened  in  the  disposition  to  doubt,  that  the 
sermon  could  have  been  meant,  indirectly  to  preach  g^d  taste 
and  good  logic,  and  that  the  poetry  and  music  and  praying 
could  be  meant,  in  just  the  same  degree,  to  preach  them  both 
down  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  equally  fixed  in  our  belief,  that 
those  subordinate  agencies  of  culture,  in  particular,  that  are 
brought  into  the  House  of  God,  ought  to  be  and  may  be  fellow- 
workers  (in  their  kind  and  degree)  with  the  divine  agency, 
which  is  there  in  its  peculiar  sphere  of  action.     To  our  readers 
likewise  we  would  hope,  that  this  more  deliberate  deduction  may 
prove  satisfactory.     We  might,  perhaps,  sum  up  the  whole  in 
the  aphorism  :  '« Christianity  contemplates  cultivating  men  u 
order  to  make  Uiem  religious."     At  all  events,  if  any  person  or 
sect  chooses  the   other  side,   we  should   complain  that  they 
have   not   as  yet   furnished   us  with  the  means  of  correcting 
our  error,  and  would  earnestly  entreat  them  to  inform  as  exactly 
how  much  tiie  cultivation  of  a  man  must  be  lowered — how  moch 
his  taste  must  be  depraved — how  near  he  mast  approach,  in  his 
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descent,  to  other  animals,  before  he  can  be  a  fit  subject  for  con* 
version,  —  under  the  preaching  (so  called)  of  a  modern  ^^  Evan- 
gelist.^^ There  would  be  no  difficulty,  we  dare  say,  in  backing 
up  the  rule  with  the  necessary  statistics.  We  might  be  induced 
to  contribute  our  share. 

We  have  now  reached  the  first  stage  of  our  discussion,  which 
was,  to  show  the  relation  of  Rituals  to  Christianity.  We  con* 
template  them,  it  will  have  been  seen,  as  instruments  of  culture 
co-operating  with  such  eflbrts  of  the  Gospel  as  belong  especially 
to  the  House  of  God.  But  we  have  come  to  only  the  most  gene* 
ral  statement  of  this  truth.  Such  ought  to  be  the  ofiice  of  each 
ritual  element ;  but  such  it  may  not,  by  any  means,  always  be. 
£hwj  then,  may  each  and  all  be  made  to  perform  their  proper 
office  f  The  moment,  moreover,  that  we  begin  to  enter  upon 
any  particular  inquiries,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty,  that  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  special  form  of 
some  of  those  elements.  One  Church  makes  use  of  precom- 
posed  forms  in  prayer ;  another  directs  the  minister  to  pray 
extemporaneously.  One  adopts  the  assistance  of  instru- 
mental music;  another  rejects  it:  —  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
Believing  as  we  do,  that  our  own  Church  has  been  the  wisest  of 
all  in  her  regulation  of  these  matters,  we  cannot  go  further  with- 
out openly  or  otherwise  vindicating  the  form  which  each  element 
of  Rituals  has  taken  with  us,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar.  We  shall 
do  so  openly  and  avowedly,  like  honest  men.  But  we  mean, 
likewise,  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and  fit  investigation.  We  propose, 
therefore,  instead  of  entering  at  once  into  petty  comparisons,  to 
lay  down  some  general  principles  applicable  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  then  to  refer  special  forms  to  them. 

The  question  before  us  may  be  stated  thus  :  —  What  should 
each  and  eyery  element  of  Rituals  be  in  order  to  perform  their 
proper  office  f  We  answer,  generally,  they  must  be  high  pro- 
doctions  of  mind.  For,  mind  is  the  common  agent  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Rituals  as  well  as  in  preaching.  In  proportion  as  the 
completeness,  the  arrangement,  the  harmony  of  the  agencies  as 
a  body,  and  the  form  and  finish  of  each,  show  the  work  of  emi- 
nent taste  and  judgment  co-operating  with  the  more  vital  requi- 
sites of  sound  doctrine  and  devout  sentiment — in  that  proportion 
will  the  appropriate  office  of  Rituals,  in  public  worship,  be  per- 
formed. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  cases  parallel  ?  Is  <'  reproduc- 
tion" depended  upon  here,  also,  for  producing  the  cultivating 
effect?    Is  the  architecture  of  the  building,  or  the  garment  of 
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the  minister,  to  be  a  study  of  reprodaction,  like  a  sennon  ?  — > 
The  difficulty  thus  naturally  suggested,  is  a  difficulty  partly  of 
exciusiveness,  (thought  to  be  a  common  one  in  Church  mattersi) 
and  parth'  of  application.  There  is  a  mode  of  prodacing  coir 
ture  appropriate  to  natural  beauty,  and  another  appropriate  to 
the  works  of  mind.  We  have  already  given  examples  of  both. 
Natural  objects  appeal  to  that  sense  of  the  beautiful,  by  limit, 
that  forms  a  common,  but  most  precious  part  of  the  gifts  of  eveij 
mind.  It  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  call  forth  love— the 
high  and  holy  love  that  is  appropriate  to  the  good,  the  troe,  and 
the  beautiful.  But  it  likewise,  by  gentle  and  subtle  moveBieDls, 
awakens  a  pleasant  activity  in  the  mind  —  a  tendency  to  all  finer 
thoughts  —  until,  perhaps,  all  the  higher  faculties  are  called  into 
action,  and  march  on,  kindling  as  they  go,  into  the  pure  empj^ 
rean  of  poesy.  The  actual  degree  of  effect  produced  in  any 
given  case,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  worth  of  the  o^ 
jcct  —  the  scantiness  or  richness  of  its  dower  of  beauty— > and 
upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject.  Works  of  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  demand  to  be  reproduced.  The  course  of  ivaaon- 
ing  must  be  gone  through  with,  step  by  step,  in  our  own  aund ; 
the  image  brought  forward  for  illustration,  must  be  pictnred 
forth  before  our  own  eyes,  by  an  original  effort ;  and  even  a 
strain  of  music  is  nowise  different  from  other  sounds,  except  as  «c 
•«  follow  it''  —  that  is,  go  through  the  windings  of  its  melodioiis 
movement  with  activity  of  our  own.  But,  even  in  sanreyiog  a 
natural  landscape,  we  may  do  something  like  this  work  of  repnn 
duction  —  we  may  analyse  the  several  elements  of  its  beanty^ 
we  may  observe  their  relation  to  each  other  —  we  may  see  boar 
the  sunlight  lends  to  all  a  common  tint,  and  so  brings  the  whole 
into  a  more  living  uniiy ;  and  a  work  of  mind,  in  its  tnmy  often 
appeak  to  our  mere  sense  of  beauty,  sometimes  voote  or  less 
powerfully,  and  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  A  landscape- 
painting,  for  instance,  calls  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  those  feel- 
ings alone  with  which  we  should  look  on  the  same  feature  ia 
nature.  In  few  persons,  indeed,  does  the  reaction  of  the  aund 
go  further.  And,  generally,  all  tliose  works  of  mind  stand  in 
the  same  position,  which  in  their  form  and  way  of  appearing 
assimilate  tliemselves  to  external  nature :  —  all,  in  short,  that 
are,  in  any  degree  objects  of  sense;  as  in  Music,  for  instance, 
the  beauty*  of  the  mere  sonnd  —  the  tone  of  the  voice  or  iostn^ 
ment  —  may  make  its  impression,  without  any  relation  to  the 
rhythm,  or  to  the  feeling  embodied  in  the  proper  character  of 
the  melody-. 
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Now,  the  elements  of  Rituals,  while,  like  preaching,  they 
are  productions  of  the  human  mind,  do  still  assimilate  themselves 
more  to  external  nature  in  their  way  of  appearing.  This  is  but 
little  seen  in  the  Prayers,  indeed,  but  it  is  obvious  in  architect- 
ure :  —  the  other  ritual  agencies,  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
in  which  it  enters  into  them,  lie  between  these  extremes,  and 
nearer  to  the  former.  Where  a  compound  constitution  is  so 
evident,  it  would,  then,  as  we  have  said,  be  exclunvc  to  say, 
that  the  ideal  creation,  in  the  architecture  of  the  church,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  subject  for  *<  reproduction"  merely :  —  obviously, 
it  produces  its  proper  effect  by  a  twofold  operation,  —  first,  by 
moving  the  mind  to  pleasant  activity,  like  an  object  of  natural 
beauty,  and  then,  by  carrying  it  on  to  reproduce  the  process  of 
intellectual  creation,  considered  simply  as  such.  And  here 
what  we  called  the  difficulty  of  application  finds  its  place.  The 
reaction  of  oar  minds  upon  a  discourse  is  evidently  not  identical 
with  a  reaction  upon  a  specimen  in  architecture  ;  yet  we  call  it 
'*  reproduction"  in  both  cases.  It  is  true  that  the  term  is  appU* 
cable  to  many  things  embraced  in  rituals,  in  their  aspect  as 
merely  objects  of  external  beauty,  just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
a  natural  landscape.  We  contemplate  —  or  more  properly,  per- 
haps, are  struck  by  —  the  marks  of  beauty  which  they  bear,  as 
mere  results,  without  taking  into  account  the  ideal,  or  creative 
process  by  which  they  were  produced ;  we  perceive,  with  a  gen- 
tle sense  of  delight,  their  relation  each  to  the  other ;  we  recog- 
nise and  we  feel  their  charm  as  a  well-composed  whole.  Yet  it 
is  still  true,  that  as  each  one  of  the  constituents  of  public  wor- 
ship has  its  aspect  as  a  work  of  mind,  so  each  admits,  in  its  de- 
gree, the  repn>ductive  process,  in  its  stricter  sense.  In  the 
architecture,  for  instance,  we  may  contemplate  the  idea  of  the 
kind  or  order  employed,  the  relation  of  the  features  to  that  idea, 
and  the  governing  conditions,  with  the  appropriateness  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  kind  or  order  to  the  particular  building. 

Since,  then,  the  mode  of  effecting  culture,  which  is  appropri- 
ate to  inteOectual  creations,  as  well  as  that  which  belongs  to 
natural  beauty,  has  been  seen  to  be  appropriate  to  the  elements 
of  Rituals,  we  may  repeat  —  that  Rituals  are  agents  of  cultiva- 
tion in  proportion  as  they  are  high  intellectual  productions.  For 
as  to  the  qualification  —  as  to  their  being  high  productions  — 
we  need  not  to  stay  to  show,  that  if  they  produce  effect  as  works 
of  mind,  the  higher  and  more  perfect  they  are  the  stronger  and 
better  will  be  their  influence.  But  is  <*  highness]'  absolutely 
—  without  qualification  or  condition  —  all  that  is  requisite? 
NO.  vn. — ^voL.  IV.  17 
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Certainly  not  No  where  are  works  of  Art  estimated  without 
reference  to  their  necessary  relations.  A  production  of  Art, 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered eminent  or  otherwise  just  in  proportion  to  the  fitness  of 
its  relation  to  those  purposes.  There  are  chief,  and  there  are  sub- 
ordinate ends — the  general  relation  to  religion,  with  particular  re- 
ations  to  every  thing  with  which  the  work  must  stand  in  connex- 
ion  —  all  which  form  the  prescribed  sphere  wherein  the  creative 
power  of  Art  must  confine  its  exertions.  As  the  painter,  when 
commending  to  Eternity  "  a  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time,"* 
brings  himself,  by  the  steadfast  contemplation  of  each  circum- 
stance and  condition,  to  the  full  conception  of  the  situation  and 
to  the  power  of  reacting  upon  it,  —  so  the  Church-artist,  in 
every  department,  must  awaken  his  genius  by  studying  the  po- 
sition which  his  work,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  meant  to  occupy,  A 
prime  condition  of  eminence,  therefore,  in  any  production  of 
mind  devoted  to  the  church  —  supposing  the  maker  to  possess 
the  essential  qualifications  of  an  Artist  —  is,  that  it  proceed 
from  a  spirit  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  rdigumt 
bearings.  Surely,  if  music,  for  instance,  is  the  true  utterance 
of  peculiar  states  of  mind,  that  melody  by  which  the  composer 
conveyed,  in  his  way,  his  sense  of  the  situation  of  a  pair  of  lovers 
in  an  opera,  can  never  be  transferred  to  the  Church,  so  as  to 
stand  equally  well  for  states  of  mind  strictly  religious.  Ano- 
ther and  minor  condition  of  high  excellence  in  such  production 
arises  from  its  bearing  on  a  subordinate  end  of  all  Church  services. 
That  end  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sanctification  of  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  them — that  is,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  to  separate  and  set  them  apart  from  common  and  worldly 
things.  So  the  day  for  regular  public  worship  was  set  apart  by 
God  himself.  In  the  same  spirit,  churches  have  always  been 
made  to  difier  in  form  from  the  dwellings  of  man.f    Religion, 

•  Soul-soothing  Art ! 
TIkhi,  with  ambition,  modest  yet  sublime, 
Horp,  forthr  night  of  mortal  man.  hast  ^ren 
To  one  brief  momrnt,  causht  from  fleeUng  Time, 
The  a]tpropriiitc  calm  of  l>lcstEieniity. 

WORDtWOBTH. 


— ,  , „ (xirticularly  bfooming  to  tJkeir  table, 

tlii're  iHtMuiiHlmii*  -  in  ibr  "  nMNt^rimionof  idcns,"  wcsupuose  —  that  gives  to  baser 
mnnl  for  evi-n,  (itnl  \uA\\  tm  •  to  n  dtvantor  and  tmnblersj  a  Tery  peculiar  fitiMM 
for  ilie  Tablo  of  ilm  Uud. 
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too,  a  matter  of  every  day's  business,  with  its  daily  services  of 
private  devotion,  and  a  subject  for  every  day's  discussion  and 
study,  still  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  on  that  day,  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  sanctities.  When  brought  then  within  the  walls 
of  the  Church,  it  is  no  longer  treated  like  a  topic  of  familiar 
conversation,  but  one  man  alone  is  set  apart  to  discourse  upon 
it,  after  solemn  study  and  careful  preparation.  This  end,  it 
would  seem  evident  enough,  must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  form  of 
every  ritual  element,  were  it  only  out  of  mere  good  taste.  We 
take  notice,  finally,  of  another  condition  of  excellence,  which 
arises  from  the  special  purpose  and  bearing  of  each  ritual  fea- 
ture by  itself.  As  in  sacred  poetry,  for  instance,  besides  its  gen- 
eral religious  bearing,  it  must  remain  to  be  considered,  whether 
it  should  be  addressed  to  the  Great  object  of  praise,  or  whether, 
like  a  sermon,  it  may  contain  doctrinal  reflections  and  pious  ex- 
hortations apparently  directed  to  others,  or  solely  to  our  own 
hearts.* 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  answer  to  the  question,  What 
each  and  every  element  of  Rituals  should  be  in  order  to  perform 
theiv^  proper  office  f  We  must  now  proceed  to  examine  each 
one  of  those  elements  in  reference  to  the  standard  established. 
No  one  of  them  will  need  to  detain  us  long,  except  Prayer.  We 
proceed  to  that,  in  the  first  instance. 

Is  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church  —  is  the  Order  of  Daily  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer — such  a  production  of  mind  as  we 
have  described  f  Does  it  eminently  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  ?  We  answer  this  question,  first,  so  far  as  the  Liturgy  is 
a  precomposed  Form  merely,  and,  then,  as  it  is  a  Form  dis- 
playing certain  characteristic  qualities. 

Recurring  to  the  principles,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
settle,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  presumption,  that  on  a 
day  and  in  a  place  set  apart,  where  even  our  fellow-men  are  to 
be  addressed  in  the  best,  well-prepared  efibrts  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  precomposed  form  of  prayer  is  that  form  which  makes 
public  prayer  a  thing  separate  fi^m  common  addresses,  and  best 
preserves  the  uniform,  harmonious  character  of  Church  services. 
We  SBy  precomposed  form  emphatically ;  for  it  must  not  be  for- 

^  ♦  This  principh  of  separating  and  setting  apart-^  which  it  has  pleased  the  Deity 
himself  to  act  upon,  is  doubtless  deeply  erounded  in  the  universal  nature  of  man. 
It  might  be  explaineid  upon  the  theoiy  of  ue  ''Association  of  Ideas," — "or  (to  use 
Soou  s  words)  by  whatever  other  theonThas  now  been  substituted  for  that  once 
universal  solvent  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties." 
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gotten  tliat  whatever  prayers  the  people  are  to  follow  is  for  theta 
a  form,  whether  made  at  the  moment  or  beforehand.     The  de- 
cision is  tliercfore  to  be  made  only  between  the  kind  of  form 
which  they  may  choose  to  follow.    Let  the  man,  who  would 
settle  the  mode  of  performing  all  public  Christian  exercises,  con- 
sider simply  their  general  religious  bearing  —  their  relation  to 
the  awful,  invisible  Majesty  in  Heaven  —  and  would  he,  guided 
by  any  such  considerations,  direct  that  prayer  should  be  made 
as  each   minister's   **extcmporal  wit,"  as  old   Hooker  says, 
should  give  him  taste,  judgmeut,  knowledge  —  not  to  say  sense 
of  propriety  and  decency  ?     ^ut  let  us  refer,  briefly,  to  the  <p0- 
cial  purpose  and  bearing  of  public  prayer.     It  is  a  most  obvi- 
ous, yet  very  important,  distinction,  that  Christian  services  con- 
sist of  two  main  parts :  —  in  the  one,  the  preacher,  standing  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  responsibility,  de- 
clares and  illustrates  religious  truth,  and  enforces  it  upon  his 
fellow-men  there  present ;  in  the  other,  the  congregation,  (in 
some  way,  whether  taking  part  with  the  minister  or  simply  alto- 
gether by  deputy,  so  to  speak,)  offer  prayer,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving directly  to  the  Deity  himself.     Such  is  tlie  admitted  force 
of  the  former  relation,  that  it  modifies  very  essentially  the  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  effort  so  made.     To  convince  and  per- 
suade men  being  the  main  object,  we  not  only  tolerate,  but  we 
demand   illustration,   argument,  eloquence  —  everything  (not 
interrupting  the  sacred  relations  of  the  discourse)  that  can  adorn 
and  recommend  the  suljject  presented.     We  expect  the  preacher 
(the  more  sacred  conditions  being  fulfilled)  to  stand  before  us  as 
an  Orator.    Hence,  even  a  Christian  sermon  may  not  differ  ma- 
terially, in  its  external  features — in  its  characteristics  as  a  work 
of  Art — from  those  finished  orations,  which  originally  swayed 
to  and  fro  the  cultivated  population  of  Athens,  and  now  live  on 
an  immortal  page  —  the  wonder  and  study  of  all  time.     But  it 
is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  minister,  in  addressing  solemn 
prayer  to  God  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  congregation,  has  no  end 
of  conviction  or  persuasion  in  view,  and  therefore  does  in  no 
respect  stand  before  them  as  an  Orator.    Not  a  single  grace  that 
is  proper  to  an  oration  or  sermon  has  any  place  here.     Though 
the  preacher  must  present  himself  personally  in  a  sermon  -*- 
though  he  appears  tlicn  (so  to  speak)  as  an  Author,  yet  the 
slightest  token  of  autliorship  in  the  devotional  service,  is  lelt  at 
once  to  be  out  of  place,  if  not  profane.     Yet  he  who  prays  ex- 
temporally  in  public  is  particularly  apt  to  provoke  us  to  think  of 
him  as  an  author,  either  by  almost  inevitable  looseness  in  the 
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structure  of  bis  efiiisioOy  by  blunders  in  language,  by  stumbling 
and  hesitating,  and  by  giving  us  half  sentences,  now  and  then, 
which  we  perceive  to  be  an  unmeaning  but  forced  completion  of 
a  beginning  too  hastily  ventured  upon  ;  or  else  by  liis  evident 
playing  the  orator  —  by  his  recognising  himself  as,  in  some 
sensei  a  proper  subject  for  those  frequent  but  profane  commen- 
dations :  "  What  an  doquent  prayer  /"  "  What  a  splendid  effort  P^ 
Now  this  would  be  much  less  likely  to  happen  were  the  minister 
to  pray  from  a  precomposed  form  even  of  his  own  making.  In 
his  closet,  while  he  would  write  under  circumstances  more  fa- 
vorable to  profound  meditation,  he  would  be  free  from  that  im- 
pulse to  oratory  and  authorship,  which  one  is  always  apt  to  feel 
when  he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  power  and  readiness  of  his 
intellect  before  an  audience.  He  kindles  as  he  goes —  but  too 
often,  we  suspect,  with  the  excitement  of  composition;  and  it  is  with 
that  feeling,  we  may  therefore  reasonably  judge,  that  a  congre- 
gation, who  profess  to  have  "  enjoyed  the  prayer,"  have  all 
along  been  unconsciously  moved  in  sympathy.  But  if  any  min- 
ister's precomposed  form  would  be  better,  for  these  reasons,  than 
extemporiung  — -  if  it  would  be  more  truly  a  high  and  appropri- 
ate work  of  mind,  and  therefore  produce  a  corresponding,  in- 
sensible eflect,  as  a  mere  agent  of  culture  —  much  better  would 
that  form  bid  fair  to  be,  which  should  be  composed  by  the  uni- 
ted meditation,  judgment,  wisdom,  and  devotional  spirit  of  many 
holy  men,  and  subjected  to  repeated  revision  at  various  subse- 
quent periods. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  particular  Form  of  Prayer,  we  can 
say  of  it,  that  it  uxu  composed  by  such  men  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner. They  were  competent  in  learning ;  for  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Church,  in  which  Rituals  had  received  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  attention,  and  had  been  refined  upon  to 
the  greatest  extent.  They  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  that  could  not  but  accustom  the  mind  to 
the  nicest  and  most  discriminating  examination  of  every  subject 
within  their  sphere.  Withal  they  had  been  led,  as  Protestant 
controversialists,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  earliest  Fathers  and 
the  primitive  liturgies,  —  thus  enabling  them  to  apply  the  stand- 
ard of  that  ancient  simplicity  to  the  later  refinements  and  subtil- 
ties  with  a  liveliness  of  knowledge  never  since  possessed.  As  to 
their  competency  as  men  of  piety  and  prayer,  the  reader  needs 
not  surely  to  be  reminded,  that  the  faith  and  devotion  which 
breathe  through  those  pages  had  been  cherished  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  of  dissent  from  Rome,  and  were  finally  tried  in  fire. 
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Hence  the  directness,  the  filial  fi-eedom  and  eaniestnest,  tbe 
solute  and  simple  faith,  of  which  we  are  so  sensible,  -—  the  d»- 
racteristics  of  men  whom  daily  dangers  brought  into  pecnliar 
closeness  of  communion  with  God. 

Here,  then,  if  any  where  and  eyer,  we  have  the  prioie  qaaS- 
fications  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  We  have  the  soQDdncfi 
in  Gospel  truth,  the  firm  religious  character,  and  the  earnest 
devotedness  of  martyred  Reformers,  with  high  gifls  of  mind, 
cultivated  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  familiar  with  tbe  an- 
cient and  later  models.  Do  we  find  in  the  work  prodaced  an 
answerable  fulfilment  of  the  necessary  and  desirable  conditions? 

We  find  this,  at  least,  at  the  outset  —  that  our  English  lUtQ- 
alists  had  an  idea  to  work  out  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
admit  of  the  employment  of  the  higher  powers  of  prodoctioo. 
They  bad  a  sphere  in  which  something  could  be  done.  Mind 
could  be  called  forth  in  power  and  extent  enough  to  produce 
some  effect  upon  the  mind  that  should  come  fairly  into  contact 
with  .'it  They  had  —  what  no  one  could  ever  have  derived 
from  acquaintance  with  the  Directory  alone  —  they  had  a  con- 
ception of  Prayer  as  a  Service  —  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
whole,  full  and  complete  in  itself.  Such  a  conception  had  its 
difficulties,  of  course.  A  great  variety  of  distinct  elements  were 
to  be  properly  blended  in  an  order  that  should  still  preserve  a 
fitting  simplicity ;  tbe  relations  to  be  considered  and  adjusted 
were  numerous  and  delicate  ;  the  occasions  for  stepping  oat  of 
their  true  position,  of  giving  the  judgment  place  before  the 
heart,  and  of  appearing  as  authors  and  orators,  were  proportion- 
ably  increased  ;  and  in  such  multifarious  subordinate  exertions 
of  mind,  the  preservation  of  the  higher  feelings  and  wider  views, 
on  which  the  unity  of  the  work  depended,  became  a  harder 
task.  But  a  triumph  over  these  difficulties,  akhongh  never 
showing  itself  prominently  as  such,  would,  of  course,  impart  a 
higher  worth  to  the  result,  that  would  in  some  way  make  itself 
felt.  Indeed,  the  mere  bestowing  so  much  exertion  of  superior 
minds  upon  the  work  could  not  fail  of  securing  one  valuable 
quality,  at  least — that  so  necessary  setting  apart  and  separa- 
ting from  things  common  and  worldly ;  just  as  a  like  eflect  is 
produced,  with  respect  to  the  church-edifice,  itself,  and  the  sa- 
cramental vessels,  when  peculiar  pains  and  expense  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  although  without  answerable  perfection  in 
style  and  form.  But  besides  this,  by  giving  the  prayers  a  pro- 
per extent,  and  by  making  them  the  result  of  such  previous  care 
and  study,  the  proper  keeping  is  preserved  with  the  other  parts 
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of  Church  services.  They  alone  do  not  appear  as  the  only 
crude  and  formless  element,  the  product  of  the  moment,  while 
the  sermon  shows  careful  preparation,  and  the  poetry,  the  mu- 
sic, and  the  architecture,  are  the  labored  and  finished  results  of 
the  higher  efforts  of  Art. 

We  might  also  expect —  what  we  certainly  find  —  in  a  form 
composed  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  ability,  those  negative 
and  subordinate  merits,  which  we  are  likely  to  find,  to  some 
extent,  in  any  precomposed  form.     Here  is  no  playing  the  ora- 
tor—  no  appearance  of  authorship  —  no  departing,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  the  proper  position  of  prayer.     Here  is  neither 
the  violence  that  springs  from  fanatical  excitement,  nor  the 
looseness  and  blundering  of  haste  and  ignorance,  nor  the  worse 
impropriety  of  overstrained  pietism  of  language.     But  it  is  the 
positive  merits  of  the  work  that  we    should  rather  look  at,  not 
less  in  its  character  as  an  instrument  of  cultivation,  than  as  a 
guide  to  devotion.     Look  at  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  Year, 
as  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  Communion  Ofiice,  and  at  its 
blending  with  the   Order  for  Morning  Prayer.     There  is  no 
slight  exertion  of  the  higher  creative  power  of  mind  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  schemes,  whether  considered  by  themselves, 
or  as  a  whole.     They  are  eminenly  beautiful  in  their  Ideal,  as 
works  of  Art.     For  if  we  perceive  at  once  beautiful  order  and 
simple  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Christian  Year,  we 
shall  find,  on  a  closer  examination,  that  it  embraces,  likewise,  a 
full  and  lively  display  of  Gospel  facts  and  events  in  studied  re- 
lation to  Gospel  doctrine,  and  a  special  exhibition  of  the  most 
prominent  Christian  virtues.     The  individual  acts  and  eras  of 
the  work  of  atonement  are  made  to  pass  before  us,  separate  and 
distinct,  like  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  beautiful  in  their 
progress,  but  all  this  is  done  in  order  that  their  vital  significance 
may  be  more  clearly  seen  and  felt.     Yet  the  Christian  Year — 
with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its  doctrinal  and  practical  value — is 
but  a  picture  (so  to  speak)  set  in  the  Communion  Office  as  its 
firame.  That  Office  itself  has  an  order  and  form  of  parts  construct- 
ed with  the  fittest  relation  to  the  Sacramental  Service.  From  the 
best  help  to  general  self-examination,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  from  the  general  instruction  of  the  daily  portion  from  the 
Christian  Year,  we  pass  to  special  exhortations  and  confession, 
and  to  special  prayers  connected  with  the  administration  itself, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  song  of  praise  set  apart  for  this  Office. 
The  mind  that  dwells  upon  the  features  of  this  Office  alone  will 
find  itself  called  upon  to  admire,  under  its  simple  and  unobtru- 
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sivc  appearance,  the  exquisite  propriety  of  the  relation  which  its 
peculiar  and  separate  construction  bears  to  the  peculiar  and 
separate  station  of  the  Sacrament  itself,  and  the  well-weighed 
order  and  exact  propriety  of  all  its  parts.*  Its  devotiona]  and 
doctrinal  worth  is  even  more  evident.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
Order  for  Daily  Prayer,  all  are  so  familiar  with  its  features,  that 
we  need  not  dwell  on  points  so  obvious.  Yet  we  must  not  soi- 
fer  our  familiarity  with  that  service  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  fit  order,  judicious  variety,  and  graceful  succession  of  the 
parts,  as  well  as  their  easy  blending  with  the  other  Offices  of 
the  IVayer  Book,  are  less  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  rare 
powers  exerted  with  rare  success.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
if  any  one  will  deliberately  reflect  on  all  that  was  to  be  done  — 
on  tlie  connexion  of  the  daily  service  with  the  daily  order  of 
reading  the  Psalter  and  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  —  with  the 
Christian  Year,  and  the  Communion  Office, — on  the  multiplicity 
of  parts,  and  the  call  for  sound  judgment  in  making  use  of  the 
ancient  and  later  materials,  —  and  on  the  perfect  harmony  and 
likeness  that  was  produced  between  the  Liturgy  and  tlie  Bible, 
and  then  see  with  what  well-ordered  simplicity  and  utter  absence 
of  all  apparent  art  the  result  stands  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  recognise  its  most  eminent  worth  as  a  mono- 
ment  even  of  intellectual  production  alone,  that  is,  merely  as  a 
work  of  Art. 

Here,  then,  is  a  work,  such  as  we  have  described,  —  a  work 
proceeding  from  the  proper  religious  spirit,  if  any  book  ever 
did,  and  presenting  the  best  results  of  united  learning  and  Judg^ 
ment,  guided  by  sound  rules  of  selection  and  composition,  and 
employed  upon  all  the  necessary  materials  and  under  favorable 
circumstances  —  a  work  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  embracing  a 
suitable  variety  of  detail,  yet  all  arranged  in  a  graceful,  simple, 
and  grave  order  —  a  work,  which,  besides  maintaining  the  most 
perfect  propriety  of  thought  and  expression,  contains  more  posi- 
tive marks  of  the  various  exercise  of  the  most  various  powers  of 
mind,  from  mere  knowledge  of  materials  up  to  the  most  deli- 
cate sense  of  beauty ;  —  here  we  have  such  a  production  of 
mind  as  this  presented,  at  each  holy  time,  to  a  congregation, 
some  members  whereof  use  it  with  love,  as  the  devotional  guide 
of  their  childhood  and  youth,  and  others  as  the  book  of  the  pa- 
rents by  whose  side  they  kneel,  or  of  ancestors  whose  virtues 

♦  How  fnr  the  original  idea  of  the  Communion  Office,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  American  Prayer  Book,  we  shall  liave  occasion  to  inquire  her»- 
after. 
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tbey  would  fain  deserve  to  iDherit.  No  other  book,  except  that  to 
which  it  is  considered  as  a  companion,  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  make  itself  felt,  in  all  its  advantages — not  only  as  a  guide 
to  devotion,  but  also  as  a  production  ofraind.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  admits  the  reaction  of  the  mind  upon  it  in  both 
those  ways  by  which  genial  cultivation  is  secured.  Its  outward 
form,  especially  when  actually  used  with  its  proper  accompani- 
ments in  public  worship,  strikes  ns  like  an  object  of  beauty  in 
Nature,  and  produces  the  same  state  of  happy  and  gentle  acti- 
vity of  thought  and  feeling.  Its  beauty,  indeed,  —  that  beauty 
which  is  obvious  without  study  or  reproductive  process — con- 
tains a  higher  efficacy  than  any  object  of  external  nature,  com- 
bining as  it  does  with  the  grace  of  outward  form,  a  grace  that 
springs  from  the  source  and  subject  of  the  work  — a  certain  per- 
vading spirit,  which  we  feel  without  knowing  from  what  particu- 
lar features,  single  or  combined,  it  proceeds.  But,  it  admits, 
likewise,  of  the  reproductive  reaction  of  the  mind  upon  it,  —  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  described  as  appropriate  to  ritual  ob- 
jects. And  both  these  modes  of  affecting  and  employing  the 
mind,  have  their  time  for  producing  their  effect  singly  or  toge- 
ther. To  the  child  and  youth,  the  Liturgy  presents  itself  as  an 
object  of  sacred  beauty,  to  be  loved  without  question  or  analy- 
sis; afterwards,  the  mind  becomes  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
stndy  of  its  construction,  in  its  history,  its  aims,  its  relations ; 
and  then  it  b  prepared  to  react  upon  it,  unconsciously,  in  cither 
way  or  both. 

Need  we  ask,  then,  of  any  one  that  has  gone  with  us  appro- 
vingly thus  far,  whether  our  precomposed  Form  of  Prayer  is, 
in  regard  to  the  powers  employed,  in  the  spirit  that  breathes 
through  it,  and  in  the  fitness  of  its  adaptiun  to  the  purposes  of 
public  worship  —  an  intellectual  production  of  a  character  suffi- 
ciently high,  to  be  a  powerful  instrument  of  cultivation  in  its 
sphere  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  while  the  Prayer  Book  is  as 
well  able  to  stand  by  itself,  as  any  book  of  the  kind  can  be,  and 
must  humanize  and  elevate  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  in 
some  degree  dependant  upon  what  we  have  called  its  proper  ac- 
companiments, for  in  regard  to  the  Prayer  Book,  as  in  regard 
to  every  other  element  of  Rituals,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
full  and  proper  effect  is  modified  by  the  degree  in  which  the  oc- 
ttuU  performance  answers  to  the  idea.  This,  by  the  way,  offers 
a  strong  motive  to  the  serious  and  careful  study  of  Rituals,  and 
of  the  ideals  they  were  designed  to  embody.  It  has  also  an  ob- 
vious bearing  upon  the  manner  of  reading  the  Liturgy  and  of 
NO.  vn. — VOL.  IV.  38 
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E^rforming  Church  music.  Nor  is  this  dependance  of  the  Pmyer 
ook  upon  its  proper  accompaniments  a  defect.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  it  would  want  one  merit,  which  we  have  supposed  h  to 
possess  eminently  —  it  would  not  possess  that  harmony  with  the 
other  elements  of  public  services,  which  ought  to  proceed  from 
being  composed  in  strict  relation  to  its  chief  purpose,  its  special 
destination.  A  survey  of  those  proper  accompaniments  will 
carry  us  rapidly  through  the  remaining  subjects,  which  we  have 
embraced  under  the  head  of  <*  Rituals." 

Between  all  the  parts  of  public  worship  there  should  reign  m 
certain  harmony,  as  in  relation  to  all  the  other  ends,  so  alM  in 
particular  to  that  subordinate  end  we  have  adverted  to  in  the  in- 
stitution of  every  thing  holy — separation  from  common  and 
worldly  forms  and  uses.  We  have  neither  an  ordinary  day, 
nor  an  ordinary  building,  nor  ordinary  and  unprepared  modes 
of  discoursing  concerning  religious  truth  or  of  presenting  oar 
petitions  to  God.  Not  only  is  nothing  left  to  rude  nature  -—not 
only  does  the  mind  go  over  all  with  its  best  power,  bnt  it  does 
so  with  a  special  end,  and  shapes  every  thing  to  a  peculiar  fbraii 
for  its  use  is  peculiar.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  day  set 
apart,  a  church-edifice  made  to  difier  from  the  dwellings  of  man 
in  its  form,  an  elaborate  discourse,  and  prayers  precomposed,  aD 
giving  evidence  that  the  separating  hand  of  Holy  Art  had  been 
emplo^-ed  uniformly  throughout — what  would  a  sense  of  the  prin- 
ciple hitherto  acted  upon,  a  sense  of  harmony  and  propriety,  re- 
quire the  garb  of  the  officiating  minister  to  be,  who  then  appears 
as  the  servant  of  God,  set  apart  for  sacred  offices  in  such  circum- 
stances ?  While  every  thing  else  shuts  out  all  associations  with 
the  world,  shall  he  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  world  ?  Shall 
his  dress  earn*  us  back  into  the  daily  occupations  of  worldly 
life  ?     Shall  all  else  be  separate,  set  apart  by  peculiarity  in  form 


and  use,  but  shall  the  priest^s  garment  alone  remain  nnsancti- 
fied — the  only  discord  in  this  harmony  —  the  only  thing  un- 
touched in  the  consecration  of  human  power  to  the  adorning  of 
the  ser\  ices  of  God  ?  Nay,  who  can  admit  a  solitary  principle, 
usually  recognised,  as  governing  the  character  of  ritual  services 
—  if  only  it  be  allowed  to  have  the  power  of  a  principle  — 
without  perceiving  and  approving  the  wisdom  of  the  Cbnicb  in 
requiring  her  ministers  to  wear  holy  garments  during  the  holy 
services  of  holy  times  —  robes,  that  is  specially  and  exclnsivehr 
fft  apart  for  holy  offices  ?  The  end,  then,  is  to  put  away  an 
worldly  associations,  and  to  appear  in  a  garb  which  has  no  as- 
sociations except  such  as  are  ecclesiastical  and  leligioos.     For 
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tbisy  besides  the  positive  and  chief  reasons  already  given,  there 
are  others  which  are  merely  negative.  Hereby,  for  instance, 
many  unseemly  appearances  are  excluded  from  the  desk  and 
pulpit.  One  clergyman  may  choose  to  retain  the  oddities  of  an 
obsolete  costume ;  another  may  be  ragged  or  slovenly  in  his 
dress ;  and  a  third  may  aim  at  leading  the  fashion,  as  well  as 
the  public  devotions ;  —  all  disturbing  the  associations  proper  to 
the  time  and  place.  But  all  these  singularities  are  made  one  by 
a  common,  uniform  ecclesiastical  garment,  which  conceals  the 
secular  dress.* 

And  if  the  decided  distinction  between  preaching  and  pray- 
ing, according  to  the  opposite  distinctions  of  their  address,  is 
not  false  because  obvious  and  trite,  what  could  show  a  sound- 
er judgment  and  a  better  application  of  principle,  than  to 
clothe  the  priest  in  a  becoming  ecclesiastical  robe  of  one  form 
(the  surplice)  as  he  raises  his  voice  to  God  in  prayer  in  behalf 
of  the  congregation,  and  to  require  him  to  stand  before  his  fel- 
low-men as  a  preacher  in  a  different  garb  ?  For  our  own  part, 
we  cannot  blame  our  Reformers,  for  so  exercising  their  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  while  carrying  out  this  principle  of  separation,  as 
to  prescribe  robes  of  the  more  costly  stuffs,  and  graceful  in  their 
flowing  fulness  and  heavy  folds ;  while  yet  they  returned  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  forms,  and  banished  the  various  colors  and 
embroidery  and  jewelled  adornment,  introduced  in  later  times, 
aAer  the  single  purpose  of  wearing  holy  garments  had  been  for- 
gotten. Nor  shall  we  fear,  lest  the  presence  of  objects  so  simple 
and  grave  in  their  beauty,  and  of  a  significance  so  manifest  and 
60  fit  —  whether  they  act  upon  the  mind  only  as  graceful  forms, 
or  whether  they  invite  to  the  perception  of  their  use  and  relar 
tions  of  harmony  with  the  other  sanctities  of  the  time  and  place 
—  should  produce  other  than  a  cultivating  effect,  co-operating 
with  the  great  ends  of  culture. 

*  But  if  so,  what  sense  of  these  reasuns,  pusiiive  ur  negative,  can  those  clcrgrjr- 
men  hare,  who  (in  their  practice)  reject  the  cnssock  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  ac- 
tign  of  concealing  the  worldly  habit  is  thereby  frustrated  ]  Besides,  there  can  be 
nowhere  a  more  Mdpably  gross  violation  of  mere  last^.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
habit  is  completely  destroyed.  The  case  is  the  more  flacprant,  when  (as  now  and 
then  happens)  a  young  cleric  mounts  tiie  pulpit,  and  gives  us,  as  a  fit>nt  view,  the 
full  uniform  of  the  ''Body  Dandiacal,''  [Cf.  the  speculations  of  Professor  Teu- 
felodrSck  hereon,]  contrasted  with  bands  above,  and  an  unaccountable  ejchibition 
of  bi^  silk  sleeves  at  the  sides.  To  our  particular  taste  the  contrast  is  the  harshest 
ooneeiTable !  Moreover,  there  is  no  "  authority"  for  the  gown  and  surplice,  whieh 
does  not  likewise  include  the  cassock.  By  this  rule,  (concerning  tlie  soundness  of 
whieh  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  conceive,)  many  who  would  think  a  clergyman 
presentable  for  rejecting  the  surplice  might  And  themselves  in  a  like  difficulty. 
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With  respect  to  Church  Music  and  Church  Poetry  —  there  is 
no  part  of  Rituals  of  which  we  liave  need  to  say  less,  as  to  their 
use,  or  the  character  which  they  ought  specially  to  possess. 
The  use  of  singing  in  public  worship  is  always  referred,  as  it 
should  be,  to  its  effect  on  the  mind.  Nowhere  do  the  clearest 
'<  authority*'  and  the  perception  of  fitness  and  good  results,  work 
together  with  greater  strength  and  harmony.  The  general 
principles,  too,  that  apply  to  the  subject,  are  almost  uniformly 
admitted,  in  words  at  least,  if  not  so  much  in  practice.  The 
chief  questions  that  used  to  be  so  hotly  discussed,  such  as. 
Whether  instrumental  music  were  lawfully  or  properly  to  be 
used  in  Church,  and  Whether  the  Organ  in  particular  (being 
less  tainted  with  depravity  than  the  violin)  could  be  admitted  — 
have  been  very  quietly  tettled  by  the  practice  of  the  majority 
of  the  religious  world,  at  least  in  this  country.  *'  Meeting-hou- 
ses" have  come  to  call  themselves  <'  Churches,"  with  a  perfect 
oblivion  apparently  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  how 
offensive  such  a  change  of  designation  would  have  been  to  the 
Mathers  and  Chaunceys  of  a  former  generation.  The  studied 
perversity,  too,  of  the  old  barn-like  form,  aAer  mounting  a  stee- 
ple and  passing  through  other  changes,  is  showing  a  disposition 
to  slip  into  the  *'  Babylonish"  Gothic ;  the  pulpit  is  now  and 
then  blackened  with  gown  and  cassock ;  and  the  organ  has 
crawled  into  the  gallery  over  the  back  of  the  violoncello  which 
had  previously  after  long  repudiation  gained  admission.*  There 
remains  nothing  for  us  to  say,  therefore,  in  vindication  of  any 
thing  peculiar  to  the  Church  in  poetry  and  music,  (for  even 
chanting  is  heard  elsewhere  now,)  and  the  more  particular  dis- 
cussion of  minor  conditions  arising  out  of  the  relations  to  cul- 
ture, must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Church  Architecture. 
We  have  already  shown,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  church-edifice  ought  to  join  with  the 
other  elements  of  Kitunls  in  aiming  to  produce  a  cultivating  eA 
feet ;  and,  to  that  end,  it  should  be  a  high  work  of  Art,  specially 
appropriated  to  its  sacred  destination.  That  Church  Architec- 
ture admits  the  employment  of  the  highest  and  finest  powers,  and 

•  It  was  a  S(;4)tolimaii's  ur^iimcnt  agpainst  thr  or^an  —  and  cortainly  the  very  bert 
wc  know  —  to  call  it  a  "  rhrst  full  of  whiHtlcN."  As  to  the  sinful  instrument  which 
it  mipplanted,  it  was  not  in  a  "mertiii;:i:-hoiisr/'  hut  a  houso.  of  worship  of  another 
name,  that  wo  knew  it  to  he  onlertrd  out  of  doors,  by  a  summary  ui'ase  from  the  duI- 
pit,  as  un  **  ungodly  big  fiddle."  But  we  are  hn\ypy  torelieye  the  aynipathiesoroiir 
readers,,  by  assuring  them  that  the  banishment  was  not  perpetual. 
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that  therefore  it  may  contain  within  itself  eminently  die  condi- 
tions of  an  agent  of  cuhure,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  is  prepared  to  think  on  the  subject  at  all.  In  what  man- 
ner the  mind  may  react  upon  it  we  have  already  explained. 
There  remains  the  inquiry,  whether  any  particular  order  or  kind 
of  architecture  appears  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  of  any 
intellectual  production  consecrated  to  religion  better  dian  others ; 
but  the  answer  to  that  inquh-y  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  labors, 
which  we  have  deferred  to  another  discussion.  Meanwhile  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Rituals,  which  (in  most 
instances)  falls  so  far  short  of  the  character  it  ought  to  have  — 
and  for  reasons  rather  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at.  Spe- 
cimens of  pure  and  simple  architecture  in  churches  are  anything 
but  common  ;  yet  when  we  have  met  with  one  at  all  respecta- 
ble, we  have  always  been  interested  to  observe,  how  generally  it 
produces  the  subdued  effect  proper  to  itself:  and  that  effect  is 
not  confined  to  those  who  have  studied  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is 
true,  those  who  know  nothing  of  arcliitecture  are  not  of- 
fended—  they  arp  often  pleased  —  with  positive  blemishes; 
nevertheless  they  arc  not  wholly  insensible  to  genuine  beauties. 
The  excuse  for  neglecting  correctness  of  style  in  building 
churches,  grounded  upon  the  supposed  indiAerence  of  all  but 
connoisseurs,  is  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  unsound.  The  truth 
M,  the  architectural  style  of  the  church  must  and  will  be  an 
agency  of  some  sort.  Now  can  we  justify  it  to  ourselves,  that  it 
shall  either  negatively  or  positively  teach  the  people  bad  taste 
and  confirm  them  in  it,  (to  say  nothing  of  further  evil  influen- 
ces,) and  yet  we  be  indifferent  because  they  do  not  know  enough 
to  be  dissatisfied  ?  Or  ought  we  not  rather  to  do  all  that  lies 
within  our  power  to  make  thut  agency  also  an  instrument  of  cul- 
ture within  its  sphere  ?  Expense  and  trouble  are  no  objections ; 
besides,  a  good  building  is  often  built  with  less  of  either  than  a 
bad  one. 

We  omit  here  a  view  of  the  details  of  Church  Ceremonies. 
On  reflection,  we  do  not  find  them  occupying  so  prominent  a 
part  of  our  services  as  would  perhaps  be  supposed  by  a  stranger. 
The  cross  in  baptism,  the  receiving  the  child  in  his  arms  by  the 
minister,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service,  the  change 
of  place  from  the  desk  to  the  altar,  the  bowing  in  creed  —  we 
hardly  know  any  other  ceremonies,  or  symbolic  acts,  that  occur 
in  our  Services.  They  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  other 
symbols,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  the  importance  of  the  truth 
lymboliiedi  and  their  appropriateness.     Our  Lord  has  made 
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two  symbolic  rites  to  remain  perpetually  in  his  Church.  But 
besides  this,  his  instructions  partook  of  the  same  character 
largely,  as  in  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  etc.  Doubtless 
the  form  was  of  value  in  his  eyes  —  it  was  a  cultivating  agent 
in  connexion  with  the  truth  conveyed  —  or  he  would  not  have 
deviated  from  the  common  way  of  instruction.  There  would, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  a  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  diflSer- 
ent  nations  to  the  cultivating  power  exerted  by  symbols.  It 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  strong  in  Oriental  people. 
Hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  ceremonies  multiplied  so  rapidly 
amongst  the  early  Eastern  Christians.  For  them,  donbtleis, 
they  were  not  without  instruction,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  they  were 
types  of  valuable  truth.  There  is  not  the  same  susceptibili^,  it 
would  seem,  amongst  us  of  the  Gothic  race,  —  a  fact  that  can 
doubtless  be  accounted  for ;  and  therefore  the  English  Charch 
may  not  have  limited  the  number  of  Ceremonies  too  much. 
Those  we  have  are  clearly  agents  of  culture,  as  being  in  them- 
selves products  of  the  idealizing  power  of  the  mind,  and  as 
being  significant  of  important  truth. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  ground  that  lay  before  us. 
Whether  our  quest  has  been  fruitless  or  otherwise  must  now  be 
left  to  our  readers.  They  will  judge,  whether  the  Creator,  in 
placing  the  creature  destined  for  Eternity,  in  a  world,  between 
which  and  the  human  constitution  there  was  such  mutual  har- 
mony of  adaptation,  could  have  designed  the  thousand  infliH 
ences  of  that  world  —  natural  and  intellectual  —  to  be  inopera- 
tive upon  him,  or  operative  only  for  evil ;  or  whether  He  did 
not  intend  tliem  to  be  instruments  of  culture  — a  culture  far 
from  being  disconnected  with  religion,  which  was  indeed  the 
infinitely  higher  result  of  a  power  proceeding  more  immediately 
from  above  f  They  will  also  judge  whether  the  ritual  obsei^ 
vances  of  the  Churcli,  considered  as  agencies  for  human  culti- 
vation, and  in  respect  to  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  do 
not  eminently,  and  with  a  singular  harmony  amongst  theuH 
selves,  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions.^ And  if  this  be  admitted, 
we  would  desire  our  readers  —  in  order  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter judge  of  the  whole  strength  and  efficiency  of  these  influences 
— to  conceive  of  them  as  being  all  combined,  each  co-operating 
with  the  other,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  from  child- 
hood upwards.  At  eacli  recurrence  of  holy  time,  the  general 
Sabbath  feeling  is  made  more  definite  as  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  Church  tower — so  separate  and  sacred  in  its  style— -with 
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Its  bells,  <'  those  Sabbath  bells ;''  we  enter  the  door,  aDd  more 
iofluences  of  the  finest  powers  consecrated  to  religion  steal  in 
upon  US  from  every  side  —  from  the  fit  proportions  and  well-or- 
dered disposition  of  all,  to  the  sober  coloring,  that  lends  to  them 
a  solemn  unity ;  a  holy  instrument  lifts  up  its  voice,  never  so 
heard  elsewhere,  pronouncing  *<  concords  mighty  for  the  sense 
and  soul ;"  the  minister  of  religion  moves  to  the  desk  in  those 
garments  of  pure  and  solemn  beauty,  which  bespeak  the  per- 
fi)rraance  of  no  duty  of  daily  life  or  worldly  profession  ;  and 
then  he  leads  us  with  him,  through  that  Order  of  Prayer,  which 
under  its  simple  exterior  contains  the  result  of  all  that  mart3rr8 
and  confessors,  the  lights  of  an  age  bright  with  unrivalled  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  practice,  could  accomplish,  with  united  ef- 
fort,  in  a  work  so  holy,  —  a  variety,  in  perfect  unity,  embracing 
the  words  of  Scripture,  of  primitive  saints,  and  of  Reformers, 
the  voice  of  people  and  of  priest,  and  the  music  of  men  and  of 
instruments.  All  these  works  of  consecrated  intellect  are  asso* 
ciated  with  the  further  exertion  of  the  best  powers  in  presenting 
and  enforcing  divine  truth.— -Consider  all  these  things  in  such 
their  actual  connexion  with  each  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  present  an  extraordinary  combination  of  powerful  agencies, 
all  working  together  for  a  higher  end,  which  associates  with  it- 
self the  secondary  end  of  human  culture.  Consider  likewise,  as 
we  have  said,  that  these  influences  begin  their  work  upon  us 
with  the  beginning  of  our  life,  and  have  continued  it  daily  up  to 
this  time.  And  then,  if  we  are  ready  to  admit,  as  most  are,  to 
a  faulty  extent,  that  one's  intellectual  and  moral  character  are 
at  least  materially  affected  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
IS  (brmed ;  if  we  believe  (as  perhaps  every  body  believes)  that 
the  son  of  the  mountain,  with  its  bold  scenery  and  its  hardy  life, 
and  the  native  of  wide  and  still  plains  or  the  level  shores  of  slow 
and  tame  rivers,  bear  life-long  marks  of  these  schools  in  which 
body  and  mind  both  have  been  trained  ;  if  we  know  (as  who 
does  not  know  f)  that  superior  mind  exercises  power  over  the 
minds  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  so  that  the  intellect- 
ual character  of  a  generation  is  moulded  by  the  pervading  ope- 
ration of  a  single  ruling  and  plastic  intellect ;  if  productive 
power  will  make  itself  felt  unseen  through  its  productions, — 
then  how  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  the  influences  which 
we  have  been  setting  forth,  the  combined  and  long  exercised 
power  of  various  yet  co-operating  works  of  high  intellectual 
power,  must  make  themselves  felt  deeply  and  long — must  be 
living  agencies  in  the  process  of  intellectual  growth  and  cul* 
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turc  —  must  help  to  open  a  worid  of  neir  susceptibilities  in  the 
child,  and  invite  the  maturer  mind  into  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  ro£rion<  of  healthy  activity.  And  if  these  pro- 
ductions of  mind  fultil  the  conditions  required  of  them  in  order 
to  their  beinir  truly  eminent ;  if  they  stand  iu  proper  separation 
from  the  world  and  in  fit  relation  to  religion  ;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, attain,  that  the  influeuce  which  they  exert  has  some  connex- 
ion with  man^s  hic^hest  interests  ?  And,  finally,  if  the  Christian 
ought  never  to  be  indiflereut  to  any  fit  means  of  improving  the 
condition  and  character  of  man,  although  such  means  belong 
conffrssedly  to  a  subordinate  sphere ;  if  he  is  interested,  as  a 
Christian,  in  the  provisions  for  education  and  for  the  mental 
improvement  of  himself  and  his  particular  circle ;  can  be  take 
credit  to  himself  for  indifference  to  the  agencies  of  cnltnre  which 
are  taken  into  the  closest  connexion  even  with  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Cod  and  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel? 

And  thus,  as  we  bring  our  argument  to  a  close,  we  are  able 
to  show,  as  we  proposed,  on  what  grounds  we  consider  Ritnals 
a  worthy  and  even  necessary  object  of  study,  especially  to  the 
minister  of  the  Church.  It  will  now  have  been  seen,  that  we  do 
not  aim  simply  at  a  minister's  being  able  so  to  conduct  public 
scr\'iccs  as  to  make  a  decent  show  for  the  show's  sake,  or  to  in- 
duce his  people  to  build  a  church  iu  purer  style,  either  in  order 
to  expend  so  much  mouey  as  they  arc  bound  to  devote  to  reli- 
gious uses,  or  to  have  matter  of  boasting  over  others,  or  out  of 
that  (sprit  du  corps  of  doing  things  for  the  honor  of  the  Church. 
Neither  do  wc  urge  this  study,  chiefly  in  order  that  champions 
may  be  endued  with  the  re(]uisite  qualifications  (cr  standing 
more  doggedly  upon  mere  grounds  of  '•  anfhorify  ;"  for  as  much 
as  reasons  have  vwr  been  more  to  our  taste  than  bare  prec^ 
dents,  however  binding.  If  Rituals  are  indeed  such  agencies  as 
we  claim  them  to  bo,  no  more  words  are  needed  to  show  them 
to  be  a  wortliy  object  of  study.  We  cannot  but  be  aware,  how^ 
evrr,  tliat  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  suspicion  of  requiring  for 
such  study  a  disproportionate  importance  and  space.  Let  ns 
be  jii(]/nrcc1  by  the  relation  in  \\hicli  we  place  these  agencies  to 
the  snpernatnral  agency  of  Religion.  If  we  have  most  care- 
fully preserved  the  essential  distinction  between  them, — if  we 
have  referred  the  subordinate  power  of  culture  to  an  inferior 
source,  and  have  uniformly  made  the  end,  at  which  they  aim, 
secondary,  —  we  could  not  be  supposed  now  to  claim  for  the 
study  of  Rituals  an  equal  or  like  importance  or  proportion  of 
time,  with  that  which  is  demanded  for  the  vital  truths  of  the 
Cospel. 
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There  are  ihosei  indeed,  we  dare  say,  who  like  a  celebrated 
functionary,  will  not  "  like  the  looks"  of  our  theory,  for  ascrib- 
ing any  kind  of  influence,  connected  with  religion  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  to  the  mode  and  accompaniments  of  public  wor- 
ship. Such  of  them  as  doubt  with  concern  and  charity  we 
would  simply  refer  again  to  the  limits,  not  only  of  degree 
but  of  kind  also,  within  which  wc  con&ne  that  influence ;  and 
then,  though  they  may  see  our  doctrine  to  be  idle,  they  cannot 
find  it  heretical  or  dangerous.  But  others  of  that  number,  it  is 
very  likely,  may  turn  according  to  their  wont,  when  the  "looks" 
of  a  theological  argument  do  not  please  them,  to  their  polemic 
repository,  and  out  of  its  ample  store  draw  forth,  without  delibe* 
ration,  the  stereotyped  label,  lettered  Popery,  and  hang  it  upon 
our  discussion,  especially  if,  by  taking  a  word  or  clause  here  or 
there,  apart  from  its  cuuuexiun  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
they  can  find  a  seeming  hook  for  their  label.  To  that  decisive 
argument  there  can  be  no  answer.  Such  kind  of  men  would 
judge  of  a  diamond  by  the  accidental  grain  of  dust  that  clouded 
its  surface.  If  we  do  not  lay  down  our  arms,  we  at  least  retire 
from  the  contest. 

But  the  feeling  with  which  many  may  meet  our  argument,  is 
one  which  is  far  more  discouraging,  namely :  All  this  wc  knew 
and  believed  before.  This  may  be  said  by  some  indeed  with 
perfect  truth  ;  but  not  by  all  of  those  to  whose  lips  it  will  rise. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  been  led,  by  some  occasion,  to  sec  glimp- 
ses of  a  truth,  and  then  to  let  the  matter  die,  and  another  to  de- 
tect in  it  the  life  and  power  of  a  principle.  Yet  when  it  has  hap- 
pened to  some  to  bring  forward  such  principle^  those  who  had 
seen  it  before,  as  nothing  but  a  tolerable  notion  or  nraxirn,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  protest  it  is  nothing  new  to  them.  Truth  cannot 
breathe  such  air.  An  ocean  of  mighty  principles  might  set  in 
upon  such  minds,  but  the  moment  the  rushing  waves  touch  its 
outmost  limit,  they  turn  into  vapor,  and  only  add  new  shades  to 
a  land  of  shadows.  If  the  great  principles  of  culture  arc  indeed 
recognised  as  principles  by  all  those  who  have  "  known  them 
long  ago,"  why,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  spirit  of  man,  is 
mind  treated  like  matter,  and  power  made  synonymous  with  tan- 
gible machinery  ?  Why,  instead  of  calling  on  high  power  to 
develop  high  power,  is  the  dry  sand  of  Useful  Knowledge  laid 
upon  the  dry  sand  of  the  Understanding — a  fertilizing  process 
truly  !  Why,  in  estimating  the  means  of  culture  which  we  pos- 
sess as  a  nation,  is  it  boasted  that  we  already  have  the  **  useful," 
and  as  to  the  **  ornamental,"  we  can  do  without  it.     [O  !  let  it 
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be  remembered  that  within  that  useless  ''  ornamental**  are  con- 
tained nearly  every  product  of  all  that  is  divine  in  the  spirit  ct 
man.]  Why  all  this  excessive  and  fanatical  confidence  in  Re- 
forming Associations,  appealing  chiefly  to  motives  and  principles 
that  vulgarize  and  debase  humanity  ?  Why,  to  come  nearer  to 
our  particular  topic,  is  the  doctrine  of  an  educated  clergy  so 
often  made  to  mean  nothing  ?  Why  are  '*  Theolo^al  Stu- 
dents*' invited  to  think  ^<  College  education"  useless  for  tbem, 
and  promoted  from  the  workshop  to  a  seat  in  judgment  orer 
Calvin  and  Arminius,  within  a  brief  year  or  two-— Greek  and 
Hebrew  [and  Theology  f]  being  dispensed  with  f  Why  are  the 
qualifications  of  <<  laborers  for  the  West"  so  accurately  measured 
by  those  of  an  athlete,  as  though  a  Backwoodsman  were  to  be 
fought  withal  for  his  soul's  health — as  though  men  on  the  Mis- 
souri were  not  men  f  And  why,  finally,  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Church  objected  to  and  defended  amongst  ourselves,  as 
though  bits  of  Greek  out  of  Gregory  or  bits  of  Latin  oot  of  Je- 
rome were  all  the  reason  there  could  be  in  the  matter — as 
though  a  dozen  yards  of  linen  displayed  in  a  shop  window,  or 
worn  by  the  minister  in  holy  services,  would  be  all  the  same 
thing  in  worth  and  significancy,  but  for  such  "authority?** 
When  these  questions  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
we  will  believe  that  the  principles  of  culture  are  familiar  as  hoase- 
hold  words  to  every  man  in  our  utilitarian  generation. 

But  we  shall  be  well  satisfied,  if  those  who  really  "  knew  all 
this  before,**  shall  see,  in  our  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of 
culture  to  a  single  subject,  (of  which  the  interest  is,  indeed,  some- 
what limited,)  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  them  according 
to  our  ability,  in  the  noble  work  of  casting  corrective  and  enli- 
vening truths  into  the  disturbed  and  divided  currents  of  oor 
country*s  intellectual  activity. 

''  So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  soul  of  Things, 

We  shall  be  wise  perforce 

Whate'er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct, 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

Wordsworth. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Or^m^  Progress^  and  Proipects  of  Steam  Navigor 
tian  acroee  the  Atlantic,  etc.  New  York :  183tj.  Wiley  and 
PatoaiD. 

The  sensation  produced  iu  April  last,  by  the  arrival  of  two 
large  steam  ships  in  our  harbor  from  British  ports,  has  scarcely 
yet  subsided  ;  and  if  it  has  uot  been  actually  increased,  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  renewed  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
Grbat  Western,  with  as  much  regularity  in  proportion  to 
the  distance,  as  the  steam  passage  boats  upon  the  Hudson  river, 
or  Long  Island  Sound.  The  day  on  which  that  magnificent 
vessel  followed  the  Sirius  into  this  port  at  the  interval  of  a  few 
hours,  and  after  a  shorter  passage,  was  hailed  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  steam  navigation ;  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  the  merit  of  originality  was  claimed  and  seemed 
to  have  been  tacitly  allowed  in  favor  of  those  who  had  conduct- 
ed these  successful  enterprises. 

Tlie  publication  of  which  the  title  —  or  one  of  its  many  titles 
^  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  apparently  put  forth  to 
refute  this  claim  :  —  with  what  success  in  our  opinion  our  read- 
ers have  already  been  enabled  to  judge,  both  from  the  *'  notice" 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  from  our  article  on  Atlantic  steam  naviga- 
tion, in  a  former  number  of  our  journal. 

Although  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  had  been  performed, 
as  detailed  in  this  publication,  by  our  countryman,  Captain  Ro- 
gers, in  the  steam  ship  The  Savannah,  many  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Sirius  and  the  Great  Western  in  our  waters, 
and  the  establishment,  prior  to  that  event,  of  the  Robert  Fulton 
as  a  steam  packet  between  this  port  and  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  steamers,  as  packets,  pl>ing  coastwise  between  New 
York  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  it  was  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted by  us,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  will  not,  we  pre- 
sume, be  hereafter  denied,  that  Great  Britain  has  preceded  us  in 
demonstrating  both  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  a  regu* 
lar  communication  between  the  two  continents  by  means  of 
steam  navigation,  and  in  the  actual  establishment  of  such  a  line 
of  communication.  In  our  former  article  we  enumerated  some 
of  the  causes  which  enabled  her  thus  to  anticipate  the  proverbi- 
ally adventurous  and  sagacious  enterprise  of  our  navigators. 
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But,  besides  her  superiority  in  capital,  and  those  peculiar  geo- 
graphical and  other  physical  difTerences  which  induce  a  corres- 
pondent difference  in  the  application  and  use  of  steam  naviga- 
tion in  the  two  countries — another  powerful  cause  operated,  for 
a  long  time,  to  prevent  even  an  experiment  from  being  made 
here  for  ascertaining  the  benefit  and  safety  of  navigating  the 
ocean  with  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  unless  by  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  prevent  its  success. 

So  long  as  the  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Fulton,  and  their  associates,  were  successfully  and 
fully  engaged  in  the  internal  navigation  by  means  of  steam,  of 
those  waters  within  our  jurisdiction  which  communicate  with 
the  ocean,  under  the  exclusive  right  vested  in  them  by  the  state* 
they  had  no  sufficient  inducement  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the 
Atlantic  voyage  —  and  no  other  persons,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  without  their  license,  could  enter  into  any  harbor  of 
this  state,  or  venture  to  depart  from  it,  in  a  steamer,  without  in- 
curring severe  penalties  and  subjecting  their  vessels  to  immedi- 
ate seizure  and  eventual  forfeiture. 

Although  this  cause  was  local  in  its  operation,  and  has  for 
some  years  ceased  to  exist,  yet,  as  it  furnishes  an  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  steam  navigation,  we  shall  devote  the 
present  article  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  this 
exclusive  privilege,  and  of  the  cause  and  mode  of  its  extinction. 
And,  we  trust,  we  shall  the  more  readily  be  excused  for  this  at- 
tempt, as  the  retrospect  we  propose  to  take  may  revive  the  me- 
mory of  a  subject,  too  interesting  to  be  forgotten,  and  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  respective  and  relative  pretensions  of  seve- 
ral individuals,  who  have  claimed  the  merit  of  original  discove- 
ries or  important  improvements  in  steam  navigation. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  incontestibly  established  that  the 
first  successful  application  of  the  power  of  steam  engines  to  ves- 
sels for  any  practical  or  enduring  purpose  was  made  in  America, 
it  has  been  shown  as  conclusively,  that  nearly  a  century  before 
the  first  experiment  in  this  country,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
England,  to  Jonathan  Hull,  <<  for  a  machine  by  him  invented, 
for  carrying  vessels  or  siiips  out  of  any  harbor,  port,  or  river, 
against  wind  or  tide,  or  in  a  calm."  This  machine,  as  appears 
from  the  specifications  and  drawings  published  at  the  time,  con- 
sisted of  a  boat  with  a  water  wheel  on  each  quarter,  moved  by  means 
of  the  atmospheric  steam  engine  then  in  use  —  and  experiments 
were  made  with  it  in  Plymouth  harbor.*  But  to  whatever  extent 

*  8m  GtuAittrly  Review  for  December,  1818. 
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those  experiments  may  have  proved  the  practicability  of  apply- 
ing steam  to  propel  a  vessel  —  the  invention  in  question  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  ever  brought  into  use.  We  hear,  indeed, 
nothing  further  of  this  or  any  other  similar  invention  in  England, 
until  the  3'ear  1796,  when  a  patent  was  granted  to  Edward  Tho- 
mason  for  a  "  fire  ship,"  a  model  of  which,  with  vertical  wheels 
at  the  sides,  operated  upon  by  a  steam  engine,  was  exhibited  to 
the  British  admiralty.*  But  whether  any  further  steps  were 
taken  or  attempted  under  this  patent,  does  not  appear.  The 
inference,  however,  is  irresistible,  that  if  any  vessel  had  been 
built  after  that  model  and  put  in  actual  operation,  some  evidence 
of  it  would  have  remained. 

The  existence  of  such  proof  is  however  of  less  importance  in 
this  inquiry,  as  several  experiments  in  steam  navigation  had 
been  previously  made  by  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Stevens,  Livingston, 
Morey,  Burgess,  Roosevelt,  and  others,  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  JoufTroy,  in  France.f  From  these  prior  expe- 
riments, as  well  as  from  those  subsequently  made  in  France  by 
Mr.  Fulton  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  various  contro- 
versies have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  originality  of  the  steam 
boat ;  and  the  claims  of  Mr.  Fulton  to  this  merit,  or  to  that  of 
an  improved  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  a  vessel,  were 
materially  involved  in  that  series  of  litigation  which  ended  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  steam  navigation, 
that  he  had  held  for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. This  right  was  set  up  under  successive  acts  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  of  which  the  first  was  passed  in  1798, 
and  bears  upon  its  face  evidence  of  the  existence  and  admission 
of  an  antecedent  claim  to  that  invention,  of  which  it  transfers 
the  reward  from  the  acknowledged  inventor  to  Mr.  Livingston. 
This  act  is  entitled  "  an  act  repealing  an  act  for  granting  and 
securing  to  John  Fitch  the  sole  right  and  advantage  of  making 
and  employing  the  strnm-boat,  by  him  lately  imcnied^  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  preamble  recites  that  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston was  "  the  possessor  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  steam  en- 
gine to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles,  but 
that  he  was  deterred  from  putting  the  same  into  effect  by  the  ex- 
istence of  *the  law  in  favor  of  Filch,  passed  in  1787,'  as  well 
as  by  tlie  hazard  and  uncertainty  of  a  very  expensive  experi- 
ment"    It  suggests,  that  Fitch  was  ''either dead,  or  had  with- 

*  S«e  Repertoxy  of  Aits,  ▼.  10.  p.  300. 

t  Set  a  pampnlet  entitkd  "  Dts  Bateaux  d  Vapeur,'*  Paris,  I8IC. 
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drawn  from  the  state  without  having  made  any  attenopt  in  tiw 
space  of  more  than  ten  years  for  executing  the  plan  (or  which 
he  had  so  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  —  whereby  '  it  alleges' 
the  same  had  been  justly  forfeited."  Upon  these  soggestiom, 
the  act  in  favor  of  Fitch  was  repealed*  and  similar  privileges 
vested  in  Mr.  Livingston  for  the  term  of  twenty  yean,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  "  within  twelve  months  give  proof  of 
his  having  built  a  boat  of  at  least  twenty  tons  capacity,  to  be 
propelled  by  steam,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  through  the 
water  with  and  against  the  ordinary  current  of  Hudson  Kver, 
should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour/'  and  that  lie  shoold 
*'  at  no  time  omit  for  the  space  of  one  year  to  have  a  boat  of 
such  construction  plying  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany." 

The  condition  not  being  complied  with,  this  act  of  coarse  ex^ 
pired  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  revived  from  time  to  time  with  a 
similar  condition  —  and  the  same  result  —  until  the  year  1807, 
when  Mr.  Fulton,  having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Livingston 
in  the  grant,  the  condition  annexed  to  it  was  first  peribrmed,  and 
the  right  thereby  became  absolutely  vested. 

Although  the  grant  to  Mr.  Livingston  in  1798,  subsequently 
embracing  Mr.  Fulton  as  his  associate,  vested  no  greater  right 
in  them  than  had  previously  been  granted  to  John  Fitch,  yet  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  were  several  material  points  of  dif^ 
ference  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  grant  to  them 
divested  another  person  of  a  right  previously  conferred  upon 
him,  and  that  without  proof  of  the  facts  upon  which  a  ibrfisitore 
of  the  prior  grant  was  alleged  to  have  arisen ;  secondly,  the 
grant  to  Fitch  was  made  to  him  as  the  *'  inverUor  of  the  steam- 
boat," and  not  as  in  the  case  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  as  the 
mere  ''  possessors  of  a  mode  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  upon 
new  and  advantageous  principles ;"  and  thirdly  and  chiefly,  the 
act  in  favor  of  Fitch  was  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  vested  in  congress  the  power 
<*  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries,"  and  also  the 
power  *'  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states ;"  whereas  the  grants  to  Livingston  and  Fulton 
were  made  long  after  the  constitution  had  been  in  operation,  and 
congress  had  executed  the  powers  vested  in  them  in  regard  to 
these  subjects,  by  enacting  laws  for  the  purpose,  and  when  in 
point  of  fact  Fitch  had  obtained  a  patent  fi^m  the  federal  go- 
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▼erament  for  his  iDvention,  and  had  consequently  surrendered 
any  benefit  lo  be  derived  under  his  grant  from  this  state,  and  had 
made  several  successful  experiments  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
Union  before  he  repaired  to  Europe. 

These  material  differences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered, whilst  Fitch  was  seeking  abroad  for  that  encourage- 
ment which  had  been  withheld  from  him  at  home,  and  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  propel  a  boat  ''  upon  his 
new  and  advantageous  principle,"  at  the  mean  rate  of  <*  four 
miles  an  hour."  But  when  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fulton 
be  had  succeeded  in  performing  the  condition  requisite  to  give 
efiect  to  the  grant,  its  validity  began  to  be  questioned  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  its  repugnance  to  those  articles  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution to  which  we  have  referred.  The  legislature,  however, 
in  1808,  passed  another  act  confirmatory  of  their  grant,  and 
giving  new  and  specific  remedies  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and 
Fulton,  to  protect  tliem  against  the  threatened  competition  of 
those  who  doubted  its  validity.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  those  who  had  opened  to 
as  the  vast  benefits  of  steam  navigation,  that  the  heavy  penalties 
denounced  against  any  interference  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
right,  were  not  limited  to  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  its  in- 
Tasion,  but  extended  even  to  the  forfeiture  of  every  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steam  which,  in  its  defiance,  should  enter  waters  of  this 
state  without  the  license  of  its  grantees. 

Nevertheless,  the  impression  against  the  validity  of  the  grant 
was  so  prevalent  amongst  calm  and  impartial  men,  fortified  by 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  union 
in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  it, — 
that,  as  early  as  1810,  it  was  openly  contravened  by  a  company 
formed  in  Albany,  who,  at  the  risk  of  the  impending  forfeiture, 
established  another  line  of  steam  passage  boats  on  the  Hudson 
river  between  that  city  and  New  York.  A  bill  in  chancery 
was  filed,  and  an  injunction  prayed  for  against  them,  by  the 
state  grantees,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  1808.  The  then  chancel- 
lor (Lansing)  refused  to  grant  the  writ,  on  the  ground  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  state  grant,  not  only  as  repugnant  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  as  against  common  right. 
Upon  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  this  decree,  however,  was 
reversed.  But  in  that  case  no  patent  right  was  pretended,  and 
no  coasting  license  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  was  set 
up  on  the  part  of  the  respondents.  The  Court  of  Errors  held 
the  state  grant  to  be  valid,  but  merely  on  the  ground  of  a  con- 
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carrent  but  subordinale  power  in  the  state  legislature,  and  de- 
clared, that ''  in  case  of  a  conflict,  a  patent  right  would  prevail 
against  it."  It  was,  moreover,  denied  by  tlie  judges  who  deli- 
vered opinions  on  that  occasion,  that  '*  any  interference  had 
been  shown  between  the  state  law  and  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce."  It  was  emphatically  d^ 
served  by  one  of  them,  that  it  would  be  *'  time  enough  to  con- 
sider that  question  when  it  should  arise ;"  and  the  general  an* 
swer  given  in  relation  to  all  such  collisions  of  authority,  was  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  conflict  with  a  patent  right,  namely,  that 
<*the  laws  of  congress  are  paramount,  and  must  prevail." 

By  a  subsequent  compromise  between  the  parties,  the  hoidle 
company  was  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  exclusive  priv^ 
lege,  the  forfeited  boats  and  all  penalties  and  damages  were  re- 
leased, and  the  waters  of  lake  Champlain  was  assigned  to  them 
as  their  domain.  Consequently,  this  cause  was  not  carried  up, 
as  had  been  determined,  for  final  decision  in  the  supreme  couit 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  —  as  the  decree  of  the  state  tri- 
bunal involved  an  interpretation  of  the  federal  constitution-— 
a  further  appeal  might  have  been  carried.  Pending  this  soit, 
moreover,  both  parties  to  it  had  united  in  obtaining  from  the 
legislature  new  and  more  extraordinary  remedies  and  penahiei 
against  any  other  interference  with  the  state  grant.  By  tbb 
last  act,  the  chancellor  was  deprived  of  all  judicial  discretiou  as 
to  granting  an  injunction,  which  it  directed  peremptorily  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  filing  of  a  bill  by  the  grantees  of  the  state, 
whilst  any  other  hostile  boat  was  to  be  seized  and  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  court  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit*  As 
these  new  remedies  were  available  at  the  discretion  of  the  grant- 
ees themselves,  not  only  in  cases  falling  within  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Errors,  but  also  in  those  which  it  expressly  excepted, 
all  further  litigation  of  the  question  in  the  courts  of  justice  was 
for  a  season  eflectually  put  to  rest. 

The  citizens  of  other  states,  however,  especially  of  those  which 
are  separated  from  us  by  a  boundary  of  common  waters,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  measures  interdicting  them  from 
the  benefiu  of  steam  navigation  upon  those  waters,  unless  they  be- 
came licentiates  and  tributaries  of  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton. 
The  legislature  of  this  state  was  in  the  first  instance  resorted  to 
by  them,  on  the  ground  that  notwithstanding  they  possessed  par 
tent  rights,  and  held  coasting  licenses  under  the  United  States, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  in  eflfect  closed  against  claimants  un- 
der an  authority  which  had  been  admitted,  by  oiur  judges,  to  be 
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superior  to  that  whence  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  derived 
their  right.  The  first  to  petition  the  legislature  to  remove  the  im- 
pediments which  prevented  access  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was 
the  late  Col.  Aaron  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  then  governor  of  that 
state.  In  bis  memorial,  presented  in  1814,  he  set  forth,  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  ferry  between  Elizabethtown- 
point  and  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  which  the  establishment 
of  steam  boats  would  not  only  tend  greatly  to  the  public  accom- 
modation, but  was  necessary  to  preserve  to  him  his  accustomed 
business;  and  he  claimed  not  only  under  a  patent  and  a  coast- 
ing license  from  the  United  States,  but  as  the  representative  of 
John  Fitch,  and  the  assignee  of  whatever  benefit  might  accrue 
to  him  in  that  character,  either  under  the  state  grant  of  1787  to 
Fitch,  or  under  the  patent  which  the  latter  had  subsequently  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  die  United  States. 

This  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  as- 
sembly, of  which  Mr.  William  Ducr,  then  a  member  from  the 
county  of  Dutchess,  afterwards  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the 
state,  and  now  president  of  Columbia  college,  was  the  chairman. 
Remonstrances  were  presented  by  the  state  grantees,  which  were 
reierred  to  tlie  same  committee,  belbre  whom  both  parties  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  and  adduce  evidence,  and  were  heard  by  counsel, 
not  only  befisre  the  committee,  but  subsequently  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  report.  As  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Fitch,  the  evidence  consisted  of  the  contemporaneous 
accounts  of  the  performances  of  his  boat,  and  certificates  from 
Dr.  Rittenhouse,  Oliver  Evans,  John  Ewin^r,  and  Andrew 
Ellicott,  in  full  confirmation  of  his  success.  The  late  General 
Bloomfield  was  examined  personally  as  a  witness,  and  testified 
that  he  had,  in  1787  or  8,  pnssed  up  and  down  the  Delaware, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Bordentown,  as  a  passenger  on  board 
Fitch's  steam-boat,  and  considered  the  experiment  to  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  had  understood  the  plan  of  continuing  the  boat  on 
the  Delaware  had  eventually  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  encou- 
ragement, and  that  Fitch  himself  afterwards  went  to  Europe,  and 
there  had  died.  The  patent  granted  to  Fitch  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  an  authenticated  drawing  of  his 
boat,  were  exhibited  ;  and  on  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  spe- 
cifications of  patents  obtained  from  the  same  authority  b}'  Mr. 
Fulton,  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  it  appeared  that  the 
most  material  diflereuce  in  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
their  respective  vessels  was,  that  in  Fitch's  the  cranks  of  the 
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axle-beam  were  connected  with  a  frame,  from  which  paddles 
were  suspended  perpendicularly,  actsng  in  an  elliptical  line  upon 
the  waters — whilst  in  Fulton's  the  axle  was  attached  to  vertical 
wheels,  with  paddles  or  burkcls  permanently  fixed  in  their  peri- 
phery ;  in  both,  the  nioiion  of  the  axis  itself  was  rotatory. 

These  facts,  amonG;st  olhcrs  loss  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, were  reported  by  the  committee  to  the  house,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  standing^  rule  of  the  assembly,  requiring  that 
they  should  not  only  slate  the  facts,  hut  also  their  opinion  upon 
them,  the  committee  prococrlcd  to  declare,  that  the  steam-boats 
built  by  Livinpjsion  and  Fulton,  were  in  substance  the  invention 
patented  to  John  Fitch  in  1791 ;  that  Fitch,  durincc  the  term  of 
his  patent,  had  the  exclusive  risrht  to  use  the  same  in  the  United 
States ;  and  that,  after  tlic  expiration  of  that  term,  the  right  to 
use  them  became  common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States : 
thus,  in  eflect,  declarinp-,  not  merely  that  the  exclusive  right  se- 
cured for  a  limited  time  lo  a  ])atentee  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  common  right  of  the  public  to  the  use  of  the  patented  inven- 
tion, after  the  expiration  of  the  time  so  limited,  was  paramount 
to  the  state  grant.  The  committee  further  declared,  that  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates  vests  in  congress  the  power 
(necessarily  an  exclusive  one)  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states,  it  was  in  their  opinion  at  least  questionable,  whether  the 
legislature  of  this  state  had  any  power  to  interfere  with  or  pre- 
vent the  navigation  in  any  of  its  waters,  and  more  especially  in 
any  of  the  waters  lying  between  this  and  a  neighboring  state,  of 
a  vessel  navigated  under  a  license  obtained  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  union  ;  and  tliey  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
act  of  1811,  giving  the  extraordinary  remedies  to  Messrs.  Living- 
ston and  Fulton,  to  be  unjust  and  violent  in  its  operation,  closing 
in  effect  the  courts  of  justice  against  any  person  who  might  be 
desirous  of  bringing  the  rights  vested  or  claimed  under  the  state 
grant  to  a  legal  test,  and  enabling  the  grantees  to  execute  their 
judgments  in  their  own  cause,  before  even  the  commencement  of 
a  suit.  As  this  arbitrary  statute  formed  no  part  of  the  right  of 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton — giving  them  only  a  new  and 
extraordinary  rrmcdy  to  defend  that  right  from  investigation 
—  the  committee  recommended  the  house  so  to  alter  or  amend 
that  act,  as  to  permit  the  questions  left  open  by  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors to  be  judicially  examined.  The  bill  introduced  by  them  for 
that  purpose  was  passed  by  the  assembly,  but  rejected  in  the 
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senate.  The  state  grantees,  nevertheless,  oficrcd  terms  of  com- 
promise to  Mr.  Ogden,  almost  as  advantageous  as  those  which 
bad  been  ceded  to  their  first  antagonists.  This  new  treaty  of 
partition  was  not  however  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Ogden,  until  he 
had  been  pursued  and  vanquislied  on  his  own  territory ;  a  simi- 
lar triumph  having  been  obtained  over  iiim  in  New  Jersey, 
where  his  opponents  succeeded  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  acts  passed  by  its  legislature,  in  retaliation  of  those 
irhich  existed  in  this  state ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  ground 
upon  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  combat  their  grant,  that 
gentleman  was  silenced,  and,  as  was  observed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  in  defence  of  his 
report,  "  consented  to  navigate  his  boat  upon  his  '  ancient  and 
accustomed  ferry,'  under  the  banner  of  the  monopoly  —  the  vir- 
tu»  negQta  tentat  iter  v'uiy  is  followed  in  Horace,  by  est  et  Jideli 
tula  silcntio,  merces  ;  and  I  hope,"  he  continues,  '*  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Ogden,  that  the  connexion  is  not  merely  poetical."* 

About  three  years  after  t)ie  report  on  Mr.  Ogden's  memorial 
Co  the  New  York  legislature,  the  late  Cadwallader  D.  Golden, 
who  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  lawyer  than  estimable  as  a  man, 
and  who  was  as  zealous  in  the  causes  of  his  clients  as  he  was 
ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  published  a  biogra- 
phical memoir  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fulton,  then  recently  decea- 
sed. In  this  publication,  Mr.  Golden,  with  a  warmth  and 
indiscretion  which  not  even  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend — much  less  regard  to  his  own  interest — could  justify,  un- 
dertook to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  committee,  and  impeach 
the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  their  re))ort.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee,  though  then  young  and  little  known  to  the 
world,  was  not  the  person  to  sit  silent  under  such  an  attack.  He 
met  his  assailant,  and  repelled  his  onset  in  the  *'  Answer,"  from 
which  we  have  just  given  an  instance  of  his  mode  of  wielding 
one  of  the  weapons  at  his  command.  In  this  pamphlet  both  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  committee,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  their  report, 
were  resolutely  defended. 

A  '*  Vindication"  of  the  state  grant  followed  from  Mr.  Golden, 
to  which  a  *'  Reply"  was  made  in  due  season  by  Mr.  Duer.  In 
the  course  of  this  controversy,  it  was  explicitly  contended  by  the 
latter,  that  the  power  vested  in  congress  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  was  not  only  paramount  to 

•  Letter  addressed  to  C.  D.  CoUen,  Esq.  by  W.  A.  Duer,  Albany,  1917,  p.  83. 
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the  state  grant,  but  that  it  excluded  the  state  from  even  a  con- 
current power  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  repugnancy  of  the  state  grant  to  this  power  of  congress 
was  the  main  point  in  controversy  between  Messrs.  Golden  and 
Duer.  But  in  adverting  to  the  objection  arising  fron)  the  powerto 
regulate  commerce,  the  latter,  in  his  "  reply"  to  the  "  vindication" 
of  liis  adversary,  observed,  that  "  a  slate  law  may  interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  either  when 
it  proposes  such  regulations  as  its  end  and  object,  or  when  in  its 
natural  effects  and  consequences  it  interferes  with  that  power, 
which,  in  regard  to  the  objects  speciiied,  is  admitted  to  be  necesr 
sarily  exclusive.     Quarantine  laws,  undoubtedly,  affect  the  in- 
tercourse of  foreign   nations  with  particular  states,  or  of  one 
state  with  another  ;  but  the  object  and  end  of  those  laws  are  not 
'  to   regulate  conmierce,'   but  to  guard  against  infectious  dis- 
eases.    It  is  only  by  accident,  and  not  in  their  natural  results, 
that  they  regulate  commerce,  or  interfere  with  its   regulation. 
Neither   do   acts  for   granting  ferries,  turnpike  roads,  or  toll 
bridges,  aim  to  regulate  commerce.     That  is  not  their  end  or 
object — nor  can  they  in  their  natural  results  be  said  to  intei^ 
fere  with  the  power  of  congress ;  and  if  in  any  wise  they  do 
interfere,  it  is  jicrchaucc.     The  object  of  the  grants  in  question, 
is  to  promote  easy  and  expeditious  internal   intercourse,  and 
their  accidental  effects  njny  be,  to  facUitate  commercial  inter- 
course.    The  exclusive  privileges  given,  in  these  cases,  to  the 
grantees,  were  given  to  promote  the  end  of  the  grant — and  arc 
the  means  which  the  legislature  thought  it  most  proper  to  resort 
to  for  taxing  the  public,  in  order  to  attain  the  object.    It  is  from 
confounding  the  natural  result  with  the  accidental  effects  of  a 
law,  that  the  fallacy  has  arisen  ;  by  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other,  we  are  guarded   against  the  possibility  of  delusion. 
In  truth,  the  accidental  eflects  of  every  law  for  the  regulation  of 
trade,  or  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  articles  of  home  consumption, 
and  for  the  inspection  of  those  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture, 
may,  in  the  same  loose  and  extended  sense,  be  said  to  be  regula- 
tions of  commerce,  because  they  aflect  it  indirectly.     But  how 
different  are  such   laws,   in  their  aim  and  consequence,  from  a 
grant  that  directly,  in  its  natural  result,  and  by  a  foreseen  conse- 
quence, monopolizes  one  grand  method  for  the  cheap  and  expe- 
ditious prosecution  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade!''* 
With  the  publication  from  which  the  above  extract  is  takeUy 

•  Reply  to  Golden,  pp.  156, 157. 
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the  controversy  between  Messrs.  Golden  and  Dncr  terminated. 
Public  opinion  declared  itself  very  distinctly  against  the  validity 
of  the  stale  grant,  and  new  claimants  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  relief  ae^ainst  the  operation  of  tliose  acts  in  favor  of 
Livingston  and  Fulton,  which,  taken  in  their  literal  extent, 
and  enforced,  as  they  had  been,  without  regard  to  the  restric- 
tions contemplated  by  the  Court  of  Errors,  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  and  use,  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  this 
state^  not  only  of  all  prior,  but  of  all  subsequent  and  future  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  steam  navigation,  although 
secured  by  patent  from  the  United  States:  — and,  by  a  still  more 
violent  stretch  of  authority,  transferred,  in  effect,  to  the  legisla- 
tive favorites,  both  the  common  rif^ht  of  the  public  to  use  such 
inventions,  where  the  patents  obtained  for  them  had  expired  — 
and  the  exclusive  right  of  patentees,  where  they  had  not.  The 
only  limitation  of  this  monopoly,  was  that  steam  or  fire  should 
be  made  use  of  as  the  propelling  force,  and  the  general  terms  of 
the  grant  comprehended  every  possible  mode  of  producing  and 
applying  that  force,  in  the  navigation  of  vessels,  which  human 
Ingenuity  had  discovered  or  could  invent.  Strange  as  it  may 
now  seem,  the  applications  for  relief  against  enactments  thus 
rendering  nugatory  a  constitutional  power  of  a  paramount  legis- 
lature, and  so  far  as  this  state  was  concerned,  nullifying  the 
laws  passed  in  virtue  of  that  power,  were  uniformly  unsuccessful. 
And,  as  the  petitioners  had  prayed  merely  for  permission  to  bring 
tlie  validity  of  the  state  grant  to  a  Judicial  test,  upon  equal  terms, 
in  our  own  courts,  it  became,  at  length,  evident,  that  the  rights 
claimed  under  the  state,  were  to  be  protected  from  judicial  inves- 
tigation, unless,  at  the  risk  imposed  on  those  who  sought  it,  of 
incurring  heavy  personal  and  pecuniary  penalties,  besides  ulti- 
mately forfeiting  the  steamer,  which  they  must,  at  all  events,  have 
subjected  to  seizure,  before  they  could  have  obtained  a  hearing. 
The  jealousy  of  other  states  had  now  however  been  more  in- 
tensely excited  ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  when 
the  questions  at  issue  were  more  thoroughly  understood,  that 
those  states  in  which  steam  navigation  had  been  introduced, 
would  submit  to  the  exclusion  of  their  citizens  from  waters  to 
which,  as  citisens  of  the  United  States,  they  claimed  an  equal 
right  of  navigation  with  ourselves.  Accordingly,  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  passed  retaliatory 
statutes,  prohibiting  in  effect  the  use  of  those  waters  which  they 
in  their  turn  respectively  claimed  as  their  own,  to  all  vessels  na- 
vigated by  steam  under  the  exclasive  privilege  granted  by  New 
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York.    Thus  were  the  vast  benefits  of  steam  navigation  on  those 
waters  where  its  utility  was  most  evident  and  its  profits  most  cer- 
tain, rendered  nugatory  by  a  system  of  vindictive  legislation, 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  whole  scope  and  spirit,  as  well  as  to 
the  letter  of  particular   provisions  of  the  federal  constitution. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  long  be  endured.     The  mutual 
interdict  of  so  extensive  and   fruitful  a  field  of  navigation,  to 
citizens  of  the  respective  states,  who  as  citizens  of  the  union 
were  entitled  to  equal  privileges  in  each,  operated  as  a  practical 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  exclusive 
grant  by  New  York  had  hitherto  been  maintained.     Several  im- 
portant decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  upon 
questions  bearing  an  analogy  to  those  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy contributed  moreover  to  encourage  and  reassure  the  par- 
ties who  had  previously  combatted  the  state  right,  and  to  induce 
them  as  well  as  others  to  enter  the  lists  against  it.     Amongst  the 
most  redoubtable  of  these  was  the  late  Thomas  Gibbons,  who  ha- 
ving been  educated  to  the  law,  and  long  engaged  in  its  success- 
ful practice  in  his  native  state  of  Georgia,  had  retired  from  that 
profession,  and  removed  to  Eliiabethtown  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  had  resided  for  some  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  and  talents,  and  had  invested  a  part  of  his  fortune 
in  the  purchase  of  a  ferry  from  Eliiabethtown-point  to  the  city 
of  New  York. 

Upon  this  ferry  he  established   two  steam-boats ;  and  armed 
with  patents  and  coasting   licenses,  confident  in  the  opinion 
which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  formed  against  the  validity  of  the 
state  grants,  determined  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sert and  vindicate  his  constitutional  rights,  he  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  embark  in  the  contest ;   and  with  the  boldaets  and 
perseverance  for  which  lie  was  distinguished,  and  the  ample 
means  at  his  command  for  entering  upon  an  expensive  and  pro- 
tracted litigation,   no  more  formidable  adversary  could  have 
been  found  to  contend  with  the  powerful  association  which  pos- 
sessed  the  monopoly  given  and  secured   under  the  still  more 
powerful  authority  of  the  state.     Mr.  Gibbons  had  not  however 
that  overwhelming  reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  whioh  pre- 
vented  his  seeking  its  confirmation   by  the  opinions  of  otiiert. 
He  accordingly  consulted  counsel  in  this  state  upon  those  poinU 
of  local  law  and  information  which  could  only  be  procured  at 
the  threshold  of  our  halls  of  justice  and  legislation  ;   and  the 
result  of  this  precaution  demonstrated  its  wisdom  and  advantage. 
For  he  was  advised  that  it  was  no  longer  important  to  obtabi 
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relief  from  the  legislature  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  courts, 
as  not  only  had  an  act  of  congress  lately  provided  a  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  federal  courts  which  would  afford  him,  to  a 
limited  extent,  redress  in  those  tribunals  as  a  patentee,*  but  the 
extraordinary  remedies  given  to  defend  the  state  grant  had  been 
unwittingly  but  virtually  relinquished  by  the  grantees  them- 
selves. This  was  effected  by  a  measure  then  recently  adopted 
by  them,  for  the  very  purpose  of  further  securing  their  privi- 
leges, by  disposing  of  a  part  of  their  interest,  and  making  a 
joint  stock  concern  of  the  whole,  distributing  the  surplus  shares 
amongst  individuals  of  influence  in  the  community,  and  obtain- 
ing an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  company. 

This  act  was  passed  without  any  other  reference  to  the  prior 
legislative  grants  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fultoui  than  a 
declaration  that  '*  nothing  contained  in  it  should  be  construed 
to  recognise,  alter,  or  extend,  any  privileges  or  rights  which  the 
owners  of  the  stock  might  possess  in  relation  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  river."  Now  the  extraordinary  remedies  before 
given  were  cumulative  or  additional  to  those  pre-existing  at 
common  law,  and  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Ful- 
ton as  private  individuals,  and  vested  in  them  personally.  From 
their  nature  they  could  not  be  subjects  of  transfer  or  assignment, 
either  to  their  new  associates  or  to  the  incorporation;  for  any 
legal  proceeding  or  action  to  enforce  them  must  ha\'e  been 
brought  in  the  names  of  the  original  grantees  or  their  personal 
representatives.  But  they  having  as  individuals  parted  with  the 
right,  to  protect  which  those  remedies  were  given,  and  that  right 

•  This  act  was  passed  in  1819,  and  gives  to  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
"  original  cognizance  as  well  in  equity  as  at  law.  ofall  cases,  arising  under  any  law 
of  Ums  United  States,  gaming  or  coiiAmiing  lo  authors  or  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writincrs  and  discoveries:  And  upon  hill  filed  hy  any  party 
aflrgrieved  in  such  case.  auth(»rity  to  grnni  injunctions  neeordin^to  the  course  and 
principles  of  couni  of  equity,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  ri^his  of  any  authors 
or  inventors,  secured  to  them  Ly  the  laws  of  ilie  United  States,  on  such  tenns  and 
conditions  as  such  courts  may  deem  fit  and  reasonable/'  On  this  clause,  it  was 
conceived  that  power  was  ^ven  to  those  courts  to  interfere  in  furtherance  of  the 
ends  of  preventive  }ut(LKe,  and  upon  the  filing  of  a  bill  by  a  patentee,  suggesting  un- 
der oath  that  lie  feared  interruption  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  by  iiersons  claiming 
under  the  state  grant,  an  injunction  would  be  issued  to  restrain  ttie  state  grantees 
fifom  interfering  with  or  molestinj?  the  patentee  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  right  conferred 
on  him  by  his  patent.  This  |K>wer  was  indeed  subsequcntlv  cxerciMcd  by  thedis- 
iriri  court  of  lIic  United  Slates  for  the  northern  district  of  Kcw  York,  (which  was 
clothed  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  conn,)  and  an  injunction  granted  upon  the 
application  of  John  Lanbing,Jun.,  and  his  assoi'itues,  imrcmees  under  the  United 
States  of  certain  im]in)vements  in  stcsm  na\ii;aiion,  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  state  monopolists  in  the  exercise  of  thepnramonnt  rights  of  the  complainants. — 
See  Sullivan's  Answer  to  Coldcn,  Troy.  18(23,  p.  3'j. 
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having  become  vested  in  the  incorporated  companyi  the  indivi- 
dual representatives  of  the  original  grantees  were  no  longer  able 
to  enforce  the  cumulative  remedies ;  which  not  having  been 
vested  in  tlie  corporation,  nor  capable  of  being  transferred  to  it 
by  assignment,  had  in  fact  become  extinct,  or  at  least  nugatory 
and  unavailable. 

Having  received  an  opinion  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Gibbons  de- 
termined  immediately  to  act  upon  it.  He  placed  his  boats  on 
his  ferrv*  and  entered  the  waters  of  this  state  in  defiance  of  its 
laws  ;  and  what  contributed  both  to  the  interest  and  the  singa- 
larily  of  the  issue  of  battle  thus  joined,  was,  that  his  immediale 
adversary  was  no  other  than  Colonel  Ogden,  the  former  assail- 
ant of  the  state  grantees,  who,  upon  his  compromise  with  them, 
had  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  tlieir  license  for  navigating  by 
steam  //m  '*  ancient  and  accustomed  ferry,"  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  rival  establishment  of  Mr.  Gibbons.  An  injunc- 
tion was  issued  acrainst  the  boats  of  the  latter,  upon  the  filing  of 
a  bill  by  his  competitor,  hut,  as  his  boats  were  not  seized,  lie 
continued  to  run  them  to  Jersey  City.  By  a  final  decree  of  the 
chancellor,  the  injunction  was  rendered  perpetual,  and  this  de- 
cree was  subsequently  aflirmcd  upon  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, on  the  ground  that «'  no  coHis'um  m98  jtrcscnted  in  that  cam 
bi'ficcm  the  acfs  of'  cnn<rr€ss  and  the  acts  of  this  sfotcJ'*  ¥mm 
this  decision  of  the  hii;he9t  state  tribunal,  Mr.  Gibbons  appeal- 
ed to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates,  where  alone  the 
question  could  be  finnily  settled. 

Pending  this  apfKral,  other  parties,  both  in  this  and  other 
states,  encouraged  by  l.'is  example,  and  anticipating  his  suc- 
cess, formed  associations,  and  commenced  the  equipment  of 
steamers  to  be  ready  to  navigate  our  waters,  as  soon  as  a 
derision  should  he  pronounced  in  his  favor.  Such  a  decision 
was  at  length  given,  on  the  ground  of  the  repugnancy  of  the 
state  crant  to  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  reffulaie  com- 
merce, which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  paramoant 
and  exclusive,  and  with  the  exercise  of  which,  by  tlie  grant  ud- 
dor  it  of  a  coasting  license  to  Mr.  Gibbons^s  boats,  "  a  case  of 
collision  was  declared  to  have  arisen." 

A  "  new  era"  now  indeed  commenced  in  the  annals  of  steam 
navigation.  Hitherto,  the  public  had  been  better  accommoda- 
ted with  steam  passage  boats  on  our  uaters,  thsn  could  have 
rrasonably  been  expected  while  tlia»  branch  of  navigation  was 
thi*  subject  of  a  monopoly.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
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prietorg,  of  the  precarions  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  grant. 
JSot  the  moment  competition  was  admitted,  it  was  attended  with 
iti  nsual  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  The  multiplied 
facilities  of  intercourse  contributed  as  usual  to  the  increase  of 
intercourse  itself,  and,  instead  of  two  or  three  steamers  ^'plying" 
three  times  a  week,  "  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Al- 
bany," and  confined  to  the  transportation  of  passengers,  vessels 
of  almost  every  sire  and  description,  propelled  by  steam  in  new 
and  various  modes,  were  established  for  the  conveyance  of  per* 
sons,  with  greater  expedition,  every  day  in  the  week,  and, 
eventually,  twice  every  day,  not  only  upon  the  same  route,  but 
upon  intermediate  points  on  the  Hudson,  and  upon  the  princi- 
pal ferries  for  crossing  it,  as  well  as  upon  Long  Island  Sounds 
and  the  great  northern  and  western  lakes ;  in  short,  upon  all 
those  navigable  waters,  the  use  of  which  had  been  so  long  pro- 
hibited to  any  but  the  state  grantees. 

The  transportation  of  merchandize  by  steam,  upon  those  wa- 
ters, had  hitherto  been  interdicted  or  denied,  for,  although  the 
monopolists  upon  their  incorporation  voluntarily  precluded 
themselves  firom  carrying  goods  or  produce  upon  freight,  they 
nevertheless  persisted  in  depriving  others  of  that  privilege,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  interests  engaged  in  carrying  by  the  old 
mode.  But  the  right  now  became  common  and  unshackled  ; 
and,  firom  the  greater  expedition,  certainty,  and  economy  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  remedy  it  alTorded  for  the  natural 
obstructions  of  the  Hudson  river,  that  mode  of  transportation 
was  soon  extensively  adopted  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise also,  and  has  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  old 
mode  of  relying  upon  the  precarious  operation  of  winds  and  tides. 
The  benefits  realised  from  throwing  open  this  navigation,  have  al- 
ready exceeded  all  previous  calculation.  They  were  rapidly  ex- 
tended througfaont  the  state,  and  are  now  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
union.  It  not  only  enabled  the  remote  merchants  and  farmers  on 
our  western  waters  to  avail  themselves  readily  of  the  principal  out- 
lets of  commerce,  and  opened  new  channels  to  them,  but  the  culti* 
▼ators  of  the  soil  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson  found  their  com- 
pensation for  this  new  competition  with  their  industry,  not  merely 
in  the  general  increase  and  activity  of  trade,  but  also  in  their  abili- 
ty of  ctmverting  their  farms  into  gardens,  and  transporting  their 
produce  to  the  great  market  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  with  great- 
er speed  and  ease,  and  in  better  order,  than  it  could  be  done  by 
land  carriage  of  a  few  miles. 

NO.  vn. — ^voL.  IV.  21 
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. Vni  vmJst  fiacfa  acalcohble  adTuidiges  were  derived  from  the 
iirvruicvw  cY  liie  asooopolv,  lis  fomer  possessors  were  not  ne- 
".N  «(i>f«x*fieu  to  hardship  or  injustice.  They  still  pos- 
i  rrev  e.\e>n5iTe  right  umJer  renewed  patents  from  the  Uni- 
w  5cue««  to  soch  modes  of  steam  navigation  as  were  the  ori- 
ji'udl  iiscoveri^  and  improvements  of  Mr.  Fulton.  They  had 
^MAiat^i  lm:e  sums  of  money  from  fourteen  years'  ezclasive  en- 
v;k*mf«t  of  privileges,  which  it  now  appeared  the  state  had  no 
PiC'JiUul  power  to  confer.  And  the  freighting  businessy  which 
vr  the  better  security  of  their  exclusive  right  to  carry  passen- 
ger^ they  had  voluntarily  abandoned,  was  now  restored  to  them 
in  cocDOKHi  with  others,  whilst  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  a 
cooipedtion  in  both  branches,  with  the  peculiar  advantages  ari- 
sing tfom  their  long  exclusive  possession  and  experience  in 
steam  navigation.  Nor  had  they,  as  they  pretended,  any  just 
gnxiud  of  complaint  or  claim  against  the  state  for  the  iailnreof 
iheir  grant.  It  had  not  been  purchased  by  them  for  a  valuable 
c\Misideration,  with  warranty  either  express  or  implied,  except 
against  the  acts  of  the  state  itself;  but  the  legislature  granted 
them  what  they  had  asked  as  a  favor,  and  were  content  to  take 
at  their  own  risk  —  and  that  was  nothing  less  than  the  privilege 
of  making  their  fortunes  at  the  expense,  as  it  proved,  of  the  jnst 
claims  of  other  individuals,  and  the  common  rights  of  all  their 
iellow-cititens.  Therefore,  to  suppose  them  enUded'to  remane- 
ration,  upon  its  being  judicially  declared  that  they  had  wrongs 
fully  held  that  privilege,  would  not  be  less  absurd  than  to  admit 
that  every  insolvent  debtor  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  his 
contracts  under  our  state  laws,  might  claim  to  be  reimbursed 
from  its  treasury  the  amount  of  his  former  debts,  of  which  pay- 
ment had  been  compelled  by  a  decision  of  the  same  supreme 
court  of  the  Unite<l  States,  declaring  such  insolvent  laws  also 
to  be  violations  of  the  federal  compact;  or  upon  the  abrc^^don 
%yr  a  patent  granted  by  the  United  States  on  any  g^nnd  of  in- 
validity, to  contend  that  the  federal  government  was  bound  to 
indemnity  its  patentee. 

It  would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  to  maintain  that  those 
wKo  had  been  debarred  by  the  existence  of  the  state  grant  from 
the  use  ol*  tlieir  patented  inventions  and  coasting  licenses,  had 
jM  claims  to  compensation  from  the  state,  or  out  of  the  profits 
WtlAt  monopoly,  as  soon  as  it  was  declared  to  be  void.     Its  in- 

VMiMM  eiiects,  however,  to  more  general   and  public  interests 
Vsia  wter  be  compensated  from   those  or  any  other  sources. 

V^MiKirtre  the  profits  of  capital,  ingenuity,  and  labor,  in  vari- 
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oos  forms,  prevented  from  being  gained,  but  time  —  irrevocable 
time  —  was  lost  in  the  introduction  of  the  advantages  enumera- 
ted, and  of  many  others  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
disenthralment  of  genius,  capital,  and  labor,  consequent  upon 
the  adjudication  which  restored  our  waters  to  tlie  freedom  of 
steam  navigation.  It  opened  to  general  use  the  ocean  itself,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  grant  of  the  monopoly  ;  and  who  can 
undertake  to  say  how  much  sooner  we  might  not  have  enjoyed 
that  benefit,  had  that  most  improvident  and  impolitic,  as  well  as 
unjust  and  anconstitutional,  grant  never  existed  f 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  consideration  and 
remembrance  of  this  example  may  prevent  similar  interferences 
on  the  part  of  the  state  governments,  with  the  exercise  of  other 
powers,  which  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  the  authors  of  the 
federal  constitution  transferred  to  the  paramount  and  exclusive 
authority  of  the  general  government.  There  is  one  power  of 
congress,  in  particular,  and  that,  too,  one  of  those  brought  into 
discussion  in  the  very  controversy  of  which  we  have  just  given 
the  history,  that  has  been  infringed,  as  in  the  flagrant  instance 
of  the  cotton  gin,  by  the  unwarrantable  interposition  of  state 
legislation,  in  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  Union.  We  mean 
DO  other  than  the  power  of  congress,  which  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  remark,  '*  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts."  It  will  be  recollected  that  although 
a  repugnancy  to  this  power  of  congress,  as  well  as  to  that  vest- 
ed in  it  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  was  urged  in  opposition 
to  the  state  grant ;  yet  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
rested  solely  on  the  ground  assumed  with  respect  to  the  latter 
power.  The  court  being  of  opinion  that  the  grant  to  Living- 
ston and  Fulton  was  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  power 
vested  in  congress  in  regard  to  commerce,  pronounced  it  void 
on  that  ground  alone.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
court,  on  that  occasion,  to  enter  upon  any  discussion,  or  pro- 
floonce  any  opinion,  upon  the  point  which  had  reference  to  the 
power  of  congress  to  promote  science ;  nor  did  they  settle  it  by 
their  adjudication.  But  the  importance  of  the  question  itself, 
and  the  high  interests  involved  in  it,  will  afford,  we  trust,  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  devoting  an  article,  in  some  future  number,  to 
its  examination,  with  special  reference  to  the  existing  law  of 
copy-right. 
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Art.  V.  —  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Sounds  bein^  the  te- 
cond  wlume  of  a  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy ^  designed  for 
the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges ;  compiled  by  Benjamin 
Peirce,  A.  M.,  University  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Ptiilosopiiy  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  :  1836. 
James  Monroe  and  Company,    pp.  220. 

The  term  natural  philosophy  has,  in  the  present  age  of  dis* 
cover}',  a  varied  and  extensive,  if  not  an  ambiguous  meaning. 
SSince  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  day,  the  domain  of  science  has  been 
enriched  by  accessions  so  large  and  unforeseen,  that  the  ability 
of  the  mighty  geometer,  were  he  now  alive,  would  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  grasp  the  whole.  A  law,  by  its  condition,  is  immu- 
table ;  but  principles,  derived  from  few  or  imperfect  observa- 
tions, await,  like  the  Stygian  shapes,  the  bark  of  a  Linnseus  or 
a  Cuvier  to  bear  them  into  the  judgment  hall,  and,  until  verified 
or  condemned,  form  but  imperfect  bases  of  demonstration. 
They  bear  to  facts  the  relation  of  the  laws  of  a  new  colony  to 
those  who  established  it.  When  the  colonists  increase,  and  have 
supplied  their  primary  wants,  multiplied  numbers  and  interests 
need  the  harmonizing  influence  of  the  lawgiver  ;  when  facts  be- 
come numerous,  and  fresh  series  of  phenomena  spring  up  among 
those  already  observed,  they  require  the  co-ordination  of  the 
system-maker ;  and  mankind  gladly  pour  their  experience  into 
his  treasury,  to  be  dispensed  for  the  universal  good. 

It  IS  to  be  lamented  that  physics,  as  distinguished  firom  meta- 
physics, should  not  have  been  employed  by  our  earliest  experi- 
menters, to  denote  the  rich  field  for  exploration  the  natural  world 
untblJs.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would  have  rein- 
turofd  the  significance  of  the  antithetical  department  of  philosophy. 
>or  can  we  help  alluding,  in  UmviCf  to  the  link  connecting  the 
rvo  ends  of  human  study  —  the  world  and  ourselves^  nor  can  we 
<f wa  $o  $oparate  physical  from  maitai  science,  that  the  one  shall 
30C  «i  limes  appear  to  transcend  its  limits,  and  infringe  upon  the 
jutirr'5  realm.  That  truth,  and  this  necessity,  burst  from  the  mys- 
r«-«  «  >rrobv  the  spiritual  quickens  the  material,  and  the  two  are 
tiiiirfc  in  life  and  animation.     Like  the  antique  allegory  of 
li^'Ti  iflssi  darkness,  —  "  but  for  the  latter,  we  should  not  need 
ttt'   irmser.  nor  know  the  one  without  the  other  "  -^  they  are 
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matually  dependant  on  each  other,  it  is  not  our  province  to  say 
why,  or  how.  We  have  somewhere  heard  theoretical  physics 
styled  the  metaphysics  of  nature,  but  cannot  see  the  utility  of 
perplexing  the  mind  with  the  trammels  of  speculative  definition. 

The  revolutions  of  thought  have,  then,  so  altered  the  surface 
of  knowledge,  that  the  buried  philosopher  would  recognise  his 
territory  still  less  than  did  the  hero  of  Mr.  Irving's  legend.  In 
their  terminology,  even  the  ramifications  of  science  are  but  lit- 
tle known —  still  less,  their  objects  immediate  and  remote,  and 
less  still,  their  harmonious  efuemble*  Yet  may  any  meditative 
mind,  unaided,  divine  the  enigma  philosophers  are  seeking  to 
Mdve,  and  a  fearless  glance  of  inquiry  into  the  aspect  of  nature 
and  of  science,  cannot  fail  to  detect  many  an  unsuspected  truth. 
We  have  written  the  word  philosopher  ;  it  is  a  goodly,  ancient 
term,  significant  of  the  homage  paid  to  wisdom,  of  the  majesty 
of  the  goddess  and  the  humility  of  the  votary.  That  of  savant^ 
if  not  arrogant  in  days  of  general  ignorance,  is  at  least  so  in  the 
presence  of  modern  science. 

We  have  mentioned  the  divisions  of  science,  and  it  would  not 
be  ont  of  place  to  append  a  brief  chart  of  them.  The  region  is 
natnre ;  the  points  laid  down  are  the  portions  explored.  Hence 
we  may  see  how  comparatively  illimitable  the  surface  and  unfa- 
thomable the  depths  of  the  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
to  shun  the  impracticable,  and  discern  the  feasible  routes.  We 
walk  upon  the  earth,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  fly.  Long  may  be 
our  journey,  the  sea  its  barrier,  and  we,  to  surmount  it,  frame 
wooden  wings  with  which  to  cross  its  bosom ;  but  its  profundities, 
the  arctic  ice,  the  inaccessible  mountain  peak,  remind  us  of  ourfini- 
tade.  We  need  not  seek  the  impossible  in  air ;  it  lies  upon  the 
earth  also ;  not  in  the  remote  region  or  uncongenial  element, 
only,  bat  all  around  us,  we  tread  on  miracles,  and  breathe  phe- 
nomena* 

The  example  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is,  perhaps,  more  ardently  fol- 
lowed in  our  day,  than  that  of  any  great  man  from  whom  a  period 
of  years  divides  us,  since  Aristotle,  and,  might  we  add,  Bacon. 
The  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the  illustration  of 
truths,  and  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  that  give  them 
birth,  is  a  wondrous  feature  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  this  age. 
Analysis  is  the  locomotive  of  science.  It  does  not  survey  the 
ronte,  hew  down  the  tree,  remove  the  obstacle ;  but  these  once 
done,  it  appears  in  the  cleared  country,  flies  with  lightning-cele- 
rity over  the  theatre  of  the  pioneer's  patient  labors,  transports 
tbonght  in  every  direction,  connects  by  an  indestructible  chun 
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ixb  result,  and  leaves  a  long  track  of  light  for  the.  won- 
«ifr2i«nt  of  the  laborer,  who  has  dug,  he  hardly  knew  why,  has  toil- 
«i  coc  nor  suspected  his  object,  and  to  whom  it  becomes  revealed 
j%  UK  povertui  engine  which  meets  his  bewildered  eye,  as  he 
x*ck>  up  from  the  pickajie  or  the  spade. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks  by  the  object  and 
jaortcter  of  the  highly  valuable  addition  to  science  before  us. 
Mr.  Feirve  has  bestowed  much  care  and  attention  on  a  branch 
ji  physics  little  understood,  even  by  the  initiated,  and  has  reo- 
vier«u  no  triding  service  to  science,  in  establishing  the  laws  of 
^'ou:>tics  in  so  clear  and  masterly  a  manner.  His  selection  of 
tnucerials  does  high  honor  to  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  he 
jamiles  the  more  complex  implements  of  science  with  perfect 
»kiii  ind  dexterity.  As  a  book  of  instruction,  his  compilation 
is  p«?rtect;  ahhough  it  may,  in  some  few  points,  lie  open 
to  criticism,  \  et  it  affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  a 
Kieutidc  treatise  should  be. 

The  science  of  acoustics,  in  a  small  space,  exemplifies  the 
bi»(or\  ot'  an  interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  from  the  earliest 
L^ervvpciou  of  its  data,  down  to  their  present  completeness  of  the- 
%.*r%  jud  proof;  and  much  like  the  strange  shapes  that  were 
«it|>|H>iKU«  in  ancient  fable,  to  guard  the  hidden  treasures  of  an 
^ttdiaat^r  s  tomb,  it  displays  the  many  agents  which  may  com- 
>unr  ill  perj)lexing  inquiry  —  such  as  various  attributes  of  bo- 
iies»  itMiia,  moisture,  and  temperature  —  all  of  which,  in 
jh«  c^JL^^  uiodity  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  theory  of  sound. 
A  JL^  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  invisible  tone  reveals 
iN  ?«vt>ft  to  the  searching  interrogatory  of  analysis.  Mr. 
*;>^l>.Y^«  cWant  compilation  is  then  full  of  interest.  The 
M.vu>tJoju  bcbUography  prefixed  to  it,  displays  such  a  catalogue 
A  jia>£jiis:u^;<J  authors,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
Liivv  iiic  u$  tributaries,  as  may  well  astonish  him  who  fan- 
jk^y  ««»  no  sense  in  sound,  or  who  had  detected,  in  the 
3«»ttilvv\  ;c^uuuce  over  the  scientific  shelf,  no  treatise,  save 
^^^iMiiAii  >^  4j.vtt  this  subject.  Here  are  found  the  names  of  all 
«^  x^tbK>i  i3sf  r«KU  of  discovery.  A  thousand  departments  of 
'tfM  ^^irt.  many  a  deed  and  passion,  the  scintillations  of 
vcvh«  and  the  lightnings  of  battle,  own  themselves 
j»  ^^wisJL  Consider  its  meanderings  in  the  walks  of 
>.  s  :iK  hum  of  the  throng,  from  the  cathedra  to  the 
IK  TVttT  of  Niagara  to  the  mystic  melody  of  Mem- 
tW  warbling  of  the  nightingale  to  the  thun- 
k  Pigling  willt  history,  arousing  the  echoes  of 
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the  past  and  accompanying  the  inventor  whose  voice  is  lost  in 
foturity.  Learn  bow  it  presided  over  Homer's  song,  and  de« 
coyed  into  discovery  with  its  magical  note  the  spirits  of  New- 
ton  and  Enler,  of  Bernouilli  and  Lagrange,  of  D'AIembert  and 
Laplace. 

To  .have  so  thoroughly  sought  out  these  varied  authorities, 
and  to  have  assigned  to  them  their  respective  ranks  in  this  lucid 
catalogue,  is  in  itself  a  merit ;  it  is  the  smallest  Mr.  Peirce  may 
lay  claim  to.  We  cannot  but  express  our  hope  that  in  thb  he 
may  have  imitators.  The  gratitude  of  men  of  science  towards 
M*  Lacroix  for  prefixing  to  his  great  work  on  the  calculus  a 
similar  list  of  treatises,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Young,  in  his 
natural  philosophy,  was  universal. 

Acoustics  may  be  termed  the  study  of  bodies  when  their 
particles  execute  certain  vibrations,  producing  what  we  term 
sonnds.  It  involves  a  consideration  of  the  gaseous  fluids 
chiefly ;  and  the  reason  is  evident,  if  we  consider  that  after  all 
sound  is  but  an  action  of  the  brain,  which  causes  us  to  perceive 
that  vibrations  are  somewhere  occurring,  and  that  this  action  is 
excited  by  the  mediation  of  the  air,  which  receives  and  transmits 
to  the  organ  of  hearing  the  vibrations  of  vibrating  bodies. 

Although  still  the  most  obscure  branch  of  physics,  acoustics 
is  perhaps  that  which  has  been  the  longest  studied  and  applied. 
In  the  preliminary  catalogue  are  cited  works  of  Plutarch  and  of 
Aristotle,  relating  to  it,  and  difierent  passages  in  ancient  authors 
serve  to  show  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  learned  to  ap- 
ply certain  of  its  laws  in  a  manner  only  partially  revealed  to  us 
by  the  recent  discoveries.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  Vitruvius 
—  the  very  jikilful  architect,  as  he  is  termed  by  the  editor  of  his 
writings— -various  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of 
theatres,  many  of  which  are  pure  applications  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  propagation  of  sound.  We  quote  a  passage  from  this 
valuable  work,  which  may  serve  to  afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  among  the  Romans  in  that  author's 
age.  Referring  to  the  necessity  of  so  framing  public  halls,  that 
the  voice  shall  fteely  circulate,  nor  meet  with  materials  that  ob- 
struct or  deaden  it,  he  says : 

**  The  voice  is  a  flowing  spirit,  audible  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air.  It  moves  in  infinite  circling  rounds,  like  the  innume- 
rable circular  waves  which  a  stone  cast  into  smooth  water  sends  out 
firom  the  point  of  immission,  and  which  expand  as  far  as  possi- 
ble unless  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  or  by  some 
obstacle  which  does  not  allow  the  outlines  of  the  waves  to  attain 
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their  Umit.  When  an  obstacle  meets  them,  the  first  waves  flow 
back  upon  the  succeeding  ones.  But  upon  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter the  circles  extend  themselves  laterally  in  a  plane  ;  while  the 
voice,  besides  this  horizontal  motion,  ascends.  Therefore,  as  in 
the  water-circles,  so  with  the  voice,  when  no  obstruction  oppo* 
ses  the  first,  nor  disturbs  the  second  or  following  waves,  its 
tones  all  attain,  without  echo,  the  ears  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  spectators."* 

And  he  thus  describes  the  modes  of  reinforcing  the  voice, 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  theatres : 

*^  From  these  investigations,  brazen  vabes  are  made  after  ma- 
thematical rule,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre, 
and  so  constructed,  that  when  touched,  they  sound  among 
themselves  the  diatcsserouj  diapentCy  and  disdiapasonA  These  are 
arranged  in  musical  ratio,  in  cells  constructed  between  the  seats 
of  the  theatre,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in 
which  a  vacant  space  surrounds  them,  and  where  they  are  pla- 
ced inverted  to  the  top  of  the  space,  having,  in  the  part  which 
fronts  the  stage,  wedges  not  less  than  half  a  foot  high,  placed 
under  them,  and  an  aperture,  two  feet  long  and  half  a  foot  high, 
being  led  opposite  to  each  cell  in  the  seats  of  the  row  of  benches 

benealh."t 

He  goes  on  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  order  of  position  of 

these  rows  of  sounding  vases,  and  evinces  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  in  its  minutest  modifications  by  matter. 
This  perfection  attained  by  the  Romans  in  the  constmction 
of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  is  indeed  surprising,  when 
we  crU  to  mind  their  ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  general 
ph^'sics ;  and,  it  seems  yet  stranger,  that  a  science  so  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  should  be  still  veiled  in 
doubt,  and  stand  in  greater  need  of  development  than  other 
branches  of  physics  of  far  more  recent  origin.  No  one  of  the 
properties  of  matter  may  be  more  justly  regarded  as  created  fiir 
man's  especial  use,  than  its  power  of  producing  sound.  Speech 
and  hearing  have  ever  ranked  among  the  most  precious  of  onr 
physical  endowments.  Upon  them  society  rests,  and  from  the 
earliest  days  men  seem  to  have  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
augment  the  voice,  and  on  the  other,  to  propagate  it.  Bariia- 
rians  would  naturally  strive  to  transmit  sound  to  a  great  dis^ 
tance,  and  invent  musical  instruments  melodious  in  proportion 

♦  Dc  Arcliitcctuni.  lib.  v.  chap.  iii. 

t  Throe  notes  in  the  Greek  scale,  l)ebt  adapted  to  the  pitch  of  the  human  voice. 

t  De  Archiieeiura,  lib.  v.  chap.  iv. 
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to  their  civilitation.  Bat,  to  have  reached  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge supposed  by  the  above  citation,  society  must  not  only 
have  been  long  organized,  but  formed  as  in  Greece  and  in 
Rome,  where  all  the  acts  of  the  government  were  discussed  in 
the  marMst  place,  and  where  the  theatre,  the  amphitheatre,  and 
the  circus,  constituted  the  chief  and  almost  only  amusement  of 
the  populace.  This  necessity  of  making  one's  self  heard  by  the 
crowd,  and  the  importance  to  the  multitude  of  hearing  the  ora- 
tor,  naturally  led  to  great  care  in  the  construction  of  places  of 
public  assembling. 

With  the  democracy  vanished  the  use  of  the  amphitheatre,  to 
re-appear,  in  after  centuries,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in 
America ;  and  the  art  of  building  was  so  far  forgotten,  that  the 
secrets  of  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices,  baf- 
fled comprehension.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  question 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers.  But  their  only  ob- 
jects, for  a  long  time,  were  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  admirable  organization  of  the  auditive  and  vocal 
apparatus.  That,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  researches  of 
men  of  the  highest  talents,  this  science  should  have  made  such 
slow  progress  as  not  to  number  a  single  complete  and  systematic 
European  treatise,  is  a  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing lor  the  molecular  composition  of  matter,  and  of  explaining  the 
phenomena  which  result  from  molecular  oscillations.  Mathemati- 
cal analysis,  which  has  so  admirably  portrayed  the  mechanism 
of  the  heavens,  has  proved  inadequate  to  define  the  mysteries  of 
acoustics,  although  the  field  was  first  laid  out  by  Euler  and  La- 
grange, whose  footsteps  Poisson,  Ivory,  and  Cauchy,  have  emu- 
lonsly  followed.  This  inability  lies  in  the  analysis,  but  more 
especially  in  the  fundamental  notions  it  is  the  province  of  the 
experimental  philosopher  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  geome- 
ter for  the  application  of  his  calculus. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Peirce  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  The  first 
treats  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  general ;  the  second,  of 
masical  sounds ;  and  the  third,  of  the  communication  of  vibra- 
tions, and  of  the  vibration  of  systems. 

The  mode  in  which  the  air  intervenes  in  the  production  and 
transmission  of  sounds,  is  unfolded  in  the  first  part.  The  authon 
moreover,  here  develops  the  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  to  the 
investigation  of  which  the  second  chapter  is  exclusively  devoted. 
Since  sound  depends  entirely  upon  the  oscillatory  motion  com- 
municated to  the  air  by  the  vibrating  substance,  the  question  of 
its  propagation  in  the  air  evidently  becomes  forthwith  a  problem 
NO.  vn. — ^voL.  nr.  22 
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in  hydrodynamics — it  is,  in  fact,  the  motion  of  an  aeriform  floid, 
in  consequence  of  an  impulse  applied  at  one  point  of  its  mass. 
To  render  the  question  more  susceptible  of  analytic  treatment, 
mathematicians  imagine  a  cylindrical  column  of  the  fluid,  and 
inquire  when  one  branch  is  put  in  motion  what  will  take  place 
in  the  adjoining  one,  under  the  supposition  that  the  particles  are 
destitute  of  gravity,  and  that  the  column  is  enclosed  in  a  canal, 
where  it  may  advance  or  recede  without  friction,  and  where  the 
sides  prevent  any  lateral  motion. 

This  case  is  analytically  investigated  by  Mr.  Peirce.  The 
general  problem  would  involve  an  examination  of  the  motion 
in  every  direction  ;  but  the  analysis  here  is  highly  incomplete, 
while  experience  lias  conGrmed  its  results  in  the  special  case 
which,  simple  as  it  may  appear,  leads  to  a  partial  difllerential 
equation,  to  integrate  which,  recourse  has  been  had  to  particu- 
lar hypotheses,  which  are  fortunately  not  wide  of  the  trath.  Its 
complete  solution  in  a  dynamical  point  of  view,  would  force  us 
to  treat  indifferently  the  case  in  which  the  particles  describe  large 
oscillations,  and  those  where  their  motion  is  all  but  insensible ; 
but  with  this  generality,  it  is  unsusceptible  of  a  solution.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  only  consider  the  case  where  the  motion  of  each 
transversal  section  of  the  column  is  extremely  small,  as  is  nearly 
the  case  in  the  propagation  of  sound,  the  difierential  equation 
obtained  becomes  simplified,  and  admits  of  a  general  integral, 
the  interpretation  of  which  conducts  to  various  acoustical  laws, 
which  experience  confirms  to  a  certain  point,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  increment  of  temperature  of  the  layers  in  consequence 
of  the  compressions  they  undergo.  It  is  in  this  last  mode  that 
Laplace  treated  the  question ;  basing  his  investigation  upon  Gay 
Lussac*s  and  Welter's  experiments,  he  found  for  the  vetocity  of 
the  propagation  of  sound  in  the  air,  a  result  differing  but  Utcle 
from  the  one  furnished  by  experiment. 

Mr.  Peirce  considers  the  question  only  as  it  was  treated  befere 
Laplace,  and  enters  into  every  desirable  development  As  we 
cannot  here  follow  him  through  the  resolution  of  differential 
equations,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  expression  of  our 
pleasure  on  seeing  the  chapter  which,  without  making  the  work 
an  analytical  treatise,  at  least  affords  the  student  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  the  calculus  is  applied  to  physics,  and  may  be 
employed  in  the  discovery  of  facts  which  seem  essentially  the 
province  of  experiment. 

In  the  third  chapter  are  applied  the  formulae  obtained  in  the 
preceding.    Results  are  iounediately  deduced  for  the 
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of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  various  gases,  which  experience, 
in  most  cases,  nearly  verifies.  The  law  is,  that  these  velocities 
are  directly  as  the  densities  of  the  gases  at  the  same  temperature. 
To  produce  a  soand,  a  substance  need  not  possess  any  especial 
characteristic.  The  generation  of  sound  depends,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  upon  the  physical  or  molecular  constitution  of 
substances;  and  this  also  seems  under  other  circumstances  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  phenomena  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
etc.  At  a  certain  period,  a  body  receives  an  impulse  which  is 
gradually  diffused  through  all  its  parts  in  consequence  of  this 
physical  constitution  or  of  the  resulting  elasticity.  Hence  there 
ensues,  in  the  whole  mass,  an  oscillatory  motion  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  air  without  change  —  that  is,  without  loss  of 
velocity — and  is  propagated  in  this  medium  which  conveys  it 
to  the  ear,  when  the  latter,  if  the  vibrations  are  performed  with 
sufficient  quickness,  perceives  a  peculiar  sensation.  This  will, 
with  slight  modifications,  be  a  cry,  a  sound,  or  a  noise.  A  cry 
when  it  ceases  instantly,  a  sound  when  the  cry  is  continued,  and 
a  noise  when  consisting  of  cries  or  sounds  in  dissonance. 

We  regret  Mr.  Peirce  has  not  awarded  to  the  term  acoustics 
the  generality  ascribed  to  it  by  men  of  science  in  the  present 
day,  who,  expanding  the  meaning  implied  in  the  Greek,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  view  it  as  the  science  of  vibrations.  This  en- 
larged frame  would  have  been  the  more  desirable  since  the  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Savart,  who,  by  studying  the  mute  vibrations  of 
liquid  veins,  has  partially  ascertained  what  occurs  in  wind  instru- 
ments when  sounded.  It  was  in  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  also, 
that  he  had  occasion  to  remark  the  strange  influence  exercised 
by  a  violin,  or  violoncello,  note  upon  a  vein  or  sheet  of  water. 

The  second  part  treats  of  musical  sounds  —  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  requisite  for  their  respective  production,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  various  notes  and  intervals,  of  the  means 
whereby  they  are  produced  in  different  instruments,  of  the 
ancillary  circumstances,  and  of  the  determination  of  laws  to  aid 
in  constructing  and  improving  musical  instruments.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  a  harp,  will  recollect  that  as  the  strings  decrease 
in  length  the  sounds  increase  in  intensity,  and  this  inverse  ratio 
forms  the  basis  of  the  researches  made  in  this  branch  of  acous- 
tics. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  instruments  whose  length,  like 
the  trumpet's,  is  not  altered  by  lateral  apertures,  the  tube  only 
serves  to  strengthen  the  sound  produced  by  ilie  lips  at  the  cm- 
houchure.  There  are  three  classes  of  musical  instruments.  In 
the  first  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  solid  body ; 
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in  the  second  it  is  generated  by  those  of  a  fluid ;  and  these  two 
elements  are  combined  in  the  third  class.  The  woodea  iustru- 
ments  of  the  Indians;  the  harmonica  with  glass  plates  or  tubes; 
the  violin  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  piano-forte,  appertain  to 
the  first  group ;  the  flute,  trumpet,  trombone,  and  sirdne,  to  the 
second  ;  and  the  clarinet,  the  hautbois,  the  accordion,*  the 
German  harmonica,  the  jews-harp,  perhaps  the  huntiog^honi, 
and  more  especially  the  organ,  to  the  third. 

The  organ  pipe  is  formed  of  two  very  distinct  parts ;  the  reed 
that  produces  the  sound,  and  the  pipe  destined  to  augment  its 
intensity  without  changing  the  pitch.  The  former  is  a  tube  of 
prismatic  or  cylindrical  shape,  open  at  both  ends,  and  on  one 
side  presenting  a  rectangular  opening,  where  a  metallic  tongue 
coincident  in  form  is  so  fixed  by  one  of  its  edges  as  to  move  in 
the  aperture  without  touching  the  other  three.  A  blast  of  air 
forced  through  the  tube  sets  this  tongue  in  vibration,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  alternately  intercepted  and  suflisred  to  escape 
through  the  rectangular  opening.  The  air  and  metallic  body 
thus  perform  iso-syuchronous  vibrations,  and  sound  in  unison. 

This  same  principle  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  and  exquisitely  toned  instrument  aptly  entitled  the 
orgae  expressive.  It  consists  of  a  chord  so  vibrating  in  the  tube 
as  to  produce  the  same  sound  with  the  vibrations  of  the  snr- 
rounding  air.  This,  unlike  other  keyed  instruments,  u  susceptible 
of  temperament,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  used  when  brought 
to  perfection.  Imagine  a  string  stretched  between  two  laminse 
of  metal  or  wood,  like  the  tongues  of  the  anches  libres.  At  one 
end,  a  blast  of  air  sets  it  in  vibration,  while  it  may  be  shortened 
at  the  other  by  the  fingers,  as  in  the  violin,  or  by  stops.t  It  is 
in  other  words  a  violin  where  a  blast  of  air  is  substituted  for  a 
bow,  and  is  to  the  fiddle,  what  to  the  common  harp  is  the  J&olian, 
tliat  favorite  and  beautiful  illustration  of  Jean  Paul  Richter's, 
sounding  under  atmospheric  vibrations  in  lieu  of  fingers. 

For  many  other  important  facts,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume  in  which  they  arc  so  copiously  enumerated  ;  if,  in- 
deed, any  further  incitement  be  necessary  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  so  inviting  a  topic.  Of  all  human  accomplishments, 
music  seems  the  most  unrivalled.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  taste 
and  by  feeling,  by  sympathy  and  by  association.  In  every  ear, 
in  every  bosom,  its  universal  language  finds  an  echo,  an  inter- 

♦  This  instrument  was  known  to  the  Chinese  some  centuries  before  its  invention 
in  Eiin>p«\ 

t  Compces  Rendus  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences,  1835,  ^  Semestre,  p.  367. 
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preCation.     On  its  melodioas  wings,  we  float  back  to  the  past, 
its  sonorous  joy  gladdens  the  present,  and  in  its  stirring  harmo- 
nies we  see  the  fature  mirrored.     The  colors  of  the  painter's 
masterpiece  obey  do  mortal  law ;  for  them  are  neither  seasons 
nor  death ;  the  leaf  falls  not,  and  the  bloom  is  unfading.     The 
creation  of  the  chisel  seems  a  mockery  of  human  life  and  beau- 
^.     The  statue,  greater  than  its  author,  obscures  the  name  of 
him  it  outlives,  while  the  monumental  edifice  testifies  to  the  re- 
ality of  the  universal  doom.     These  all  live ;  but  the  rainbow 
hues  of  melody,  the  majesty  of  harmonic  inspiration,  share  the 
destinies  of  the  artist,  the  audience,  and  the  composer.     The 
uttered  note  is  diffused  through  endless  time,  but  imperceptibly. 
The  music  of  an  age  is  its  voice,  and  the  tone  yields  to  time. 
Therefore  should  we  regard  music  as  dwelling  in  our  hearts,  to 
cease  with  dieir  pulsations,  and  love  the  note  which  a  coming 
generation  may  receive  with  as  little  favor  as  many  a  philoso- 
phical doctrine  has  found,  upon  the  demise  of  its  author,  in  his 
successor's  minds. 

Far  is  our  philosophy  from  prescribing  that,  whilst  the  soul- 
moving  symphony  or  serial  waltz  are  reacting  upon  the  very  or- 
chestra which  lends  life  and  brilliancy  to  the  thought  of  Beeth- 
oven, or  the  smile  of  Strauss,  one  should  restlessly  inquire  how 
this  harmony  is  produced,  or  seek  to  know  by  what  miraculous 
organisation  the  inanimate  string,  or  faint  breath,  stir  up  the 
soul.  But  there  are  moments  when  we  may  ask  such  questions, 
and  wbh  for  so  responsive  an  oracle  as  Mr.  Peirce.  And  if  the 
spirit  joys  in  the  influence  of  music,  not  inferior  will  be  our 
mental  satisfaction  when  we  come  to  understand  the  mechanism 
of  sound,  and  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Almighty  to  accomplish  phenomena,  apparently 
so  complicated. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  and  interesting  details  which  are 
appropriately  embodied  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Peirce 
has  here  described  and  illustrated  by  drawings,  those  magical 
harmonic  features  assumed  by  sand  strewed  over  vibrating 
plates,  and  to  which  we  marvel  that  the  terra  visible  music  should 
not  have  been  assigned.  These  fanciful  shapes  of  sound  being 
little  known  to  a  majority  of  readers,  will  doubtless  excite  inte- 
rest and  admiration.  The  laborious  process  of  copying  them 
with  a  pencil,  which  Chladni  employed  in  obtaining  the  sixty  or 
seventy  figures  he  has  bequeathed  us,  has  been  simplified  by 
M.  Savart,  who  strews  the  discs  with  lithmus  in  place  of  sand, 
and,  when  the  figures  are  formed,  carefully  superposes  a  sheet 
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of  white  paper,  rendered  adhesive  by  gam  water.     To  tbb  the 
blue  particles  adhere,  and  form  these  fantastic  shapes ;  and  the 
labor  of  days  becomes  the  operation  of  a  few  roinates.    Tiie 
parts  where  an  accumulation  of  sand  takes  place,  are  called  &•- 
dal  lines.     When  the  plate  vibrates,  these  are  at  rest,  and  the 
particles  are  heaped  np  from  the  places  of  agitation.     The 
sounds  called  harmonics  which  a  skilful  player  draws  from  the 
violin,  are  formed  by  placing  the  finger  on  some  one  of  the  no- 
dal points  of  the  vibrating  string.     A  slip  of  paper,  cnt  in  the 
shape  of  a  reversed  V,  and  made  to  ride  upon  a  ronsical  cord 
in  vibration,  will  find  the  nearest  node  and  there  sit  at  rest.    Tiie 
same  is  true  of  a  rod  or  bar,  and  a  plate  may  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  a  quantity  of  parallel  rods.     The  discs  employed 
in  these  experiments  should  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  M. 
Savart  has  given  the  preference  to  brass,  as  the  substance  most 
susceptible  of  uniform  density  and  polish.     Plates  of  this  metal 
are  preferable  to  glass  discs  —  the  latter  being  brittle.     Varions 
forms  are  employed,  and  certain  laws  and  properties  have  been 
ascertained,  with  much  patience  and  ingenuity.     Whether  the 
plate  be  square,   or  round,   or  oval,  or  triangular,  the  lines 
composing  the  figures  have  been   found   never  to  intersect 
They  bend,  and  assume  in  the  circle,  for  instance,  the  appear- 
ance of  radii,  while  in  reality  they  are  curved  at  the  centre, 
which,  like  the  asymptote,  they  approach  but  never  touch.    The 
experiments  of  Whcatstone  and  CIdadni  have  been  continued  of 
late  years,  and  the  philosophical  transactions  are  full  of  rich  and 
varied  specimens  of  these  acoustical  figures.     Since  certain 
principles  have  been  discovered  respecting  their  formation,  are 
we  to  despair  of  seeing  a  symphony  or  concerto  one  day  delin- 
eated in  these  magical  outlines  ?     A  note  or  an  accord  revealed 
by  every  graceful  curve  in  nature,  were  fresh  sources  of  inspi- 
ration to  the  composer. 

In  this  captivating  science,  each  day  reveals  some  new  pheno- 
menon, as  beautiful  as  inexplicable,  and  its  delighted  yet  puuled 
votaries  grope  in  the  dark  amongst  innumerable  sounds  and  vi- 
brations. Is  it  not  singular,  in  this  age,  a  science,  philosophi- 
cally speaking,  in  its  infancy  f  And  stranger  yet  seems  the  in- 
fatuation of  those  who  consecrate  their  lives  to  a  branch  of 
knowledge  centuries  may  not  be  able  to  systematize.  There 
must  be  in  the  pursuits  of  science  a  fascination  superior  to  the  in- 
tensest  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  maddest  disciple  of  Epi- 
curus would  forswear  enjoyment,  did  its  Hierophants  exact  one 
half  the  devotion  the  naturalist  and  the  student  vohintarily  pay 
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to  Minerva.  We  need  cite  no  other  instances  than  the  cultus 
of  the  professor,  whose  discoveries  we  have  sometimes  alluded 
to,  in  the  coarse  of  this  article. 

All  Paris  had  patiently  expected,  for  years,  the  course  of  lec- 
tures in  which  M.  Savart  proposed  unfolding  the  acoustical 
phenomena  and  principles  half  his  life  had  been  consumed  in 
investigating.  The  philosopher  was  not  ready — some  disso- 
nances of  sound  or  of  experiment  awaited  a  resolution,  time  and 
patience  alone  could  develop.  The  public  was  patient.  Its  cu- 
riosity was  finally  gratified.  The  course  announced  for  Decem* 
ber,  1837,  was  opened  in  March,  1838.  A  numerous  auditory 
greeted  the  experimenter.  Many  classes  of  society  sat  upon  the 
same  benches ;  M.  Becquerel,  the  president  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  himself  long  an  anchorite  of  science,  beside  the  neo- 
phyte escaped  firom  school  to  the  Sorlxmne  —  the  journalist  be- 
side tbe  blue  stocking.  The  spacious  amphitheatre  was  propi- 
tious for  the  illustration  of  the  new  revelations,  and  the  area 
reserved  for  the  lecturer,  ample  enough  for  the  enactment  of  a 
modern  drama.  A  variety  of  novel  apparatus  lay  within  his 
reach,  and  above  the  chimney-piece  of  the  fiirnace,  the  following 
names  of  eminent  natural  philosophers,  inscribed  in  golden  cha- 
rmclers  upon  marble  tablets,  were,  surely,  the  happiest  auspices 
onder  which  a  new  series  of  physical  inquiries  could  be  insti- 
tuted: 


Archimedes, 

Heron, 

Galileo, 

Torricelli, 

Pascal, 

Boyle, 

Otu>  da  Giiericke, 

Mariotte, 

Montgolfier, 

Pythagoraf, 

Sauveur, 


Hawksbee, 

S*  Gravesande, 

D.  Bemouilli, 

Borda, 

Hatty, 

Chladni, 

Descartes, 

Newton, 

Huyghens, 

Euler, 

Young, 


Wollaston, 

Fresnel, 

Fraunhofer, 

Gilbert, 

Dufay, 

Muschenbroeck, 

Franklin, 

Coulomb, 

Galvani, 

Volta, 

Ampere. 


Besides  its  novelty  and  intrinsic  interest,  one  chief  merit  of  M« 
Savart'fl  course,  was  the  frank  and  lucid  mode  of  explanation 
be  adopted.  Responding  gladly  to  all  interrogatories ;  free  to 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  which  had  baffled  him,  and  narra- 
ting familiarly  the  history  of  each  discovery,  he  seemed  more 
like  a  brother  worshipper  from  the  crowd,  than  an  interpreter  of 
one  of  nature's  thousand  oracles.  His  lectures  had  but  one  de- 
fect; tbey  were  too  few  — and  tbe  audience  regretted  the  vaca 
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tion  that  brought  them  to  a  close.  These  few  traits  we  have 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  one  on  whom  the  perfect  ease,  and  na- 
ture, and  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  of  the  intelligent  profes- 
sor made  a  lasting  impression.  M.  Savart  is  the  type  of  an  ex- 
perimentalist in  the  nineteenth  century.  What  M.  Becquerel 
has  achieved  for  electricity,  he  has  accomplished  for  acoustics. 
We  could  hardly  award  him  a  more  simple,  yet  expressive,  meed 
of  praise. 

His  name  occurs  frequently  in  ihe  third  part  of  Mr.  Pcirce's 
treatise,  which  enumerates  the  various  recent  experiments  made 
by  him,  and  confirmed  by  Faraday,  upon  the  communication  of 
vibrations  from  one  part  of  a  system  to  another.  Here,  also, 
learn  we,  how  the  vibrations  of  a  chord  are  strengthened  by  the 
violin  it  is  stretched  upon,  and  how  those  of  one  sonorous  body 
are  communicated  by  the  air  to  another  susceptible  of  the  same 
mode  of  vibration.  Thence  we  gather,  through  the  skillful  ex- 
periments of  the  French  professor,  some  notion  of  the  secrets 
employed  in  building  the  ancient  amphitheatres,  of  the  use  of 
those  i^asa  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  of  the  flutes  which 
sounded  the  proper  pitch  for  the  voice  of  the  Roman  orator* 

We  miss  some  not  less  curious  facts  of  the  same  nature,  doe, 
also,  to  M.  Savart,  whose  delicately  organized  ear  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  these  researches.  He  found  that  the  sound  of  a  string,  or 
pipe,  or  any  other  instrument,  exerts  a  very  remarkable  inflo- 
ence  on  thin  streams  of  water  escaping  under  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure through  a  small  circular  aperture.  When  the  orifice  is 
horizontal,  and  the  stream  flows  perpendicularly,  it  will  be  foued, 
upon  issuing,  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  cylinder  somewhat  coni- 
cal—  immediately  below  the  apex  the  liquid  column  swells;  an 
annular  compression  follows,  then  a  new  dilation,  and  so  on 
successively.  The  fluid  seems  to  assume  this  form  of  column  in 
consequence  of  its  vibrations  ;  for,  by  a  practised  ear,  it  is  pei^ 
ceived  to  emit  a  feeble  sound,  which  may  be  confirmed  by  re* 
ceiving  the  stream  upon  a  stretched  membrane.  This  ingenious 
apparatus  is  known  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  every  sound  com- 
municated to  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  present  case,  it  re- 
veals A  as  the  note  produced  by  the  vibrating  fluid.  Producing 
this  note  upon  a  violin  or  bass-viol —  as  the  pitch  may  require 

suddenly  the  water-stream  is  seen  to  obey  the  magical  power 

of  music,  and  to  execute  a  kind  of  dance.  On  sheets  of  water 
the  efiect  is  still  more  remarkable.  Columns  allowed  to  fall  np* 
on  conical  and  other  surfaces  form  symmetrical  sheets,  or  undu- 
late like  things  of  life,  twining  themselves  with  capricei  and 
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grace,  and  elasticity.  By  proper  instruments  the  very  cataract 
might  be  made  to  jump  with  unltnown  joy,  and  the  rain  to 
fall  in  rhythmic  measure.  After  these  beautiful  experiments, 
who  will  deny  that,  as  poets  say,  matter  recognises  harmony, 
and  that,  to  verify  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  by  centuries,  and  their  vague  superstitions,  the  inte- 
resting feats  of  Mr.  Savart.  But  how  wondrous  soever  such 
facts  may  appear,  philosophers  will  ever  seek,  and  sometimes 
succeed  in  accounting  for  them.  For  ourselves,  we  can  but  see 
in  every  eflect  an  almighty  cause,  whose  manifold,  yet  simple 
means,  are  each  capable  of  originating  a  thousand  varied  pheno- 
mena which  increase  in  mystery  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
source  from  whence  they  flow. 

By  studying  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  produced  in  the 
various  musical  instruipents,  we  may  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  by  which  we  communicate  our  ideas,  and  of 
the  apparatus  through  which  we  are  impressed  with  those  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  by  the  melody  of  voice  or  of  instrument.  These 
subjects  are  respectively  discussed  in  the  two  concluding  chap- 
ters of  the  volume  before  us.  We  can  hardly  presume  to  des- 
cant upon  these  topics  here,  and  only  extend  our  remarks  be- 
cause the  explanations  of  them  afforded  by  Mr.  Peirce  appear  less 
sacisfiictory  than  the  preceding  portions  of  his  work.  It  is  true, 
physiologbts  have  failed  to  teach  us  the  use  of  every  part  of  that 
very  complicated  organ,  the  ear,  but  we  may,  nevertheless,  par- 
tially divine  how  we  receive  impressions  of  articulate  and  musi- 
cal sounds,  two  functions,  for  which  different  organs  may  evi- 
dently be  requisite.  It  is  our  belief,  that  in  the  human  ear  these 
are  combined ;  that  the  vestibulus  is,  with  its  adjacent  parts,  the 
seat  of  the  one,  and  the  partition  which  bisects  the  coclileaj  that  of 
the  other. 

The  vcMtilndMM  is  a  small  cavity,  exhibiting  windows  closed  by 
membranes,  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  highly  susceptible 
of  vibration.  From  the  inner  side,  a  nerve,  forming  a  pencil- 
like expansion  in  the  liquid,  connects  this  cavity  with  the  brain. 
When  the  air  is  put  in  vibration  by  a  sonorous  body,  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  to  the  liquid,  and  thence  to  the  nume- 
rous nervous  threads  which  transmit  them  to  the  brain.  Thus 
far  all  is  indisputable.  Beyond  this,  facts  give  place  to  hypo- 
theses, and  the  mode  in  which  the  vibrations  become  articulate 
sounds — mingled  as  the  question  is  with  mysteries  that  seem  im- 
penetrable—  will  possibly  never  be  revealed  to  man. 

An  anatomical  examination  of  the  partition  in  the  cocldeoy 
NO.  vn. — ^voL.  IV.  *J3 
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shows  it  to  be  a  lamina  composed  of  innumerable  choriij  trans- 
verse to  its  length.  Each  of  these  is  connected  with  a  nerrons 
thready  and  the  whole  partition  thus  forms  a  kind  of  hearing  hofjf* 
If  we  conceive  that  these  miniature  chords,  by  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  may,  notwithstanding  their  minuteness,  each  vi- 
brate in  unison  with  a  musical  note,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with 
musical  strings,  of  the  same  fundamental  tone,  we  have  at  once 
a  key  to  our  aptitude  for  hearing  music.  Thus,  may  we  aba 
comprehend  why  some  persons,  who  distinguish  the  feeblest 
voice,  have  no  taste  for  music,  and  why  the  same  performance 
is  known  to  produce  opposite  effects  upon  diflerent  persons. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  physiologist,  and  seems  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  medical  men. 

By  the  foregoing  theory,  may  be  readily  explained  a  carious 
fact,  published  in  many  of  the  public  journals  of  the  past  year. 
A  gentleman,  in  one  of  the  most  musical  towns  of  Ciermany, 
displayed  an  aversion  to  music.  If  he  chanced  to  be  in  a  room 
where  preparations  for  it  were  commencing,  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  piano  or  harp,  he  was  constrained  to  withdraw.  It  was  by 
accident  remarked,  that  when  one  ear  was  stopped  the  other  ex- 
perienced all  the  pleasure  harmony  occasions.  The  suppoMtion 
of  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  musical  apparatus  of  the  two 
ears,  as  already  described,  will  readily  account  for  this  singular 
circumstance. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Peirce,  we  would  renew  the  expres- 
sions of  our  satisfaction  with  his  treatise  on  acoustics.  It  is  en- 
titled the  second  volume  of  a  course  of  natural  philosophy,  but  its 
f)redecessor  has  not  yet  reached  us,  unless  he  refers  to  an  excel- 
ent  algebra,  which  we  desire  to  recommend.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  is  engaged  in  translating  and  preparing  for  the  press, 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Laplace,  by  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  beneath  which  the 
grand  and  simple  architect  himself  lies  entombed.  It  is  weD 
known  that  Professor  Peirce  is  the  same  intelligent  young  friend, 
who,  in  proportion  as  the  sheets  of  the  Mecanique  CUe^e  ap- 
peared, read  over  and  corrected  them.  Who,  then,  so  well  as 
he,  can  complete  the  interrupted  task  of  his  early  benefactor? 
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Abt.  VL  —  L  The  Life  ff  Frieirich  SchUlerj  comprehending 
an  ExammaHon  of  his  Works.  Boston  :  183o.  1  vol. 
12nio, 

2.  Sartor  Resartus.    Boston :  1835.     1  vol.  12mo. 

3.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thobaas  Carlylb. 
Boston :  1838.    2  vols.  12mo. 

It  is  now  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  name  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  began  to  be  faintly  heard,  in  connexion  with  some  of 
the  papers  contained  in  the  volumes  of  collected  essays,  recent- 
ly published  at  Boston.  The  disquisitions  upon  Richter,  Ger- 
man Literature,  and  Robert  Burns,  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  reading  men  in  this  country.  These  were  followed  by 
the  essays  on  the  '*  Signs  of  the  Times''  and  '<  Characteristics," 
-» productions  of  an  order  so  remarkable  and  startling,  that 
they  created  a  prodigious  sensation  in  the  intellectual  world ; 
the  before  applausive  murmurs  of  many  were  changed  into 
groans  and  hisses,  while  others  shouted  out  a  louder  cry  of  joy 
and  hope.  *'  What  is  this  Voice  ?"  some  cried  ;  and  while  on 
the  one  band  it  was  answered,  that  it  must  be  from  a  lunatic 
ghost,  it  was  so  strange  and  hollow,  —  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  those  who  said  it  was  a  warning  voice,  from  a  far  and  dim, 
but  true  and  pure  world.  Meanwhile,  the  newspapers  said  little 
or  nothing,  and  Rumor  passed  by  the  phenomenon  as  a  small 
thing,  and  busied  herself  in  stocks,  and  state  elections ;  but,  si- 
lently, in  many  garrets  and  halls,  brains  were  busy  over  the  wri- 
tings of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  a  party  was  forming  about 
them,  as  the  summer  vapors  gather  to  the  electrical  cloud,  *<  a 
little  cloud,  like  a  man's  hand.''  We  had  next  given  to  us  a  Life 
of  Schiller,  printed  in  London  in  1824  or  5  ;*  a  work  with 
which  all  were  pleased,  and  many  delighted.  In  1836,  a  vo- 
lume was  put  forth  in  Boston,  called  Sartor  Resartus,  containing 
a  series  of  papers  first  printed  in  Frazer's  Magaiine,  London, 
in  1833 «-  4.  This  volume  appeared  without  the  author's 
name,  bat  was  known  by  all  to  be  from  the  Anglo-Germanic 

*  The  Pre&ee  to  the  Tolumes  of  Essays  before  us,  says  18^ ;  but  in  the  anidt 
on  SehUier,  ¥oL  2d,9f73,  k  is  stated  to  have  been  published  in  18^* 
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head  and  heart  of  Thomas  Carlyle ;  and,  though  of  a  charac- 
ter which  made  all  our  good,  old-fashioned,  straight-on,  Mar- 
ray-and-Johnson  writers,  back,  and  kick,  and  quiver,  as  a  fire- 
breathing  locomotive  does  the  steadiest  hack-horse,  it  sold  well, 
and  a  second  edition  appeared  the  next  year.  Scarce  had  the 
strife  of  words  touching  ''  the  Sartor"  died  away,  wheo  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mirabeau  roused  all  tongues  agsun  ;  for  it 
was  more  monstrous  than  all  its  elder  brethren ;  and  was,  more- 
over, understood  to  be  a  mere  prophetic  symptom  of  several 
volumes  upon  the  French  Revolution,  like  unto  itsel£  And,  at 
last,  these  came  too,  bristling  at  every  point :  and  now,  while 
the  world  still  doubts  if  their  author  be  a  madman,  a  merry- 
andrew,  or  a  poet,  his  disciples  pour  upon  us  the  collected  essays 
which  he  had  kindly  scattered  over  many  years,  and  many  peri- 
odicals. 

What  are  we  to  do  in  this  state  of  things  ?  Turn  onr  backs 
upon  the  whole  matter,  as  uqworthy  of  a  look  and  word  f  We 
cannot  do  this  with  a  clear  conscience ;  for  our  Boston  ndgb- 
bors  have  plainly  received  this  man's  writings  as  a  leaven  into 
their  lump,  and  if  we  think  them  poison  we  should  speak,  and 
if  we  think  them  wholesome  we  should  say  so.  Shall  we  de- 
nounce this  writer,  then,  in  good  broad  terms,  and  leave  him  ? 
By  no  means  :  such  denunciation  either  fails  of  effect,  or  helps 
the  person  or  cause  denounced.  We  have  then  but  one  course 
left  —  to  look  into  the  face  of  this  man,  hear  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  then  with  the  proper  Why  and  Wherefore,  communicate 
to  our  readers  onr  view  of  him.  But,  in  the  outset,  let  it  be 
understood  that  we  pretend  not  to  give  any  complete  view  or 
theory  of  this  man  or  his  writings,  but  only  our  partial  and  ob- 
scured view.  When  Encke  or  Bella  would  compute  a  theory 
of  his  comet,  he  must  first  watch  it  through  its  whole  coarse; 
and  let  us  not  forget  that  Man  moves  not  in  a  circle,  nor  ellip- 
ses even,  but  on  and  on  forever :  how  then  should  we  have  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  be  able  to  give  more  than  a  glimpse, 
our  glimpse  ?  and  even  this,  if  the  man  be  living,  to-morrow's 
sight  may  prove  to  have  been  false. 

Turning,  with  this  in  mind,  toward  Carlyle,  he  first  comes 
before  us,  as  an  author,  in  his  Life  of  Schiller.  He  rises  upon 
us,  herein,  calm,  clear,  grave,  and  full  of  beauty:  —  his  style 
simple,  direct,  and  dignified ;  his  keen  perception  tempered  by 
a  scarce-seen  diffidence,  and  his  enthusiasm  breaking  into  no 
sportive  songs,  or  shouts,  or  clapping  of  hands.     He  leads  ns 
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by  a  narrative  of  wonderful  simplicity  from  work  to  work,  and 
shows  us  the  man  in  each,  the  progress  from  each  to  each. 
The  wild  outburst  of  a  strong,  cramped  soul  in  The  Robbers  ; 
the  struggle  toward  calmness  in  Don  Carlos,  which  from  that 
very  struggle  and  consequent  growth  loses  its  unity ;  the 
changing  state  of  the  mind  not  yet  self-possessed,  now  turning 
to  novels,  now  to  history,  and  then  to  poems  again,  as  its  true 
speech  ;  the  sinking  body  and  the  rising  soul;  the  slow  growth, 
during  days  and  nights  of  pain,  of  the  grand  drama  of  Wallen- 
stein  ;  the  creation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  and  the  last,  great 
effort,  to  speak  out  his  nature  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  —  all  these 
things  are  told  us  with  a  distinctness,  a  perfect  calmness,  a  deep 
sympathy,  a  reverence  and  love  for  the  noble,  serious,  though 
never  wholly  unsectarian,  Schiller,  —  that  have  made,  and  will 
long  make  all  students  of  the  souls  of  students  dwell  over  this 
volume  with  a  feeling  deeper  than  admiration.  Schiller  is  here 
embodied  as  in  marble ;  we  see  him  full  of  love,  and  faith,  and 
courage,  and  the  highest  aims,  and  yet  not  as  a  living  man,  but 
as  the  Ideal  of  a  far-reaching,  but  short-coming  seeker  of  per- 
fection. How  beautiful,  too,  the  criticism  contained  in  this 
Life  of  the  German  Poet !  No  vague  praise,  no  unsatisfactory 
comparisons,  no  nnsympathizing  rebuke  and  fault-finding.  The 
Gritic  has  first  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  so  that  he 
sees  with  his  eyes  and  hears  with  his  ears,  —  and  then,  as  in  a 
self-examination,  he  brings  all  before  the  tribunal  of  Art ;  he  is 
at  once  writer,  and  judge  over  the  writer ;  he  gives  to  you  the 
scene  as  it  was  before  the  mind  of  Schiller,  and  in  the  same 
breath  gently  reveals  the  faults  of  it.  —  Thus,  he  says  of  the 
Bride  of  Messina : 

"  For  beautiful  and  touching  delineations  of  life ;  for  pensive  and 
pathetic  reflections,  sentiments,  and  images,  conveyed  in  language 
simple  but  nervous  and  emphatic,  this  tragedy  stands  high  in  the 
rank  of  modem  compositions.  There  is  in  it  a  breath  of  young 
tenderness  and  ardor,  mingled  impressively  with  the  feelings  of 
gray-haired  experience,  whose  recollections  are  darkened  with 

melancholy,  whose  very  hopes  are  checkered  and  solemn 

Still  there  is  too  little  action  in  the  play ;  the  incidents  are  too 
abundantly  diluted  with  reflection,  the  interest  pauses,  flags,  and 
fails  to  produce  its  full  effect.  For  its  specimens  of  Lyried  poet- 
ry, tender,  affecting,  sometimes  exquisitely  beautiful,  the  Bride  of 
Messina  will  long  deserve  a  careful  perusal ;  but  as  exemplifying 
a  new  form  of  the  Drama,  it  has  found  no  imitators,  and  is  likely 
to  find  none."  — p.  217. 
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There  U,  indeed,  throughout  the  volnmey  a  rare  spirit  of  lite- 
rary toleration  ;  the  writer  never  speaks  as  a  partisan,  always  as 
an  Artist,  a  seeker  of  absolute  beauty. 

Following  the  life  of  Schiller,  in  1827,  Carlyle  published  four 
volumes  of  German  Romance,  with  critical  essays  upon  the  va- 
rious  writers  from  whose  works  he  had  selected  his  volumes. 

In  these  essays  we  see  a  maturer  and  bolder  spirit  than  that 
which  spoke  in  the  Life  of  Schiller.  The  slight  constraiot 
which  appears  here  and  there  in  that  work  has  left  him,  and 
with  rapid,  strong,  and  free  strokes,  he  lays  before  us  his  views 
of  the  master-minds  among  the  Grermans.  His  style  is  as  sinn- 
pie  and  direct  as  ever,  but  more  condensed  and  expressive :  bis 
sympathy  speaks  out  more  frankly,  his  imagination  has  fuller 
play  ;  he  goes  to  his  work  with  the  hearty  ease  of  a  man  who 
has  put  off  an  outer  coat ;  and  the  earnest  Schiller,  and  the  wild 
llichter,  and  the  calm,  common,  unfathomed  Goethe,  are  by  turn 
entered  into,  and  made  known  to  us.  Those  pecnliar  views  of 
man,  his  nature  and  end,  which  in  the  life  of  Schiller  were  re- 
ferred to  as  by  one  standing  without  them,  now  come  forward 
more  clearly,  as  though  the  writer  had  seen,  if  he  had  not  en* 
tered  into  them.* 

The  fellow-feeling  which  Carlyle  has  for  the  serious  tone  of 
Schiller  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  with  Richter  hb  fellow- 
feeling  is  deeper  and  warmer ;  he  sees  all  that  strange  man's  ex- 
cellencies, excuses  his  faults,  dwells  upon  his  might,  his  compass, 
his  wild  strange  melodies,  with  a  love  that  makes  him  elo- 
quent : 

**  His  face  was  loner  hid  from  us/*  he  says,  tracing  the  progress 
of  a  mind  in  the  study  of  Jean  Paul,  "  but  we  see  him  at  length 
in  the  firm  shape  of  spiritual  manhood ;  a  vast  and  most  singular 
nature,  but  vindicating  his  singular  nature  by  the  force,  the  beauty, 
and  benignity,  which  pervade  it.  The  graces,  the  polish,  the 
sprightly  elegancies  which  belong  to  men  of  lighter  make,  we 
cannot  look  for  or  demand  from  him.  His  movement  is  eoentially 
•low  and  cumbrx^us,  for  he  advances  not  with  one  faculty,  but  with 
a  whole  mind ;  with  intellect,  and  pathos,  and  wit,  and  humor,  and 
imagination,  moving  onivard  like  a  mighty  host,  motley,  poodennis, 
irregular,  irresistible.  He  is  no:  airy,  sparkling,  and  precise ;  but 
deep.  biUowy .  and  vast.  The  melody  of  his  nature  is  not  expressed 
in  comoKia  n«>te-mark5.  or  written  down  by  the  critical  gamut :  for 
it  is  wild  and  manifold ;  its  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  catarwta*  and 

•  U»c<  Sc::L3rr.  re-  l3Sto  1«l 
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the  sounding  of  primeval  forests.     To  feeble  ears  it  is  discord,  but 
to  ears  that  understand  it,  deep,  majestic  music." 

Not  less  bold  and  strong  is  his  sketch  of  Goethe's  mind,  of 
which,  he  says : 

"  The  first  aspect  that  strikes  us  is  its  calmness,  then  its  beauty ; 
a  deeper  inspection  reveals  to  us  its  vastness,  and  unmeasured 
strength.  .  This  man  rules,  and  is  not  ruled.  The  stem  and  fiery 
energies  of  a  most  passionate  soul  lie  silent  in  the  centre  of  his  be- 
ing :  a  trembling  sensibility  has  been  inured  to  stand,  without 
flinching  or  murmur,  the  sharpest  trials.  Nothing  outward,  no- 
thing inward,  shall  agitate  or  control  him.  The  brightest  and  most 
capricious  fancy,  the  most  piercing  and  exquisite  intellect,  the 
wildest  and  deepest  imagination ;  the  highest  thrills  of  joy,  the 
bitterest  pangs  of  sorrow :  all  these  are  his,  he  is  not  their's. 
While  he  moves  every  heart  from  its  steadfastness,  his  own  is  firm 
and  still :  the  words  that  search  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  na- 
ture, he  pronounces  with  a  tone  of  coldness  and  equanimity  :  in 
the  deepest  pathos  he  weeps  not,  or  his  tears  are  like  water  trick- 
ling from  a  rock  of  adamant.  He  is  a  King  of  himself  and  of  his 
world ;  nor  does  he  rule  it  like  a  vulgar  great  man,  a  Napoleon  or 
Charles  the  twelfth,  by  the  mere  brute  exertion  of  his  will,  ground- 
ed on  no  principle,  or  on  a  false  one  :  his  faculties  and  feelings  are 
not  fettered  or  prostrated  under  the  iron  sway  of  Passion,  but  led 
and  guided  in  kindly  union,  under  the  mild  sway  of  Reason  ;  as 
the  fierce  primeval  elements  of  Chaos  were  stilled  at  the  coming 
of  Light,  and  bound  together,  under  its  sofk  vesture,  into  a  glorious 
and  beneficent  Creation." 

In  these  short  extracts  our  readers  may  see  the  great  feature 
of  Carlyle's  mind,  as  shown  in  these  essays  on  German  romance 
writers,  his  wonderful  sympathy  with  men  as  far  from  one  ano* 
tber  as  the  authors  of  Hesperus  and  Meister ;  his  imagination 
identifies  him,  for  the  time,  with  each,  while  his  quick  intel- 
lect seizes  every  point  in  the  two  minds,  and  paints  them  to  our 
intellects.  His  mode  of  viewing  them,  his  ideas  of  men  and 
things,  his  mode  of  presenting  what  he  sees  to  us  —  are  nowise 
peculiar :  he  sees  as  other  men  see  —  he  speaks  as  other  men 
speak  :  his  language  is  full  of  meaning,  point,  and  power ;  but 
it  is  the  common  language  of  the  day,  and  has,  now  and  then, 
something  of  the  stving  of  a  practised  writer ;  everywhere  it  is 
easy,  harmonious,  and  liquid,  and  generally  simple  and  pictorial : 
it  is  the  language  of  one  who  has  words  to  say  all  that  there  is 
in  him  to  be  said. 

The  Tolnmes  of  German  romance  were  published,  as  we  have 
stated,  in  1827 ;  in  Jane  of  that  year,  appeared  the  first  of  Car- 
lyle's  periodical  criticisms,  that  upon  Richter.     The  views  pre- 
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sented  in  this  paper  werei  of  conne,  the  same  in  aobilinoe  with 
those  of  the  Essay  oo  that  writer  to  which  we  have  rderred ;  in 
some  iDstances,  almost  the  same  expressions  are  used ;  still  there 
is  a  tone  in  the  later  paper  which  we  have  not  vet  beud  fiom 
this  man  -*-  a  free,  conversational,  jocose  tone ;  ne  appears,  fer 
the  first  time,  as  a  Humorist,  and  his  language  grows  easier, 
more  rugged ;  over  his  bright,  intelligent,  somewhat  enthnnastic 
countenance,  creeps  a  quiet  smile,  as  he  pamts  to  ns  the  wortfaj 
Doring,  collecting  from  various  lexicons  and  newspapers,  oaaF- 
terials  toward  the  life  of  any  unfortunate  author  whom  be  may 
have  laid  hands  on  ;  and  how 

"  Stone  is  laid  on  the  top  of  stone,  just  as  it  comes  to  Iiand ;  a 
trowel  or  two  of  biographic  mortar,  if  perfectly  conveniost^  hein|^ 
perhaps,  spread  in  here  and  there,  by  way  of  cement;  and  ao  the 
strangest  pile  suddenly  arises ;  amorphous,  pointing  evcij  waj  bat 
to  the  zenith  —  here  a  block  of  gramte,  there  a  mass  of  pipe-claj ; 
till  the  whole  finishes  when  the  materials  are  finished— and  yoa 
leave  it  standing  to  posterity,  like  some  miniature  Stonehflnge,  a 
perfect  architectural  enigma/' 

This  tone,  however,  is  not  sustmned ;  be  sooif  beoomet  iaile' 
rested  in  Richter,  and  we  have  again  the  serious,  flowing,  and 
more  fervid  and  youthful  style  with  which  we  have' thus  fkr  beisa 
familiar  in  our  author.  "  The  infinite  Night,**  be  sms,  '*  wkb 
her  solemn  aspects,  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  Even  and 
Morn,  are  full  of  meaning  for  bim«  He  loves  the  green  Eaortb 
with  her  streams  and  forests,  her  flowery  leas  and  eternal  al^} 
loves  her  with  a  sort  of  passion  in  all  her  vidsritndea  of  BgfaC 
and  shade ;  his  spirit  revels  in  her  grandeor  and  cbame ;  ex- 
pands like  the  breeze  over  wood  and  lawn,  over  glade  and 
gle,  stealing  and  giving  odors."  This  appears  to  ns  to 
language  of  the  schools  made  perfect ;  for  it  is  dear, 
.descriptive ;  but  still  it  is  of  the  schools,  not  of  the  man. 

Four  months  aAer  this  article  upon  Richter,  was  pabKshed 
Carlyle's  essay  upon  German  literature.  In  his  Life  of  ScldllBr 
he  had  said,  speaking  of  the  German  philotophy,  and  what 
hope  there  was  of  its  being  known  to  England,  **  Are  our  bopea 
from  Mr.  Coleridge  always  to  be  firoitless  P*  Probably  be  had 
become  satisfied  that  they  were  to  be,  and  being,  beyond  ffia- 
pute,  the  first  German  scholar  in  Britain  that  had  come  btfiwe 
the  world,  he  now  thought  himself  authorised  and  called  on  to 
do  still  more  than  he  had  done  toward  bringing  Grermany  and 
Britain  together :  he  had  already,  by  translation  and  criticiini, 
taken  his  place  as  Britain's  chief  interpreter ;  — >  be  now 
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a  higher  stand,  and  claims  to  teach  that  country  the  true  worth 
and  meaning  of  her  strange  continental  relation,  in  words  of  his 
own,  as  an  independent  didactic  Teacher.  Speaking,  three 
months  before,  of  Richter's  philosophy,  he  said,  '<  it  must  not 
be  touched  on  for  the  present,"  but  now  the  time  has  come  for 
opening  these  things,  and  the  great  features  of  German  litera- 
ture—  that  it  aims  to  be  an  Art,  and  that  it  embodies  and  illus- 
trates a  Spiritual  philosophy  —  this  essay  seeks  to  portray.  It 
seeks  to  do  this  by  examining  the  two  common  objections  to  that 
Literature,  its  want  of  taste,  and  its  want  of  clearness. 

How  should  there  be  a  want  of  taste,  he  says,  when  the  Ger- 
mans have  adopted  this  view, — that  Writing  is  an  Art,  to  be 
conducted  and  judged  of  scientifically,  not  empirically  f  How 
should  there  be  a  want  of  taste  when  Criticism  has  become  a 
trial  of  Writings  by  eternal  laws,  instead  of  individual  and  par- 
ty likings?  And  the  ground  upon  which  such  questions  arc 
asked  is  worth  our  consideration  :  —  is  writing  in  truth  an  Art  ? 
Can  Criticism  be  based  upon  laws  of  Beauty  and  Truth  ? 
The  Grerman  answers  that  man  has  the  power  of  seeing  the  Dt* 
vine  every  where ;  in  all  Beauty  of  form,  thought,  and  act ;  to 
this  power  all  Poetry  addresses  itself,  and  all  the  Fine  Arts,  as 
we  call  them  ;  it  is  their  purpose  to  call  this  faculty  into  play, 
and  so,  by  leading  man  to  see  the  Divine,  to  purify  and  raise 
him.  The  process  of  calling  this  faculty  into  play,  by  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  writing,  is  Art;  let  it 
take  what  form  it  will,  it  is  in  essence  the  same  ;  and  this  Art 
has  a  Science,  great  principles  in  accordance  with  which  it  must 
be  practised.  He  that  recognises  these  principles  by  Intuition 
and  Culture,  has  a  genius  for  Art ;  and  that  be  acts  upon  prin- 
ciples, and  not  empirically,  is  silently  owned  by  us  all  in  this, 
that  we  send  the  young  painter  to  study  Raphael,  the-  poet  to 
read  Shakspeare ;  for  we  do  not  do  this  that  Raphael  and  Shak- 
speare  may  be- imitated,  but  that  from  those  masters  may  be 
learned  some  of  the  great  rules  of  their  Art.  That  science 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  that  calls  into  action  man's  poetic 
power,  or  faculty  of  recognising  the  Beautiful,  is  called  by  the 
Germans;  Aeafietics. 

That  a  complete  view  of  this  science  has  been  yet  had,  no 
one  pretends :  -—  it  is  no  easy  thing  even  for  artists  to  record 
the  principles  which  guide  them,  because  they  do  not  act  by 
calculation  and  adaptation,  but  by  an  unconscious  process,  from 
time  immemorial  called  Inspiration.  He  that  pamts,  sings,  or 
writes  under  the  influence  of  this  something  from  withioi  must 
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have  acquired  the  most  perfect  command  of  his  own  mind,  be* 
fore  he  can  see  at  all  the  intaitive  science  which  guides  bim, 
and  even  then  cannot  distinguish  the  universal  from  the  person- 
al ;  —  whence  every  poet  has  an  aesthetic  theory  differing  from 
his  neighbors.  But  we  hold  even  an  attempt  to  judge  of  wri- 
ting upon  scientific  grounds,  to  be  an  era  in  a  nation's  literatore, 
and  cannot  but  hope  that  some  one  will  yet  come  forward  in 
England  or  America,  who  will  let  us  know  at  least,  how  far,  and 
in  what  directions,  the  Germans  have  gone  toward  the  perfect- 
ing of  this  science  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  Poetry,  our  writer  ranks  the  Germans  first  among  modem 
>  men ;  in  the  world  as  it  is  now,  <*  barren,  mean,  and  balefal,  as 
we  have  all  known  it,''  they  have  still  seen  the  Divine  and 
Beautiful : 

"  For  these  men,"  says  he,  "  have  not  only  the  clear  eye,  but 
the  loving  heart.  They  have  penetrated  into  the  mystery  of  Na- 
ture ;  after  long  trial  they  have  been  initiated ;  and  to  unwearied 
endeavor  Art  has  at  last  yielded  her  secret :  and  thus  can  the 
Spirit  of  our  Age,  embodied  in  fair  imaginations,  look  forth  on  us, 
earnest  and  full  of  meaning,  from  their  works.  As  the  first  and 
indispensable  condition  of  good  poets,  they  are  wise  and  good 
men  ;  much  they  have  seen  and  suffered,  and  they  have  conquered 
all  this,  and  made  it  all  their  own ;  they  have  luiown  life  in  its 
heights  and  depths,  and  mastered  it  in  both,  and  can  teach  others 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  lead  it  rightly.  Their  minds  are  as  a  mirror 
to  us,  where  the  perplexed  image  of  our  own  being  is  reflected 
back  in  soft  and  clear  interpretation.  Here  mirth  and  gravity  are 
blended  together ;  wit  rests  on  deep,  devout  wisdom,  as  the  green- 
sward with  its  flowers  must  rest  on  the  rock,  whose  foundations 
reach  downward  to  the  centre.  In  a  word,  they  are  believers ; 
but  their  faith  is  no  sallow  plant  of  darkness,  it  is  green  and  flow- 
ery, for  it  grows  in  the  sunlight.  And  this  faith  is  the  doctrine 
they  have  to  teach  us,  the  sense  which  under  every  noble  and 
graceful  form  it  is  their  endeavor  to  set  forth." 

And  this  very  faith  is  the  great  element  in  that  mysticism  of 
which  the  German  literature  is  so  commonly  accused ;  for  it  is  a 
faith  in  a  Spiritual  philosophy,  some  knowledge  of  which  is  an 
all-important  matter  for  the  full  comprehension  of  Carlyle. 

There  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  two  views  of  man's 
mind  :  the  one  supposes  it  a  passive  recipient  of  ideas  from  the 
world  without,  through  the  senses,  which  ideas  it  combines,  com- 
pares, reproduces,  and  by  these  processes  comes  to  notions  of  Jus- 
tice, Truth,  and  Beauty ;  according  to  this  view  we  can  measure 
and  gauge  a  man's  mind  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  for  it  is 
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a  cistern^  DOt  a  spring ;  and  as  the  only  absolute  knowledge  is 
through  the  senses,  right  and  wrong  are  relative,  derived  from 
other  notions ;  and  thence  come  the  systems  of  simply  selfish, 
and  of  utilitarian  ethics,  and  many  kindred  theories.*    The  other 
view  of  man's  mind  teaches  that  it  has  faculties  in  itself,  which 
faculties,  cognisant  of  theur  proper  objects,  the  senses  only  waken 
and  bring  into  play ;  that  there  is  an  idea  of  Justice  formed  by 
the  reason  thus  awakened,  which  is  not  derived  from  any  com- 
parison of  sensations  ;  an  idea  of  Beauty  which  does  not  come 
from  sight  and  bearing*     By  this  view,  man's  mind  cannot  be 
gauged,  for  it  is  a  spring  the  depths  of  which  none  can  fathom  ; 
by  this  view,  Right  is  Right,  and  not  Expediency.  — Those  that 
hold  to  the  first,  the  Sensuous  philosophy,  suppose  man  to  have 
an  Understanding  which  sees  relations,  combines  and  compares, 
adapts  means  to  ends,  and  is  the  organ  of  all  mechanical  opera- 
tions, whether  in  matter  or  ideas  ;  for  the  combination  of  levers 
to  move  a  watch,  is  no  more  mechanical,  than  the  combination 
of  various  ideas  to  show  a  relation  among  them,  not  yet  seen, — 
which  combination  is  called  logic :  thus,  for  example,  when  we 
say  that  men  study  Raphael  because  they  wish  to  learn  some 
rules  of  design  or  coloring,  and  not  to  become  copyists,  and 
thence  infer  the  existence  of  a  Science  of  Painting,  we  merely 
place  known  ideas  in  such  a  sequence  as  will  lead  one  to  recog- 
nise a  relation  among  them  hitherto  unobserved.     Logic  origi- 
nates nothing;  the  understanding  originates  nothing;  itcombines, 
it  gives  form  to  what  the  senses  bring,  but  they  are  the  givers  of 
all  absolute  knowledge. — But  those  that  hold  to  the  second,  the 
Supersensuous,  or  Spiritual  philosophy,  as  they  believe  the  true 
source  of  absolute  knowledge  to  be  independent  of  the  senses, 
so  they  believe  in  a  faculty  of  man's  mind  difiering  from  the 
Understanding  as  truly  as  sensuous  perception  does  ;  this  is  the 
faculty  which  sees  absolute  Truth  ;  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  in 
roan  being  indeed  conditioned  by  the  senses,  but  the  truth  which 
it  apprehends  not  being  given  by  the  senses ;   this  is  the  faculty 
which  sees  a  Right  that  is  underived,  and  a  Beauty  that  is 
onderived  ;  this  faculty  they  call  Reason,  or  Pure  Reason. 
This  distinction  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason 

*  Not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  Fatalism,  or  the  absence  of  a  true  Free  Will ; 
this  is  a  logical  consequence  firom  the  Sensual  or  Sensuous  philosophy ;  into  this 
question  ofFree  Will  we  have  not  entered  at  all,  though  faith  in  such  a  power  is  one 
essential  feature  of  a  Spiritual  Philosophy,  for  it  involves  much  discussion,  and  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  teach  that  Philosophy,  but  to  make  it  clear  what  we  mean  thereby. 

The  most  intelligible  account  of  the  Sensuous  system,  in  its  origin  and  results, 
may  be  found  in  tlM  writings  of  Hobbes. 
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we  are  used  to  think  pecoliar  to  Gkiman  metapbysics,  bot  what 
do  we  mean  by  Conscience,  ibe  moral  faculty  wbkh  lenes  tbe 
idea  of  absolute*  Right,  unless  we  mean  a  faculty  diflering  from 
the  Understanding  f  And  once  admit  the  existence  of  mch  a 
faculty,  and  the  name  is  of  little  moment  In  truth,  to  say  notiuag 
of  the  great  English  divines  (^the  seveoteentb  centoiy,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  poet,  the  dbtinction  between  the  Reasoo  and  the 
Understanding,  the  power  which  sees  Absolute  Tmthy  and  tbe 
power  which  sees  Contingent  Truth,  has  been  recognised  in  wri- 
ting and  action — has  founded  sects,  governed  states,  and  mould- 
ed thousands  of  deathless  souls.  To  refer  to  one  other  sikBt 
acknowledgment  of  it,  what  means  our  ever-spoken-<4  but  ne- 
ver-understood distinction  between  Oenius  and  Talent  ?  With 
Genius  goes  ever  the  idea  of  Inspiration,  intuidve  knoifledgey 
the  pre-eminence  of  Reason :  while  Talent  does  bat  compaie,  and 
connect,  and  adapt ;  it  presents  relations  that  had  not  been  lie- 
fore  seen,  but  never  throws  open  a  new  vuta  into  Tiutik 

But  we  have  no  room  to  dwell  upon  thb  topi^  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  in  our  opinion  the  Sfriritual  PUIoso- 
phy  is  no  peculiar  product  of  Germany,  though  b  this  agn  that 
land  has  been  its  chief  residence,  where  also  it  has  been  most 
thoroughly  studied,  and  has  received  a  peculiar  form;  In.  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  many  others,  it  has  appeared  as  PhikMQphy-i*-they 
have  spoken  of  man's  Spiritual  nature  as  didactic  leadieii )  in 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Richter,  it  appeared  as  Poetry— thejr  bava 
spoken  to  thb  nature,  assuming  its  existence ;  in  these  aamoy  and 
JO  the  Schlegels,  it  has  appeared  also  as  Critkism,  showing  tiw 
fitness  of  Art  and  works  of  Art  to  this  nature : 

t 

''  The  noble  system  of  morality,"  says  Carlyle,  spealmig  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  which  was  Kant's  form  of  Spiiituamm,  **  the 
purer  theology,  the  Joflv  views  of  man's  nature,  d^ved  from  it ; 
nay,  perhaps  the  very  aiscussion  of  such  matters,  to  which  it  gave 
80  strong  an  impetus,  have  told  with  remarkable  and  benefieid  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  spiritual  character  of  Germany.  No  wilMr 
of  any  importance  in  that  country,  be  he  acquainted  or  not  widi  tbe 
Critical  Philosophy,  but  breathes  a  spirit  of  devoutness  and  dbva* 
rion  more  or  less  directly  drawn  firom  it.  Such  men  as  GhMtbe 
and  Schiller  cannot  exist  without  effect  in  any  literature  or  in  any 
century  :  but  if  one  circumstance  more  than  another  has  oontzibn- 
ted  to  forward  their  endeavors,  and  introduce  that  higher  tone  iato 
the  literature  of  Germany,  it  has  been  this  philosophical  ayalem ;  to 
which,  in  wisely  believing  its  results,  or  even  in  wisely  denpng 
them,  all  that  was  lofty  and  pure  in  the  genius  of  po^ry  or  die 
Reason  of  man,  so  readily  allied  itself." 
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We  have  thus  rudely  sketched  the  purpose  of  this  Essay  upon 
German  Literature  ;  its  style  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of 
the  paper  upon  Bichter.  The  writer  opens  with  a  smiling,  al- 
most sarcastic  look ;  and  his  language  is  playful,  rough,  and 
somewhat  peculiar ;  we  might  almost  say  of  it  what  he  says  of 
the  style  of  Frans  Horn,  whose  book  is  the  peg  whereon  he 
hangs  his  essay,  that  it  is  <<  an  affected  style."  But  no  sooner 
does  the  interest  of  his  subject  fill  him,  than  he  is  clear,  strong, 
and  flowing  again,  without  oddness,  inversion,  or  rhetorical  dis- 
play:-— we  do  not  think  that  his  first  style  —  that  of  which  we 
have  thus  far  spoken  — is  improved  after  this  time  ;  this  essay  will 
rank  with  any  he  has  written,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned. 

Our  brief  and  rude  analysis  of  the  Essay  on  German  Litera- 
ture makes  it'  evident  that  Carlyle  bad  now  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  that  literature,  even  though  it  had  not  yet  entered  into 
him  :  he  speaks  of  it,  and  illustrates  it  with  the  most  perfect  fa- 
miliarity, but  still  he  speaks  o/it^  he  does  not  speak  U. 

Next  to  the  essay  just  treated  of,  comes  an  article  on  the  poet 
Werner,  curious  and  full  of  interest,  but  of  no  great  value  for 
our  present  purpose ;  and  after  that  two  papers  upon  Goethe, 
both  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  repeated  reading,  because  the 
best  portraiture  of  that  strange  man  yet  given  in  our  language, 
but  not  of  a  character  to  induce  us  to  dwell  on  them  at  present, 
though  here  and  there  in  them  we  see,  breaking  through  his 
common  style,  expressions  that  prove  his  mind  to  be  warming 
and  working  among  the  ideas  which  were  given  so  plainly  and 
coolly  in  the  Essay  on  German  Literature.  Following  the  pa- 
pers on  Goethe,  is  that  upon  Bums,  published  just  fourteen 
months  after  the  Essay ;  this  article  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
most  deserving  of  notice  among  all  that  he  has  written,  and 
though  it  has  been  so  well  known  and  much  talked  of,  we  can- 
not but  dwell  upon  it  a  little  while. 

It  is  a  whole,  this  paper  upon  Burns,  —  a  vital  whole,  —  and 
therein  a  true  work  of  Art :  it  is  as  if  the  man  had  dwelt  in  love, 
and  pity,  and  admiration,  over  the  life  and  nature  of  the  Scot- 
tish poet,  until  his  heart  was  full  of  his  excellencies  and  woes, 
and  fashioning  itself  before  him  arose  the  form  of  the  lost  melo- 
dist as  if  the  living  man  stood  there.  This  is  no  building  of  a 
memoir,  or  cunningly  made  biography ;  it  is  the  glimpse  of  a 
Life,  not  a  Living  merely,  but  a  Life  ;  the  writer  has  entered 
into  Bums,  and  paints  him  to  us  almost  as  his  guardian  angel 
might  There  is  no  effort  about  this  picture,  either ;  it  comes, 
as  it  would  seem,  unconsciously — paints  itself;  the  speaker 
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speaks  like  one  who  lias  lost  his  life-companion,  and  speaks  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  speaking.     There  is  no  quick-seen  order 
about  it ;   no  firstly,  of  the  roan,  and  secondly,  of  the  writer  ; 
the  man  and  writer  are  one ;  it  is  Burns  as  he  lived,  wrote, 
ruled,  and  erred,  that  is  depicted  here,  and  criticism  alternates 
with  description,  and  the  writings  throw  light  on  the  character, 
and  the  life  on  the  writings.     And  yet  this  is  no  eulogium,  no 
outcry  against  Fortune,  or  the  Poet's  fellows ;  the  truth,  the 
beauty,  the  nobility,  of  the  inspired  ploughms^n,  are  so  fully,  so 
feelingly  set  forth,  that  we  can  never  forget  them ;  and  yet,  as 
by  that  guardian  angel,  who,  even  as  his  tear  falls,  records  the 
crime,  —  the  crime  —  the   short-coming,  the  broken  life,  the 
wasted  spirits,  —  are  all  written  here.     If  as  a  whole  this  paper 
is  a  true  work  of  art,  it  is  no  less  so  as  an  impartial  and  unparti- 
san  view.     Burns,  to  the  writer,  is  dear  and  great,  but  Truth  is 
dearer  and  greater:  his  sympathy  with  the  poet,  his  quick  ima- 
gination and  open  feeling  makes  every  pang  felt  by  him,  but 
never  for  a  moment  causes  his  eye  to  turn  from  the  absolute 
standard  of  Right.     If  the  critical  intellect,  if  the  comprehen- 
sion of  character  in  this  little  work  are  remarkable,  not  less  ad- 
mirable is  the  tone  which  pervades  it.     No  metaphysical  teach- 
ing nor  ethical  precepts  are  found  in  it,  but  the  writer  looks  from 
the  spiritual  ground,  and  seeing  that  there  is  a  Right  beyond 
Expediency,  and  a  Beauty  beyond  Utility,  he  judges  kindly, 
but  justly,  by  that  rule  of  Right  and  Beauty.     He  is  no  longer 
a  didactic  teacher  of  spiritualism,  but  its  poetic  teacher;  he 
speaks  the  doctrine  itself,  and  not  about  it ;  he  speaks  it  as  ap- 
plied to  the  life  of  man,  and  we  cannot  hear  him  but  with  plea- 
sure and  improvement. 

We  know  that  this  is  strong  praise  for  us  to  utter,  when  speak- 
ing of  such  a  performance :  but  slight  as  the  article  is,  and  a  mere 
glimpse  as  it  is  —  it  has  acted  and  will  act,  as  a  true  biogra- 
phy, though  imperfect ;  as  the  history  —  the  poetic  history  of  a 
human  soul,  —  it  is  not  a  paper  to  be  read  once  and  thrown 
aside  ;  those  that  have  read  it  only  once  will  not  understand  our 
views  or  feelings  ;  it  is  to  be  read  often,  to  be  dwelt  upon,  to  be 
held  in  our  thoughts,  and  when  by  doing  this  we  have  reached 
the  writer's  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  a  rich  reward  for  our 
study  and  spent  time,  for  we  shall  find  the  Life  of  a  Great  man 
traced  before  us,  dimly,  but  as  we  look,  less  and  less  dimly,  and 
calmly  judged  by  a  friend  and  lover,  according  to  the  eternal 
rules  of  Goodness  :  and  thus  to  know  a  spirit  in  its  height  and 
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depth,  is,  we  hold,  the  best  knowledge  whicli  books  or  life  can 
give,  —  for  it  includes  all  Philosopby,  all  Rclit;ion. 

Before  leaviog  ihU  paper  we  would  notice  this  fact,  that  the 
style  is  wholly  free  from  those  inversions  and  strange  turns 
which  have  already  appeared,  though  sparingly,  in  the  previous 
writings  of  Carlyle:  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  his  sulijcct, 
and  his  words  arc  true  and  without  any  appearance  of  eflbrt, 
much  lessof  alfectation. 

Passing  by  the  Life  of  Heyne,  a  curious  article,  and  not 
without  a  most  excellent  moral;  and  the  sarcastic  review  of 
Germaa  Playwrights,  which,  though  good  in  its  way,  we  think 
hardly  deserved  a  place  in  the  volumes  before  ub;  —  we  come  to 
an  essay  upon  Voltaire,  published  in  1^9. 

This  i.s  a  paper  which  must  have  resulted  from  much  reading 
and  long  thought.  In  the  early  criticisms  of  our  writer,  Ima- 
gination and  a  quick  Intellect  are  seen  everywhere ;  in  his  Es- 
say on  German  Literature  is  embodmd  the  result  of  much  study; 
and  in  that  on  Burns,  a  true  and  living  poetic  conception  of  tlie 
man  of  vrltom  he  wrote :  the  one  now  before  us  is  marked  by 
more  of  independent  thought  than  either  of  its  predecessors, 
shows  a  mind  which  has   broken  away  from  the  task  of 

ilerpretaiion,  and  speaks  its  owti  views,  not  hastily,  but  boldly. 

'''e  open  this  essay,  and  upon  every  page  is  something  which 
most,  of  even  thinking  men,  may  well  ponder  over:  the  immor- 
tality of  every  act  and  thought,  —  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
greatest  things,  the  infinite  connexions  of  every  event,  causing 

I  the  product  which  comes  from  "  the  loom  of  Time,"  to  be  a 
P*eb,  not  a  line,  —  the  silence  of  the  deepest  forces,  —  the  more 
ftan  conqueror's  power  of  noiseless  thought,  —  these  and  coiint- 
fcu  Other  truths  which,  simple  as  they  seem,  carry  wrapped  in 
ttem  whole  systems,  we  meet  wiUi  everywhere  in  this  paper  on 
iTollaire.  In  none  of  his  productions  do  Carlyle's  keen,  dis- 
crimiitatmg  Intellect ;  his  strong  Insight ;  his  unpartisan  Judg- 
uenl;  and  his  clear,  graphic  poiver  of  description,  appear  more 
happily  than  in  this  sketch.  The  German  writers,  and  Burns, 
be  had  deep  sympathy  with  ;  they  were  a-kin  to  him  :  but  the 
dmying  Frenchman  is  not  of  the  same  kith  nor  country.  Car- 
' ',  from  nature  and  his  Germanic  culture,  is  full  of  faith  in  the 
ilnie,  and  would  nflirm,  and  affirm  and  illustrate,  all  day 
■tODg,  content  to  let  Falsities  go  down,  because  superseded,  be- 
cause B  Lie  cannot  stand  when  a  Truth  comes  in ;  but  Voltaire 
knows  nothing  absolute,  he  is  forever  undermining,  never  build- 
ing, forever  in  negation,  never  in  affirmation  ;  and  yet  Carlylc 
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has  judged  him  fairly,  almost  kindly,  and  presents  you  with  so 
many  little  traits  that  are  worthy  and  humane,  that  Volture,  to 
most,  will  appear  in  a  somewhat  new  light,  after  a  carefal  read- 
ing of  this  draught  of  him.  Indeed,  not  the  least  valaable  part 
of  this  essay,  and  these  volumes,  is  that  it  and  they  are  a  prac- 
tical lesson  and  illustration  of  tolerance  ;  this  man,  sti^noonias 
lie  is,  and  full  to  the  brim  of  earnestness,  is  ever  striving  wbea 
he  looks  at  another,  to  look  at  him  as  well  from  the  point  wbeoee 
the  man  sees  himself,  as  from  that  where  he,  the  looker,  staodf. 
There  is  a  true  spirit  of  humility  and  love  breathing  throngh  all 
his  writings,  for  he  is  everywhere  resisting  the  temptation  to  con* 
demn  an  opponent,  everywhere  seeking  to  see  the  good  rather 
than  the  evil,  for  it  is  his  faith  that  the  good  is  mighty  to  over- 
come evil. 

Among  the  other  truths  brought  forward  in  this  paper  oo  Vol- 
taire, we  find  very  eminent  this,  —  the  grandeur  and  worth  of 
Reverence  and  Faith,  —  the  meanness  and  poverty  of  Conleaipt 
and  Denial ;  —  and  were  it  for  nothing  else,  we  woald  on  tUs 
account  recommend  to  all  grown  men  and  women  the  csiefid 
reading  of  this  Essay ;  for,  if  any  lesson  need  to  be  impresKd 
upon  our  age  and  country,  it  is  that.  Already  we  feel  as  if  the 
foundations  of  our  Grovemment  were  rocking  under  as,  for  every 
where  we  see,  in  all  parties,  the  striving  for  Self,  nowhere  the 
battling  for  an  eternal  Truth.  Men  talk  and  act  as  if  FreedoBi 
from  external  bonds,  laws,  and  controlling  elements,  were  m  ilr 
self  something  absolutely  good,  and  not  a  mere  conditioD, 
will  be  good  or  evil  as  it  is  used;  as  if,  once  free 
these  things,  a  man  were  indeed  free,  when  the  wbok  world 
knows  that  it  is  only  the  Truth  which  can  make  os  finee,  and 
that  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  free  through  the  Truth,  Ebeily 
from  outward  forces  is  an  evil,  and  strong  bonds  of  law  a  bkiD 
ing.  To  talk  of  an  irreverent  freeman  is  a  contradictioii  in 
terms ;  the  ground  of  all  fireedom  must  be  a  reverence  lor  the 
Eternal,  the  True,  the  Pure,  the  Holy ;  just  so  fiur  as  nch  reve- 
rence rules  a  man,  he  may  put  off  thie  restraints  of  external  lor- 
ces,  but  he  can  put  off  these  forces  in  no  other  way ;  fiir  if  he 
put  off  Law,  he  will  put  oo  liceotioQSQess,  —  if  he  go  finom  nn- 
der  the  band  of  bis  fi^Uow-lDan,  he  will  become  subject  to  the 
more  leaden  hand  ol*  hi$  own  selfishness,  —  and  neither  ontvmd 
fortune,  nor  what  makes  outward  fortune  good,  internal  excel- 
lence, can  he  ever  reaclu  Let  ns,  then,  welcome  most  cofdiailf 
the  efficient  lVe«cher  of  Reverence^ ''  the  highest  feeling,**  ajs 
Carlyle«  ^'  that  man's  nature  is  capable  oi;  the  crown  of  his  whole 
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moral  manhood,  and  precious  like  fine  gold,  were  it  in  the  rudest 
forms."     For  the  want  of  ii,  lo  Voltaire, 

"  Tlio  mighty  All,  in  its  beauty,  and  infinite  myaterioua  grand- 
eur, bumbling  tbe  small  Me  Into  nothin^ess,  has  never,  even  fur 
moments,  been  revealed  ;  only  this  and  that  other  atom  of  it,  and 
the  differences  and  discrepancies  of  these  two,  baa  he  looked  into 
and  noted  down.  His  theory  of  the  world,  hia  ])icliire  of  man  and 
man's  life,  is  little  ;  for  a  poet  and  philosopher,  even  pitiful.  Kx- 
amine  it  in  its  bit^hest  developments,  you  find  it  an  altogether  vul- 
gar picture  J  simply  a  reflex  from  more  or  fewer  mirrors  of  Self, 
and  the  poor  interests  of  Self.  ....  He  reads  History  not  with  the 
eye  of  a  devout  Seer,  or  even  of  a  Critic ;  but  ilirough  a  pair 
of  mere  anti-Catholic  spectacles.  It  is  not  a  mighty  drama  enacted 
on  the  theatre  of  Infinitude,  with  Suna  for  lamps,  and  Eternity 
as  a  back  ground,  whose  author  ia  God,  and  whose  purport  and 
ihousand-fold  moral  lead  us  up  lo  'the  dark  with  excess  of  light' 
of  tbe  Throne  of  God;  but  a  poor,  ivearisome  debating  club  dis- 
pute, spun  through  ten  centuries,  between  the  Eaci/clopedie  and 
the  Sorbomte.  Wisdom  or  folly,  nobleness  or  baseness,  are  merely 
superstitious  or  unbelieving ;  Crod's  world  is  a  larger  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and  pleasant  lo  hunt  out  the 
Pope." 

Id  ibts  extract,  as  everywhere  through  the  article,  the  reader 
will  6nd  the  Supersensuous  philosophy,  spoken  as  the  writer's 
own  most  firm  iaitb  :  for,  from  the  simple  dogma  that  man  is  a 
Spirit,  not  governed  by  laws  of  motion  and  rest  akin  to 
those  of  the  material  world,  and  whose  forces  and  depth  none 
but  his  Maker  can  measure  —  from  this  one  source  come  count- 
less consequences.  But  let  none  think  that  among  those  con- 
sequences comes  tbe  rejection  of  revealed  religion  ;  many  would 
persuade  themselves  that  with  German  philosophy  goes  German 
Rationalism,  but  no  persuasion  can  be  falser,  or  show  a  greater 
ignorance  of  what  the  utierers  of  such  a  judgment  ought  to 
know.  The  philosophy  which  we  call  Spiritual,  was  reduced  to 
words  and  a  system  by  Plato,  and  has  been  uttered  with  more 
or  less  of  system,  or  In  fragments,  by  the  greatest  and  godllest 
men  ever  since.  It  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  form 
of  Religious  faith,  unless  it  be  in  this  way:  that  it,  and,  as  we 
think,  it  alone,  of  all  philosophies,  points  to  a  Revelation  as  a 
necessary  thing  — it,  and  it  alone,  gives  a  theory  of  man's  na- 
ture, which  makes  it  futile  to  try  to  bring  Religion  within  the 
reach  of  the  Understanding  ;  he  that  thinks  all  knowledge  lo  be 
of  tbe  mensurable  kind,  and  all  virtue  to  be  utility,  may  well  ask 
the  ueaning  of  mysteries,  and  limit  revelation  lo  a  moral  code, 
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but  the  man  whose  own  research  into  his  nature  teaches  him 
that  his  most  certain  knowledge  is  mysterious,  imroeasnrabley 
and  whose  Virtue  is  Virtue,  derived  directly  from  God — he 
can  have  nothing  in  his  philosophy  that  will  oppose  Revelation, 
mucii  that  will  make  him  deem  a  Revelation  and  a  Saviour  cer- 
tain, independent  of  all  historical  proof. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  thought  seen  in  this  Essay  npon 
Voltaire,  we  see  therein  more  of  Humor  than  has  yet  appeared 
in  our  writer ;  dressed,  however,  in  that  perverted  style  which 
makes  us  fear  that  it  scarce  comes  easily  and  unconsciously. 
And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  Carlyle's  Humor,  if  we  mean  by  that 
term,  the  power  of  full  vision  which  enables  one  to  see  both  the 
serious  and  the  ridiculous  side  of  an  act  or  man,  and  so  to  present 
the  matter  or  person  as  to  call  forth  our  love  and  laughter ;  this 
quality  in  true  perfection  is  rare,  for  it  supposes  rare  sympathy, 
rare  quickness  of  sight,  and  still  rarer  toleration.  To  ridicule  is 
easy,  to  venerate  or  respect  is  easy  ;  but  to  catch  both  the  ludi- 
crous and  the  venerable  or  respectable  is  not  easy.  Voltairei 
without  murmuring,  says  Carlyle  : 

**  Has  reconciled  himself  to  most  things  :  the  human  lot  in  this 
lower  world  seems  a  strange  business ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  wilh 
more  of  the  farce  in  it  than  of  the  tragedy ;  to  him  it  is  nowise 
heart-rending  that  this  Planet  of  ours  should  be  sent  sailing  tbrongh 
Space,  like  a  miserable,  aimless  Ship  of  fools,  and  he  himself  be  a 
fool  among  the  rest,  and  only  a  very  little  wiser  than  they.  • » . . 
His  view  of  the  world  is  a  cool,  gently  scornful,  altogether  prosaic 
one ;  his  subliraest  Apocalypse  of  nciture  lies  in  the  microscope 
and  telescope  ;  the  Earth  is  a  place  for  producing  com ;  the  starry 
Heavens  are  admirable  as  a  nautical  time  keeper.  ....  Affliction 
has  not  for  him  any  precious  jewel  in  its  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  an  unmixed  nuisance  ;  yet,  happily,  not  one  to  be  howled  over, 
so  much  as  one  to  be  speedily  removed  out  of  sight ;  if  be  does 
not  learn  from  it  Humihty  and  the  sublime  lesson  of  Resignation, 
neither  does  it  teach  him  hard-heartedness  and  sickly  discontent ; 
but  he  bounds  lightly  over  it,  leaving  both  the  jewel  and  the  toad 
at  a  safe  distance  behind  him. 

We  have,  also  exemplified  in  this  article,  a  power  as  yet  but 
little  seen  in  our  writer,  that  of  graphically  describing  real 
events,  as  where  he  paints  Voltaire's  sufferings  with  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Chatelet : 

"  She  is  perpetually  travelling ;"  he  says,  "  a  peaceful  philoso- 
pher is  lugged  over  the  world,  to  Cirey,  to  Luneville,  to  that  pied 
a  terre  in  Paris  ;  resistance  avails  not ;  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
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eases,  il  Jiitit  te  ranger.  Sotnelimes,  precisely  on  the  eve  of  such 
a  (lepanuie,  lisr  domestics,  exasperated  by  hunger  and  ill-tisage, 
will  strike  work  in  a  body,  and  a  new  set  lias  to  be  collected  at  an 
hour's  warning.  Then  Madarae  has  been  known  to  keep  the  pos- 
tilions cracking  and  mcre-ing  at  ihe  gate  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve, 
simply  because  sbe  was  playing  cards,  and  the  games  went  agatneC 
her.  But  figure  a  lean  and  vivid -tempered  philosopher  starting 
from  Paris  at  last;  under  cloud  of  night,  for  it  is  always  night; 
during  Lord  frost;  in  a  huge  lumbering  coach,  or  rather  wagon, 
compared  with  which,  indeed,  the  generality  of  modern  wagons 
were  a  luxurious  conveyance.  With  four  atar^'ed,  and  perhaps, 
epavioed  hacks,  he  slowly  sets  forth  '  under  a  mountain  of  band- 
boxes ;'  at  his  side  sits  the  wandering  virago,  in  front  of  him  a  ser- 
ving-maid, with  additional  bandboxes.  At  the  next  stage,  the  pos- 
tilions have  lo  be  beat  up  ;  they  come  out  swearing.  Cloaks  and 
pelisses  avail  little  against  the  January  cold;  'iime  and  hours' 
are  once  more  the  only  hope  ;  but,  lo  I  at  the  tenth  mile,  this  Ty- 
burn coach  breaks  down  !  One  many-voiced  discordant  wail  shrieks 
through  the  solitude,  making  night  hideous  —  hut  in  vaiu ;  the 
aitletree  has  given  way,  the  vehicle  has  overset,  and  marchionesses, 
chamber-tnaids,  bandboxes,  and  philosophers,  are  weltering  in  inex- 
tricable chaos." 

But,  leaving  this  article  on  Voltaire,  and  passing  by  thai  on 
Novalis,  wherein  ihe  humorous  tone  and  disjointed  style  appear 
still  more  strongly,  though  it  contains  much  excellent  thought, 
and  develops  in  part  to  us  a  most  wonderful  character,  —  we 
come  to  the  paper  upon  the  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  which  first 
appeared  in  June,  1829. 

in  this  well-known  article,  Carlyle  develops  and  applies  to 
actual  life  the  dogma  that  man  Is  a  Spirit;  he  herein  cries  out 
loudly  against  the  Mechanical  rage  of  our  times,  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Understanding,  the  desertion  of  principles,  and 
adoption  of  a  narrow  expediency.  It  is  his  aim,  his  sole  aim, 
to  expose  the  tendency  of  our  day,  which  would  make  religion, 
and  reform,  and  benevolence,  all  mechanical ;  faith  has  been  lost 
io  Ihe  power  of  man  as  a  spirit,  and  we  must  combine,  and 
adapt,  and  arrange,  and  making  of  our  fellows  levers,  and  wheels, 
and  pulleys,  must  bring  our  end  about  mechanically.  In  Go- 
vernraenial  matters  we  rely  more  upon  the  mechanism  of  Legis- 
lation than  the  Spirit  of  the  people ;  we  look  to  Banks,  and 
Presidents,  and  Representatives  as  our  saviours  or  destroyers, 
whereas  none  but  ourselves  can  permanently  affect  ourselves ; 
we  Ihink  liberty  lost  when  men  are  bribed  this  way  or  that,  and 
not  when  they  become  capable  of  receiving  bribes, 
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The  truth  of  the  complaint  which  he  urges  so  warmly,  clearly, 
aod  boldly  is,  in  tlie  main,  indisputable :  it  is  now  almost  aa 
unknown  thing  for  an  Individual  to  come  forward,  and,  relying 
upon  man's  Spiritual  nature,  to  speak  to  his  Faith,  Love,  and 
Reverence ;  if  an  object  is  to  be  gained,  a  Society  sends  out  its 
Acents  to  prove  by  good  sound  reasoning  to  the  community 
that  this  object  is  one  mean  whereby  to  bring  about  some  end. 
It  was  not  so  that  Paul  preached ;  not  so  taught  his  master ; — 
is  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount  an  argument,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
ven*  foundation  principles  of  our  moral  nature  ?  Can  it  be  un- 
derstood except  by  the  deepest  meditation  f  Nay,  can  it  properly 
Ite  understood  at  allf  '^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God  :"  every  meditative  man  knows  this  to  be  true ;  it 
f^\*eals  to  him  a  law  of  his  Spiritual  nature,  but  be  never  luider- 
<(jinds  how  it  is,  its  relations  and  conditions  are  all  mysterious 
tv«  him.  So,  too,  that  saying,  *<  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
^a!l  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  aake  shall 
£>.{  it  ;*'  and  that  yet  harder  saying,  *<  every  one  that  is  of  the 
r:«jLiib>  hcareth  my  voice."  Indeed  nothing  is  more  marked  in 
iLv  teachings  of  the  Son  of  Man,  than  his  appeals  through  para- 
bles to  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  Truth  and  Justice  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  want  of  such  appeals,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  faith  in  the  power  of  them,  that  is,  in  the  existence 
of  those  qualities  in  roan  to  which  they  speak,  of  which  Carlyle 
iViupluins ;  and  his  complaint  is  well  worthy  of  study  and  medita- 
liou.  It  is  the  first  wholly  original  essay  wherein  be  speaks 
^^>i ritualism,  and  the  tone  and  language  are  alik^  clear  and 
bs'olthy :  if  he  have  lost  sometliing  of  the  calmness  which  mark- 
<M  his  earlier  writings,  he  has  gained  in  earnestness,  as  his  mind 
bas  worked  freer,  and  for  itself;  and  none  can  dispute  the  fer- 
uliiv  and  beauty,  and  aptness  of  his  illustrations,  nor  the  hearty 
t«^hug  which  breathes  in  his  appeals  : 

•'  Siiauiro  as  it  may  seem/*  he  says,  "  if  we  read  History  with 
duiv  UcgrtH.'  ot*  thoughtfulness,  we  shall  find  that  the  checks  and 
fiances  i»t'  Pri>fit  and  Loss  have  never  been  the  great  agents  with 
•iicu  ;  thHl  they  have  never  been  roused  into  deep,  thorough,  all- 
ivi  vddiny;  olVurts,  by  any  computable  prospect  of  Profit  ana  Loss, 
-  tor  iiny  visible,  finite  object ;  but  always  for  some  invisible  and 

•liriiiito  one Thus  does  mau,  in  every  age,  vindicate  conscious- 

S  or  ui»ci»nsoiously,  his  celestial  birthright  Thus  does  Nature  hold 
oa  bcr  woiidrDUs,  unquestionable  course ;  and  all  our  systems  and 
ihovuies  are  but  so  many  froth-eddies  or  sand-banks,  which  firom 
uiuo  to  time  she  casts  up  and  washes  away.    When  we  can 
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the  Ocean  into  our  mill-ponds,  and  bottle  up  the  force  of  gravity 
to  be  Bold  by  retail,  in  our  gas-jars,  —  then  may  we  hope  to  com- 

Erehead  ibe  infinitudes  of  man's  soul  under  formulas  of  Frulit  and 
,09S.  and  rule  over  this  loo,  as  over  a  patent- eogine,  by  checks, 
and  valvcB,  and  balances," 

We  have  already  spoken  more  than  once  of  a  peculiar  style 
ofeipre&iloD  iu  Carlyle's  writings ;  this  shows  ilself  more  strong- 
ly than  at  any  time  hitherto,  in  the  next  paper  to  which  we 
come,  a  Second  Review  of  Richter ;  one  in  which  not  only  the 
writer  but  the  man  is  sketched  to  us,  loosely,  carelessly,  bill  still 
graphically,  and  with  (he  deepest  sympathy.  Indeed  for  no  one, 
not  Burns  or  Goethe,  does  Carlyle  seem  to  have  ai  much  true 
fellow-feeling  as  for  Ibis  strange,  wild,  merry,  and  soiuetimes 
mocking  "  Titan,"  whose  whole  being  was  so  singular,  bm  so 
strong  and  kindly;  whose  mind  and  heart  —  for  beseems  to 
have  been  one  man,  true  in  his  veriest  oddities — ran  tlirough 
the  world  from  scenes  of  the  highest  grandeur  and  deepest  pa- 
thos, to  those  of  the  simplest  and  broadest  humor :  and  of  wbose 
mode  of  giving  bis  thoughts  and  feelings  to  his  fellow-mortals, 
Carlyle  says  that  "  probably  there  is  not,  in  any  modern  lan- 
gua^,  so  mlricate  a  writer;  abounding  witbout  measure  in  the 
most  obscure  allusions,  the  most  twisted  phraseology  ;  perplexed 
into  endless  entanglements  and  dislocations,  parenthesis  within 
parenthesis;  not  forgetting  elisions,  sudden  whirls,  quips,  con- 
ceits, and  all  manner  of  inexplicable  crotchets :  the  whole  mo- 
ving on  in  the  gajesl  manner,  yet  nowise  in  what  seem  military 
lines,  bat  rather  in  huge,  party-colored,  mob-masses." 

All  this  in  Jean  Paul,  being  his  own  turn  and  nature,  we  may 
not  complain  of;  when  he  cries  out,  "  Nay  !  is  not  man's  spirit, 
(with  all  Its  infinite  celestial  spaces,)  walled  in  with  a  six-foot 
body,  with  integuments,  and  malphigian  mucuses,  and  capillary 
lubes;  and  has  only  live  straight  world-windows,  of  Senses,  to 
open  for  the  boundless  round-eyed,  round-sunned  All ;  and  yet 
it  discerns  and  reproduces  an  All !"  —  even  if  we  cannot  well 
see  what  he  means,  we  still  feel  uo  disposition  to  blame  his  pecu- 
liar form  of  delivery,  because  we  have  no  cause  to  think  it  not 
bis,  false,  or  diseased.  But,  when  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  this  and  similar  paragraphs  translated  by  Carlyle,  we 
find  the  translator  in  his  own  person  using  a  style  nearly  as  pe- 
culiar as  that  of  Richter,  and  evidently  a-Uin  to  it,  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  his  ready  sympathy  is  leading  hini  too  far, —  that  the 
very  part  of  his  nature  which  makes  him  so  true  an  inlerprcler, 
and  beautiful  a  critic,  is  about  to  play  him  false,  and  draw  him 
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into  the  imitation  of  the  man  he  admires.  Nor  is  thb  fear  les- 
sened by  finding  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  as  he  goes  on  and 
becomes  warmed  to  his  subject,  this  false  gait  leaves  him,  and 
his  language  is  once  more  flowing,  and  simple,  and  his  own* 
And  this  imitation  of  another's  form  of  expression  is  not  a  light 
misfortune  j  it  seldom  exists  without,  as  cause  or  conseqaence, 
an  imitation  of  the  form  of  thought  that  belongs  to  that  other, 
and  so,  in  the  end,  the  thought  itself  becomes  false,  and  the  man 
himself  stunted  and  hurt,  oflen  beyond  all  cure. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  our 
writer's  essays,  we  can  say  but  little.  That  on  History,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  by  and  by.  The  translation  of 
Luther's  Psalm  is  most  admirable,  and  shows  a  command  of  our 
language  rarely  equalled,  and  a  most  wonderful  imitative  facul- 
ty :  the  paper  upon  Schiller  is,  like  his  life,  serious  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  writer's  sympathy  with  the  author  of  Wallenstein  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  when  he  was  younger,  and  his  estimate  of  him 
lower ;  for  he  feels,  what  before  he  rather  saw  than  felt,  the  great 
want  of  Schiller's  nature,  a  want  of  Catholicism,  —  that  bis 
heart  was  open  and  loving,  but  open  in  one  direction,  not  in  all 
directions;  —  the  style  of  this  paper  is,  like  that  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  poet,  simple,  direct,  and  pure  ;  — the  reviewer  catches 
from  him,  as  from  Richter,  something  of  his  peculiar  qualitieSi 
calmness,  earnestness,  and  deep  devotional  harmony :  the  two 
reviews  which  close  the  volumes,  both  on  early  German  poetry, 
are  curious  and  valuable,  but  have  not  much  interest  for  us  as 
expositions  of  the  mind  whose  works  we  are  examining. 

And  now  we  are  left  to  look  among  the  publications  of  the  day 
for  those  papers,  the  style  of  which  marks  them  as  Carlyle's :  of 
these,  the  editor  of  the  volumes  before  us  says  there  are  enough 
to  make  two  volumes  more,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  a  few  of 
the  leading  ones  only. 

And  first  among  them  comes  that  called  "  Characteristics," 
published  in  December,  1831,  only  two  months  after  the  closing 
article  in  the  collection  we  have  just  gone  through,  with  such  a 
hop,  skip,  and  jump.  This  again  is  a  Discourse  upon  Spiritual- 
ism ;  the  old  topic,  treated,  however,  in  a  new  way  and  some- 
what altered  tone.  The  writer  takes  one  point,  one  truth,  an 
old  and  familiar  truth,  and  yet  one  that  has  seldom  been  present- 
ed with  the  clearness  it  deserves  :  it  is  this,  that  all  healthy  vital 
action  is  unconscious  ;  the  truly  healthy  body  works,  producing 
the  due  results,- but  of  its  working  there  is  no  consciousness;  the 
healthy  Intellect,  as  far  as  it  acts  vitally,  not  mechanically. 
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brings  about  (be  proper  ends,  but  knows  not  how  it  does  so ; 
(his  is  seen  in  the  quiet  inspiration  of  a  Shakspeare,  in  the  intui- 
live  logic  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  world-wide  insight  of  a 
Newton,  in  the  instant  combinations  of  a  Bonaparte,  in  stiori,  in 
Genius,  lei  it  work  in  what  field  it  will :  so  too,  the  healthy  Mo- 
ral power  is  that  which  would  lead  man  to  act  rightly  and  truly 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  power  i^  never  met 
with  iu  man  is,  in  other  words,  the  fact  of  man's  depravity;  his 
moral  nature  is  sick,  and  so,  conscious ;  thence  comes  the  need 
of  ethics,  of  principles,  of  moral  instruction,  of  Revelation,  and 
most  of  all,  Grace.  This  doctrine  of  Unconsciousness  is  known 
Id  all  men ;  our  division  of  Natural  and  Artificial  is,  as  Carlyle 
remark*,  the  result  of  a  knowledge  on  our  part  that  there  is  a 
Natural  or  Vital  force,  wbich  is  infinitely  higher  ilian  the  Artifi- 
cial or  Mechanical  force; — a  writer  or  speaker,  if  we  see  thai 
he  knowingly  and  consciously  uses  this  mean  to  this  end,  and 
that  mean  to  the  other,  that  he  is  perfeclly  aware  how  his  result 
is  brought  about,  and  does  it  all  by  calculation  and  mechanism, 
—  we  never  rank  high  ;  we  call  him  a  man  of  Talent,  but  he 
does  not  move  us,  for  let  him  be  never  so  perfect  in  his  art,  we 
have  an  intuitive  sense  that  it  is  art,  and  admire,  and  wonder, 
and  forget:  but  let  another  come  whom  we  see  to  be  uncon- 
scious, speaking  or  singing  or  writing  because  by  some  unknown 
process  within,  the  speech  or  song  has  been  created,  and  we 
listen  with  wrapt  souls ; —  it  is  Life  speaking  to  Life,  Spirit  to 
Spirit,  and  we  call  that  man  a  man  of  Genius ;  the  result  of  his 
action  diflers  as  truly  from  that  of  the  man  of  arrangement,  as 
(he  hand  of  the  Chinese  artisan  does  from  the  ivory  toy  which 
it  carves. 

This  plain,  but  important  doctrine,  Carlyle,  in  the  Essay  be- 
fore us,  has  presented  with  great  detail,  with  infinite  and  most 
beautiful  illustration,  and  with  a  force,  compactness,  and  just- 
ness, that  make  all  who  read  it  remember  it.  It  is  an  Essay  of 
method,  embodying  long  meditation,  and  truly  original  in  the 
proper  sense  of  thai  word,  it  is  from  the  writer's  own  mind ; 
whatever  others  may  have  done,  he  has  originated  it.  The 
side  distance  between  metaphysics  so  taught,  and  the  teachings 
ifour  common  schools,  need  but  be  hinted  at;  this  man  reduces 
I  form  knowledge  that  was  in  all  of  us,  or  to  wbich  we  must, 
i  may,  come,  not  by  argument,  but  by  meditation  and  recogni- 
Q  ;  we  see  the  fact  that  an  unconscious  power  is  higher  than 
I  conscious  power,  but  we  know  not  why  it  is,  nor  do  we  undei^ 
d  «ay  thing  about  it. 
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But  this  Essay  did  more  to  make  its  writer  opponents  than 
any  previous  one ;  how  was  this  f  It  is  methodical,  and  intel- 
ligible in  the  main  ;  true,  as  all  admit,  and  yet  not  common- 
place ;  what  is  evil  in  it  f  Its  style.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  Richter,  mad-cap  style,  glimpses  of  which  we  have  now  and 
then  seen,  but  is  grave,  philosopher-like,  and  somewhat 
on  stilts  at  times  ;  it  has  not  the  ease,  and  pleasant  run  of  the 
first  ofCarlyle's  many  modes  of  using  language,  nor  the  angu- 
lar, direct,  head-over-heels  character  of  his  second,  which,  half- 
developed,  has  for  a  while  been  dropped ;  but  is  hard,  brief,  and 
not  \eTy  transparent ;  it  does  not  seem  like  the  style  of  an  un- 
conscious writer,  but  rather  as  if  the  penman  were  determined 
to  speak  definitely,  strongly,  and  in  a  marked  manner;  we 
could  almost  think  there  was  an  effort  to  keep  away  firom  that 
Hichter-cobweb,  to  avoid  ''  quips,  and  conceits,  and  all  manner 
of  crotchets,"  and  to  speak  soberly ;  we  have  called  this  style 
hard,  and  yet  it  has  a  music  of  its  own,  though  most  ears  might 
not  detect  it ;  it  sometimes  appears  purposely  involved,  as  if 
Carlyle  had  been  guilty  of  wordiness ;  but  a  more'  thorough 
look  shows  this  appearance  to  be  the  result  of  a  choice  of  words 
made  with  reference  to  definiteness,  and  not  intelligibility;— as 
where  he  says  that  every  society  ''  is  the  embodyment  and  ten- 
tative, more  or  less  complete,  of  an  Idea  :  all  its  tendencies  of 
endeavor,  specialities  of  custom,  its  laws,  politics,  and  whole 
procedure,  (as  the  glance  of  some  Montesquieu  across  innnme- 
rable  superficial  entanglements  can  partly  decipher,)  are  pre- 
scribed by  an  Idea,"  etc.  But  we.  suppose  the  objections  to 
the  style  of  this  Essay  may,  in  short,  be  stated  in  this,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  natural  and  true ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  such  is  our  own  conviction ;  that  it  is  affectedly  false, 
or  a  Lie,  we  do  not  believe ;  that  it  is  diseasedly  false,  and  not 
the  healthful  tone  of  the  man,  all  his  writings  induce  us  to  think. 
How  it  came  about,  we  ask  not ;  but  can  only  lament  that  it  b 
so. 

But,  if  the  style  of  the  Characteristics  seems  to  ns  nntroe, 
much  more  so  will  that  of  the  next  essay  to  which  we  turn,  the 
one  upon  Biography,  and  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson,  edited  by 
Croker  —  which  essay  may  be  found  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  Frazer's  Magazine,  for  1832.  Here  Germanism  and 
Richterism  riot  uncontrolled  ;  and  not  merely  is  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  writer  thus  foreign,  but  his  whole  progress  through 
forty  closely  printed  pages,  is  of  the  same  kind.  And  this  is 
not  the  serious,  high-walking  style  of  the  preceding  paper,  but 
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i*  full  of  humor  and  oddity,  and  views  from  strange  points ;  it 
is  distorted,  perverted ;  with  symbolical  expressions,  and  conver- 
sational terms,  and  misty,  dim  suggestions,  and  comedy-like 
eiplanations ;  "  his  stream  of  meaning,"  to  quote  his  own  words 
as  applied  to  Franc  Horo,  "  uniformly  clear  and  wholesome  in  it- 
self, will  not  flow  quietly  along  its  channel ;  hut  is  ever  and  anon 
spurting  up  into  epigram  and  antithetic  Jets.  Playful  he  is, 
and  kindly,  and  we  do  believe,  ho  nest- hear  led  ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  snappishness  in  him,  a  frisking  abruptness ;  and  then  his 
sport  is  more  a  perpetual  giggle  than  any  dignified  smile,  or 
even  any  sufficient  laugh  with  gravity  succeeding  iL"  And  yet 
this  last  is  scarce  true  of  this  paper  on  Johnson,  for  there  is  gra- 
vity in  it,  and  the  (rue  spirit  of  the  man  breathing  through; 
many  passages  are  noble  and  stirring  ;  many  of  the  thoughts 
are  new,  or  so  curiously  presented  and  illustrated  as  lo  seem  so  ; 
indeed,  now,  for  the  first  time,  does  Carlyle  appear  to  speak  his 
own  mind  freely  and  joyously,  and  yet  to  do  it,  he  assumes  a 
foreign  lone  and  garb  ;  masks  himself  and  then  speaks  boldly  : 
the  full  man,  in  all  his  oddity  and  deformity,  we  rejoice  to  see, 
but  the  borrowed  raiment  we  regret;  we  dp  not  mean  where 
professedly  borrowed,  but  where  unconsciously  put  on,  for  we 
acqoit  him  of  all  a/Tectation  ;  we  do  not  think  affectation,  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  ai  yet,  possible  in  this  man.  We  speak 
of  a  mask  which  our  writer  has  professedly  borrowed :  for  al- 
ready do  we  meet  with  the  teachings  of  a  German  Professor, 
whose  existence  was  but  in  the  teeming  brain  of  the  man  before 
us.  From  the  supposed  writings  of  Herr  Saurteig,  we  have  a 
long  extract  upon  Reality,  and  its  vast  advantages  over  Fic- 
tion, in  whicb  extract  the  German  style  of  writing  is  imitated, 
and  caricatured  in  some  degree ;  from  which  professed  and  in- 
tentional imitation  proceeds,  we  presume,  that  general  imitation 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

In  the  substance  of  this  essay,  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  much 
excellence  ;  ibe  speculations  upuu  Reality  are  curious,  and  ably 
given ;  llie  review  of  Mr,  Croker's  work  is  searching  and  clear ; 
the  view  of  Boswell  well  worth  our  cousideralion ;  and  the  ex- 
position of  Johnson's  own  character  among  the  most  complete 
things  q{  the  kind  which  our  writer  has  written.  Let  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  strongly  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  look- 
ing at,  and  judging  of,  men  and  things,  compare  this  article 
with  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  September,  1831:  the 
last  is  clear,  pictorial,  6owing,  pleasing,  and  impressive,  but  it 
relates  entirely  to  the  outer  world  and  it^  doings; — what  is 
NO.  vu, — VOL.  IV.  26 
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seen,  heard,  and  felt,  is  to  Macaaley,  real  and  fall  of  import; 
but  to  Carlyle,  these  things  are  sjrmbols,  exponents  merely, 
which  he  would  use  to  read  the  Soul  with ;  he  lootis  at  all  fircrni 
a  Spiritual  point  of  view,  and  all  has  a  spiritual  meaning  to  him ; 
Macauley  closes  with  a  perfect  picture  of  the  coterie  of  those 
times,  Reynolds,  and  Burke,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick,  and 
Johnson,  rolling,  and  bloining,  and  dictating  in  the  midst;  Car- 
lyle closes  with  the  spiritual  portraits  of  David  Hume  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  "  the  two  half  men  of  their  time,"  bom  in  one 
year,  moving  in  the  same  sphere,  and  embodying  the  "  two 
grand  Antagonisms  of  Europe,"  the  destructive  and  conservae 
tive  principles — blind  denial  and  scarce  clearer-eyed  faith.  Over 
Macauley's  essay,  we  may  dwell  with  pleasure,  for  many  boors, 
it  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind ;  over  Carlyle's,  we  must  dwell  for 
hours,  if  we  would  begin  to  enjoy  it ;  to  the  one,  we  sbaU  long 
look,  as  to  a  fair  work  of  man,  ever  the  same  to  our  eyes  — bnt 
the  other  is  a  tree  which  changes  yearly,  and  spreads  and 
strengthens  yearly,  and  when  it  dies,  leaves  a  progeny  behind. 

And  now  we  shall  quit  the  course  of  publication,  and  turn  to 
the  volume  called  Sartor  Resartus,  "  the  Tailor  tailored  over." 
The  first  chapters  of  this  volume  were  not  published,  it  is  tmet 
until  November,  1833,  but  the  style  and  tone  of  the  work  belong 
to  1832;  and  as  we  find  in  a  paper  on  Goethe,  published  in  Au- 
gust, 1832,  several  passages  from  the  supposed  writings  of  Ten- 
felsdreck*  on  Clothes,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  main  features  of 
the  book  existed  at  that  time,  if  not  on  paper,  at  any  rate  in  the 
writer's  mind ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  ascribe  the  peculiar  style 
of  some  review  articles  which  appeared  before  the  Sartor,  but 
were  ranker  than  even  Teufelsdreck. 

"Every  work,"  says  Carlyle,  speaking  of  Richter's writings 
in  1827,  "  be  it  fiction  or  serious  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some 
fantastic  wrappage,  some  mad  narrative  accounting  for  its  ap- 
pearance ;"  and  again  he  tells  us  that  "  he  has  a  whole  imagi- 
nary geography  of  Europe  in  his  novels."  To  Jean  Paul, 
therefore,  we  may  probably  look,  as  the  true  originator,  not  of 
the  language  only,  but  also  of  the  "fantastic  wrappage"  of  this 
"  mad  narrative"  with  its  •*  imaginary  geography." 

Sartor  Resartus  is  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  made 
up  of  selections  from  a  volume  on  Clothes,  by  Diogenes  Teu- 
felsdrockh.  Professor  of  Things  in  General,  in  the  University 
of  Know-not-where,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  spiritual  biography 

*  So  the  name  ia  spelt  in  the  Edinburgh  article. 
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of  the  author  of  that  volume:  in  other  words,  il  is  a  work  on 
•SpiritualisiD,  wherein  is  presenied  the  idea  of  that  philosophy 
which  makes  all  that  we  see  and  know  symbolical  of  something 
unseen  and  unknown.  The  Clothes  we  wear  are  symbols; 
what  were  a  House  of  Parliament  or  Court  of  Justice  without 
Clothes?  Our  social,  political,  religious  forms,  are  all  symbols; 
they  all  look  to  a  spiritual  substance  of  Coiirlesy,  Loyalty, 
Faith  :  our  bodies  are  symbols,  appearances,  visions,  which  fade 
when  the  day-spring  of  an  Hereafter  begins  to  rise  upon  us  : 
the  outward  Universe  is  a  symbol,  a  manifestation  of  that  Being 
without  whom  nothing  is,  and  who  is  everywhere.  This  Idea, 
surely  not  a  small  one,  is  here  presented  tmder  countless  aspects, 
grave,  sublime,  pathetic,  humorous,  and  farcical;  and  lighted 
up  as  it  is  by  an  Imagination  which  knows  no  laws  but  those  of 
its  own  nature,  and  which  revels,  and  sports,  and  soars,  and 
stoops  with  a  freedom,  grace,  and  strangeness,  that  provoke  in- 
terest, love,  and  meditation,  —  we  read  with  mingled  wonder, 
admiration,  afiection,  and  regret;  cling  to  the  book,  while  we 
blame  it;  make  the  author  a  bosom  friend  while  we  call  hlra  the 
most  ridiculous  of  men;  and  quote  him  while  we  condemn  him. 
Of  this  strange  volume  we  shall  not  pretend  to  give  any  ac- 
count or  outline,  —  il  were  like  sketching  a  will-o'-the-wisp ;  it 
has  no  plan  or  connexion  that  can  be  described,  and,  even  to 
many  of  those  that  read  it,  will  seem  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  ;  and  yet  we  think  it  will  well  repay  an  attentive  study, 
even  if  such  study  should  lead  to  its  utter  rejection,  for  it  will 
cause  any  man  to  meditate,  —  not  to  argue,  but  to  look  at  his 
own  nature  and  intuitions,  and  so  will  help  him  on  the  way  to 
Truth,  even  though  false  in  itself.  Nor  should  we  fear  that  any 
would  draw  poison  from  it;  its  strange  ways  and  turns  may 
tempt  some  to  imitate,  but  such  imitation  cannot  be  lasting,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  offensive:  one,  and  but  one  evil  we  might 
fear  from  it,  that  it  would  encourage  a  cold  and  sneering  spirit 
towards  whatever  was  believed  to  be  evil  or  false,  instead  of  a 
spirit  of  pity,  and  love,  and  help ;  but  when  we  look  again,  and 
tee  how  much  of  love,  and  devotion,  and  deep  enthusiasm  there 
is  ia  every  chapter  of  ihe  work,  this  danger  seems  to  us  vision- 
ary. But  if  from  this  source  there  is  but  little  danger  to  the 
readers  of  Sartor  Resartus,  the  fact  that  there  is  anything  there- 
in which  may  pass  for  sarcasm  and  scoffing  makes  us  fear  that 
the  mind  of  its  author  is  already  tainted  in  more  vilal  points 
than  those  which  govern  style  and  form:  —  from  the  first  there 
have  been  some  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  visit  in  ridicule  the 
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self-deceiving  and  formal;  but  now  this  disposition  appears 
more  openly,  his  humor  merges  at  times  into  pure  derision,  his 
smile  is  not  joyous  but  grim.  There  are  those  that  seize  upon 
one  idea,  and  for  a  while  dwell  wholly  therein ;  it  colors  the 
world,  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  unseen,  or  seen  but  at  inter- 
vals, and  thus  their  minds  become  infected,  and,  if  not  partisan, 
narrowed.  In  this  manner  Carlyle  seems  to  dwell  in  the  Idea 
of  Vitality,  genuine  living  force  ;  he  is  intolerant  of  those  who 
are  to  him  in  error,  to  all  imitators,  to  all  selikurbers,  to  all  that 
upon  principle  restrain,  and  alter,  and  correct 

But  with  all  its  falsity  of  style,  with  all  its  forced  humor,  and 
fanciful  views,  and  semi-bigotry,  and  thousand  extravagancies, 
— the  work  at  which  we  are  glancing  is  wonderful,  and  for  the 
time,  valuable  :  it  displays  a  most  uncommon  Intellect,  specula- 
tive and  imaginative  ;  a  most  rare  nature,  twisted  and  strained 
though  it  be  ;  and  more  than  all,  a  spirit  of  Love,  and  Rever- 
ence, and  Trust,  that  is  worthy  of  all  sympathy  from  us,  let  us 
think  what  we  may  of  its  peculiar  manifestations.  That  this 
work  will  live  we  do  not  think,  unless  among  the  curiosities  of 
literature,  for  we  do  not  think  it  a  genuine  product  of  the  wri- 
ter's mind:  it  will  be  superseded,  very  probably,  by  other 
writings  of  this  man  himself;  if  not,  by  those  of  some  of  the 
many  followers  who  have  been  by  him  roused  to  free  and  deep 
thought. 

The  review  of  Goethe,  published  in  August,  1832,  we  shall 
not  dwell  upon,  but  pass  to  the  Essay  upon  Diderot,  published 
in  1833.  We  find  in  this  essay  many  of  the  strong  peculiarities 
of  the  Sartor,  still  more  strongly  developed  than  there.  The 
style  is  far  ranker ;  involved,  and  crowded,  and  symbolical,  to 
a  most  grievous  extent,  it  becomes  hard  work  to  read  it ;  the 
disease  is  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  The  form  of  thought  is 
more  odd,  and  (such  is  our  conviction)  forced  and  untrue ;  it 
comes  not  with  the  flow  of  a  fountain,  but  the  irregular  spurt 
and  down-bearing  force  of  the  stream  from  a  fire-engine.  And 
the  thoughts  themselves,  abundant,  varied,  stirring  as  they  are, 
are  also  diseased  ;  the  Idea  in  which  Carlyle  is  moving,  that  of 
vital  force,  changes  the  face  of  Diderot,  till  tlie  writer  loses  all 
power  of  judging  him  aright ;  his  very  vileness  is  almost  amia- 
ble, because  it  is  his,  not  another's ;  the  high  Spiritual  ground 
is  abandoned,  the  Absolute  good  lost  sight  of,  and  the  point  of 
Genuineness  alone  is  assumed  as  that  from  which  a  full  view  is 
taken :  the  intolerance  of  which  we  spoke  is  here,  too,  harsher 
than  ever ;  humor  sinks  into  ridicule  and  sneers  oftener  than 
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ever ;  the  old  calmness  and  clearness  is  fast  passing  by,  and  our 
Artist  is  becoming  a  Ranter  —  his  prophetic  inspiration  is  ex- 
changed for  the  vapors  of  the  Delphic  temple^ 

The  thought  of  this  paper  is  striking,  strong,  and  presented 
in  ten  thousand  shades,  and  from  uncounted  points  of  view  ; 
but  though  some  suggestions  are  original  and  deep  far  beyond 
anything  in  the  article  on  Voltaire,  we  do  not  think  it,  upon  the 
whole,  comparable  to  that  in  point  of  thought  or  imaginative 
illustration.  Its  exposure  of  the  Atheistical  tendency  of  the 
Mechanical  philosophy,  however  direct  and  pungent,  and  its 
bold  declaration  that  '*  the  annihilation  of  self  must  be  the  be- 
ginning of  all  moral  action,"  maj;,  with  much  else,  satisfy  us 
that  Carlyle  has  not  lost  all  sanity,  though  we  feel  that  he  is  from 
top  to  toe  ulcerated.  Nor,  when  we  turn  to  the  lastof  Carlyle's 
periodical  essays  which  we  shall  notice,  that  on  M irabeau,  do  we 
find  that  the  evils  which  seemed  to  crowd  and  cramp  him  in 
1833,  have  diminished ;  his  style  is  perhaps  less  offensive,  though 
not  less  peculiar ;  he  presents  every  thing  in  the  same  strange 
way,  and  lives  in  the  same  idea,  that  of  Genuineness :  the  living 
lies,  and  empty,  imitative  <'  clothes  screens,"  that  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  during  the  Revolution,  appear  to  have  pushed 
his  reverence  for  a  true  man,  who  walks  by  the  light  of  a  Vital 
Spirit  within,  and  not  by  dead  Formulas  without,  almost  to  ido- 
latry;—  and  Mirabeau,  dirty,  dishonest,  cowardly,  and  utterly 
astray  from'  all  Spiritual  progress,  becomes  venerable  to  our 
writer,  because  he  was  mighty,  and  himself  in  good  and  ill.  In- 
deed, although  this  paper  on  the  typical  Frenchman  of  the  early 
Revolution  is  full  of  power,  particularly  of  descriptive  power ; 
and  though  it,  (like  its  immediate  predecessors,)  shows  a  reach 
of  thought,  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  a  free- 
dom of  expression  far  surpassing  what  we  see  in  Carlyle's  earlier 
writings,  we  still  think  that  their  superior  calmness,  clearness, 
tolerance,  natural  humor,  and  pure  earnestness,  give  them,  as 
wholes,  the  higher  place.  For  calmness,  we  have  now  novelty 
and  odd' combination ;  for  tolerance,  we  have  indifference  to  all 
but  truth  to  nature ;  for  flowing,  we  have  forced  humor,  spiced 
with  sarcasm  and  mere  farce ;  and  for  earnestness,  a  sort  of 
swaggering  declamation.  Let  none  suppose,  however,  that  we 
think  these  later  writings  permanently  hurtful ;  here  and  there 
the  old  healthful  spirit  speaks  clearly  in  them,  and  to  that,  not 
to  the  false  and  diseased,  we  believe. men  will  listen  ;  and  in  that 
faith  we  leave  them,  trusting  to  see  their  author  free  from  his 
encumbering  and  injurious  falsity,  and  working  once  more  calm, 
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and  clear,  and  anivenaly  as  of  old«  with  greater  fteedoB  how- 
ever, and  a  wider  view,  aod  stronger  faith  in  himself. 

And  now,  looking  back  from  this  point,  (for  we  kave  the 
French  Revolution  till  another  time,)  what  do  the  writiiigs  at 
which  we  have  so  hastily  glanced  show  us  of  the  writer  ? 

We  see  him,  in  them,  as  a  Poet:  his  criticism  is  poetical,  he 
reconceives  and  reproduces  the  work  which  be  is  criticising,  if  a 
work  be  before  him ;  and  if  a  character,  be  dn^s  it  as  a  poet, 
more  or  less  perfectly ;  that  essay  on  Bums,  which  we  tUnk 
the  best  of  his  writings  that  have  come  before  os,  is  all  poetry ; 
let  but  verse  be  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  world  woold  fecog- 
nise  it  as  a  poem.  In  his  teaching  he  is  a  poet  also  |  ratiM 
speaking  to  what  is  in  ui  duectly,  and  thereby  leading  «s  to 
recognise  its  existence,  than  speaking  of  it  to  the  mere  inlellect 

We  see  him  also  as  a  fearless  and  frank  speaker  of  what  is 
in  him :  his  imitation  results  from  love,  not  subaervieiiqri  ud 
never  is  thorough  and  deadening;  and  thb  very  imitat&m  he 
speaks  out  boldly;  will  not  assume  to  be  other  than  he  is,  wUle 
he  is  diseased,  for  we  doubt  not  Garlyle  knows  that  his  nund  is 
in  no  healthy  state,  as  well  as  any  of  hb  critics. 

We  see  him  as  an  original  thinker;  by  which  we  mean  Bot  a 
giver  of  new  thoughts,  but  an  origmator  of  the  thoogfata  gjven, 
be  they  new  or  old. 

He  is  a  man  of  Genius,  of  Insight,  not  leadmg  M  to  lew 
truths  by  argument,  but  by  revelation,  to  matters  for  mediyitioni 
and  recognition ;  what  he  tays  may  have  no  meaning  lo-day, 
and  but  a  misty  meaning  to-morrow,  and  yet,  on  the  thiid  day, 
be  clear  to  us,  for  it  is  not  a  merely  new  combioatioa  of  old 
truths,  but  the  statement  of  a  new  truth,  which  we  mast  see  by 
our  own  exertion  of  the  power  that  is  in  us.  He  b  a  Bum  of 
keen  understanding,  too ;  seeing  relations  as  qnickly  aa  any 
one,  and  capable  of  combination,  and  arrangement,  and  At 
most  strict  logical  speech.  He  b  a  man  of  enthosiasmr;  Us 
heart  is  in  his  labor;  he  lives,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  Idea; 
thence  come  his  earnest  sympathy,  his  hearty  scorn,  hit  warm 
approval,  his  deep  dislike ;  and  from  these,  and  his  noble  open- 
ness, come  his  mixture  of  tolerance  and  bigotry,  his  ironical  in- 
difference, his  assumed  but  not  sustained  impartiality:  be  b 
bigoted,  however,  with  regard  to  principles,  not  men;  be  goes 
wholly  neither  for  nor  against  any  man ;  indeed,  there  b  mnck 
that  would  lead  us  to  fear  that  lie  cares  less  for  men  than  ab- 
stractions ;  that  he  looks  at  them,  not  as  immortal  qpiiitSi  bat 
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as  the  indWidaal  exbibitions  for  a  time  of  the  traey  and  pure, 
and  holy. 

Iq  a  word,  we  see  in  these  writings  a  man  of  great  Insight, 
keen  and  clear  Understanding,  most  unlimited  Fancy,  and  an 
Imagination  that  can  raise  the  dead,  and  baild  the  fallen  tem- 
ples again ;  and  this  Intellect  is  combined  with  deep  earnest- 
ness,  quick  sympathy,  and  perfect  fearlessness:  this  whole 
nature  comes  before  us  undeveloped,  but  self-possessed ;  as  it 
looks  forth  into  the  depths  of  Creation,  its  powers  unfold  and 
stretch  abroajd,  but  in  the  fever  of  growth  lose  their  self-posses- 
sion, and  are,  for  a  time,  unbound  by  force  without,  or  law 
within :  this  man  has  looked  up  to  the  heights,  and  down  into 
the  abysses,  of  Being,  till  he  is  dizxy,  and  staggers  like  a  drunk- 
en man. 

Of  the  particular  views  of  Carlyle  we  may  be  expected  to 
speak,  bat  hare  not  much  to  say.  He  regards  man  as  a  spirit; 
and  as  he  believes  the  Father  of  Spirits  to  have  Truth  within 
himseU^  so  he  believes  Man  to  have  received  from  God  know- 
ledge of  Truth ;  in  this  Truth,  which  was  from  our  birth  in  us, 
be  finds  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
without  us ;  in  this  he  finds  the  only  grounds  for  morality.  His 
moralltj  is,  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  Right  because  it  is  Right, 
without  regard  to  consequences  here  or  hereafter ;  to  obey  God, 
whether  He  speak  through  our  Reason  or  an  Inspired  Teacher, 
unquestioning  as  to  the  efiects  of  obedience.  His  religion  is  to 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  his  views  of  Christianity 
are  nowhere  clearly  explained,  and  those  of  this  journal  are  too 
well  known  to  require  exposition  here,  or,  we  trust,  to  allow  any 
to  think  we  mean  to  approve  of  the  Pantheism  or  Rationalism 
which  many,  with  whom  Carlyle  b  associated  in  men's  minds, 
hold  to.  When  we  find  clear  exposition  of  religious  faith,  we 
can  meet  it;  we  shall  not  fight  shadows  and  dim  hints.  What 
we  know  of  his  political  views,  we  shall  consider  when  speaking 
of  his  Revolution; — one  thing,  meanwhile,  is  clear,  that  he  is 
no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  majorities,  —  the  voice  of  His 
Maker  b  not  heard  by  him  in  the  shout  of  the  mass ;  far  more 
likely  in  the  Whispers  of  one  or  two  pure  and  truth-seeing 
spirits. 

But  it  is  not  Carlyle's  particular  «ystem  on  any  subject  that 
we  think  worthy  of  thought,  (if,  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  even 
hint  at  any  system,)  but  only  that  principle  of  spiritualifim  which 
he  holds  in  common  with  many,  but  which  he  has  so  variously 
and  vividly  set  before  us  in  forms  more  suited  to  general  readers 
than  those  used  by  more  systematic  writers :  bis  writings  will 
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lead  any  attentive  reader  of  them  to  meditate,  and  in  that  is 
their  great  worth.  That  the  Spiritual  view  may  become  known 
and  effective  everywhere  is  our  earnest  prayer ;  not  known  in 
words,  and  phrases,  and  oddities,  but  in  a  Faith  that  shall  walk 
through  affliction  unfearing,  a  Courage  that  shall  make  martyr- 
dom easy  as  it  was  of  old,  a  Love  that  shall  bind  men  together 
with  stronger  bonds  than  those  of  municipal  law.  That  the 
Utilitarian  system  can  never  produce  such  Faith,  Courage,  and 
Love,  may  be  readily  seen  by  reading  it  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Ethics,  called  Deontology,  by  Bentham  ;  and  that 
such  should  be  produced  by  a  true  system  no  believer  in  the 
New  Testament  can  doubt.  In  Spiritualism,  let  it  come  in  the 
German,  French,  or  some  new  English  or  American  form,  we 
think  Will  be  found  the  central  metaphysical  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Theology,  for  in  Spiritualism  we  see  most  clearly  the  utter 
mystery  of  man's  whole  being,  and  learn  to  realize  that  iUostra- 
tion  used  by  Jesus  :  *'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  b  born  of 
the  Spirit." 

In  closing,  we  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  upon  one  subject 
now  strongly  pressed  upon  the  thoughts  of  all  our  coantrynien, 
we  mean  the  tendency  to  Ultraism  in  every  direction  :  Tempe- 
rance has  become  Grahamitism  ;  peace  has  reached  the  point  of 
refusing  to  prosecute  for  crime,  or  sue  for  debt ;  religious  toler- 
ance will  soon  hold  it  wrong  to  denounce  error ;  religious  free- 
thinking  will  put  asi(le  all  forms  as  worm-eaten  tapestry,  and  re- 
ceive the  Hindoo  Brahmin  as  readily  as  the  Christian  Priest ; 
l^emocracy  cries  aloud  to  abolish  law;  Equality  to  distribute 
worldly  goods;  and  Freedom  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  all  sei^ 
vitude  and  subordination.  Against  these  tendencies  we  take 
our  stand,  and  shall  strive  unweariedly  against  excess,  let  us  see 
it  where  we  may  ;  but  we  shall  not  oppose  one  extreme  by  pass- 
in&;  to  another,  — that  would  but  hasten  the  work  of  ruin :  our 
ultra  friends  are  true  men,  holding,  as  we  think,  error ;  —  their 
truth  we  receive  and  respect,  the  error  they  hold  we  condemn. 
We  would  have  man  free,  but  not  free  from  law  ;  and  until  the 
law  within  is  mighty  to  rule,  we  would  bind  him  by  a  law  with- 
out :  we  would  have  opinion  unfettered,  but  not  unopposed :  in 
kimluess  but  with  perfect  freedom  we  shall  denounce  all  that  we 
hold  to  be  error,  and  shall  speak  what  we  are  assured  is  Truth, 
U'c  Expediency  whisper  what  she  will ;  <*  for  if  it  be  of  men  it  will 
come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it"  ' 
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Art.  VII. — Homeward  Bound,  or  the  Chcue.     A  Tale  of  the 
Sea.    By  the  Aulhor  of  the  Pilot,  the  Spy,  etc.     Philadel- 
phia :  1838-     Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard.     2  vols.  12mo. 
2.  Htnite  at  Found.     Bv  the  Author  of  Homeward  Bound,  Ihe 
Pioneers,  etc.     Philadelphia:  1838.     Lea  and  Blanchard. 
W  2  vols.  12mo. 


^^The  author  of  Homeward  Bound,  and  Home  as  Found,  has 
of  late  been  so  frequently  at  tlie  bar  of  public  criticism,  eiiher 
as  accused  or  accuser,  that  our  readers  would  doubtless  pardon 
us,  were  we  in  the  present  number  of  our  Journal  to  pass  him 
over  in  silence  ;  and  this  we  should  do,  did  we  not  ref^ard  him 
as  filling  too  important  a  place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  ex- 
ercising too  great  an  influence  upon  opinions  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  justify  the  omission.  He  holds  not  merely  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  but  one  which  often  evinces  talent  of  a  high 
order,  and  which  has  sometimes  flowed  with  the  inspirations  of 
real  genius,  and  traced  his  name  too  deeply  on  the  pediment  of 
our  national  pantheon,  to  be  ever  obliterated.  Il  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  several  of  his  later  productions  have  threaten- 
ed it  with  an  expunging  mark.  They  contain  litile  that  is  wor- 
thy of  his  previously  high  and  well-earned- reputation,  and  much 
that  isalike  unworthy  of  his  head  and  heart;  of  this  class,  none 
are  more  prominent  than  the  two  now  selected  for  remark. 

Homeward  Bound,  according  to  its  preface,  is  a  response  to 
the  cry  of  '■  more  ship."  An  opportunity  being  thus  gi\en  him 
lo  appear  anew  on  that  element,  which  seems  to  have  been  as- 
signed 10  him  for  iiis  dominion  in  the  distribution  of  inlellectual 
power,  it  was  reasonable  lo  expect  that  we  should  see  him  him- 
self again.  But  whether  it  is,  that  the  merchant  service  is  not 
congenial  to  one  of  hid  lofly  bearing,  or  that  his  taste  has  be- 
come too  fastidious,  by  the  refinemenU  of  Europe,  for  a  faithful 
narrator  of  nautical  adventures,  it  is  unnecessary  lo  decide:  — 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  result  is  certain — the  trident 
has  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ocean  no  longer 
acknowledges  his  sway. 

Taking  as  the  groundwork  of  his  story  the  return  passage  of 
a  "  London  liner,"  he  has  framed  his  incidents  mainly  with  a 
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view  to  depict  the  characters  of  Captain  Truck,  her  commander, 
Steadfast  Dodge,  a  cabin  passenger,  who  calls  himself  an  edi- 
tor of  a  village  newspaper,  and  the  family  of  the  Effingbams, 
also  passengers,  but  of  a  superior  order,  who  occupy  an  <'  ex- 
clusive extra  cabin."     As  the  latter  are  not  brought  forward  in 
all  their  importance  until  we  reach  the  sequel  of  the  story,  we 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  them  for  their  proper  place,  and 
here  begin  with  the  two  personages  first  named.     It  should, 
however,  be  premised,  that  the  whole  story,  if  story  it  can  be 
called,  proceeds  upon  an  adventure  which  could  never  have 
taken  place  —  no  packet  of  the  regular  line  would  have  set  at 
defiance  ofiicers  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  government 
in  whose  port  she  traded,  nor  would  voluntarily  have  so  far  de- 
viated from  her  course,  as  to  expose  herself  to  be  driven  by  a 
gale  far  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa.     But  this  is  an  error  of 
little  consequence ;    a  far  graver  charge  against  the  author  is,  the 
injustice  done  in  these  volumes  to  two  classes  of  his  fellow  citiiens, 
by  the  caricatures  which  he  has  drawn  to  represent  them.     It  is 
the  privilege  of  fiction  to  give  being  to  new  creations,  but  it  b 
a  manifest  violation  of  truth  when  it  assigns  false  qualities  to 
actual  characters,  and  a  gross  libel  when  it  presents  a  caricar 
tured  individual  as  the  specimen  of  a  class.     In  this  light  we 
regard  Mr.  Cooper's  pictures  of  the  captain  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Active  Enquirer.     We  know  that  inven- 
tion is  not  one  of  his  strong  talents,  and  may  therefore  presume 
that  the  portraits  were  drawn  from  life,  however  unlike  they 
may  be  to  life ;  but  lack  of  invention  does  not  imply  inability 
to  exaggerate  and  embellish,  and  there  it  is  that  he  has  exercised 
his  art,  and  in  so  doing  he  has  found  the  worst  bis  own,  for  all 
such  ill  devised  and  ill  executed  caricatures  excite  a  laugh  far 
more  at  the  expense  of  the  artist  than  of  the  object  of  his  satire. 
The  portrait  of  Captain  Truck,  whether  true  to  nature  or  not, 
is  the  portrait  of  an  individual  only,  without  one  trait  of  resem- 
blance to  the  family  in  which  it  is  placed ;  some  skipper  of  a 
fishing  smack  may  have  sat  for  it ;  it  is  no  delineation  of  a  com- 
mander of  a  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Havre  liner.     The  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  United  States  may  boldly  challenge  a 
comparison  with  that  of  any  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  its 
packets,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  which  she  should  be 
most  proud,  her  ships  or  their  commanders.     Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  great  essentials  of  a  first  rate  captain  —  skill  in  navigation, 
good  seamanship,  and  exact  discipline  —  that  our  packet  ser- 
vice may  claim  its  superiority ;  —  it  makes  gentlemanly  deport- 
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menl  and  courteousaess  of  manners  almost  as  indispensable  re- 
quisites in  its  appoiotments  ;  and  every  one  wlio  has  crossed 
the  occnn  knows  how  much  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  ship- 
bnard  depend  on  these  qualities  in  the  commanding  officer. 
One  of  the  most  striking  influences  elTected  by  the  American 
packet  service,  generally,  is,  the  great  elevation  it  has  given  to 
the  character  of  its  captains,  and  through  them  to  that  of  all 
other  maritime  commanders;  rough  manners  and  coarse  lan- 
guage are  no  longer  regarded  either  as  a  mark  or  a  test  of  a 
skilful  navigator,  and  the  security  and  regularity  with  which 
they  now  traverse  the  ocean,  and  transport  so  many  thousands 
from  shore  to  shore,  furnish  a  conclusive  proof  that  seamanship 
has  lost  nothing  by  the  improved  education  and  greater  refine- 
ment of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  This  can  be  better 
known  to  no  one  tlian  to  Mr.  Cooper  ;  hence  we  have  the  more 
reason  to  marvel  at  his  misrepresentation,  and,  as  he  would  na- 
turally be  regarded  as  high  authority  on  this  subject,  we  feel 
ourselves  more  imperatively  called  npon  to  protest  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  Captain  Truck,  and  his  v  id  gar  familiarity, 
as  a  true  prototype  of  that  most  respectable,  and  valuable,  and 
important  class  of  men  which  he  is  made  to  represent.  That 
be  is  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Cooper,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
judgment  we  have  expressed.  This  only  does  the  more  discre- 
dit to  him. 

Prejudice,  ill-humor,  and  personal  feeling,  have  still  further 
perverted  the  judgment  of  our  author  in  bis  other  generic  de- 
scription, in  the  purpose  of  which,  there  is  obviously  more  of 
malice  prepense.  With  every  disposition  to  think  well  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  motives,  and  to  speak  of  bim  in  the  spirit  of  candid 
criticism,  we  cannot  but  consider  bis  sketch  of  Steadfast  Dodge, 
as  an  evidence  of  extreme  disingenuousness  on  his  pari,  and  of  his 
habit  of  viewing  every  man  and  every  class  of  men  through  the 
sole  mediam  of  self.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  newspaper 
press,  upon  which,  in  the  person  of  Steadfast  Dodge,  its  carica- 
tured representative,  be  has  endeavored  to  throw  so  much  oblo- 
quy, was  ever  made  the  subject  of  his  ridicule,  until  it  presumed 
to  suggest,  that  it  was  possible  even  for  him  sometimes  to  nod. 
This  circamslance,  in  connexion  with  his  singling  out  as  another 
victim  of  his  -vengeance,  the  foreign  journal,  that  commented 
severely  and  somewhat  uncourteously  upon  one  of  his  books,  in 
which  he  had  taken  the  same  liberty  with  every  person  and  thing 
he  had  ge«n  ;  and  above  all,  his  venomous  and  almost  rabid  at- 
tack upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  chanced  to  have  recorded  in 
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his  diary  a  harmless  remark,  possibly  a  little  wounding  to  the 
self-love  of  an  imagined  arbiter  degantia  ;  all,  we  thiDk,  imply 
a  strong  determination  to  tarnish  with  the  breath  of  calumny, 
every  mirror  which  does  not  reflect  the  object  of  his  own  admi- 
ration, as  comely  as  it  appears  to  himself.    The  newspaper  press 
in  this  country — in  which  category  we  include  only  the  regularly 
established  journals,  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  penny  sheets 
professedly  devoted  to  slanders — is  far  from  being  invulnerable; 
it  has  more  than  a  heel  exposed  to  attack,  and  our  opinions  on 
the  subject  have  not  been  concealed,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  our  last  number  —  still  the  press  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
shafts  sped  from  our  author's  bow,  so  long  as  they  are  aimed  at 
such  a  man  of  straw  as  he  has  here  shot  at     And  while  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  censurable  on  many  accounts,  and  far  less 
elevated  in  its  moral  tone  and  standard  than  it  should  be,  we  en- 
tirely deny  that  it  deserves  the  indignation  and  contempt  which 
would  surely  await  it  if  Steadfast  Dodge  were  a  fair  representa* 
tivc  of  its  conductors.     When  it  is  considered,  that  it  is  almost 
ns  free  as  thought,  that  it  looks  for  its  patronage  to  its  favor  with 
the  public,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  consult  the  various 
interests  of  the  community,  and  steer  its  way  through  a  most 
perilous  navigation,  beset  on  every  side  by  the  conflicting  senti- 
ments of  parties  in  politics,  religion,  and  matters  of  minor  con- 
:i^(]uonce,  in  our  country  vastly  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ; 
when  all  these  things  are  considered,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
ibM  it  is  no  worse,  than  to  denounce  it  as  unqualifiedly  corrupt 
Thus  far  it  may  be  defended  in  its  absolute  character ;  relativelyi 
\\\t  CAST  is  still  stronger  in  its  favor.    It  is,  morally,  higher  here 
;h«n  in  torcign  countries,  or  rather  than  in  England  and  France, 
«W?v  alone  it  is  free   enough  to    be  called  a  press.      Lord 
V^v^haui  has  exposed  its  venality  and  its  abuses  in  the  former 
oAiiiirVtOn  the  one  side,  in  politics;  and  a  like  scrutiny  applied 
tf  x  v^u  the  other,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  would  expose  it  in  the 
s»m:  uutavurable  light.     Nor  will  any  one  who  is  conversant 
«i;ii  \  MU  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  knows   what  an 
stHittv  oi  prosecutions  it  brings  upon  itself,  and  what  scurrilous 
ati«;uu^e   it  uses,  claim  for  it  a  more  immaculate  character 
Kit ;  in  t'nct,  were  this  a  proper  occasion,  we  could  show  con- 
a»^vtrl\«  tiiat  It  is  both  more  abusive  and  less  decent  in  the  two 
^•&L  Kuropean  metropolises  referred  to,  than  in  any  of  our 
...i.     Anil  If  the  comparison  be  extended  to  the  ability  with 
.  ^icn  it  is  couducted,  there  and  here,  the  cjrcumstances  of  the 
t^^ciive  countries  being  taken  into  consideratioUi  the  supposed 
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mTeriority  on  our  side  will  nearly  disappear.  In  the  Iransal- 
laaiic  di'tes,  ediiorial  talent  is  more  richly  rewarded ;  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  weight  in  society,  of  an  editor  of  high  cha- 
rarter,  aregreater;  and  in  Paris,  especially,  there  is  not  only  a 
larger  reading  puhlic,  but  one  also  which  stimulates  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press  to  higher  intellectual  exertion.  Journalism 
K  certainly  the  most  powerful  medium  through  which  mind  now 
acts  upon  masses ;  but  in  this  country,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  extent  of  its  influence ;  we  have  not  at  every  corner,  as  in 
Paris,  cabinets  de  lecture,  into  which  the  people  are  pouring  by 
thousands  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  especially  toward  its  close,  to 
enjoy  the  intellectual  feast  which  the  press  provides  for  them. 
It  is  in  this  way,  there,  that  the  mighty  power  of  the  press  is 
manifested  in  all  its  sublimity  —  ihe  streams  of  thought,  which 
at  sun-setting  on  one  day,  have  not  yet  begun  to  flow,  have  en- 
riched the  minds  and  influenced  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  before  the  next  nighl  is  veiled  in  darkness.  This 
gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Paris  press,  but  it 
may  serve  lo  show  how  powerfully  it  is  excited  by  the  mode  of 
circulation  there  adopted,  and  tlie  demand  it  must  create  for 
talent  lo  direct  and  sustain  it.  It  gives  to  their  leading  jour- 
nals a  circulation  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  ours, 
and  when  we  add  that  their  subscription  price  is  nearly  double, 
and  the  cost  of  the  material  employed  in  them  much  less,  the 
immense  advantage  they  enjoy  is  made  evident,  in  the  more 
liberal  remuneration  it  leaves  to  their  editors,  and  the  power  it 
gives  them  of  offering  tempting  prices  to  all  the  eloquent  writers 
in  the  country.  They  are,  moreover,  for  the  most  part,  owned 
in  commandilt,  in  numerous  shares,  with  a  capital  sufficient  for 
any  emergency,  which  not  only  facilitates  their  business  opera- 
^ons,  but  also  effectually  secures  their  intellectnal  strength. 
From  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  paid  by  the  higher 
class  of  journalists,  to  their  best  contributors,  for  a  single  weekly 
coutribuUon,  not  exceeding  a  column  in  our  average  siied  pa- 
pers ;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting,  that  whenever  pub- 
lic patronage  shall  be  so  extended  to  our  leading  journals  as  to 
warrant  iheir  proprietors  in  conducting  them  on  this  plan, 
we  shall  see  them  every  way  as  able  and  as  elevated  as  the  high- 
est of  the  European.  It  might  not  be  right  to  say  as  much  in 
support  of  the  topics  with  which  our  papers  are  filled,  and  yet 
whalever  may  be  the  fault  in  ihis  respect,  it  is  not  chargeable 
upon  the  editors ;  they  are  mere  purveyors  to  the  public,  and 
~"  X  be  governed  by  its  taste.     If  that  demands  only  politics, 
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business^  and  news,  it  would  be  as  nud-apropos  to  intiii  upon 
giving  it  in  addition,  the  elegant  yiiii/Ze^cm  and  tbe  other  fka* 
sant  appendages  of  a  Paris  newspaper,  as  it  would  be  ta  impose 
the  varied  dainties  of  a  French  carte-a^wtanger  upon  an  iioiiett 
John  Bull,  who  had  called  only  for  roast-beef  and  potatoes.  If 
we  have  said  more  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  than  tbe  occaaoa 
called  for,  we  have  no  better  apology  to  offer  for  our  diffusenen, 
than  the  desire  it  evinces  of  exposing  misrepresentations  which 
both  arise  from  and  foster  narrow  prejudices.  A  well  conduct^ 
ed  press  is  the  surest  guardian  of  our  liberties,  and  we  know  no 
better  way  of  averting  tbe  dangers  of  universal  suffrage,  than  to 
require  of  every  voter  to  take  and  read  at  least  two  newspapers; 
thus  widely  do  we  differ  from  Mr.  Cooper  on  th'is  great  subject 

The  literary  merits  of  Homeward  Bound  do  not  entitle  it  to 
any  particular  remarks  on  that  bead,  and  if  they  did,  we  have 
now  no  room  for  them. 

**  Home  as  Found'*  is  a  still  more  malicious  work.     It  is  evi- 
dently the  bursting  out  of  superabundant  bile,  and  that  after  the 
manner  of  a  general  deluge.    Punishing  offenders  by  classes, 
as  he  bad  before  done,  was  too  slow  a  process  to  satisfy  his  boiling 
ire ;  he  integrates  tbe  mass,  as  a  certain  Roman  emperor  once 
wished  to  do,  and  lets  fall  the  axe  of  his  avenging  satire  on 
a  whole  city  and  community  at  once.     We  should  respect  a 
manly  and  fearless  exposure  of  the  vices  and  foUies  of  our  sodal 
system  — *  for  vices  and  follies  it  unquestionably  has;-—  but  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  faithful  rebuke,  proceeding  from  tbe 
spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  scornful  sneers  arising  from  morbid 
feeling,  disaffection,  disappoinonent,  and  assumed  superiority. 
Under  the  convenient  disguise  of  the  characters  of  a  novel,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  given  a  picture  of  men  and  manners  in  his  own 
countr}',  especially  in  his  own  state,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  that 
state,  darker  and  more  falsely  colored  than  was  ever  drawn  by 
^ny  foreign  hireling.     In  any  other  point  of  view,  the  book  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  it  to  notice,  and  we  mean 
not  to  weary  our  readers  with  any  further  remarks  upon  it,  than 
will  suffice  to  expose  its  slanders.     And  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  we  be  more  troubled  about  the  slanders  of  Mr.  Cooper 
than  of  any  other  writer,  who  (fisregards  the  sacred  obligations 
which  truth  imposes  i    Because,  being  an  American,  be  might 
be  presumed  to  look  with  an  eye  of  (avor  upon  our  faults,  and 
therefore,  on  the  common  principle  of  evidence,  his  censures 
have  double  force ;  and  because  also,  his  literary  reputation 
gives  great  weight  to  his  opinions.    That  he  writes  in  no  such 
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spirit  of  kindness,  and  that  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  no  sucli 
consideration,  it  will  be  our  object  to  prove,  and  om  ot"  his  own 
mouth  to  condemn  him.  We  should  seek  in  vain,  among  all 
his  observations  upon  the  various  countries  through  which  he  has 
travelled,  for  any  other  standard  of  propriety,  elegnnce,  and  good 
manners,  than  himself;  he  has  condemned  and  ridiculed  all  the 
usages  and  conventions  of  society  abroad,  and  finishes  by  a  like 
condemnation  of  the  same  things  at  home.  Now  mark  the  in- 
consistency ;  the  whole  tenor  of  Home  as  Found  is  to  exalt  fo- 
reiga  manners  and  customs  at  the  expense  of  our  own ;  the  only 
persons  held  up  as  models  of  good  breeding  and  good  manners, 
are  the  elegant  and  polished  Eflinghams,  "  who  had  been  taught 
by  their  European  association  to  prize  the  refinement,  grace,  re- 
teii'M,  and  tone  of  an  advanced  condition  of  society;"  and  mark 
also,  the  un  philosophical  character  of  that  mind,  which  injudg- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  society,  takes  not  into  account  the  politi- 
cal inslitu^ons,  and  the  prevailing  occupations  of  life,  which  de- 
termine it.  The  tests  by  which  ii  may  be  decided  wheiher  we 
are  a  barbarous  or  a  civilized  people,  are  few  and  simple :  — Is 
social  intercourse  here  regulated  by  those  principles  and  obser- 
vances, which  give  it  an  humaniilng  and  refining  influence? 
Are  the  courtesies  and  charities  of  life  practised  among  us  f*  Is 
the  condition  of  woman  an  elevated  one — are  ber  rights  re- 
spected and  her  power  acknowledged  ?  The  rules  of  etiquette 
and  the  usages  of  the  fashionable  world  are  purely  conventional 
—  they  are  not  alike  in  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburgh  ;  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  standard  unknown  to 
us,  the  court :  the  laws  of  genuine  politeness  and  good  breeding 
may  be  as  welt  understood  and  practised  here  as  iliere  ;  for  they 
have  their  origin  in  the  heart,  and  their  standard  is  the  inherent 
propriety  and  fitness  of  things.  What  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  make  the  superior  refinement  of  a  nation  depend  upon 
the  usage  of  eating  eggs  in  the  shell  or  in  egg  cups,  as  has  been 
done;  and  how  many  questions  of  manners  are  equally  trivial, 
and  how  contemptible  for  free  born  Americans  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  such  arbitrary  precedents.  In  asserting  our 
right  to  independence  in  all  such  things,  we  are  far  from  imply- 
ing that  society  can  impose  no  restraints ;  but  we  claim  for  our 
society  the  right  of  legislation  in  (his  as  well  as  in  ail  other  mat- 
ters. Whoever  has  studied  the  hifiory  of  man,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society  from  the  timesof  barbarism  to  the  present  day, 
must  liave  seen  that  its  organization4)as  always  been  determined 
t^  polidc&l  institutions,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  wealth  is  ac- 
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quired  and  transmitted.  The  simplicity  of  a  republican  gOTero- 
ment  dispenses  with  the  splendid  ceremonies  imposed  by  a  mo- 
narchical one,  and  a  community  in  which  it  is  not  respectable 
to  be  an  idler,  cannot  divide  the  day  between  dressing,  eating, 
and  visiting,  as  is  often  done  in  those  in  which  it  is  scarcely  re- 
spectable to  be  industrious. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  Mr.  Cooper's  cavils  have 
somewhat  more  the  appearance  of  reason  :  we  know  bat  little, 
as  he  implies,  of  the  art  of  making  society  agreeable,   and  we 
are  not  alone  in  the  deficiency — the  art,  in  its  perfection,  if 
found  only  in  Paris,  or  rather  was  found,  for  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure an  ante-revolutionary  glory.     And  how  many  circumstan- 
ces combined  to  create  it :  a  temperament  of  natural  gayety*- 
a  capital  abounding  in  persons  of  fortune,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  persons  of  education  aqd  leisure — a  language  admirably 
adapted  to  the  conversation  of  the  saloon  — above  all,  an  ardent 
love  for  society,  and  a  complete  abandon  to  its  fascinations. 
We  want  nearly  all  these  things ;  we  engage  too  intently  in  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit  to  allow  habitual  gayety — we  let  the  cares 
of  life  swallow  up  all  our  time  and  all  our  thoughts — our  lan- 
guage for  playful  conversation  is  inferior  to  the  French,  and  wt 
prefer  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  family  circle  to  those  of  a 
larger  society.     Hence  the  unceremonious  evening  visit,  for  the 
most  part,  falls  out  of  our  system  of  social  intercourse,  which  in 
the  cities  is  reduced  to  the  formalities  of  morning  calls,  dinner 
parties,  dances,  and  musical  soirees  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  other 
evil  of  the  distribution  of  society  in  these  several  entertainments 
according  to  age,  the  feasting  being  assigned  to  the  seniors,  and 
the  frolicking  to  the  juniors.     Were  we  to  follow  out  the  sug- 
gestions which  the  subject  calls  up,  it  would  open  too  wide  a 
field  for  discussion,  and  we  must  dismiss  it  with  a  short  resvm£ 
of  our  charges  against  the  fairness  of  Home  as  Found.   It  exhi- 
bits the  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  provincial,  enslaved  to  the  fashions  of 
London,  vulgar  in  its  character,  and  full  of  pretension  ;  —  the. 
passages  to  support  this  charge  are  too  numerous  to  cite  ;  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  description  of  the  evening  parties  at  Mrs. 
Jarvis's,  and  Mrs.  Houston's,  especially  so  much  of  the  latter  as 
relates  to  Miss  Ring  and  her  clientele  ;  the  dinner  party  at  which 
he  meets  Sir  George  Templemore ;  and  the  literary  soiree  at 
Mrs.  Legend's,  with  the  ridiculous  exhibition  of  the  vulgar  Cap- 
tain Truck,  with  a  cigar  in  each  corner  of  his  mouth.     The 
only  house  in  which  it  is  not  attempted  to  exhibit  a  Hogartb 
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pictare  is  Mrs.  Hawkers,  where  the  Effinghams  make  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  party. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  represented  as  hypocrisy,  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Abbot,  and  her  friends,  Dodge  and 
Bi*^Sf?  9  >u>d  the  harmless  cariosity  of  old  women  as  a  system 
o(  espionage. 

In  repeated  instances,  single  cases  are  presented  as  evidences 
of  general  usage— *  the  aggressions  of  the  people  of  Templeton 
are  a  sia  of  the  whole  land,  and  prove  a  common  disregard  to 
private  right  —  Aristabulus  Bragg,  who  is  said  to  be  **  a  com- 
pound of  shrewdness,  impudence,  common  sense,  pretension, 
hamili^,  cleverness,  vulgarity,  kind  heartedness,  duplicity,  sel- 
fishness, law  honesty,  moral  fraud,  and  mother  wit,"  is  pronoun- 
ced **  an  epiiome  of  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad  in  a  very 
lari^  class  of  his  fellow  citixens." 

Every  page  has  a  fling  at  something  which  belongs  to  us, 
our  architecture,  our  literary  institutions,  our  scientific  associa- 
tions, oar  political  anniversaries,  our  foreign  ambassadors,  our 
laws,  our  liberties,  and  our  modes  of  life.  What  though  it  be 
partly  trne,  it  does  not  lessen  the  ofience  when  the  truth  is  told 
in  so  angracious  and  sneering  a  manner.  And  then  it  is  arro- 
gant in  the  extreme ;  Mr.  Edward  Effingham,  whom  he  has 
placed  in  his  house,  and  made  to  father  his  quarrel  with  the 
people  of  his  village,  must  be  regarded  as  intended  for  himself, 
and  he  and  his  are  the  sole  judges  of  taste,  refinement,  manners, 
and  elegance.  We  take  leave  of  these  volumes  with  a  feeling 
iar  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger;  as  friends  to  our  country,  to 
justice,  and  to  letters,  we  earnestly  wish  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
not  written  them ;  they  bring  discredit  upon  his  name,  and  of 
that,  the  time  was  when  every  American  was  proud.  That  we 
have  not  been  unjust  to  him,  we  appeal  to  the  following  extracts 
to  prove ;  though  few,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  of 
the  whole : 

"The  giiveming  social  evil  of  America  is  provincialism."  — 
Pr^aee^  p.  iv. 

"  Eve  Effingham  had  yet  to  learn,  that  she  had  just  entered  into 
the  most  intolerant  society,  meaning  purely  as  society,  and  in  con- 
nexion  with  what  are  commonly  called  liberal  sentiments  in 
Christendom ;  —  such  is  the  outwurd  appearance  which  American 
society  presents  to  every  stranger,  and  to  every  native  of  the  conn- 
try,  too,  on  his  return  from  a  residence  among  the  people."  — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
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'*  As  the  season  advanced,  onr  heroine  began  to  look  with  looff- 
ing  toward  the  country.  The  town  life  of  an  American  offers  littSi 
to  one  accustomed  to  a  town  life  in  older  and  more  permaaeDtlY 
regulated  communities,  and  Eve  was  heartily  weary  of  dowded 
and  noisy  balls,  (for  a  few  were  still  given,)  beUes^  the  struggles  of 
an  uninstructed  taste,  and  a  representation  in  which  extravagance 
was  so  seldom  relieved  by  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  a  con* 
dition  of  society  in  which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  fitnesa  of 
things."  —  Vol.  i.,  p.  126. 

"  I  expected  to  see  a  capital  in  New  Yoiic,  and  in  this  I  hacve 
been  grievously  disappointed.  Instead  of  finding  the  taate,  tone. 
conveniences,  architecture,  streets,  churches,  shops,  and  society  of 
a  capital,  1  found  a  huge  expansion  of  common  place  tbinss,  a 
commercial  town,  and  the  most  mixed  and  the  least  i^gnlated  so- 
ciety, that  I  had  ever  met  with."  —  Vol.  i.,  p.  136. 

"  She  (Mrs.  Abbot)  was  altogether  a  droll,  and  by  no  means  an 
unusual  compound  of  piety,  censoriousness,  charity,  prosciipciony 
gossip,  kindness,  meddling,  ill  nature,  and  decency." -— V<^  ii, 
p.  16. 

Mrs.  Abbot's  children  are^  Orlando  Fnrioso,  Bianca-AJraim- 
Ann,  Roger-Demetrius-Benjamin,  Rinaldo-Rinaldini-Timothyi 
and  the  business  of  the  whole  four  is,  to  run  from  bonse  to 
house,  and  report  to  her  what  her  neighbors  are  doing  and  talk- 
ing about* 

"  No,  there  is  very  little  unction  in  that  persuasion  generally. 
How  cold  and  apathetic  they  are  in  these  soul-stirring  times! 
Not  a  sinner  has  been  writhing  on  their  floor,  I'll  engage,  nor  a 
wretch  transferred  into  a  saint,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  thai 
parson."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  25. 

**  You  have  yet  to  learn,  Miss  Effingham,  that  men  can  get  to 
be  so  saturated  with  liberty,  that  they  become  insensible  to  the 
nicer  feelings.  The  grossest  enormities  are  constandy  committed 
in  this  good  republic  of  ours,  under  the  pretence  of  being  done  bj 
the  public,  and  for  the  public."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

"  In  most  nations  there  is  a  high  standard  to  which  man  at  least 
affects  to  look ;  and  acts  are  extolled,  and  seemingly  appreciated^ 
for  their  naked  merits.  Little  of  this  exists  in  America,  where  no 
man  is  much  praised  for  himself,  but  for  the  purposes  of  party,  or 
to  feed  nstional  vanity.  In  the  country  in  which,  of  all  otners,  po> 
litical  opinion  ought  to  be  the  freest,  it  is  the  most  persecuted,  and 
the  community-character  of  the  nation  induces  every  man  to  think 
he  has  a  right  of  property  in  all  its  fame."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

"  Mademoiselle  VieAriUe  was  delighted ;  for,  after  trying  the 
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tbeatuM,  the  churches,  sundry  balk,  the  opera,  and  all  the  admira- 
Ue  gayeties  of  New  York,  she  had  recently  come  to  the  conclusion 
diat  America  was  a  very  good  country  pour  s*ennuyer,  and  for  very 
little  else/'  — VoL  iL,  p.  103. 


«< 


As  in  certain  American  cities  —  she  is  esteemed  the  g^atest 
belle  who  can  contrive  to  utter  her  nursery  sentiments  in  the  loud- 
est voice." — VoL  ii.,  p.  105. 

**  Though  a  pretty  extensile  traveller,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  that  it  is  any  advantage  abroad  to  be  one  of  the  '  fourteen 
millions  of  freemen.'  '*  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  115. 

**  Many  was  the  secret  fling,  and  biting  g^be,  that  these  pious 
devotees  passed  between  themselves,  on  the  subject  of  so  flagrant 
an  instance  of  immorality,  [card-playing,]  in  a  family  of  so  high 
moral  pretensions ;  the  two  worthies  not  unfrequently  concluding 
their  comments  by  repairing  to  some  secret  room  in  a  tavern, 
where,  after  carefully  locking  the  door,  and  drawing  the  curtains, 
they  would  order  brandy,  and  pass  a  refreshing  hour  in  endeavor- 
ing to  relieve  each  other  of  the  labor  of  carrying  their  odd  six- 
pences, by  means  of  little  shoemaker's  loo."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  121. 

**  Nothing  is  easier,  than  for  an  Englishmen  to  become  popular 
in  America,  especially  if  his  condition  in  life  be  above  that  of  the 
vulgar.  He  has  only  to  declare  himself  pleased  with  America ; 
or,  to  be  sincerely  hated,  to  declare  himself  displeased."  —  Vol. 
iL,  p.  129. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  struck  wi.th  the  same  pecu- 
liarity, but  whenever  I  felt  m  the  mood  to  hear  high  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  doctrines  blindly  promulgated,  I  used  to  go  to 
the  nearest  American  legation."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

We  especially  commend  the  following  to  Mr.  Cooper^s  own 
notice : 

"  I  oould  always  get  along  with  all  the  attacks  that  Europeans 
are  so  fond  of  making  on  the  American  system,  but  those  which 
they  quoted  firom  the  mouths  of  our  own  diplomatic  agents." — Vol. 
ii^  p.  135. 

**  In  common  vritfa  all  of  New  York,  that  town  of  babbling 
misses,  who  prattle  as  water  flows,  vdthout  consciousness  or  effort, 
and  of  whiskered  masters,  who  fancy  Broadway  the  world,  and  the 
flirtatioiis  of  miniature  drawing-rooms,  human  nature."  — Vol.  ii., 
p.  159. 

**  The  progress  of  American  literature,  returned  the  editor,  is 
really  astonishing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  I  believe  it  is 
very  generally  admitted,  now,  that  our  pulpit  and  bar  are  at  the 
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▼«ry  mmnitof  tbeie  two  profiMnoo*.  Thea  we  hvpenadi  the 
belt  po«u  fA  the  age,  while  eleren  of  our  nordklB  wupM  mj  of 
all  cicber  omntnet*  llie  Ammcan  Philoaopliical  Sociely  ia»  I  be- 
liere,  generally  omidered  tbe  most  acute  kamed  bodj  now  ex- 
Unt,  udI^mi,  iodeed,  the  New  York  Hutorical  Sodetj  maj  cqb- 
|>ete  with  it,  (or  that  bonon  Some  persoiif  gire  the  palm  to  one, 
and  wtnnH  to  the  other ;  tlMMurti  I  mjself  think  it  would  be  diffirailt 
V9  Aiscidis  between  them,  llien  to  what  a  pen  baa  the  dnna 
riMrD  of  late  yean !  Genius  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  drug  in  Ame- 
rica V*  _  VoL  ii„  p.  173. 

**  lietween  ourseWes,  I  may  say,  after  a  close  examination  of  tho 
condition  of  tbe  press  in  other  countries,  I  bare  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  for  talents,  taste,  candor,  philosophy,  genioa,  honastj, 
and  truth,  the  press  of  the  United  States  staiids  at  the  yerj<  ** 
—  Vol.  ii,,  p.  173. 


''What,  then,  do  you  deem  our  greatest  error ^our 
point  ?  Provincialisms,  with  their  train  of  narrow  prejudices^  and 
a  disposition  to  set  up  mediocrity  as  perfection,  under  the  double 
influence  of  an  ignorance  that  unavoidably  arises  from  a  want  of 
mridels,  and  of  the  irresistible  tendency  to  mediocrity,  in  a  nation 
whore  the  common  mind  so  imperiously  rules."  —  VoL  ii.,  p.  175. 

**  In  a  nation  like  this,  without  a  capital,  one  that  is  aU  pravimeei, 
in  which  intelligence  and  tastes  are  scattered,  this  common  mmd 
wsnts  tho  usual  direction,  and  derives  its  impulses  from  the  finee 
of  numborit,  rather  than  from  tbe  force  of  knowledge.  Hence  the 
fact,  that  the  public  opinion  never  or  seldom  rises  to  aboolnto 
truth."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  175. 

"  Tho  private  citizen,  who  fthould  presume  to  discuss  a  political 
quoHtion,  would  bo  deemed  fair  game  for  all  who  thought  diflSor- 
ently  from  iiimHolf.  He  would  be  injured  in  his  pocket,  reputation, 
domoHtir  lin()()inos8,  if  possible ;  for,  in  this  respect,  America  is 
much  tho  most  intr)lerant  nation  I  have  ever  visited  —  here,  it 
soomH  to  bo  HufHcicnt  to  justify  falsehood,  frauds,  nay,  barefaosd 
ruAcalitVi  to  c^stublish  that  the  injured  party  has  had  the  audacity 
tonioddlo  with  public  questions,  not  being  what  the  public  chooses 
to  call  u  public  man."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 

«*  By  tho  pandocts  of  American  society,  a  man  may  philosophize 
on  love,  prattle  about  it,  trifle  on  the  subject,  and  even  analyze  the 
passion  with  a  miss  in  her  teens,  and  yet  he  shall  not  allude  to  it, 
in  a  discourse  with  a  matron.  Well,  chacun  a  songoiU;  we  are, 
indtH^d,  a  little  peculiar  in  our  usages,  and  have  promoted  a  good 
deal  of  village  coquetry,  and  the  flutations  of  the  may-pole,  to  the 
drawing-room."  —  Vol.  ii.,  p.  179, 
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**  Then  the  approaching  marriages  at  the  Wigwam  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  not  only  of  village  and  county  criticisms,  but  that  of 
the  mighty  emporium  itself,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  con- 
fused and  tasteless  collection  of  flaring  red  brick  houses,  marten- 
box  churches,  and  colossal  taverns,  that  stand  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan ;  the  discussion  of  marriages  being  a  topic  of  never-ending 
interest  in  that  well  regulated  social  organization,  after  the  subjects 
of  dollars,  lots,  and  wines,  have  been  duly  exhausted.*'  —  VoL  ii., 
p.  214. 

We  would  like  to  extract  the  passages  which  refer  to  the 
Effioghams,  which  describe  **  their  finished  air  and  quiet  digni- 
ty, the  simple  elegance  of  their  carriages  and  of  their  attire,  the 
party  altogether  superior  to  any  thing  that  bad  yet  appeared, 
the  accuracy  and  finish  of  their  Parisian  toilette,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  families*'*  and  display  in  such  selAcomplacent  terms,  their 
faperiority,  their  aristocratic  origin,  their  freedom  from  the  low 
proviocialism  which  marks  every  thing  else  American,  but  we 
can  trespass  no  farther  upon  our  limits;  besides,  we  have  already 
made  extracts  enough  to  prove  that  our  opinions  of  the  work 
are  sustained  by  the  sentiments  it  contains. 

Had  we  aimed  at  a  literary  criticism  of  these  works,  we  should 
have  bad  firequent  occasion  to  point  out  verbal  inaccuracies, 
socb  as  the  repeated  use  of  ynderstandingly^  which  does  not  be- 
k>Dg  to  our  language ;  of  bluffs  which  is  known  only  as  a  mari- 
time word ;  of  imperums^  instead  of  imperative,  and  many 
others ;  and  we  should  also  have  had  occasion  to  contrast  the 
flat,  feeble,  vapid,  and  unmeaning  character  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
prodactions,  since  his  self-love  and  vanity  have  corroded  his 
heart  and  bedimmed  his  understanding,  with  the  lofty,  spirited, 
and  delightful  ones  of  his  earlier  days.  But  the  literary  oflences 
seemed  to  be  so  completely  merged  in  the  moral  one,  as  to  be 
iindeseiTing  of  notice. 
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Art.  Vin.— critical  NOTICES. 

1.  North  American  Herpetology ;  or  Descnptiam  qf  the  Ri^ptUm 
inhabiting  the  United  States,  By  John  £dward8  Holbrook, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina.     Philadelphia:  1836-1838.    2  voli.  4to. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  Natural  History  wbicli  findi 
fewer  amateurs,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  great  class  of  ani- 
mals, described  by  Cuvier  under  the  name  of  reptiles,  and  vdiicfa 
have  since  been  subdivided  into  reptiles  and  amphibia ;  tfaefbnnefr 
comprehending  serpents  of  the  oviparous  quadnipedSy  wUch  do 
not  respire  through  gills,  the  latter  includmg  all  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds  which  respire  either  during  their  whole  life,  or  daring 
their  first  stage  of  existence  only,  by  the  aid  of  g^lls,  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  fishes.  It  is  unimportant  to  point  out  why  so  little  at- 
tention is  bestowed  upon  this  class  of  animals.  The  deformity  of 
toads,  the  strong  contrast  of  colors  in  the  salamanders,  the  sly  and 
sudden  movement  of  serpents  and  lizards,  are  among  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  causes  of  the  disgust  which  they  generally  excite. 

But  if  we  find  few  attractions  in  observing  the  habits  of  those 
animals,  of  which  some  persons  cannot  bear  even  the  sight,  it  is 
not  so,  when  we  come  to  observe  them  in  the  works  of  anatomists 
and  naturalists.  We  then  see  that  these  animab,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  produced  by  nature,  as  it  were  in  her  anger,  present 
a  most  instructive  interior  organization,  by  the  double  relation  of  the 
harmony  which  exists  in  every  being  between  its  organization  and 
its  habits,  and  that  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  beings 
differing  widely  from  each  other.  The  family  of  the  Batrachia, 
for  example,  (which  comprehends  the  animals  analogous  to  the 
frog,)  presents,  in  different  periods  of  their  life,  forms  so  diffei^nt, 
and  interior  organization  so  different,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cognise in  the  animal  which  comes  from  the  egg,  the  characters  of 
that  from  which  it  proceeds.  Every  thing  is  different ;  the  tadpole 
resembles  fishes,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  in  its  mode  of  respira- 
tion, and  is  herbivorous ;  whereas  the  adult  animal  respires  by 
lungs,  is  carnivorous,  and  has  four  legs. 

But  we  proceed  no  further  in  our  general  remarks  on  Heipeto- 
logy,  deeming  it  more  appropriate  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Holbrook,  in  which  they  will  find  the  most  ample  details 
upon  the  general  anatomy  of  reptiles.  It  is,  however,  more  particu- 
larly in  another  point  of  view,  that  the  two  splendid  volumes  al- 
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ready  publiihed  of  his  work  are  to  be  recommended.  The  object 
propoeed  bj  the  author  being  not  to  grive  the  natural  history  of 
reptiles  generally,  but  that  of  the  reptiles  of  the  United  States, 
we  naturally  expect  to  fhid  him  bestowing  his  principal  care  upon 
the  descriptiTe  pait  of  his  work;  and  in  this  respect  nothing  could 
be  better  done.  The  descriptions  of  the  different  species  of  tor- 
toises, lixaxds,  toads,  serpents,  etc.,  found  in  our  country,  are  given 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  from  living  subjects,  with  colored 
plates,  executed  in  a  superior  style,  by  an  able  artist.  Each  de- 
scription is  accompanied  with  details  of  the  habits  and  geographi- 
cal distribotioD  or  the  animal,  following  the  drawing.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  the  American  Herpetolo- 
gy  the  moat  general  favor,  even  among  persons  who  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  profound  study  of  reptiles,  for  if  they  are  not  loved,  they 
are  feared,  and  every  one  must  be  interested  to  know  how  far  the 
tenrar  they  inspire  is  well  founded. 

It  is,  however,  to  science  itself  that  the  author  renders  an  im- 
mense aerrice,  in  giving  the  description  from  living  subjects  of 
animala^  of  which  a  great  number  at  the  present  day  are  known 
only  from  mutilated  skins,  or  preparations  changed  and  discolored 
by  akohoL  The  naturalists  of  Europe,  especially,  must  be  grate- 
ful to  Urn  Sk  his  drawings,  so  true  to  life,  and  exact  descriptions 
of  Iha  reptiles  of  a  large  part  of  this  continent ;  still  more,  when 
he  shall  make  known,  as  ne  promises,  the  results  of  his  anatomi- 
cal reeeaiches  upon  each  one  of  the  subjects  described  by  him. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  Dr.  Holbrook  will  be  followed  in  his  la- 
hon  by  Iha  young  naturalists  of  our  country,  and  the  whole  field 
of  our  natural  history  be  as  thoroughly  explored  as  this  division  of 
it  has  been  done  by  him.  We  hope  soon  to  have  occasion  to  thank 
some  one  fer  laying  open  to  us  the  mysteries  connected  with  the 
biith  of  that  most  curious  animal,  the  Diadelphis  Virginiana. 


2.  A  Mamud  of  Conchclogy^  according  to  the  system  laid  down  hy 

Lamarck  ;  with  the  late  improvements  hy  De  BlainviUe.    Exem- 

jmM  amd  arranged  for  the  use  of  Students.    By  Thomas 

Wtatt,  M.  a.    New  York :  1838.   Harper  and  Brothers.   8vo. 

pp.  191. 

IliAttiira  a  collection  of  two  hundred  shells  as  types,  arranged 
in  order,  each  one  accompanied  with  a  catalogue,  and  descriptions 
of  a  great  number  of  species  which  have  characteristic  affinities 
with  the  specimen,  and  it  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  whose 
title  is  cited  above.    It  should  also  be  understood,  that  the  speci- 
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mens  are  represented  by  colored  figures,  perfectly  well  done,  and 
representing  as  correctly  as  can  be  wished,  the  biilliant  exuvia  of 
the  mollusca,  whose  splendor  and  liveliness  of  colors,  blending  of 
shades,  delicacy  of  structure  and  form,  varnish  of  exterior,  and 
pearly  lustre  of  interior  surface,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  would 
require  more  than  an  artist's  pencil  to  give  them  the  perfiMSt  appear- 
ance of  nature.  Upon  this  the  author  himself  remaricB  in  kis  intro- 
duction : 

"  In  this  manual  of  concholo«:y,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a  free  translation  of 
Lanijurk's  srstrm,  as  simplified  by  De  Blainville,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  as  mudi 
o-tpt^ssible  the  study  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting;  science,  we  have  divided  it 
into  tour  classes — Annelides,  Cirrhipedes,  Conchifera^  and  Mdluaca.  To  each 
cUus  we  have  assi^ed  its  various  families,  to  each  family  its  genera,  and  to  each 
^[enus  its  living  species,  thereby  making  it  plain,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  mean- 
i>sc  capacity.  A  type  of  almost  every  genus  is  given,  excepting  only  those  shells 
which,  firom  their  sunilarity  to  otlier  genera,  may  be  easily  classed.'* 

In  a  work  "  arranged  for  the  use  of  students,''  and  which  treats 
of  a  subject  *'  which  has  become  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  finished 
education,'*  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed introduction  upon  the  organization  and  classification  of  the 
shells,  and  the  animals  which  inhabit  them.  It  may  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  the  author  having  selected  for  his  subject  rather  the 
class  of  shells  than  of  mollusca,  many  of  the  latter  must  necessarily 
be  excluded  from  his  work.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  as  will 
reailily  be  understood,  when  we  read  in  the  introduction,  "  Paint- 
:3<  draws  from  some  of  these  animals  many  colors,  valuable  not 
K*"  much  for  their  beauty  as  their  usefulness,  as  Chinese  ink  and 
4es.na.**  and  call  to  mind,  that  the  sepia  having  no  exterior  shelly 
be  described  in  a  treatise  of  conchology. 


r^  l\t  h/**iofis  ihierchcn  ah  volJcommene  Organismen.  4to.  mit 
Au»  v\>n  64  colorirten  Kupfem.  in  Folio.  Von  C.  G.  Ehben- 
nrjM;     Leipzig  :  1838. 

T'm  AMcriptive  part  of  this  work  is  in  French  and  Latin,  and  it 
-s  nM  nT  M)ch  importance  in  the  history  of  nature,  and  as  yet  so 
i£Nft   inc>«-£  among  us,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  a  fuller  ac- 
:?u:a.  uua  ,v5imon  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

r.    nf^fidr.c  it  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  their 
1^  itt  fitf  ^^7th  of  last  August,  M.  de  Humboldt  made  several 
^  croQ  the  riches  of  the  materials  offered  by  the  re- 
^  !Shrenberg,  which  embrace  the  often  complicated 
'-at  innuoria,  their  teeth,  their  digestive  organs,  made 
'^v^vuig  fed  upon  indigo  and  carmine,  their  eye», 
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the  traces  of  tbeir  nervous  system,  their  geographical  clistribution 
on  the  globe,  their  connexion  with  the  accumulation  of  silex  and 
iron,  their  influence  upon  the  production  of  /tumust  and  upon  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  considered  as  the  effect  of  slight 
electrical  discharges,  etc. 

Mr.  Ehrenberg  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different 
forms  of  infusoria  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  three  conti- 
nents— in  Europe;  in  Africa,  (Eeypt,  Nubia,  Dongola,  Abyssi- 
nia) daring  six  years ;  in  Syria,  and  in  Northern  Asia,  whilst  tra- 
reUing  with  Mr.  De  Humboldt  from  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  north 
of  the  Oral  to  the  Altai  and  the  province  of  Hi  and  Chinese  Dzon- 
garia.  These  vast  countries  contain  many  living  species,  which 
are  found  in  millions  in  a  fossil  state  in  other  latitudes,  even  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator. 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  there 
may  be  seen  in  water  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
open  air,  minute  animated  beings,  generally  very  transparent,  and 
presenting  an  organization  more  or  less  simple.  To  these  diminu* 
tive  beings  the  name  of  infitsaria  has  been  given,  because  they  are 
considered  to  be  produced  by  the  infusion  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  the  water.  The  popular  interest  recently  acquired  by 
the  solar  microscope,  and  still  more  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  micro- 
scope, induces  us  to  believe  that  all  our  readers  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  microscopic  animalcula,  to  be  interested  in  the 
discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  part  of  natural 
history,  which  relates  to  them.  The  number  of  species  of  these 
minute  beings  is  far  greater  than  would  at  first  be  imagined.  In 
Professor  Ehrenberg's  recent  magnificent  work,  figures  of  morer 
than  six  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  these  animals  are  given. 
Among  them  many  are  covered  with  a  shield  or  corselet,  which 
Mr.  Katzing,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  and  the  celebrated 
chemist  Rose,  ascertained  to  be  formed  of  silex. 

This  discovery  authorized  the  expectation  that  the  fossil  bones 
of  infiuoria  might  be  found,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  their  re- 
mains deprived  of  animal  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  in 
which  these  creatures  live  in  great  numbers.  It  was,  therefore, 
easy  to  credit  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fischer,  when  he  announced 
that  on  the  peat  lands  of  Franzonsbad,  in  Bohemia,  he  had  just 
ascertained  that  a  bed  of  siliceous  matter  found  there  in  great 
abundance,  was  formed  entirely  of  the  corselets  of  infusoria.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  1836.  A  specimen  of  the  same  substance 
was  examined  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  and  since  then, 
the  fossil  infusoria  have  had  a  place  in  the  scientific  annals  of  every 
country. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  discoveries  have  been  made  by  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  different  mineral  substances.  The  fossila 
of  Fischer  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  somewhat  recent  state.    Bvt 
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v'ussL  sderward,  Mr.  Ehrenberg*  guided  by  kb  csonofdnury  Bpixit 
:£  j:.T€4dgatioii,  discorered  that  pobahing  slate,  temi-op«l,  tilex, 
ioii  si^nie  other  minezBl  substances,  were  fiaraed,  in  a  great  mea- 
iUTT*.  ot  remains  of  the  same  nature,  these  immediately  acquired  a 
.'oancter  of  high  antiquity.  The  greater  part  of  the  fiDsail  species 
xiTe  their  analogous  species  in  finssh  water,  in  the  Baltic,  and  in 
:iLe  ocean. 

A:  different  epochs,  in  the  time  of  famine,  the  Lajdanders  have 
rnixed  a  farinaceous  mineral  substance  [bergmehl]  with  the  flour  of 
^Tiin,  to  make  broad.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  this  sub- 
^zznce,  which  the  Laplanders  regard  as  a  gift  of  the  great  Spirit  of 
±e  Wcifids,  is  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fossil  inffiuona, 
nore  or  limn  imperfectly  preserved.  It  may  g^ve  an  idea  of  the 
ii'niDutivtMusKii  of  these  animalcula,  to  state  that  this  siliceoos  fari- 
iia  is  aH  iiiipalnable  as  wheat  flour.  In  1833,  Berzelius,  the  distin- 
guished chonust,  analyzed  this  extraordinary  substance,  and  disco- 
vered that  it  was  composed  of  silex  and  animal  matter,  but  it  was 
not  imagitied  by  any  one,  that  it  was  entirely  formed  of  animil- 
cula ;  that  the  ground  from  which  it  was  taken  was  nothing  but  a 
ii-ast  cemetery,  filled  with  the  remains  of  an  incalculable  number 
of  little  animals  that  had  ceased  to  exist  centuries  before.  Lately, 
as  was  stated  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Aita»  tan 
October,  these  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  great  quantities  ia 
America,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  Professors  Bailey  and 
Hitchcock. 

Many  of  the  rocks  which  contain  fossil  infiuariaf  appear  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  volcanic  fires,  without  having  vnder- 
srone  an  alteration  of  form.  This  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
ic  is  considered  that  pure  silex  is,  of  all  substances,  the  one  which 
longest  resists  the  action  of  heat.  The  experiments  made  directly 
upon  those  mineral  covering^  of  the  animalcula  by  the  learned 
Berlin  naturalist,  show  us  what  an  extreme  heat  they  can  bear 
without  suiTering  any  change. 

In  marshes,  there  is  annually  found  a  deposit  of  a  brown  mx\h 

stance  of  an  earthy  appearance.     This  deposit  is  composed  of  aai- 

viial  and  vegetable  matter,  and  often  contains  the  corselet  infiuana, 

bleated  in  a  porcelain  oven,  this  substance  becomes  successively 

^Isftck  and  red.     When  in  this  last  state,  it  exhibits,  when  examined 

>«  tch  the  microscope,  the  siliceous  corselet,  more  or  less  perfect, 

%j>d  colored  by  the  oxide  of  iron.   Exposed  to  the  tests  of  the  most 

•x»uY«rful  acids,  and  of  the  alcalis,  it  aoes  not  dissolve,  but  the  ef* 

«>x«  ^r  I  ho  acid  is  to  bleach  it  so  thoroughly,  that  it  acquires  the 

'V^txvt  Appearance  of  hergmehl.    Exposed  to  the  greatest  heat 

..  •'«  X  A  «'homistry  can  produce,  it  manifests  the  beginning  of  fiuioo, 

^sniImv  fi\)m  the  silex  not  being  completely  pure.    In  the  parts 

.v>>,  Aix>  only  heaped  together  by  the  heat,  all  the  charactenaties 

/  -Nvm  »^Mltinuc  to  be  recognised. 


*^*' 
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These  observitiofiB  may  mppear  but  little  interestiiig  to  persons 
who  require  to  see  in  eveiy  scientific  discovery,  a  practical  result. 
But  minds  which  lore  to  admire  nature  in  the  simple  means  which 
she  employs  to  effect  her  object,  will  find  in  the  foregoing,  a  grand 
subject  of  contemplation.  Is  it  not  astonishing,  when  the  largest 
animals  have  often  left  but  imperfect  traces  of  their  existence  on 
our  ^obe  at  very  remote  periods,  that  creatures  so  small*  as  to  be 
invisible  without  the  aid  of  the  finest  microscope,  should  be  heaped 
together  and  preserved  for  centuries  in  their  original  forms,  when 
every  thing  around  them  has  su&red  the  irresistible  influence  of 
time  t  Ought  we  not  to  acknowledge  here,  as  in  all  other  scien- 
tific discoveries,  the  wisdom  of  the  creator  1  Instead  of  giving,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mollusca,  a  thick  shell,  capable  of  leaving  its  im- 
print after  its  destruction,  it  gave  to  the  in/usoria  an  envelope  inde- 
structible by  mechanical  action,  by  reason  of  its  thinness  and  of  its 
hardness,  and  indestructible  by  time,  by  reason  of  its  nature.  In 
making  choice  of  silex,  the  best  material  within  our  knowledge 
was  chosen. 

Mr.  Shrenberg  has  specimens  of  all  the  substances  in  which 
fossil  tn/kforia  had  been  discovered.  Beside  those  already  cited, 
he  has  several  varieties  of  bergmehl,  which  he  gathered  in  the  dif- 
ferent saline  waters  of  Germany.  It  appears  that  all  salt  springs 
contain  aninudcula  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  But  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  his  collection  is,  a  series  of  specimens  of  living 
it^iuaru^  with  the  siliceous  corselets  and  their  dehris  after  they 
have  been  subjected  successively  to  the  action  of  heat  and  of  acids. 

A  very  remarkable  ftust  which  results  firom  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ehrenberg  is,  that  when  the  living  infiuaria  are  bleached  by 
the  process  above  spoken  of,  and  exposed  anew  to  a  strong  heat, 
they  are  again  colored  ochry  red  by  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  cir- 
cumstance would  seem  to  prove,  that  iron  is  found  in  the  siliceous 
matter,  in  a  state  of  combination  unknown  in  chemistry. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  infuioria  are  the  natneularia  and 
the  haaUaruB.  The  first  has  the  shape  of  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  the 
second  is  nearly  that  of  a  discus ;  many  of  these  discuses  are 
sometimes  found  heaped  up  like  piles  of  money.  These  infkmmay 
when  alive,  have  not  generally  the  active  motions  which  commonly 
characterise  the  ii^ftwrna  usually  found  in  water ;  it  would  even 
be  di£Bcnlt  to  distinguish  them  from  fossil  infusoriat  if  they  had 
not  many  cavities,  colored  green,  which  Mr.  Ehrenberg  considers 
as  stomachs;  and  ovaries,  which  sometimes  are  largely  deve- 
loped. Another  common  form  somewhat  resembles  the  sole  of  a 
large  shoe,  that  is,  a  very  elongated  oval ;  at  each  extremity  is 
found  an  <^>ening.  This  rorm  is  figured  in  the  American  Journal 
of  feScieoee,  for  last  October.     These  three  forms  are  very  common 

f  ESnsaberg  calculated  that  polishing  slate  contained  about  forty-one  thousand 
"""^  afiniinaknlw  in  a  cubic  inch. 
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im  polishing  slate,  in  the  siliceous  substance  of  Franzensbid,  and 
in  the  earthy  deposite  of  Bilin.  The  property  which  the  latter 
possesses,  when  it  is  well  closed,  of  preserving  alive  the  animal- 
cula  contained  in  it,  has  afforded  Mr.  Ehrenberg  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  naturalists  of  Paris  and  London,  the  living  in/uMfria 
and  their  debris  reduced  to  fossils.  The  portion  of  this  earthy 
matter  which  he  has  with  him,  has  been  kept  in  a  tin  box  about 
eighteen  months,  without  appearing  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  di- 
minutive beings  enclosed  in  it. 

This  woi^  of  Mr.  Ehrenberg  must  now  have  great  interest  to 
to  our  own  naturalists,  from  the  discovenes  daily  making,  of  the 
same  nature,  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 


4.  A    Treatise   on  the  Microscope,     By   Sir  David 

K.  G.  H.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.    Edhiburgh :  1837.     A-*C. 
Black,    pp.  193. 

We  wish  to  direct  public  attention  to  Sir  David  Brewster's 
treatise  on  the  microscope,  because  it  is  so  admirably  adapted  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  means  by  which  the  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries have  recently  been  made  in  that  part  of  creation  invisible 
to  our  unassisted  organs  of  vidion.     This  work,  as  its  title  fiuriy 
indicates,  contains  no  theoretical  observations  upon  the  theoiy  of 
light,  or  upon  the  manner  in  which  vision  is  effected.     The  author, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  treatise,  is  an  adroit  artist,  who,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  reader,  constructs  microscopes,  at  first  very  simplet 
afterwards  more  and  more  complicated,  whilst  he  is  at  the  same 
time  instructing  him  how  to  make  use  of  these  several  instru- 
ments.    Among  the  simple  microscopes  which  he  mentions,  that 
formed  of  a  fluid  lens  deserves  to  be  remarked,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  any  one  can  construct  it,  even  at  the  moment, 
when  he  wishes  to  examine  a  minuie  object.     A  drop  taken  on  a 
pin*s  head  from  a  glass  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  small  hole  mode 
in  a  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal,  forms  then  a  kind  of  lens,  and 
the  smaller,  the  more  perfect  it  is.     By  placing  a  drop  of  turpen- 
tine varnish  upon  a  small  plate  of  very  thin  and  perfectly  clear 
glass,  a  planoconvex  lens  is  instantaneously  formed ;  this  will  be- 
come double  convex  if  another  similar  drop  is  put  on  the  opposite 
face  of  the  plate.     This  simple  microscope  is  very  serviceable  in 
the  study  of  botany,  entomology,  etc. ;  the  durability  of  the  lens 
must  naturally  depend  upon  the  volatileness  of  the  liquid  used. 
Persons  who  interest  themselves  in  obser\'ations  with   the  micros- 
cope, especially  those  who  desire  to  make  researches  upon  thii 
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lainiature  world,  which  could  be  contained  in  a  thimble,  could  not 
find  a  better  guide  than  this  work  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose 
name  alone  is  the  highest  recommendation. 


5.  Sermtmi,  By  Henry  Melyill,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  the  Right  Reverend 
C.  P.  McIlvainb,  D.  D.,  etc.  New  York:  1838.  Swords  & 
Stanford.     8vo.  pp.  567. 

• 

These  sermons  deserve  to  be  honorably  distinguished  from  the 
mass  of  contributions  to  this  department  of  Christian  literature. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume, nor  even  to  notice  particular  discourses  or  passages  contain- 
ing opinions  and  sentiments,  which  we  think  not  quite  correct. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  topics  treated ;  the  general 
atiain  of  the  discourses  is  in  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  christian 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Church ;  and  the  volume  is  one  likely  to  be 
read  with  interest  and  edification  by  the  more  cultivated  class  of 
readers. 

The  author  is  a  distinguished  popular  preacher  in  the  suburbs 
of  London ;  and  these  sermons  give  abundant  evidence  of  a  clear, 
acute*  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  a  rich  fancy  generally  con- 
trolled by  good  judement.  Without  any  thing  new  or  very  stri- 
king in  the  matter  of  the  thoughts  presented,  they  are  yet  original 
in  best,  if  not  the  only  good,  meaning  of  the  word,  especially  as 
applied  to  sermons  —  they  are  the  author's  own  thoughts,  and  the 
combination  and  utterance  is  his  own.  There  is  much  eloquence, 
tooy  and  many  passages  might  be  cited  as  the  perfection  of  elo- 
quence of  a  certain  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  the  highest  kind ;  it  is  of 
die  artificial  or  merely  rhetorical  kind  —  often  speaking  more  to 
the  ear  atad  to  the  fancy,  than  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
The  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  though  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
stately  and  ambitious,  and  deformed  by  frequent  mannerisms,  of 
the  sort  so  often  met  with  in  the  sermons  of  Chalmers. 

The  following  passages  from  the  sermon  on  the  "  Power  of  Re- 
ligion to  strengthen  the  human  intellect"  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  may  serve  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  author's  manner  of 
thinking : 

**  Bat  if  it  be  for  the  enlar^^ement  of  the  mind  and  the  strengthenins:  of  its  facul- 
ties, that  acquaintance  should  be  made  with  ponderous  and  far-stretching  truths,  it 
must  be  clear  that  theknowledg;e  of  the  bible  outdoes  all  other  knowledge,  in  bringing 
round  such  result.  We  deny  not  that  great  effects  may  be  wrought  on  the  peasantry 
of  a  land  by  that  wondrous  diflfusion  of  general  information  which  is  now  going  for- 
waid  through  the  initnimf  ntnliiy  of  the  presa.  It  is  not  poaiible  that  our  penny  maga« 
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zmc9  should  be  carrying  to  the  woricshop  of  the  artisan,  and  the  cottage  of  the  la- 
U^rtT.  an  actual  library  of  varied  intelligence,  without  producing  an  uniTersal  out- 
stretch of  mind,  whether  for  good  or  ^liether  for  evil.  But  if  a  population  could 
be  made  u  bible-reading  po|)ulation,  we  argue  that  it  would  be  made  a  ht  more 
thinking  and  a  far  more  intelligent  ]iopulatioii  than  it  will  ever  become  throueh  the 
turning  its  attention  on  siinplined  sciences  and  abbreviated  histories  ....  And  thus 
believing  tliut  elForts  to  disseminate  knowledge  may  cause  a  general  calling  forth  of 
the  mental  powers  of  our  population,  we  have  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  pleasure  in 
the  survey  of  those  efibrts.  It  is  indeed  possible —  and  of  this  we  have  our  fears 
—  that,  by  sending  a  tliron^  ot  publications  to  the  fireside  of  the  cottager,  you  may 
draw  him  awa>;  from  the  bible,  which  has  heretofore  been  specially  tM  poor  mani 
iKHik,  and  thus  inflict  upon  him,  as  wc  think,  an  intellectual  mjury,  full  as  well  as  t 
moral.  But  in  the  argument  now  in  hand,  we  only  uphold  tM  superiority  of  scrip- 
tural knowlrd^:e,  as  cumpHrrd  with  any  other,  when  the  aloneobject  proposed  is  that 
of  developing  and  improving  the  thinking  powers  of  mankind  ....  Laving,  as  we 
do,  in  days  when  intellectuiil  and  scriptural  are  set  down,  practically,  as  opposite 
terms,  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  to  civilize  and  christianize,  to 
make  men  intelli^nt  and  to  make  men  religious,  arc  things  which  have  no  neonso- 
ry,  nor  even  jrassible  connexion,  it  is  well  that  we  sometimes  revert  to  the  matter  of 
fuct :  and  whilst  every  stripling  is  boasting  that  a  great  enlargement  of  mind  iscom* 
ing  on  a  nation,  through  the  pouring  into  all  its  dwellings  a  tide  of  general  info^ 
mat  ion,  it  is  right  to  uphold  the  forgotten  position,  that,  in  caring  for  man  as  an  im- 
mortal  being,  God  can-d  for  him  as  an  intellectual;  and  that,  if  the  biUe  were  but 
read  by  our  artisans  and  peasantry,  we  should  be  surrounded  by  a  far  more  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  population  than  will  appear  on  this  land,  when  the  school- 
master, with  liis  countless  magazines,  shall  have  gone  through  it  in  its  length  sad 
in  its  breadth."'  —  pp.  140-146. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Chalmers.  There  is  much  in 
the  reading  of  Mclvill  to  remind  one  of  Chalmere.  Besides  the 
inannensms  of  expression  common  to  them  both,  they  are  some- 
what alike  in  the  full,  stately,  and  sometimes  timid  and  ambitioas 
movement  of  their  style,  and  in  the  richness  of  their  ampIificatioDB. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them  :  Melvill  is,  we  think,  the 
bettor  writer ;  Chalmers,  the  superior  mind.  Melvill  has  fewer 
faults ;  his  language  is  more  direct,  his  style  more  clear,  and  there 
is  a  higher  rhetoricol  finish  about  it.  You  will  find,  perhaps,  also, 
a  greater  number  of  distinct  thoughts,  combined  and  brought  out 
in  a  due  co-ordination  and  sequence,  in  a  sermon  of  Melvill's,  than 
in  one  of  Chalmers's ;  but  in  Chalmers's,  the  thought  is  richer, 
more  original,  more  profound,  more  comprehensive — awakening 
a  higher  activity  of  the  intellect.  Both  abound  in  amplification ; 
but  the  amplification  of  Melvill  is  chiefly  rhetorical — ofVen,  indeed, 
merely  verbal  repetition,  and  at  the  most,  seldom  showing  any 
thing  higher  than  the  aggregation  and  association  of  images  by  the 
fancy  :  in  Chalmers,  the  intellect  continues  grappling  vrith  the 
thought,  putting  it  in  new,  more  striking,  and  beautiful  liriits  — 
the  fancy  not  only  bringing  her  accumulation  of  images  and  illus- 
trations—  but  often  the  highest  exertion  of  the  imagination  is  seen 
combining,  fuzing,  and  giving  life  to  the  whole. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  we  should  have  listened  to  one  of 
Mel V ill's  sermons  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure ;  but  having 
heard  it,  we  should  possess  it  all ;  we  should  never  care  te  read  it. 
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After  faearifig  a  sermon  from  Chalmers,  we  should  feel  that 
we  had  possessed  ourselves,  indeed,  of  all  the  positions,  all  the 
Uioughts ;  but  we  should  still  wish  to  read  it  once,  for  the  pleasure 
of  noting  more  calmly  the  richness  of  his  combinations,  the  gor- 
geous amplitude  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  singular  blending  in 
the  play  of  the  faculties,  of  Intellect,  Fancy,  and  Imagination. 
But  we  are  reminded  of  one  other  great  preacher  of  this  age,  whose 
keen,  polished,  and  powerful  intellect —  cultivated,  elegant,  and  clas- 
sical taste  — -  compact,  vigorous,  and  beautiful  logic,  fuzed  together, 
and  vivified  by  a  fervid  imagination,  produced  results  of  eloquence 
which  we  should  not  only  have  heard  with  pleasure,  but  may  recur 
to  as  studies,  with  perpetual  delight  and  improvement :  this  was 
Robert  Hall  —  a  man  who,  if  happier  circumstances  had  favored, 
would,  we  believe,  have  left  more  enduring  monuments  of  intel- 
lectual greatness  in  certain  departments  of  production,  than  any 
chat  the  age  has  bequeathed  to  us. 


6.  NUm^  OriUcal  €tnd  Practical^  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  designed 
as  a  general  hdp  to  Bihlical  reatling  and  instruction.  By  George 
Birsa,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New 
York  City  University.  New  York :  1838.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  1. 
pp.  364. 

Tbe  &vorite  object  of  Professor  Bush  is  to  produce  commenta- 
riaa,  not  unworthy  the  scholar,  but  which  will  be  also  practical  and 
instructive  enough,  and  cheap  enough,  for  readers  at  large.  His 
aim  is  high  and  difficult,  but  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  to  his  general 
execution  of  it,  we  are  ready  to  bear  the  testimony  of  decided  ap- 
pTobadon.  He  has,  of  course,  a  more  trying  task  m  Grenesis,  than 
m  Joshua  and  Judges;  his  notes  upon  which  we  commended  in 
oar  kst  number.  Genesis  \°,  if  we  may  so  say,  full  of  the  premi- 
ses of  revriation,  and  the  character  assigned  these  premises  natu- 
rally governs  and  determines  every  system  of  theology.  Genesis, 
also,  is  a  domam  in  which  the  natural  as  well  as  moral  philosopher, 
has  larvely  expatiated.  Professor  Bush  must  be  an  adroit  pilot,  to 
guide  his  reaoer  unharmed  through  all  the  perils  and  temptations 
of  such  a  book  of  destiny  and  speculation.  In  the  main,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  he  is  unusually  fortunate ;  escaping  Scylla,  without 
falling  into  Charybdis. 

More  real  learning  and  genuine  common  sense  will  not  be  found 
in  any  condensed  commentary  on  Genesis,  in  the  English  Ian- 
ffuage :  and  especially  will  no  commentary  of  its  pretensions  be 
nmnd,  united  with  more  freedom  from  system-worship,  and  un- 
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doubted  reverence  for  scripture  as  tbe  actually  rereale^win  of 
Gtnl  —  the  will  of  God  so  revealed,  as  to  be  an  original  and  divine 
authority,  and  not  poor  man's  reflections  on  it,  according  to  the 
most  improved  Socinian  theory  of  inspiration.  Such  freedom  and 
reverence  are,  in  our  view,  the  two  very  foremost  reqniaitfls 
of  an  interpreter  of  scripture ;  and  we  give  Mr.  3ush  ne  more 
praise  than  we  think  his  due,  when  we  say,  we  know  no  one^ 
among  our  American  interpreters,  who  possesses  them  more  fillly. 
If  he  is  in  danger  of  erring  occasionally,  it  is,  peiimWy  in  not 
speaking  out  with  a  strength,  in  which  most  orthcKlox  tneologiaat 
would  cheerfully  sustain  him,  and  in  an  unasked  and  gudeas-coiih 
platsance  to  philosophers. 

For  example,  we  find  him  abandoning  "  Elohim,"  and  '^ns,'' 
(Gen.  i.  26,)  as  not  bearing  upon  questions  about  tbe  Godhead. 
True,  these  are  not  palpable  proo&of  a  Trinity ;  yet  we  are  quite 
inclined  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  forms  of  phraseology  wfakbr 
would  not  have  been  employed,  if  the  Godhead  were  such  an  ab- 
solute unity,  (or  rather  unicity,)  as  the  Socinians  make  it;  yAio 
seem  to  try  to  refine  the  Deity  down  to  a  very  point. 

Then  wo  find  him  saying,  (on  p.  26,)  "  It  is  a  matter  rather  of 
rational  inference,  than  of  express  revelation,  that  the  material 
universe  was  created  out  of  nothing^*  We  had  always  thougftr  that 
"  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  aU  thinea/**  and 
"  ibings  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  m- 
pear,*7  amounted  to  something  more  than  a  "  rational  inference. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  our  author,  (as  on  p.  184,)  again  merely  re- 
commending an  improvement  in  the  punctuation  of  our  common 
English  Bibles.  Why  not  let  us  have  his  own  punctuarion  at  ondet 
for  be  the  word9  of  our  common  version  never  so  invariable,  the 
pointSf  and  the  italics  of  it,  have  been  undergoing  modifications  ever 
since  1611 ;  and  wc  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  any  pie^ 
sumption  in  approaching  them,  with  a  critic's  hand. 

We  hope  Professor  Bush  does  not  mean  to  keep  stereotyped 
prefaces  ready  for  his  volumes,  as  they  severally  appear.  A  por- 
tion of  the  preface  to  his  volume  on  Joshua  and  Judges  is  trans- 
ferred to  this,  and  with  it  bis  former  claim,  "  that,  after  every 
abatement,  much  will  be  font  id  in  the  ensuing  pages,  not  to  be  met 
with  any  where  else."  We  trust  he  does  not  intend  to  make  this 
claim  a  standing  one  ;  for  we  have  formed  an  impression  ef  his 
modesty  and  candor  which  we  are  anxious  to  prolong. 
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I  Carver'*   Traodt  in  Wisconnn.     From  the  third  London  edi- 
^tion.     New  York :  1838.     Harper  and  Broihera.     8 vo.  pp.  376. 

This  work  Yontains  the  record  of  a  tour  made  through  the  re- 
gion of  the  northwestern  lakes  seveniy  years  ago.  Its  author,  Jo- 
nathan Carver,  was  bom  in  1733,  at  Stillwater,  then  in  "  the  pro- 
vince of  Connecticut,  but  now  in  Now  York,"  and  was  descended 
from  William  Joseph  Carver,  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  British  army  in  Ireland,  witli  tho 
tirst  government  of  tiiat  "  province,"  Haviug  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  English  provincial  army,  which  was  disbanded  after  tho 
treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  by  which  tho  northwestern  territory 
was  surrendered  from  France  to  England,  he  commenced  his  jour- 
ney ihrouglk  ihe  northwest  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.  Impelled, 
at  first,  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  ho  gained,  during  hia  sojourn 
nmong  the  then  powerful  tribes  of  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  such 
an  influence,  by  his  prowess  and  address,  that  he  was  constituted  a 
chief,  and  received  an  extensive  grant  of  land,  which  has  been 
-since  well  known  as  the  "  Carver  Grant,"  and  tho  foundation  of  a 
claim  now  pending  in  that  quarter.  In  common  with  the  pioneers 
of  th&l  day,  he  had  endured  extraordinary  hardships,  and  encoun- 
tered perils  in  the  public  seiTice ;  and  having  prepared  bis  journal, 
ha  embarked  for  England  in  1769,  with  a  view  to  obtain  reim- 
buiseraent  from  the  English  government,  for  individual  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred  for  its  benefit.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and,  lingering  through  a  life  of  deprivation,  he  finally 
perished  from  actual  poverty,  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  journal  of  Carver  contains  a  topographical  description  of 
that  country,  and  an  account  of  its  natural  history,  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  is  the  result  of  his  personal  observationa.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  plain  and  quaint  style,  without  the  incredible  BCatemeuts 
which  abound  in  the  work  of  La  Hontan,  or  the  flowing  and  grace- 
ful eloquence  of  Charlevoix.  Carver  was  a  modest  and  true- 
hearted  man.  Some  of  his  facts,  however,  wo  should  be  inclined 
CO  discredit.  These  he  recites  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians^ 
which,  by  the  way.  is  in  many  instances  no  authority  at  all.  Among 
other  things,  he  alludes  to  a  storm  of  ink,  ivhich  rained  on  the  town 
of  Detroit  in  1762,  a  portion  of  which  was  bottled  am!  used  for 
writing.  This  was  said  to  have  been  ominous  of  the  Pootiac 
war  —  a  kind  of  shower  which  would  seem  better  adapted  lo  our 
own  age  i  f  scribbling  and  printing.  The  work  is,  however,  in  the 
m^n,  DS  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  preparnd,  and  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  northwest,  when  under  the  dominion  of  Groat  Bri- 
tain. Tho  English  editions  were  inscribed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  author's  ^end  and  patron.     It   is  well  printed,  and  embel- 
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lished  with  maps,  engrsfingB  illustratiTe  of  natural  hiitary,  Indian 
implements  and  ooslume,  and  a  likeness  of  the  autibor.  Wa  eom- 
mend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 


d.  Memoire  9wr  la  Cauu  ei  le$  J^jpBU  de  la  Fm  mimiiif  im  Ak^ 
clique  et  Aeeteuse,  Par  Mon s.  I'mrar,  lu  a  I'Academie  dea  Sci- 
ences de  Paris.    Seance  da  Lnndi,  20  A^nti  183& 

Although  this  memoir  is  not  exactly  of  the  class  of  litewypnK 
ductioDs  we  have  usually  noticed,  still  as  it  makes  known  aoma  new 
and  highly  interesting  &cts,  it  seemed  to  us  nptoot  of  place»  to  in' 
troduce  it  to  our  readers. 

On  examining  with  a  inicroscope  the  phenomena  wUdi  taka 
place  in  the  fermentation  <^beer,  it  is  discoferadt  diat  tbttjcoAM* 


tion  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  add,  into  which  the  ftrinawionB  pastcf 
the  barley  is  transformed,  in  other  words,  the  safastaDoe  wUn  eon' 
stitutes  the  wort,  is  a  simple  consequence  of  an  act  oC  mntatkik 
This  beautiful  discovery  was  made  veiy  recentlyy  by  ICr.  fTMiikril 
Latour.  Mr.  Turpin,  who  has  particularly  distnmdriMid  kuaaalf 
by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  repeated  aeenarimaals 
of  his  learned  compatriot,  and  communicated  the  zeadtonf  kia  ob- 
servations to  the  French  Academy  of  Scienoesi  at  their  asaadaig^ 
on  the  20th  of  August  last.  These  results  are  pobKahal  jn  tka 
weekly  report  of  the  Academy,  and  are  full  of  cunoua  ftipi^  ^  The 
following  extract  from  them  will  be  enfficient  to  show  tiba  natant  cf 
Mr.  Turpin's  experiments,  and  at  the  same  time  gi?«  an  idea  cf 
the  important  part  performed  by  leaven  in  tha  act  of  ftnnania* 
tion :  \ 

If  a  certdn  quantity  of  fermented  yeast  is  added  to.  tliai  new 
wort  of  beer,  which  already  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  jBiSl 
globules,  aiisinflr  from  the  small  portion  of  fecula  whidi  nriiialSlsia 
the  perisperm  m  barley,  the  microscopic  globules  with  wkioh  das 
yeast  is  furnished  develop  themselves  like  a  forest  of  yoongplntfi^ 
springing  from  seed  sown  in  a  good  soil,  and  produce  «M*ftnji^i» 
vegetable  shoots,  composed  of  five  or  six  joints,  with  a  tnndfnMytn 
branch.  While  the  vegetation  continues,  the  fimnantation'  vftA- 
nues  with  proportional  force ;  when  the  first  cdasos,  the  aaeoni 
ceases  also.  Hence  b  seen  why  the  quantity  of  yeast  incraaaas  hi 
consequence  of  fermentation ;  the  more  active  the  ftnMntatian 
has  been,  the  more  abundant  must  be  the  product 

In  the  fermentation  upon  which  btewing  dependSy  vegataUa  sa» 
Juaoria  are  developed ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  odier  ftrment^. 
tions,  they  are  animalcula.    In  both  cases,  the  little  OKgaiuied  b^ 


f. 
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ingB,  Id  feeding  upon  the  substance  in  fermentation,  separate  the 
elementary  principles  of  which' it  is  formed.  In  the  case  of  beer, 
the  vegetables,  which  Mr.  Turpin  calls  taruia  cerevisiee,  transform 
sugar  into  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  escape  of  the  latter, 
ae  has  long  been  known,  produces  the  effervescence. 


9.  Home  Education.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  First  American,  from 
the  second  London  edition.  New  York  :  1838.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.   12mo.  pp.  322. 

In  speaking  of  such  a  book  as  this,  upon  such  a  subject,  we  are  in 
danger  of  swelling  our  remarks  to  a  volume.  It  is  so  full  of  pure 
thoughts,  sound  principles,  and  important  suggestions  upon  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  moment,  we  would  gladly  go  beyond  our  limits 
and  point  out  its  merits  in  detail.  As  we  cannot  do  this  to  any 
extent,  we  will  do  something  better,  and  heartily  recommend  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  done  no  small  service  to  the  community,  if  we  are  instrumen- 
tal in  causing  it  to  be  more  extensively  read  and  followed. 

The  author  is  no  stickler  for  some  new  system  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  he  does  not  believe  that  he  has  discovered  the  long  sought 
royal  road  to  knowledge ;  he  has  studied  the  nature  of  the  human 
mmd,  and  watched  its  development  in  his  own  children,  and 
this  volume  is  the  result  of  his  study,  and  his  practical  observation 
upon  intellectual  culture.  To  this  branch  of  education  it  is  wholly 
confined,  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  and  moral  culture,  not,  as  he 
observes  in  his  introduction,  that  he  assigns  to  them  a  subordinate 
place,  but,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  give,  he  leaves  for  the 
present  those  subjects  which  he  recognises  as  of  "  supreme  impor- 
tance." Although  the  work  treats  particularly  of  home  education, 
the  author  does  not  come  forth  as  its  champion  in  opposition  to 
public  education;  he  frankly  acknowledges  the  advantage  of  school 
discipline,  as  a  general  rule,  for  boys,  and  claims  the  no  less  ob- 
vious advantages  of  home,  as  the  best  school  for  girls.  But  while 
he  acknowledges  as  above  the  general  advantages  of  public  educa- 
tion for  boys,  he  maintains  that  home  education,  even  for  them, 
may  oflen  produce  some  beneficial  results  not  to  be  derived  from 
schools ;  and  we  confess,  that  strong  as  we  are  in  the  cause  of 
public  education,  we  are  glad  to  see  this  obvious  truth  placed  on 
the  right  ground.  A  consideration  of  the  difference  in  the  capacity 
and  dispositions  of  children,  and  of  the  great  puiposes  to  be  effect- 
ed by  education,  will  suggest  to  every  one  the  principal  areuments 
urged  by  our  author  in  &vor  of  his  position.     The  reasoning  may 
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be  stronger  in  its  applicftlion  to  England  than  to  our  eoaCiyp  but 
it  has  iu  force  here,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  the 

justice  of  his  conclusion,  that 

"  The  school-bred  man  is  of  one  sort,  and  the  home-bred  man  of  anodMr;  the 
community  has  need  of  both,  nor  could  ainr  maMnrai  be  mneh  manto  be  itJfkumF- 
ted,  nor  ,any  tyranny  of  fasnion  more  to  be  resisted,  than  such  ae  ahonld  noder 
public  education  from  first  to  last  compulsory  and  UBiYersal." 

Still  more  heartily  do  we  concor  in  the  sentiments  of  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  Gills  should  then  be  educated  at  home,  with  a  constant  rnoDeetkNi  that  thdr 
brothers,  and  the  fiiture  oom]>anion8  of  their  UTee,  we  at  the  saae  time  «i  sdM»l„ 
making  certain  acquisitions,  indeed,  dipping  into  the  Gredt  drapi%  and  the  like, 
but  receiving  a  very  partial  training  or  the  mind  in  the  beet  smae;  o^,  pev^pii 
only  such  a  training  as  chance  may  direct}-  and  that  they  will  muni  to  Aair 
homes,  wanting  in  genuine  sentiment,  and  in  the  refinements  of  the  beut.  Gnk 
yrell  taught  at  home,  may  tadtly  compel  their  brothera  to  M,  if  not  to 


when  the^  return  fixun  school.  tHat,  although  they  may  hsTe  gone  som^  way  \i^ 
yond  their  sisters  in  mere  scholarslup,  or  in  mathenuitieal  praAaoiey,  tlvy  aia 
actuallv  inferior  to  them  in  TarietjT^otinlbnnation,  in  eorreetnev  of  uuite,  aM  ia 
sral; 


general  maturity  ofunderrtanding^  aa  well  ae  in  pwiwiety  of  eondiMl»  in 
yemment,  iq  steadiness  and  elevation  of  prindple.  and  ia  ferae  jnd  dolh  of 
ing.  With  young  men  of  ingenuous  tempera,  this  consrimwrnaa  of  their  m09b( 
superiority  in  points  which  every  day  they  will  bemorewiHinjg  to  deem  hnpottasl, 
may  be  turned  to  the  best  account  under  a  discreet  parentalguiduiee,  and  laay 
become  the  means  of  the  most  beneficial  reaction  in  their  mocal  senthnrnte.* 

We  must  again  lament  tho  necessity  of  leavinff  unsoifl  to  vnA 
of  what  we  wished  to  say  of  this  delightful  book,  psiiticJIikriy  of 
the  two  admirable  chapters  on  "  Happmess,  the  neceaaasY  ooodi- 
tion  of  home  education/'  and  "  Family  love  and  order  ;**  noae  on 
the  "  Three  Periods  of  early  life/'  and  those  containing  §k  ^  Amp 
lysis  of  the  Intellectnal  Faculties,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  epikiBvedr 
each/'  In  the  conclusion  of  the  yolume  are  found  many  origfaial 
suggestions  on  the  culture  of  the  conceptive  ftcnlty,  in  camMKioii 
with  language,  the  training  of  the  sense  of  resemblance  add  vala*' 
tion,  the  perception  of  analogy  and  the  expansion  of  the  raaaoBiifl^ 
faculties,  all  of  them  indicating  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  a  profiiand 
study  of  the  human  mind.  Before  dismissing  this  adniiraBIe  book, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  make  another  short  extract,  it  is  ao  ftdl  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  may  be  of  so  much  pracdcal  service  t 


"  Whatever  certainty  parenu  may  have  of  securing  future 
affluence,  for  their  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt — at  least  I  have  none'-^sf  the 
desirableness,  in  reG:ard  as  well  to  physical  health  aa  to  the  moral  aeniiaMai^aBd 
even  the  finest  intellectual  tastes,  or  a  practical  concernment  with  domeetia  AMke. 
A  substantial  feminine  industry,  and  a  manual  acquaintance  with  the  lotffaie  of 
fiunily  comfi>rt,  fives  solidity  to  the  muscular  system,  and  aoUdity  alao  to  the)odf- 
ment; — it  dispeb  romantic  and  morbid  sensitiveness,  inspires  peraonal  iDn|MiH 
dence,  dismisses  a  thousand  artificial  solicitudes,  breaks  through  eicUy  asUilM 
and,  in  a  word,  gives  a  tranquil  consistency  to  the  mind,  on  the  beaie  id  whUki 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  female  character  may  seounly  rest," 

We  hope  that  eyery  one  who  has  read  the  Ihrst  pavagrapli  ia 
**  Home  as  Found,"  will  read  the  foregoing,  an^  jn4g9  ^UfiB  a 
trast  in  the  two  pictures. 
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10.  Amencan  Education^  or  Strictures  on  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and 

Practicability  of  a  System  of  National  Education,  suited  to  the 

United  States.    By  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers.     With  an  Intro- 

duclory  Letter,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.      New  York  : 

1838.    John  S.  Taylor.     12mo.  pp.  364. 

Wb  make  it  a  rule  to  read  every  work,  especially  every  Aineri- 
can  worky  on  the  subject  of  education,  which  issues  from  the  press ; 
and  without  this  rule,  the  darum  et  venerabile  nomen,  which  stands. 
on  the  title  p8«;e,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  volume  now  in  hand,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cdl  our  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  work  which 
is  veiy  properly  introduced  to  public  notice,  under  so  high  a  sanc- 
tion, K>r  its  great  object  is  to  impress  upon  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try the  value  and  importance  of  general  education,  established  upon 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity,  and  which  shall  lisad  not  only 
to  afi  useful  knowledge,  but  also  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  witn 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  a  practical  observance  of  their  injunc- 
tions. The  cause  is  one  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  it  is  not 
feebly  supported  by  Mr.  Peers,  although  it  might  have  been  more* 
powerfbliy.  To  all  who  have  made  the  subject  a  study,  his  work 
offins  nothing  new ;  to  those  who  have  not  before  given  it  atten- 
tion, it  wiU  be  found  highly  instructive  and  valuable. 


11.  SUmieyf  or  the  Recollections  of  a  Man  of  the  World.    Phila-^ 
delphia :  1838.     Lea  &  Blanchard.    2  vols.  12mo. 

This  work  strikes  us  as  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  undeniable- 
tokens  of  superior  power  (and  therein  of  promise  for  the  future)* 
on  the  part  of  its  author.  Who  he  is,  we  have  no  conception,  and 
we  shall  speak  of  the  book  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  —  as  the  first 
work  of  a  new  and  unknown  writer.  Coosidered  in  itself,  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is,  we  think,  imperfect  —  deficient 
in  ariMeal  construction.  It  is  clearly,  however,  the  production  of 
an  original,  vigorous,  and  richly  cultivated  mind.  The  style  of 
cultivation  displayed  is,  indeed,  for  this  country,  singularly  choice 
and  rare ;  suc^  as  instantly  awakens  our  most  genial  good-will  and 
respect.  This  sentiment  is  heightened  by  the  manifestation  of 
equally  rare  powers  of  original  reflection,  and  independent  think- 
ing —  of  opinions,  tastes,  and  sentiments,  formed,  not  adopted. 

We  have  said  the  book  is  defective  in  its  construction  as  a  work 
of  art.  '  To  make  our  meaning  clear,  we  must  grive  a  glance  —  it 
can  be  only  a  glance  —  at  the  outline  of  the  story. 


Smhf.  [Jamuy, 

Stuikjf  die  bero,  emeraw  ffom  eoDege,  and  finds  kh  jiMtliful 
hopes  of  lofwe  dissppcMiitea ;  the  Utttvj  finiie»  wUdb  love  bed  ni- 
spmd  him  to  seek  sad  win,  becomes  wortbleis;  be  easli  off  the 
thoosfat  of  both,  and  with  a  cold  heart  and  calm  bearing  takea  Us 
position  as  a  man  of  the  worid  in  theupper  codes  efaneieCfv  in 
which  his  fiunil j  and  ciicnmstances  place  him.  Hera  he  irtsaH 
with  a  xemarkable  penon,  disdnguisned  finr  hi|^  branding  and 
eminent  abilities— a  comddeted  member  of  dm  bi^haat  society, 
indio  turns  oat  to  be  die  maBter-s[nrit  of  an  o^ganaaped  body  of 
swindlers  and  gamblon,  and  whp  had  scmie  yean  bafiins  ftandn- 
lendy  dispossessed  Stanley's  ftdier  of  immense  eatatea.  TUafiM; 
however,  is  only  gradually  unfolded ;  and  die  inctdewts  oiwnected 
with  this  development,  and  with  die  stmgg^  of  Scanlqjao  tmraidi 
the  mystery  and  regain  the  defiranded  estates,  mdke  vp  a  rtOKT.oJF 
intense  interest,  foil  of  strange  Castle^-Ud<4plio  aeanea^  and  of 
tragic  events. 

The  development  of  die  story  is  intezrupted  try  nrnnerami  dfai- 
ner-table  and  evening^arty  diiJogues  and^dJsynsJdoBa'-ofKni  sn 
infinity  of  topics  pertammg  to  speculatum,  to  ait»  td  liliemliin»anl 
to  life.  In  diose,  without  stopping  to  nodcepscdoidiity 
noble  truths,  nobly  set  out,  and  some  heresies  (as  wb 
them)  of  opinion  put  forward  as  true,  we  discover  Ina  flnea 
of  the  hieh  talents  and  rich  culdvadon  of  die  andior*  Buff  haM  k 
it  is  precisely  that  his  defects  as  an  artist  are  apparent  There  is 
a  want  of  proportion  between  the  mysterious  elementa  ofdis  sloij 
and  these  long  conversations :  they  come  in  at  the  vary  tnae  When 
die  excited  imagination  of  die  reader  cannot  wait  to  bear  dMm* 
It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  it  is  fifbSke  fbr 
men's  destinies  to  hang  suspended,  while  dinners  ara  to  life  MMif 
and  long  convenations  are  to  be  had  at  them  which  have  no  tttat 
tion  to  die  pending  destiny.  Still  we  say  that  more  waXaAj  of 
judgment  and  power  as  an  artist,  would  have  so  constmelM  die 
unfolding  of  the  elements  of  intenser  interest,  as  that  the  rendei^s 
mind  would  acquiesce  in  these  pauses,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  diesa 
conversations  without  so  much  impadence  for  die  final  do(fdop- 
ment.  This,  in  addition  to  a  due  conduct  of  the  main  ttunyiwim 
be  done  by  subordinate  incidents,  having  some  perceivable  reiacioil 
to  the  main  movement,  and  by  throwing  more  of  characterisl&BaDd 
individual  interest  around  the  persons  of  die  interlocutots.- 

The  moral  of  the  work,  as  we  take  it,  is  sound  andan-JuMTtnt 
— namely,  that  the  most  stupendous  endowments  of  lutaPeMll 
power,  employed  in  speculation  and  in  acdon,  yet  for  seUbh  or 
criminal  ends,  can  never  suffice  for  happiness ;  but  diat  Aa  sOMS 
of  inward  contradiction,  which  cannot  be  effectually  discanhdlf 
sooner  or  later  becomes  die  source  of  unendurable  miseiEy»  Ofoi  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  complete  and  splendid  success.  Fxaia  the 
defect  of  construcdon  adverted  to,  and  firom  die  hurried  and  h 
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fident  development  entailed  by  it  at  the  last,  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
fect in  the  mode  of  the  final  development,  —  it  has,  however,  re- 
sulted, that  this  profound  moral  is  not  impressed  with  a  quarter  of 
the  force  it  might  have  been ;  and  thus  the  very  idea,  which,  if  any 
thing,  constitutes  the  unity  and  sufficient  reason  of  the  work,  is  not 
realized ;  indeed  we  should  not  wonder  if  by  many  readers  it  were 
not  perceived  at  all. 

We  have  made  these  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  this  no- 
vel, not  merely  because  this  class  of  writings  has  become  one  of 
the  most  general  and  powerful  elements  among  the  intellectual 
and  moral  influences  of  the  age,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed 
to  claim  our  attention ;  for  our  press  teems  with  silly  and  stupid 
novels  of  native  and  still  more  of  foreign  product,  which  we  feel 
no  call  to  notice,  because  their  sheer,  unredeemed  silliness  and  stu- 
pidity, is  quite  enough  to  defeat  the  attempt  to  read  them,  on  the 
part  of  sensible  persons,  or  else  to  limit  their  harm  to  the  time 
wasted  in  the  reading  of  them,  on  the  part  of  silly  people  whom  our 
influence  can  never  reach.  But  we  have  noticed  tnis  work  because 
it  is,  in  many  respects,  of  a  far  higher  order  than  the  bulk  of  cur- 
rent novels :  with  all  its  defects,  we  regard  it  as  a  work  of  genius. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  attributing  it  to  a  mind  not  yet  fully  ma- 
tured and  self-possessed,  and  one,  therefore,  in  which  reflection 
and  tbe  practice  of  production  will  perfect  the  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  of  construction'—  then  we  say  that  the  writer  of  this 
work  has  evinced  powers,  which,  if  exerted  and  directed  aright, 
will  give  him  a  great  influence  over  the  most  cultivated  and  think- 
ing portion  of  the  young  minds  of  the  country.  We  are  anxious 
that  the  moral  spirit  of  this  influence  should  be  pure  and  lofly,  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  good  and  right :  then  let  the  author's  powers 
have  their  fiill  development,  and  freest  action. 


12.  BabyUm :  A  Poem,    By  C.  W.  Everest.    Hartford :  1838. 
Canfield  and  Robins.    8vo.  pp.  48. 

Wb  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  the  author, 
by  sending  us  his  book,  has  invited  —  award  any  very  high  praise 
to  this  production,  (^nsidered  as  a  poem ;  nor  can  we  say  there  is 
enouffh  of  poetry  in  it  to  make  it  clear  that  the  author  possesses 
the  gift  of  genuine  poetic  power,  which  might  hereafter  show  itself 
in  8  true  poem.  This  piece  displays  some  talent  for  rhyme,  some 
ear  lor  melody  and  rhydim ;  but  no  creative  genius.  The  staple  of 
the  poem  consists  of  mere  centos  of  common  poetic  thought  and 
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expression,  often  extremely  hackneyed,  and  sometimes  deformed 
by  palpable  falsities  and  meannesses  of  imagery  or  langnage ;  and 
at  the  best,  scarcely  anything  but  "brave  words"  —  the  body  with- 
out the  soul  of  poetry.  As  a  specimen,  a  very  &yorable  one  loo, 
of  the  piece,  and  yet  illustrating  nearly  every  thing  above  remn^- 
ed,  take  the  following  stanza : 

"  The  City  spread  abroad  her  sheltering  arms, 
To  shield  her  fleeing  sons  in  danger's  hour. 
There  safe  at  rest,  they  smiled  at  War's  alannis, 
Nor  feared  their  vaunting  foe's  eluded  power ; 
Nor  recked  that  gathering  clouds  of  wrath  might  lower : 
While  firee,  without,  came  Persia's  joyful  son, 
Gay  as  a  lover  to  his  lady's  bower: 
And  ere  the  day's  eventful  light  was  done. 
Close  pressed  his  guarded  lines  in  siege  round  Babylon." 

There  are  four  really  fine  lines,  and  nearly  the  only  ones  iriuch 
we  can  find  that  possess  any  beauty  or  any  poetic  merit : 

"  Alas,  for  human  greatness !  and  alas, 
For  glory's  splendor  on  a  morul  brow, 
The  stateliest  realms  must  dovm  to  ruin  pass. 
And  mightiest  monarchs  to  a  mightier,  bow.' 

If  these  be  a  genuine  product  of  the  author,  and  notscenio, 
that  is,  whatever  there  may  be  that  is  like  them,  (and  there  ii 
plenty,)  yet  if  these  lines  are  his  own,  (and  we  shall  not  question 
It,)  we  will  not  say  but  he  may  yet  write  something  worth  a  warm- 
er praise  than  we  can  bestow  upon  this  piece,  especially^  if  he 
be  a  young  man ;  for,  the  aloofness  of  his  topic  from  his  Mnooal 
feelings,  the  sense  of  melody  evinced,  and  lastly,  though  m  a  less 
degree,  the  play  of  fancy  he  has  shown  in  combining  even  com- 
mon and  hackneyed  images  — are  thines  which  we  generally 
consider  specific  accompaniments  of  poetic  power. 


i'S.  A  Grammatical  Analysis  of  Selections  from  the  Hebrew  8er^ 
tureSf  icith  an  Exercise  on  Hebrew  Composition,  13y  Isaac  Nok]>- 
iiKiMBR,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Munich ; 
W^tossor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  Laneuagea,  and 
Acuui;  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  ihe  University  of  New  Yorkr 
Now  York :  1838.     Wiley  and  Putnam.     8vo.  pp.  148. 

\\  »  tonnor  number,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  te 
^.Vviv*  Nor\lhoimer*8  "Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan* 
<u.v(%\"  Aiul  recommended  it  to  the  biblical  student,  as  a  work 
M^v«;^*«tlu^  a  thorough  acqusiintance  with  the  subject,  a  profonnd 
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knowledge  of  ibe  philosophy  of  language,  unusual  originality,  and 
B  degree  of  precision  and  pei'spicutiy  by  no  means  common  in  thta 
claofi  of  publication  a. 

The  publication  before  us  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation 
of  the  author's  grammar,  and  is  to  be  followed,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  by  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  Syntax.  Thus  tlie  student 
of  the  sacred  tongue  will  be  furnished  with  a  complete  grammati- 
cal apparatus,  which,  with  the  iexicographal  helps  already  in  use, 
may  enable  hira,  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  to  read  and 
antdyze  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

In  casting  our  eye  on  the  "  Grammatical  Analysis,"  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  its  typographical  oxe* 
cutioQ.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  Grammar,  it  bears  honorable 
testimony  to  the  care  and  taste  of  the  superintendent  of  the  press, 
and  BO  far  as  we  h.ive  examined,  its  accuracy  is  not  inferior  to  its 
beauty.  In  a  work  of  this  kiud,  correctness  of  refei-euces,  and 
clearness  of  typography,  are  circumstances  very  far  from  unim- 
portant. 

In  the  matter  of  the  work,  too,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  evi- 
dence that  the  author  has  looked  at  every  reference  with  his  own 
eyes,  has  carefully  prepared  every  part  of  his  work,  and  thus  has 
secured  to  it  an  accuracy  for  which  the  learner  will  be  the  more 
grateful  in  proportion  as  ho  advances. 

In  acquiring  a  dead  language,  the  pupil's  success  depends  very 
much  on  his  careful  attention  to  grammatical  analysis.  It  is  the 
design  of  publications,  such  as  that  before  us,  "reading  books," 
"  praxes,"  "  chrestomathies,"  as  they  are  usually  called,  to  assist 
the  learner  in  the  process  of  analysis,  explaining  to  him  what  may 
be  obscure,  by  means  of  a  constant  reference  to  the  grammatical 
rules.  Doctor  Nordheimer  has  made  a  very  judicious  selection 
of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  what  may  be  called  the  first 
part,  he  gives  a  grammatical  analysis,  the  less  minute  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advances,  of  various  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  selected 
chiefly  from  Genesis  and  Exodus,  but  containing  one  section 
from  Leviticus,  and  three  from  Deuteronomy.  This  part  is  con- 
fined to  prose  compositions.  The  other  part,  which  consists  of 
"  select  portions  of  poetry,"  comprehends  the  most  important  of 
the  Psalms,  which  are  generally  considered  as  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  and  such  sections  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea.  Joel,  and 
Micah,  as  bear  more  directly  on  the  same  great  subject.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  his  book  will  be  extensively  tlsed 
by  students  of  divinity,  whether  connected  with  theological  semi- 
naries, or  receiving  private  instruction.  Throughout  his  work,  the 
author  has  confined  himself  almost  invariably  to  a  "  gramfaatical 

aljrais,"  as  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
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242  Stranger  in  China.    Peter  Pilgrim.       [January, 

**  The  solution  of  ezeeedcal  difficulties  has  been  left  ahnost  entirdy  to  the  profiBs- 
sor,  or  to  works  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject,  for  the  advantageous  use  otwluch 
the  student  will  nnd  hunself,  by  means  of  his  grammatical  investigations,  well 
prepared.  When,  however,  the  real  or  apparent  difficulty  of  a  passage  turns  upon 
a  grammatical  point,  it  has  been  carefully  considered ;  and  in  this  manner,  many 
suggestions  have  been  made,  which  the  critical  expounders  of  the  scriptures  may 
not  find  entirely  destitute  of  interest." —  Preface^  p.  vii. 

We  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  author,  in  subsequent  editions, 
to  leave  the  solution  of  exegetical  difficulties  not  only  "  almost," 
but  altogether  to  the  instructor,  or  to  publications,  the  direct  object 
of  which  is  interpretation.  He  would  thus  g^ve  a  more  perfect 
unity  to  his  work,  and  leave  the  whole  responsibility  of  interpre- 
tation where  it  properly  belongs. 


14.  The  Stranger  in  China  ;  or,  the.  Fan-qui'i  Vint  to  the  Cdeitial 
Empire,  in  1836 — 7.  By  C.  Toogood  Downing,  Esq.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Philadelphia :  1S3S,  Lei 
and  Blanchard.     2  vols.  12mo. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  wearies  you  with  the  tedious  slow- 
ness  of  his  progress,  and  with  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions  of 
trivial  scenes  and  objects,  in  getting  from  Whampoa  to  Canton. 
But  once  there,  he  becomes  more  interesting ;  and  thoogli  some* 
what  of  the  same  needless  prolixity  of  detail  continues  to  mark  the 
work,  yet  on  the  whole  it  contains  for  the  general  reader  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  society,  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  religion,  art,  agriculture,  products,  manufactures,  etc, 
of  the  Chinese  ;  together  with  a  digest  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing matters  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers  relative  to  the  history, 
traditions,  etc.,  of  that  remarkable  people. 


15.  Peter  Pilgrim  ;  or,  a  Rambler's  Recollections,  By  the  Author 
of  Calavar,  Nick  of  the  Woods,  etc.  Philadelphia :  1838.  Lea 
and  Blanchard.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Two  volumes  of  extremely  agreeable  stories  and  fancies,  in- 
stinct with  the  same  free  and  joyous  spirit,  the  same  fine  humor, 
the  same  quick  sight  of  characteristic  traits  and  graphic  style  of 
delineation,  which  characterized  "  Nick  of  the  "Woods."     Without 
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making  any  high  pretension  for  the  yolumes,  which  we  are  sure 
the  author  would  not  do,  we  commend  them  as  affording  a  very 
pleasant  and  no  wise  injurious  pastime.  "Merry  the  Miner/* 
•*  The  Extra  Lodger,"  and  "  The  Bloody  Broad  Horn,"  we  would 
signalize  as  particularly  agreeable. 


16.    Vdoico  ;    a    Tragedy^  in  Jive  acts.      By   Epes  Sabobnt. 
New  York :  1838.    Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo.  pp.  110. 

We  have  read  this  play  with  very  high  gratification,  and  we  con- 
sider it  creditable  to  Mr.  Sargent,  and  far  superior  to  most  of  this 
class  of  productions  in  our  country.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
distinction  which  we  should  make  in  judging  of  it,  considered  as  a 
work  designed  for  representation  —  to  produce,  that  is,  the  great- 
est amount  of  the  finest ''  stage  effect,"  or  considered  as  a  dramatic 
poem,  as  a  poetic  creation  designed,  under  the  form  of  a  drama, 
though  not  necessarily  implying  representation,  to  unfold  and  em- 
body the  profounder  action  and  conflict  of  the  elementary  passions 
of  human  nature.  To  this  latter  class  of  works  belong  many  of 
Joanna  BaOUe's  plays,  which  could  never  be  adequately  represent- 
ed; in  this  class,  we  should  also  include  Coleridge's  Remorse,  not- 
withstanding the  success  it  met  with  in  representation.  Of  Velas- 
co  we  think  nigher  as  an  acting  play,  than  as  a  dramatic  poem.  In 
order  to  rank  with  the  great  works  of  the  latter  class,  it  should  have 
more  depth  of  thought,  and  more  of  the  profounder  working  of  the 
passions,  so  modified  by  the  traits  and  mcidents  of  the  individual 
personages,  as  to  produce  a  new  combination  and  utterance  of  that 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  universal  humanity. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  good  play ;  the  style  is  faultless :  there  are 
no  meannesses  of  thought  or  expression  —  nothing  to  jar  with  the 
sense  of  propriety.  The  common  stock  of  universal  passion  is 
well  combined  with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  the  piece ;  the 
unity  of  the  action  is  well  preserved  ;  the  movement  is  natural  and 
lively ;  and  the  conclusion  fully  satbfies  the  conditions  of  tragric 
catastrophe:  indeed,  in  this  last  respect,  we  think  Mr.  Sargent  has 
shown  uncommon  skill  in  producing  the  conviction  that  death  is 
the  only  desirable  relief  of  the  lovers  from  their  heart-breaking 
situation.  This  modifies  our  syippathy,  and  reconciles  us  to  their 
&te ;  and  thus  realizes  what  we  consider  the  true  idea  of  a  tragic 
catastrophe. 
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17.  Fireside  Education.    By  the  Aathor  of  Peter  Pariey's  Talei. 
New  York :  1838.    F.  J.  Huntington.     12mo.  pp.  396. 

The  title  of  this  hook  is  distinctive  and  appropriate ;  it  is  alio 
an  honest  one ;  it  holds  out  no  promise,  which  the  book  itself  does 
not  fully  perform.  It  does  not  treat  of  home  education,  as  a  sah- 
stitute  for  a  public  one,  but  of  the  former  as  a  neceasaiy  anteoe* 
dent  and  complement  of  the  latter.  The  author,  as  is  weU  known, 
has  manifested  an  extraordinary  talent  in  comprehending  the  ca- 
pcu^ities  and  tastes  of  children,  and  in  preparing  for  their  use  Tari- 
ous  series  of  tales,  upon  every  instructive  and  interesting  subiect 
within  their  comprehension.  We  would  not  be  understood  as 
commending  this  system  of  instruction  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  carried  it,  —  we  meant  only  to  intimate  that  what  he  aimed  lo 
do,  he  has  done  well,  and  that  such  a  direction  of  his  mind  for  to 
long  a  period,  must  have  prepared  him  to  think  and  write  well  on  dbe 
great  question  he  has  now  discussed.  This  inference,  in  our  view, 
is  fully  sustained  by  the  work  before  us ;  it  is  safe,  sensible,  judi* 
cious,  — which  is  high  praise  for  a  work  on  education,  in  uew 
days,  when  all,  docti  Hnaoctique,  are  writing  upon  it.  Under  die 
general  heads  of  religion,  morals,  health,  amusements,  intellectnsl 
culture,  accomplishments,  and  manners,  he  happily  illustrates  die 
important  influences  of  home  training  and  incidental  fire^de  sog>- 
gestion  and  instruction.  Many  of  his  notions  are  old,  very  old,  as 
old  even  as  the  days  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  whose  simple  in- 
junction, **  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  is  toe  es- 
sence of  all  that  can  be  written  to  promote  the  same  end ;  and  it 
is  the  particular  object  of  this  work  to  show  how  much,  nay,  how 
entirely  this  training  depends  upon  the  instructions  received  be- 
neath the  paternal  roof.  It  is  written  in  the  pleasant,  lively  style 
of  the  author,  and  is  worthy  of  a  careful  readmg  by  every  one,  es- 
pecially by  those  to  whom  the  subject  has  a  peculiar  interesL 


18.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics.  Designed  chiefly  for  ikt  umc  of 
CoUeges  and  Students  at  Law.  Part  L  By  Francis  Libbse. 
Boston  :  1838.     C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.     8vo.  pp.  443. 

Were  we  not  unwilling  that  the  author  of  this  excellent  work 
should  suppose  we  pay  so  little  respect  to  him  or  to  the  public,  as 
to  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  we  should  defer  all  our  remarks  upon 
it,  until  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  when  we  intend  to  give 
it  that  attention  which  it  deserves,  both  on  account  of  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  subject,  and  of  tbe  ability  with  which  it  is  treated. 
We  read  this  first  part,  when  it  came  from  the  press,  with  gpreat 
care,  and  with  almost  unmingled  pleasure.  .  Although  it  is  "  de- 
signed chiefly  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  students  at  law,"  it  would 
be  a  most  useful  manual  for  every  citizen  in  our  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  faults  of  our  system,  that  it  gives  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  all,  without  taking  due  care  that  the  duties  of  citizens  are 
imderstood  by  any.  There  was  comparatively  little  danger  in 
such  a  course,  in  the  beginning  of  our  existence  as  an  independent 
nation,  when  the  true  principles  of  liberty  were  imderstood  and 
valued  by  the  people,  who  had  fought  to  obtain  it ;  but  now  that 
men  have  become  worshippers  of  its  false  image,  it  is  highly  desi- 
rable that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
of  their  idolatry.  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  will  well  serve 
that  purpose,  and  taking  a  hint  from  Mr.  Cooper,  we  may  say,  that 
it  would  be  far  better  mr  the  people,  on  our  ereat  national  anni- 
versary, to  listen  to  a  chapter  irom  it,  than  to  the  idle  declamations 
which  are  then  poured  forth  upon  our  former  glory  and  our  pros- 
pective greatness.  We  are  beginning  to  be  rich  in  commentaries 
upon  the  great  questions  of  politics  and  government,  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  that  their  influence  will  now  be  seen  upon  the  people 
in  a  wiser  practical  exercise  of  their  political  rights.  Doctor  Lie- 
ber's  second  part  promises  "  a  discussion  of  those  many  relations 
in  which  a  citizen  finds  himself  called  upon  to  act,  and  for  which, 
however  important,  the  positive  law  does  not  or  cannot  furnish  a 
sufficient  rule  of  action,"  and  we  wait  only  for  its  appearance,  to 
enter  with  him  into  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  topics  the 
whole  work  naturally  suggests.  We  now  add  no  more,  except  to 
say  that  this  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  as  indeed  are  all  books 
sent  forth  by  the  same  publishers. 


19.  The  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  J,  "E,  Cellerier,  Jun.,  Professor  of  Criticism  and 
Sacred  Antiquities  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  With  Notes 
and  References,  by  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.  Boston  :  1838. 
Weeks,  Jordan,  and  Co.     12mo.  pp.  254. 

This  appears  to  be  a  well  executed  translation  of  a  popular  ex- 
hibition of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  We 
have  been  unable  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  and  can  therefore  say  no  more,  than  that  in 
addition  to  the  earlier  sources,  it  seems  to  combine  the  fruits  of  the 


14*.^  Scott  and  tJie  Ballantynes.  [January, 

Tu-r?  r??oent  labors  of  Hug  in  the  critical,  and  of  Olshausen  in  the 
it>;'.fr.cul  branch  of  the  investigation ;  the  method  and  order  are 
luiirnnw,  and  the  style  clear  and  animated. 


JU.  Ra'fitation  of  the  Misstatements  and  Calumnies  contained  in  Mr. 
LKH;\'.'i€trt's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,,  respecting  the  Messrs, 
HuiUi/uyHt'.  By  the  Trustees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
!v\i.L v.NTY.vE.     Boston:  1838.     James  Monroe  and  Company. 


I'Jiuo. 


I'lii^  pamphlet  contains  a  full  and  perfect  vindication  of  the 
'>dl!;iiuytios  trom  every  charge  brought  against  them  in  Mr.  Lock- 
idu*  lite  of  Scott,  and  completely  removes  every  impression  to 
-.iicii  Jlscrodit  made  upon  our  minds  by  Mr.  Lockhait.  Moreover, 
'C  >.iiiciusively  shows,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  himself,  never  enter- 
Hi'.x-u  iny  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  rectitude  or  honor  of  his  part- 
•K^H.  -mt,  itn  the  contrary,  that  he  cherished  towards  them,  to  the 
li^iC.  -iiuliuiitii^hed  sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  put 
■vjoiui  .1  dtnibt,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  living,  would  never  have 
viiuMvautl  or  permitted  such  a  representation  of  his  relations  with 
:i?o  '>aIl:ii»tynos,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  has  given. 

S'  -HI   iVpin  the  misfortunes  of  Scott  being  chargeable  to  the 

'mIIaiicnmi*^.  it  i"*  established  beyond  question,  that  the  bankruptcy 

i  ''K'  'vnst*  of  Bullantyne  and  Company,  was  solely  owing  to  the 

■i.'ni'si*  uv'v»ii\modations  allowed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  upon  the 

,aie  •£  '•*•»**  l)v>use,  for  his  ovm  private  uses,  beyond  all  that  was 

...t  A»  uiii  'lom  the  fair  profits  of  the  business.     It  was  doubtless 

.•  .-iu>i  'u   :i«-'  P^rt  of  the  Ballantynes,  to  allow  this  immense  float- 

^t«r{iiui\v:iiiion,  with  all  its  ruinous  load  of  discounts,  stamp 

c>*    tc     •»  Si-ott;  but  this  was  a  want  of  proper  business  man- 

"w..«.iu.    *  ^*'^  5>i*ott  never  complained  of;  nor  is  it  the  error 

^  .,..Ai.'«.*l    ^  '>  Ml*.  T-iOckhart.     Apart  from  this  single  error,  it 

*  ^^.v   »»«  .txi  that  the  proper  business  of  the  house  was  well 

,  ..!t>!.*.v    .viijueted ;   that  while  Sir  Walter  was  drawing 

^    .^.;»-«.>5,t>  •*'^**"  ^^®  house,  besides  receiving  almost  every 

».».**•  iv"  vid,  0!iiH»cially  from  James  Ballantyne,  in  carrying 

tf%w*   viH^vsino  Ballantynes  themselves  received  nothing 

^    *>La  a*  'h?  vo»d  the  means  of  a  moderate  and  reasonable 

"*"  ~  ^       ...  sai  tor  those  accommodations  extended  to  Scott, 

**      ^^^  •Hjvei  ha>'e  been  involved  in  difficulties ;  and  that 

* ""  ^ ^.^^ii  '.vith  Scott  ceased,  the  afiairs  of  the  house,  un- 

,   .-^^>^ufc    »i'  J  times  Ballantyne,  became  thriving  and 
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By  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  trustees,  it  appears 
that  the  liabilities  which  devolved  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  m»m  his 
connexion  with  the  Ballantynes,  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  But  these  were  truly  and  properly  his  own  personal 
liabilities — the  money  had  been  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  house 
for  his  own  private  use  —  had  been  absorbed  at  Abbotsford,  and 
when  the  day  of  disaster  came,  Abbotsford  was  found  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  creditors.  This  transfer,  indeed,  involves  nodiing 
to  the  dishonor  of  Scott ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  in  assuming 
these  liabilities  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  Sir  Walter  acted  not 
more  as  became  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  than  as  required  by  the 
simple  honesty  of  a  merchant. 


21.  PicciaUif  or  Captivity  Captive.    By  M.  D.  Saintine.     Phi- 
ladelphia :  1838.     Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.     12mo.  pp.  204. 

This  is  a  little  gem  of  its  kind— -a  beautiful  conceit,  beautifully 
unfolded  and  applied.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  rare  character,  for  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  fictions  which  have  characterized  the  Paris  press  for  some 
years  past.  It  is  unexceptionable  in  language,  sentiment,  and  mo- 
raL  It  describes  the  progress  from  infidelity  to  belief,  of  a  mind 
bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  blinded 
by  the  pride  of  reason  and  of  learning,  and  thus  lost  to  the  power 
of  comprehending  the  simple  and  sublime  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. The  Count  de  Chasney  is  its  impersonation,  —  who  had 
at  command  all  the  pleasures  which  wealth,  rank,  and  talents  can 
bestow,  but  finds  them  all  unsatisfactory,  becomes  sated  with  his 
overflowing  cup,  commits  a  political  crime,  is  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  of  Piedmont.  In  his  con- 
finement, no  solace  of  any  kind  is  allowed  him,  not  even  that  of 
books  or  writing  materials,  but 

"  The  more  to  mark  his  gloomy  void, 
And  bid  him  feel  hit  miBcry," 

he  contrives  to  scratch  upon  his  waUs  a  few  sentences  of  freezing 
atheism.  Still  the  heart  must  love  something,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  love,  he  gives  his  affections  to  a  little  flower,  which  chanced 
to  spring  up  in  the  court  of  the  castle.  To  this  he  applied  the  en- 
dearing diminutive  name  of  Picciola ;  and  it  soon  occupies  all  his 
thoughts,  receives  all  his  care,  and  at  last  becomes  the  means  of 
rekindling  a  spark  of  faith  within  his  breast,  and  of  stirring  his  soul 
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anew  with  love  to  the  author  of  creation.  As  its  stock  expandedt 
the  stones  between  which  it  grew  press  too  closely  upon,  and  en* 
danger  its  life ;  the  compassionate  daughter  of  a  fellow-piiaoiier, 
by  g^at  personal  exertion  and  sacrifice,  procures  an  order  from 
the  government  for  their  removal.  In  his  liberator,  he  recogmses 
the  ideal  being  which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  the  dreams  ii»- 
spired  by  the  influence  of  his  darling  Picciola.  This  port  of  die 
story  has  the  most  rational  denauemefU  imaginable.  Thns  was  a 
simple  flower  the  means  of  winning  back  to  life,  and  fidth,  and 
love,  a  withered  and  benighted  spirit,  and  of  transfbrming  the 
skeptic  and  misanthrope  into  a  happy  husband  and  Christian  be- 
liever. 

The  style  and  plot  of  this  truly  charming  story  require  no  criti- 
cism ;  we  will  only  express  the  wish,  that  those  who  rely  on  works 
of  fiction  for  their  intellectual  food,  may  always  find  those  as  puxe 
in  language  and  beautiful  in  moral  as  Picciola. 


22.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  ike  Clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America^  Jrem 
the  Bishops  of  the  said  Church  f  assembled  in  General  Cdnventien, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  September  5,  1838.  New  York : 
1838.     Swords,  Stanford,  and  Company.     8vo.  pp.  23. 

In  recording  the  title  of  tliis  sensible  and  judicious  apostolic  letter 
we  have  only  to  commend  it  in  general  terms  to  the  thoughtfel 
perusal  of  our  readers,  and  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  coming  from  a  quarter 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect : 

"  While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  christian  unity,  permit  us  to  obsenre  thtt 
your  bishops  have  noticed,  with  painful  conceni,  that  our  religious  journals,  whieh 
ought  to  be  to  our  churches  as  messengers  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towaidi 
men,  diffusing  among  our  people  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  thd  love  of  God,  an 
too  much  filled  with  unprofitable  controversy ;  and  what  is  worse,  that  they  not 
unfrequently  manifest  a  spirit  of  strife  and  contention,  inconsistent  with  brotberiy 
kindness  and  christian  love.  It  is  an  evil  which  in  tlie  jud^ent  of  some,  more 
than  balances  all  the  good  which  those  journals  effect.  It  is  niiurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  to  our  Church  especially,  causing  us  to  appear  before  the  worid,  as 
what  we  certainly  are  not,  a  divided  Church.  In  no  other  way  is  the  bond  of 
charity  oflener  broken,  and  unity  disturbed,  than  by  judo;ing  iUiberally  of  the 
tenets  and  practices  of  others.  This  is  now  the  way  m  which  the  spirit  of  pene- 
cution  chiefly  operates.  It  is  happily,  in  a  great  degree,  disarmed  of  its  tortunt 
and  flames ;  but  in  slanders,  and  *  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitaUeiiess,' 
it  still  exists.  From  which  let  us  pray  in  our  hearts,  as  with  our  lips  we  do,  that 
the  Lord  will  deliver  us.' 
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S3.  T}he  Atonement :  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Spueopal  Church  in  Peniu^vania,  etc.  By  the  Right  Revereiid 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Bishop,  etc.  Philadelphia :  1838. 
8to.  pp.  38. 

CoiCTBART  to  our  original  intention,  we  have  concluded  not  to 
meddle  with  the  various  newspaper  criticisms  which  have  been 
oJled  forth  in  difibrent  quarters  by  this  charge.  We  prefer  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  general  shape ;  and  with- 
out meaning  to  bind  ourselves  too  closely  by  any  promise,  we  are 
ready  to  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  exhibit 
our  views  on  this  important  subject  in  a  more  complete  and  defi- 
i&nite  form  than  we  could  do  in  connexion  with  the  disquisitions 
adrerted  to.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this,  as  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  have  come  are  in  some  respects  different  from  those 
generally  adopted  on  any  hand,  and  would  require  a  fuller  and 
more  careful  exhibition  than  we  should  be  able  to  give  in  this 
number. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  free  to  avow  that,  as  aorainst  those 
representations  which  exhibit  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  as  "  ad- 
dressed to  the  Justice  of  God,"  we  think  Bishop  Onderdonk  per- 
fectly correct.  That  view  of  the  atonement  which  insists  upon  re- 
garding the  passion  of  Christ  strictly  and  literally  in  the  light  of  a 
"  payment"  or  a  "  legal  penalty"  exacted  by  **  Divine  Justice," 
we  cannot  but  consider  as  contradictory  to  (not  simply  above) 
every  dictate  of  reason  —  subversive  of  other  plain  and.  indisputa- 
ble focts  of  revelation  —  and  by  logical  necessity  involving  conse- 
iraetices  no  less  at  variance  with  ^e  scheme  of  revealed  religion 
ttian  with  the  necessary  convictions  of  reason. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  the  dis- 
ttnctioti  upon  which  Bishop  Onderdonk  insists  so  strongly  —  of  ad- 
dressiiiff  the  atonement  to  the  Holiness  of  God.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive mat  the  atonement  can  rightly  be  said  to  be  ''  addressed" 
to  one  attribute  of  God  more  than  to  another,  nor  to  all  of  them 
together. 

in  regard  to  this  subject,  we  believe  there  is  one  question  to 
which  we  are  incompetent  to  return  an  answer;  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  which  the  various  theories  are  framed  to  solve 
—  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  On  this 
point,  we  believe  Revelation  has  not  instructed  us.  It  has  taught 
us  plainly  that  the  atonement  had  its  origin  in  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence —  that  its  OBJECT  was  to  provide  for  the  deliverance  of  all 
mankind  from  the  evil  of  its  fallen  state — that  die  aoency^  em- 
ployed in  accomplishing  this  object  was  determined  by  Divine  Rec- 
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•  .-'  .::•!  'V':<iioin,and  consisted  in  tbe  incarnation,  passion,  etc., 

«..?    "''r:st. 

^.    4.Mr   c  was  that  this  agency  accomplished  this  object ;  or  in 

V  ■•..:>.*  H  *T  IT  WAS  that  the  passion,  etc.,  of  Christ  did,  in  ac- 

-..  v.^  :h:s  I'bject ;  or  in  still  other  words,  in  what  manner 

t>^.   .1.  -*:.\.  of  Christ  laid  the  foundation  for  human  salvation  — 

•  :y.<  we  are  isriiorant.     We  adopt  on  this  point  the  view 

■i.»  !5iic*er.     We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  scrip- 

.'\:<!ai:i  it.     All  the  explanations  given,  and  the  various 

:ip-'iyevl  in  scripture  (such  as  sacrifice,  payment,  ransom, 

•  '-..:  ic:ii[>.  -^conciliation)  are  adopted,  as  we  think,  either  :n  re- 

III  -niiu.»  of  the  collateral  objects,  or  to  give  us  a  lively  im- 

--.?.  >!i  )[  ::ic  narure  and  masrnitude  of  the  blessed  eflfects  and 

-i  i-.»?iici.'>  i^f  tlio  atonement.     And   the  very  diversity  of  the 

^    lid  MifCiphors  employed,  seems  to  us  to  imply  manifestly 

T     .:i.'.>>MLM'.i:y  of  construing  either  of  them  into  a  strict  state- 

^i.t.    t'  ::ie  'tature  of  the  atonement. 


-^  ■.:•! 


I "« 


•'</<  '('  Observe — Morals  and  Manners,     By  Harriet  Mai- 
Philadelphia :    1838.      Lea  and  Blanchard.     12mo. 


w       -       %       ■ 


I 


*ov*i;  is  an  evident  pensee  d*escalicr;  the  author  never 

.  ^!\iiiv;  herself  the  sensible  counsel  it  contains,  until  she 

•  i,.vi  rVoin  her  travels,  and  discovered  how  widely  she  dif- 

.     it'i-  own  ideas  of  right,  in  the  report  she  made  upon  the 

c    f  :he  land  she  had  visited.     The  whole  introduction 

«.    '•[etixed  to  the  next  American  edition  of  her  Travels, 

^      .-L'cct  of  Travels  ;  it  would  serve  to  expose  the  folly  of 

.  .^   '   ^  judirments  better  than  the  best  of  criticisms,  as  may 

_     ..    ntin  the  following  extract,  which  gives  us  a  fair  idea 

^    ...^ .  1.    riior : 

. M. I > -t>  in\;i!;iiu*,  that  he  ran  understand  men  at  a  glance;  he  sup- 

.. ..  ^  I  i»  l>r  rtlmina:  ihem  to  know  what  they  are  doing ;  he  pronoun- 

w       K  MirriiiiaMd  social  conditions  of  the  nations  among:  whom  he 

^.>  M.;  ev»T  prompts  him  to  say,  '  I  can  give  you  Tittle  gene- 

^ .      K  A^'pU- 1  liuve  bern  seeing— I  have  not  studied  the  princi- 

V  .nUi'ol* national  manners.'" 

..  -vv*-'"'  ^^^**  volume,  there  are  found  the  same  just 

*^  ^     .  .^  ...^-^  .»!*  ol»*erving,  intended,  perhaps,  as  a  candid 

.^.  ^^,    .  Ks  own  narrow  practice.     Notwithstanding  a 

.\  "1...    •*«*'.:«»  *"*^  *  great  deal  too  much  credulity,  the 
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book  18  one  that  should  be  read  by  every  person  preparing  to  tra- 
vel, and  especially  by  every  one  preparing  a  journal  of  travels  for 
publication. 


25.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Churchy  New  York,  on  Thurs- 
day^ Octoher  4, 12538,  before  tM  Annual  Convention  of  Hit  Diocese. 
By  Manton  Eastburn,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York.  New  York :  1838.  G.  and  C.  Carvill 
&  Co.     8vo.  pp.  IS. 

Dr.  Eastburn's  sermon  before  the  last  convention  of  this  dio- 
cese, is  a  plain  and  affectionate  enforcement  of  clerical  duty  in  the 
matter  of  preaching,  of  conducting  the  worship  of  the  Church,  of 
pastoral  influence,  and  of  exertions  for  the  general  extension  of 
religion  It  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  profit ;  and  we  especially 
commend  his  remarks  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  desk  should  be  conducted.  The  sermon  bears 
marks  of  the  good  taste  which  distinguishes  the  author's  per- 
formances. 


26.  Sermon  preached  atUhe  opening  of  the  General  Convention  of  Pie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  PhUadefphia,  Srpternher  5, 1838. 
By  the  Right  Reverend  William  Meade,  D.  D  ,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Virginia.     Philadelphia:   1S38.     8vo.  pp.  34. 

This  is  an  excellent  discourse*,  characterized  by  tbe  firm,  intelli- 
gent, and  affectionate  attachment  to  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  truly  catholic  and  christiarf  spirit  for  which  its  author  is 
so  eminently  distinguished.  His  object  is,  in  speaking  of  the  **  old 
paths"  recommended  in  scripture,  to  trace  the  harmony  between 
our  Church  as  settled  by  the  reformers,  and  the  church  of  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  Christianity,  in  the  matters  of  doctrine,  rites,  and 
discipline — rejoicing  in  all  adherence  to  the  "old  paths,"  exhorting 
to  a  return  from  all  deviations,  and  warning  against  the  peculiar 
dangers  of  the  times.  We  have  not  room  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  this  object  is  accomplished;  we  can  only  recommend  the 
discourse,  as  rich  in  the  fruits  of  study  and  reflection,  and  well  de- 
serving a  careful  reading. 


f 
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27.  A  Christmas  Gift  from  Fairy  Land.    New  York  :  1888.    D. 
Appleton  and  Company.     12mo. 

Books  are  often  bought,  merely  becauBe  they  are  pretty  to  look 
at;  and  to  all  who  select  solely  or  chiefly  on  that  ground,  we 
strongly  recommend  "  A  Christmas  Gift  from  Fairy  Land."  No- 
thing could  be  prettier  than  it  is,  in  its  whole  getting  up — papv, 
printing,  illustrations,  and  embellishments.  And  there  our  praiis 
must  stop ;  children  must  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  title — they 
will  be  sadly  disappointed,  if  they  expect  it  will  transport  tbemto 
fairy  land — it  will  be  far  more  likely  to  transport  them  to  the  land 
of  Nod.  And  it  is  a  shameftd  imposition,  too,  to  hold  out  aach  aa 
expectation  of  delight  at  the  season  of  merry  Christmas,  and  have 
it  all  turn  out  a  cheat.  And  yet  as  it  claims  to  be  a  fairy  book, 
children  must  read  it  — it  is  their  appropriate  department  of  Uten- 
ture,  and  they  are  the  best  critics  in  it.  Should  we  ever  hear  of 
its  being  read  a  second  time,  by  any  litde  boy  or  eirl  who  has  at 
command  the  real  old  Fairy  Tales,  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  Bo- 
binson  Crusoe,  or  any  other  of  the  like  works  of  genius,  marked 
even  with  the  thumbings  of  the  hundredth  perusal,  we  will  ac^ 
knowledge  our  error,  and  record  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  fSbs 
author. 


28.  Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Avec  des  notes  Historiques,  MytkoUh 
giques,  et  Grammaticales,  a  V  usage  des.  Colleges  ei  des  Eeoles. 
Par  F.  Sales,  A.  M.  Boston :  1838.  Chez  J.  Munroe  et 
Companie,  et  Perkins  et  Marvin.     12mo.  pp.  336. 

In  no  department  of  literature  has  our  country  made  so  great 
progress,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  used  of  the  languages  of  continental  Europe,  and  no  lite- 
rary institution  has  contributed  so  much  to  this  advancement  as 
Harvard  University.  It  was  the  first  to  ftimish  instruction  to  all 
its  pupils  in  these  languages,  and  to  establish  a  professocabip  finr 
lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  most  cultivated  nations.  The  go- 
vernors of  the  college,  for  their  first  professor,  very  judiciously 
made  choice  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  our  country, 
and  by  his  talent,  zeal,  and  learning,  the  department  of  modem 
languages  and  literature  became  one  of  the  most  efiicient  in  its 
instructions,  and  most  attractive  to  the  pupils  of  any  in  the  college. 
His  successor  is  of  the  same  high  character  and  acquirements,  «pd 
has  fully  sustained  the  credit,  influence,  and  importance  of  the  d»> 
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partment.  The  editor  of  this  new  edition  of  Fontaine's  Fablee/^  has 
been  the  principal  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  professors  above  referred  to,  from  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  professorship  to  the  present  time  ;  and  in  that  period 
he  has  published  several  valuable  works  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  instructed.  This  last  publication  is 
every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  an  editor,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly usefiil ;  La  Fontaine's  Fables  b^ing  an  exceeding  pleasant 
and  profitable  book  for  a  learner  of  French,  but  somewhat  difficult 
to  read  on  account  of  the  frequent  idiomatic  expressions.  This 
difficulty  Mr.  Sales  has  removed  by  judicious  explanatory  notes, 
and  also  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume  by  prefixing  a  short 
account  of  French  versification.  Its  typography  is  beautiful,  and 
although. we  have  not  read  every  line  and  letter  of  the  volume,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  it  immaculate,  seeing  the  name  of  the 
Ajnerican  Baskerville  as  its  printer. 


29.  DQlaway's  School  Classics. — 1.  Cicero  de  Officiis,    Cura  C.  EL 
DiLLAWAY.    AcceduHt  Notes  Anglicce.    pp.  197. 

2.  deero  de  Settectute  H  de  Amicitia.  Accedunt  Notm  Anglicts. 
pp.  158. 

3.  Cicero  de  Oratore.  Accedunt  Notes  Anglices.  Tom.  i.  pp.  229. 
Tom.  ii.,  pp.  226.  Cura  C.  K.  Dillaway.  Bostoniae :  1837 
et  1838.     Jrerkins  et  Marvin. 

All  the  above  well  chosen  classics  for  the  use  of  schools  are 
beautifully,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  hasty  reading,  cor- 
rectly printed  from  the  text  of  Olivet  and  Einesti.  The  form  is 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ; 
the  notes  are  sufficiently  copious,  and  of  the  explanatory  kind,  most 
serviceable  to  young  linguists ;  and  th^  volumes  in  every  respect 
highly  creditable  to  both  editor  and  publishers.  There  is  no  Latin 
prose  writer  whom  we  are  more  pleased  to  see  made  familiar 
aiBOiDg  OS  than  Cicero,  and  none  of  the  works  of  Cicero  more  beau- 
tifuly  instructive,  and  elevating,  than  those  with  which  Mr.  Dilla- 
way  has  presented  us.  The  morality  of  the  Officia  is  as  lofty  as 
any  morauty,  not  christian,  can  be ;  "nothing  in  friendship  was  ever 
truer  than  Uie.  maxims  of  Laelius ;  nor  any  consolations  of  old  age 
more  philosophical  thv^  those  which  are  made  to  fall  from  the  lips 
of  th#  elder  Cato ;  nor  any  instructions  in  oratory  better  than  those 
giveain  Cicero's,  three  dialogues  on  that  subject. 
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30.  Introduction  to  the  German  Language ;  eomprmng  a  German 
Grammar,  a  German  Reader,  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  Datid 
FosDicK,  Jun.  New  York  and  Andover :  1838.  Gt>uld  and 
Newman.     12mo.  pp.  271. 

We  have  used  this  very  convenient  manual  of  Mr.  Fosdick's 
enough  to  testify  to  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and  the  general 
correctness  of  its  execution,  but  not  enough  to  say  that  it  ia  with- 
out fault.  It  reduces  the  essential  inflexions  and  principles  of  the 
Grerman  languai^e  to  a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  gramman 
generally,  and  therefore  prepares  the  pupil  more  rapidly  to  study 
the  grammar  in  the  language  itself.  The  appendix  furnishes  im- 
portant assistance  in  the  more  critical  study  of  it,  and  is  rendered 
easy  of  consultation  by  the  tabular  form  in  whirh  the  peculiar 
usages  of  the  language  are  presented.  We  fully  coincide  with 
the  author's  opinion  in  his  preface,  that  "  he  who  makes  use  of 
the  volume,  may  proceed  at  once  from  the  due  study  of  its  con- 
tents to  the  perusal  of  any  production  of  German  literature.** 
And  we  hope  it  may  encourage  many  who  enter  upon  the  study 
of  this  language,  so  rich  in  the  finest  productions  of  the  human 
mind,  to  be  assured,  that  the  careful  study  of  so  small  a  volume 
will  give  them  a  key  to  all  the  treasures  in  a  new  world  of  thought 
The  selections,  both  prose  and  poetry,  are  well  adapted  for  begin- 
ners, and  well  chosen,  as  specimens  of  the  beautiful  coropositiODS 
with  which  the  language  abounds. 


31.  The  Personality  of  the  Deity.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  chapd 
of  Harvard  University,  etc.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  Professor, 
etc.     Boston  :  1838.     James  Munroe  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

This  discourse,  like  every  thing  of  Mr.  Ware's,  is  written  with 
great  perspicuity  and  good  taste ;  but  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly beautiful  in  the  thought  or  lariguage,  nothing  new  or  striking 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented,  to  entitle  it  to 
publication.  Saying  this,  we  ought  also  to  add,  that  it  is  pub- 
lished by  "  request,*'  and  probably  has  some  connexion  with  ccr^ 
tain  speculations  lately  put  forth  at  Cambridge,  which,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  some,  have  threatened  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the 
faith  among  the  members  of  the  communion  to  which  the  author 
belongs. 

The  Personality  of  the  Deity  is  a  truth,  as  we  conceive,  for  re- 
cognition and  meditation  rather  than  for  deduction  and  demoiiatra- 
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tioD.  It  is  necessitated  by  the  reason  and  demanded  by  the  wants 
of  the  heart ;  whatever  there  is  in  this  discourse  which  is  valid  fot 
the  purpose  of  it,  proceeds  upon  the  implication  of  this;  and 
wherever  this  truth  is  not  recognised  as  implied  in  the  very  idea 
of  a  God,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  admitted  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  argumentation. 


32.  Wonders  of  Geology,  with  numerous  plates  and  toood  cuts.  By 
GiDBoN  Mantell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Being  the  substance 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Brighton,  from  notes  taken  by  A.  F. 
Richardson.     London :  1838.    2  vols.  12rao. 

The  perusal  of  these  two  small  volumes  has  convinced  us,  that 
in  this  work,  science  has  gained  another  excellent  elementary 
book,  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  who  jnay  be  induced  by  our  recom- 
mendation to  give  it  their  attention,  will  be  obliged  to  us  for  ma- 
king it  known  to  them.  The  title  is  a  great  deH  too  modest  for 
the  work  ;  it  might  mislead,  and  but  for  the  high  reputation  of  the 
author,  induce  a  belief  that  it  belonged  to  that  class  of  publications 
compiled  by  ignorance,  without  order  and  without  system,  which 
sell  only  by  the  aid  of  a  deceptive  name.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  work  which  may  be  read  not  less  advantageously  by  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  science,  than  by  those  who  seek  only  the  grati- 
fication of  a  momentary  curiosity.  We  know  of  no  elementary 
work  which  unites  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  in  so  complete  a  man- 
ner, the  preparatory  knowledge  requisite  for  reading  the  writing 
which  nature  has  traced  upon  her  subterranean  volume.  It  was 
not  originally  intended  for  publication ;  it  is  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  lectures  given  to  an  audience  composed,  as  it  appears, 
for  the  most  part,  of  ladies.  The  author  was  therefore  careful  to 
free  his  subject  from  all  discussions,  and  to  state  his  facts  with  the 
greatest  order  and  exactness.  Instead  of  supposing  his  hearers 
acquainted  with  the  other  departments  of  natural  history,  he  takes 
care  to  famish  them  himself  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  geological  or  palseontological  facts.  In 
like  manner,  in  speaking  of  fossil  vertebral  animds,  he  makes  a 
digression  into  the  domain  of  osteology,  and  gives  his  hearers  a 
clear  idea  how  a  Cuvier,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  bone,  could  recon- 
struct an  animal  no  loneer  existing  upon  the  earth.  He  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner,  when  in  the  more  ancient  formations  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  zoophytes,  of  Crustacea,  of  testacea,  of  plants, 
etc.  In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to 
explain  w;hat  geology  is»  and  how  it  made  the  discovery  of  the  bu- 
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merouB  facts  which  authorize  the  title  of  this  work.  This  object 
he  completely  attains,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  a  decuied 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  science.  Numerous  fossils  are  ^ep^ese^l^ 
ed  with  great  accuracy  in  the  beautifully  colored  wood  cuts  wludi 
accompany  the  work.  The  reading  of  his  book  is  attended  lAik 
but  one  regret  —  that  is,  of  not  having  enjoyed  an  oppoitamty  of 
hearing  his  eloquent  lectures. 


33.  A  Baccalaureate  Address,  delivered  at  the  AmmmoI 
ment  of  Geneva  College,    By  Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D., 
Geneva :  1838.     pp.  30. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  do  any  thing  liks 
justice  to  our  sense  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  admirable  iSar 
course.  At  a  time  when  such  low  and  falsely  utilitariui  nodoos  of 
education  are  prevalent,  and  when  we  have  so  much  reason  to 
fear  lest  the  awakening  interest  of  the  public  mind  should  fill 
under  the  direction  of  a  narrow  and  selfiw  charlatanism,  we  think 
it  matter  of  devout  thankfulness  that  such  a  man  as  President  Hale 
is  to  be  found  in  the  high  places  of  education,  and  that  be  has  spo- 
ken out  in  the  manner  he  has  in  this  sound  and  most  impressive  ad- 
dress. His  topic  is,  "  Education  in  its  relation  to  the  jull  tmdjra 
development  of  the  reason  and  the  understandings  and  their  MttsttM- 
ment  of  the  highest  power  of  sound  and  safe  action  in  the  fmanagt- 
ment  of  tiffairs.*'  He  insists  upon  a  high  degree  of  intellectasl 
culture,  as  a  thing  more  absolutely  necessary  for  this  country  than  ftr 
any  other  —  as  being  *'  to  a  republic,  almost  a  condition  of  its  ex- 
istence." With  great  force  he  exposes  the  mischiefe  of  "  that  sa- 
perficial  judgment  of  the  useful,"  which,  where  it  prevails,  "  poti 
an  end  to  all  thorough  teaching" — which  "  aims  at  tangible  rerah% 
and  knows  nothing,  and  cares  nothing  about  that  discipline,  wludi» 
by  an  imperceptible,  but  sure  process,  brings  the  mina  to  the  per 
fection  of  its  powers." 

But  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  poi\er  to  follow  President  Hale 
in  the  development  of  his  subject.  We  liope  to  recur  to  him 
again ;  and  we  now  commend  his  pamphlet  to  the  profound  con- 
sideration of  all  who  would  rightly  understand  the  wants  and  tbo 
dangers  of  the  age. 
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34.  Notices  of  Men  and  Events  connected  with  the  Early  Hutory  of 
Oneida  County.     Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men*s 
Association  of  the  City  of  Utica.     By  William  Tracy.     Utica : 
1888.     R.  Northway.     8to.  pp.  45. 

Thssx  lectures  embody  a  great  deal  of  information  in  relation 
to  the  early  history  of  Oneida  county,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  late  venerable  Samuel  Kirkland  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Oneida  Indians  in  1766,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Tracy  has  given  us  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  characters 
and  important  services  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  Judge  Dean,  Judge  Sta- 
ring, and  Judge  White,  the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  with  traits  of  Indian  life,  and  incidents  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  We  are  glad  to  observe  the  zeal  displayed  in 
many  of  the  newer  portions  of  our  country,  in  gathering  up  the 
materials  of  their  history.  At  a  future  period,  such  labors  will  be 
highly  estimated.  The  present  contribution  of  Mr.  Tracy  is  cre« 
ditable  to  him,  and  will,  we  hope,  have  its  influence  as  an  ex- 
ample. 


35.  The  Far  West,  or  a  Tour  heyond  the  Mountains.     New  York  i 
1838.     2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  263  and  241. 

Tbb  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  volumes,  is  the  author's 
improvement  in  the  art  of  composition,  between  beginning  the  first 
ana  ending  the  second  volume.  In  the  former,  the  style  is  too  af- 
fected and  too  fustian  to  be  tolerated ;  the  latter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  concluding  paees,  is  an  approach  to  sober  writing. 
The  anthor,  therefore,  has  derived  no  small  benefit  from  writing 
his  book,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  with  that  reward — it  will  be  of 
no  service  to  any  one  else,  nor  confer  any  glory  upon  himself  Its 
wont  defect  is  inanity  ;  there  is  exceedingly  little  in  it,  and  that 
little  is  not  about  the  Far  West,  and  has  been  better  told  by  others. 
The  writer  is  too  ambitious  of  display  of  every  kind,  to  have  seen 
himself  oflen  in  print ;  it  is  therefore  fair  to  consider  him  as  a  young 
anthor.  He  shows  us,  that  he  has  been  in  college,  but  probably 
left  in  his  sophomore  year — that  he  remembers  something  of  his 
Latin,  and  can  quote  a  passage  from  his  ''  sweet  bard  of  Mantua" 
—  that  he  knows  a  little  French,  and  but  a  little — that  he  carries 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  beauties  of  English  poetry,  in  which  a 
couplet  is  credited  to  Kirk  White  that  belonp^  to  Southey — and 
that  he  has  learnt  enough  of  botanical,  mineralogical,  and  geologi- 
No.  vii. — VOL.  rv.  33 
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cal  nomenclature,  to  exhibit  a  sprinkling  of  its  terms  throfagbocit 
hie  volumes.  This  may  appear  harsh  criticism,  and  we  must  jus- 
tify it  by  an  appeal  to  the  work.  It  is  full  of  such  affectations  as, 
"  1  remember  me/'  "  silvery  cloudlets/'  "  mantle  of  eld/'  **  thiid- 
ded/'  ''  rifest  fancy/'  "  forfend/'  and  divers  other  like  expreinoDi 
— and  it  is  full  of  such  passages  as  the  following : 

"  Such  moments  are  the  crystal  fount  of  the  oasis^  girt,  indeed,  by  the  sands  aai 
barrenness  of  the  desert ;  yet  laug-hing  forth  in  tinkline  melody,  amid  its  s^rinkki 
evergreeps,  in  all  the  sparkling  freshness  of  mimic  lite,  to  bathe  the  Iwngoid  I^of 
the  weary  one," 

"  It  is  a  season  soft  as  the  memorial  of  buried  affection,  mild  as  the  mekMly  of  d»> 
parted  years,  pure  as  the  prayer  of  feebleness  from  the  lip  of  childhood,  beendfrl 
as  yon  floating  islet  sleeping  m  sunset  radiance  on  the  blue  evening  wave." 

"  It  was  a  glorious  day.  Silvery  cloudlets  were  floating  along  the  upper  ikf 
like  spiritual  creations,  and  a  fresh  breeze  was  rippling  the  waters ;  alonr  the  bttks 
stood  out  the  hu^  spectral  Titans  of  the  forest,  bearing  aloft  their  naked  lunbsliv 
monuments  of  time  departed." 

"  The  rich  purple  of  departing  day  was  dyin^  the  western  heavens ;  the  Hglit 

gauzy  haze  of  twilight  was  unfoldin?  itself  like  a  veil  ovot  the  fbreift  tops; 
faro's  shepherd  star  was  stealing  timidly  forth  upon  the  brow  of  nigfaL" 

"  I  remember  me,  when  once  a  resident  of  the  courtly  city  of  L ,  to  have  ben 

awakened  before  the  dawn  by  a  strain  of  distant  music,  wnich  swelling  and  riasr 
upon  the  still  nieht  air,  came  floating  like  a  spirit  through  the  open  windows  anl 
long  galleries  of  the  building.  I  arose ;  all  was  calm,  and  silent,  and  deserted, 
through  the  dim,  lengthened  streets  of  the  city.  Not  a  light  gleamed  from  a  6a»> 
ment,  not  a  footfall  echoed  from  the  pavement,  not  a  breath  broke  the  stillneti  save 
the  crowing  of  the  far-off  cock  proclaiming  the  mom,  and  the  loud  nimble  of  the 
market-man's  wagon,  and  then  swelling  upon  the  night  wind  came  up  that  beanti- 
ful  ^sh  of  melody,  wave  upon  wave,  surge  after  surge,  billow  upon  biUow,  wind- 
ing Itself  into  the  innermost  cells  of  the  soul."  ^ 

"  Around  them  time  has  indeed  flung  the  silvery  mantle  of  eld." 

And  better  than  all : 

"  The  buoyant  bark  bounded  beautifully  over  the  blue  breasted  billow." 

The  history  of  the  work  is  fully  explained  in  the  preface  ;  it  is 
made  up  of  hasty  sketches,  originally  written  for  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  which  gained  the  writer  such  flattering  commenda- 
tion from  his  kind  friends,  that  he  was  doubtless  iully  convinced  it 
would  be  a  serious  injustice  to  his  country  and  age,  not  to  lescoe 
them  from  the  possibility  of  oblivion. 


36.  Hear  the  Church :  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapd  Royal^ 
St.  James's  Palace,  etc.  By  Walter  Farquar  Hook,  D.  D. 
London :  printed.  Burlington,  reprinted :  1838.  J.  L.  PowelL 
8vo.  pp.  26. 

This  sermon,  republished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  is  a  learned  and  able  vindication  of  the  Church  of 
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England  (and  consequently  of  our  own)  from  the  charge  of  dissent 
and  schism  preferred  by  the  Romanists.  Its  object  is,  to  prove 
that 

"  The  preseDt  Church  of  England  is  the  old  catholic  church  of  England,  reform- 
ed in  thereisps  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  EHizabeth.  of  certain  superstitious  errors ;  it 
is  the  same  Church  which  came  down  from  our  British  and  Saxon  ancestors,  and, 
as  such,  it  possesses  its  original  endowments,  which  were  never,  as  ijnK>rant  persons 
fiM>lishly  suppose,  taken  firom  one  church  and  given  to  another.  The  Chiuch  re- 
mained the  same  after  it  was  reformed  as  it  was  before,  just  as  a  man  remains  the 
same  man  after  he  has  washed  his  face  as  he  was  beiore ;  just  as  Naaman,  the 
leper,  remained  the  same  Naaman  after  be  was  cured  of  his  leprosy  as  he  was  be- 
fore. And  so  regularly,  so  canonicall^r,  was  the  reformation  conducted,  that  even 
those  who  thought  no  reformation  requisite  still  remained  for  a  time  in  the  Church ; 
they  did  not  consider  what  was  done  (thoueh  they  did  not  approve  of  it)  sufficient 
to  drive  them  into  a  schism.  It  was  not  tin  the  twelfth  year  of  dueen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  that,  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  pope,  they  quitted  the  Church,  and 
formed  a  new  sect,  from  which  the  present  Roman  dissenters  have  descended,  and 
in  which  were  retained'  all  those  errors  in  opinion  and  practice,  all  that  rubbish 
which  the  catholic  church  in  EIngland  had  at  the  reformation  corrected  and  swept 
away.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the  English  Romanists  separated  from 
us,  not  we  fiom  them ;  we  did  not  go  out  fttnn  them,  but  they  fit>m  us.  The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  that  neglected  branch  of  learning,  eccl^iastical  history, 
wm  convince  us  of  this.  They  left  the  Church  of  Ejigland,  to  which  they  origin- 
ally belonged,  because  they  thought  their  bishops  had  reformed  too  much,  had  be- 
come too  protestant :  just  as  protestant  dissenters  left  us,  because  they  thoueht  we 
had  not  reformed  enoueh ;  that  we  were,  as  they  still  style  us,  too  popish.  Tne  one 
party  left  us  because  they  wanted  no  reform;  the  other,  because,  instead  of  a  re- 
formation, they  wished  a  religious  revolution :  the  reformers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land carefttlljr  preserved  the  middle  path.  The  Church  of  Elngland,  then,  that 
Church  to  whicn  we  belong,  is  the  old  catholic  church  which  was  originally  planted 
in  this  country."    pp.  14, 15. 

The  right  of  reformation  —  the  fact  that  the  reformation  of  the 
English  Church  was  not  a  revolution  or  overthrow  of  the  old 
Church  —  and  that  the  changes  wrouehtby  the  English  reformers 
were  not  heretical  or  schismatical,  and  furnished  no  ground  for  se- 
paration and  schism  —  are  clearly  and  ably  set  out.  Some  of  the 
views  will  be  considered  new  —  they  are  certainly  striking  and 
valuable. 


37.  Caii  Orispi  Sallwtii  de  CatUina  Conjuratiane  helloque  Jugur- 
thino  Histari<f.  SaUusVa  HUtories  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthan  War,  From  <Xe  text  of  Gerlach.  With 
English  notes.  Edited  by  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  A.  M.  Bos- 
ton :  I83S.     Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,    pp.  198. 

If,  as  Goethe  says,  the  knowledge  of  other  tongues  reinforces  the 
knowledge  of  our  own,  this  edition  of  the  Roman  historian  will  be 
of  great  use  to  the  young  student.  The  notes  appended  to  it  give 
him  those  notions  of  aptness  of  expression,  which  a  comparatively 
imperfect  acquaintance  vrith  the  spirit  and  elegances  of  his  own 
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language,  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  with  the  men 
co-operation  of  the  dictionary.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  idiomatic 
difficulties,  a  solution  of  which  no  way  dispenses  with  the  diligent 
search  into  this  latter  auxiliary. 

The  text  of  Gerlach  is  much  easier  to  construe  than  that  of  the 
editions  hitherto  published  in  this  country.  The  xnerits  of  an  in- 
novation so  agreeable  to  the  school  boy,  we  leave  it  to  phik>logisti 
to  discuss.  But  we  think  it  augurs  well  for  the  diffusion  of  dassie 
letters  in  New  England,  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
taste  and  abilities  should  have  deemed  it  worth  his  time  and  cars 
to  put  forth  a  new  school  edition  of  Sallust. 


38.  A  Lecture  an  Music,  ami  tie  effecte  upon  eocieiy,  and  ike  eaft^ 
ency  of  having  it  taught  in  our  Common  SchooU,  delivered  h^m 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  Montgomery  County,  etc.     By  Chaun-  ■ 
CEY  P.  HoLcoMB.     Philadelphia :  1838.     8vo.  pp.  21. 

It  gives  us  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  see  an  attempt  like  diii 
to  call  the  public  attention  to  the  important  subject  indicatod 
above.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  a  beginning  kit 
year  towards  the  introduction  of  music  into  common  schools ;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Holcomb,  that  as  s 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  several  years  ago,  be 
made  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  the  schools  of  that  state.  While 
the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  music  and  psalmody  as  a  part  of 
common  education  commends  itself  on  grounds  so  obvioiis  and  im- 
portant ;  and  while  the  practice  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  hu 
demonstrated  its  manifold  advantages,  we  are  surprised  that  so  litr 
tie  has  been  done  in  this  country.  Mr.  Holcomb's  lecture  is  a  veiy 
sensible  performance,  and  contains  many  interesting  remax^  be•^ 
ing  upon  the  general  relation  of  the  arts,  especially  music,  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  social  enjoyment,  and  general  well- 
being  of  a  people. 


39.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Duty  of  her  Ministers :  a  Sermon  before  the  Clergy  of  the  Nor- 
thern Convocation  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey^  etc.  By  the 
Right  Reverend  George  Washington  Doane,  D.  D.  Burling- 
ton :  1838.     J.  L.  Powell.     8vo.  pp.  20. 

To  Bishop  Doane's  "plan"  of  convocation,  as  exhibited,  with  its 
"  objects*'  and  "  advantages,''  in  his  sermon,  printed  in  1834,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection,  and  obviously  they  may  be  made  ex- 
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tremely  useful ;  and  probably  experience  under  the  plan  has  proved 
their  usefulness.  At  all  events,  the  bishop  continues  the  practice 
of  convoking  his  clergy  at  stated  periods,  in  connexion  with  his 
visitations  of  the  different  districts  of  his  diocese.  The  present 
sermon  is  a  plain  and  judicious  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the 
.matters  indicated  in  the  title ;  fervent  and  affectionate,  as  becomes 
an  apostolic  sermon  to  the  clergy ;  exhibiting  that  zealous  love  for 
the  Church,  free  from  all  sectarian  bitterness  towards  others,  which 
renders  the  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  if  any  body,  a  model  worthy 
of  all  imitation. 


40.  An  Address f  delivered  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  By  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Sbepard,  June  27,  1838.  Raleigh :  1838.  At  the  office  of  the 
Raleigh  Register.     8vo.  pp.  29. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  literary  festivals  of  our  country  have 
called  forth  finer  strains  of  eloquence,  than  have  been  heard  at 
Chapel  Hill,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  societies,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Shepard.  From  among  the  many  admirable  orations  upon  that 
occasion,  it  would  be  invidious  to  select,  but  we  may  sa&ly  men- 
tion two,  those  of  Judges  Gaston  and  Badger,  for  all  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  honor  of  being  ^re9,  in  a  class  of  which  they  are  the 
jsrimi.  The  voice  of  North  Carolina  sounds  so  powerfully  and 
lofty  in  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  wherever  it  is  uttered,  we  earn- 
estly wish  it  might  be  heard  more  frequently.  Mr.  Shepard's  ad- 
dress is  a  proof  that  it  is  still  the  voice  of  truth  and  eloquence. 
His  subject  is  classical  literature,  and  he  has  sustained  the  cause 
with  the  taste,  and  elegance,  and  force  of  a .  scholar  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  models  of  style,  which  he  so  ably  recommends. 


41.  Oems  from  the  Mount :  being  original  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  ;  each  accompanied  with  appropriate  poetry^ 
descriptive  notes,  and  an  analysis :  designed  for  the  Christian  cen- 
tre table.  By  the  Reverend  R.  C.  Shimeall.  New  York  : 
1839.     Sherman  &  Trevett     4to.  pp.  87. 

The  general  intention  of  this  work  —  to  furnish  a  book  that 
shall  promote  sound  religious  cultivation,  and  with  that  to  combine 
at  a  moderate  cost,  enough  of  typographical  elegance,  embellish- 
ments, etc,  to  make  it  an  agreeable  holiday  present,  or  attractive 
parlor  table-book  —we  heartily  approve.  With  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  so  far  as  regards  the  paper,  print,  and  binding,  we  have 
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no  fault  to  find ;  nor  witb  the  matter  of  the  letter-press,  wtncb, 
without  being  of  the  highest  style  of  literary  excellence,  and  with- 
out making  any  pretensions  on  this  score,  is  sound,  judicious,  and 
edifying. 

But  with  the  "  pictorial  illustrations"  we  must  express  our  dii- 
satisfaction.  They  are  all  of  them  extremely  poor,  as  engraTiDgs; 
we  are  aware  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  led  to  their  "being  ta- 
ken as  a  pis-alleTf  and  in  what  we  are  now  saying,  wc  do  not  charge 
it  to  the  author's  bad  taste.  But  they  are  so  poor,  that  we  woold 
greatly  have  preferred  to  see  the  book  without  any.  But  besides 
their  being  all  poor  as  engravings,  there  are  some  of  them  very 
wretched,  and  some  that  strike  us  as  little  short  of  abominable,  in 
point  of  design.  We  refe|  to  illustration  of  the  text,  '*  Our  Father 
who  art  in  Heaven"  —  to  that  of  the  text,  "Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation" —  but  most  of  all,  to  that  of  the  text,  "  Deliver  us  from 
evil."  We  speak  strongly  on  this  point,  because  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  than  is  generally  thought.  The 
Beautiful  and  the  Holy,  in  their  highest  Idea,  are  one  :  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  may  be  made  an  important 
aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of  the  Holy ;  the  class  of  persons 
who  buy  such  a  book  as  this,  are  not  likely  to  have  access  to  better 
means  of  culture  for  their  taste  ;  and  we  do  insist  upon  it,  there- 
fore, as  the  lowest  condition  of  such  works,  that  they  should  not  be 
calculated  to  pervert  the  taste  of  their  readera. 

We  must,  therefore,  beg  the  excellent  editor,  in  carrying 
out  such  a  praiseworthy  intention  as  his  is,  to  secure  for  any 
future  works  of  this  class  better  embellishments  as  regards  the  exe- 
cution and  the  general  style  of  them  —  and  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  is  now  carried,  will  enable  him  to  do  so 
consistently  with  one  of  the  features  of  his  plan  ;  but  above  all 
we  entreat  him  not  to  render  his  "  picloral  illustrations"  worse 
than  worthless,  from  the  bad  taste  and  impropriety  of  the  designs. 


42.  Address  before  the  Alumni  Society  of  Nashville  University,  on 
the  Influence  of  Institutions  for  High  Letters  on  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  Nation^  and  the  obligation  of  GovemmenS 
to  endow  and  sustain  them.  By  the  Reverend  A.  Stephens, 
Professor  of  Languages  in  the  University.  Nashville ;  1838. 
Svo.  pp.  39. 

There  are  two  great  objects  to  the  promotion  of  which  our 
journal  veill  ever  be  warmly  devoted  —  the  cause  of  sound  popu- 
lar instruction  in  our  common  schools,  and  a  due  provision  for  the 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  highest  departments  of  science  and 
letters  in  our  universities.     In  connexion  latter  object 
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we  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  call  attention  to  the  spirited  speech 
of  President  Lindsley,  in  behalf  of  Nashville  University  :  and  we 
are  now  exceedingly  glad  to  be  called  on  to  notice,  in  the  address 
of  Professor  Stephens,  another  able  production  from  that  same 
institution.  With  somewhat  leas  of  Uie  racy  flavor  of  the  "  Ken« 
tucky  dialect"  about  it  than  its  predecessor,  it  is  equally  free  spo'^ 
ken  and  forcible  in  its  tone.  The  principles  are  sound,  the  views 
taken  are  comprehensive,  and  the  author  has  shown  himself  a 
strong  minded  and  right  hearted  man — one  of  the  true  sort  of 
men  for  the  place  he  Alls  —  one  who  will  be  likely  to  give  a 
strong  impulse  and  in  the  right  direction  to  the  minds  that  come 
into  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Stephens  contends  that  a  much  higher  style  of  intellectual 
cultivation  than  any  we  have,  and  that  continually  increasing,  is  an 
essential  element  among  the  conditions  of  our  national  well-being 

—  that  the  proportionable  cultivation  of  the  highest  departments 
of  science  and  learning  is  a  necessary  complement  of  popular  edu« 
cation  —  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  well  endowed  institutions 
of  the  highest  order  can  the  highest  style  of  production  be  secured 

—  and,  that  the  obligation  of  establishing  and  sustaining  such  in- 
stitutions devolves  upon  the  government,  because, 

"1.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  wisdom,  the  interests,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

"  2.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  peojile  should  endow 
and  support  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  themselves,  without  extraneous 
impulse. 

"  3.  That. the  state  alone  has  'sufficient  moral  influenoe  and  power  to  produce  the 
reaction,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  suide  and  standard  of  the  people  in  their  tastes, 
pursuits,  prejudices,  opinions,  and  passions." 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us  that  we  are  obliged  by  our 
limits  to  dispose  of  this  valuable  discourse  in  so  hasty  a  manner. 
We  cantiot  but  give  a  place  to  the  following  passage :  speaking  of 
a  body  of  cultivators  of  the  higher  departments  of  science  and 
learning,  the  author  says  : 

"  Such  a  body  of  men  cannot  depend  upon  popular  patronage  for  their  support. 
The  people  can  neither  appreciate  the  value  of  tneir  labors,  nor  will  they  reward 
them.  Soppoee  a  La  Place  should  settle  himself  in  Nashville,  and  propose  to 
make  his  living  by  teaching  the  good  people  of  our  fair  city  the  higher  mysteries  of 
the  celestial  mechanism,  how  many  pupils  would  subscribe  to  his  sublime  lectures  1 
There  are  not  ten  men  in  the  United  States  who  could  understand  them.  Suppose 
a  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  should  advertise  for  a  school  in  any  villaee  of  the  state,  to 
expound  the  deepest  laws  of  chemistry,  would  his  income  ramish  nim  with  bread  7 
But  is  astronomy  or  chemistry  of  no  use?  Or  can  men  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life,  amidst  all  its  busy  cares,  to  advance  these  valuable  sciences  1 
We  have  no  aristocracy  with  hereditary  weahh  and  superfluous  leisure,  to  pursue 
literature  and  science  as  a  recreation.  And  we  ask  of  government  to  furnish  that 
encouragement  to  knowledge,  and  to  favor  it  with  that  patronage  which  she  so  Ube* 
rally  beSows  upon  every  other  great  national  concern.  We  ask  her  not  to  patron- 
ize mdividuals.  Individual  patrona^  always  fetters  and  degrades  intellect.  The 
mind  is  bound  with  a  golden  d^ain,  mdeed,  out  still  it  is  a  chain.  But  we  ask  her 
to  endow  institutions  for  knowledge,  and  she  may  reserve  to  herself  the  selection  of 
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kerownmaito  fintheofl&eeg.  Weaikherto  cadoyiMtitatkaa  fcr^iiMitiofiM 
alwhasendoved  them  for  hanking,  far  imemal  imrainn— I,  — d  §ir  the  dtwiop* 
mentofthematarialiewunet  of  tm  state.  WeusbertociiMiidaaniilvniino- 
age  to  scholars,  that  is  shown  to  sfockhnldfw  in  banks,  tonphes^  and  lailioads. 
We  ask  her  to  jMitionize  scholan  as  she  does  her  law  nudnvA.  We  mk.  her  lo  pa- 
tronise pioneers  in  science  as  she  does  pioneors  in  the  woodft.  We  ask  her  to  sm^ 
port  the  officers  of  ooUqges  as  she  does  the  offioen  of  staler  her  fuivuMiip  her  aes»* 
tarj,  and  her  judges  ^  and  then  the  ooOejge  hall  may  be  thrown  cpaa  m  it  jAooU  be 
to  ercry  poor  yooth  in  the  comnmnity  OTeof  expense.  Lethermdos  AeHfajeetof 
education  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  state,  and  the  oiBeflES  her  awMli  and 


responsible  to  her  far  their  effiaener  and  ability,  and  than  wil  bi  bo  ftar  ofn 

nulstion 


brnch  of  trust,  no  faar  of  the  accumulation  of  hoary  aboaea  and  cnno^  DO  ftar  of  tht 
growth  and  propagation  of  influences  unfriendly  to  good  monl%  to  — pJfiw— 
fibertyj  and  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state. 
"  It  IS  mistaken  policy  to  patronize  the  phjrsical  a]one,«o  tho  na^ectcf  tho  nirf- 
/  lectuaL    The  material  will  always  take  care  of  itself  whiia  tho  inAelinl  viB 
wither  and  decay  without  the  most  carefid  culture.  •  Self-imcnrt  18  tho  ] 
fid  incentiTe  to  action  in  the  human  breast    Selfishness  wants  bo| 
will  seek  wealth,  and  devote  their  immortal  energies  to  smasa  it, 
eonracemeot    The  wild  idolatry  of  adf-inteiest  needs  bo  priesl  lo 
unhaltowed  fires — and  surely  the  soul  ofthe  nation  is  gjRMS  and 
without  increasing  the  eiril  by  national  bounty." 


43.  The  Mathematical  MUcdUmif,  JVS»f.l<r-6;  eottgfliii^g  VoL  L 
Published  at  St.  Paul's  CoUeffe,  FlusfaiQg,  L.  L,  under  die  £- 
rection  of  Professor  Charles  Gn.L.  Ne^r-YMc:  1838.  Wit 
liam  Jackson.     8yo.  pp.  412. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  jonmal  was  fint  pat  bA 
in  two  semi-annual  numbers,  at  a  yearly  subscriptioii  price  ef  two 
dollars.  To  have  reached  a  sixth  number,  is  an  etidenoe  of  ki  ioe- 
cess.  The  editor  is  an  Englishman,  of  high  mathematieal 
ments,  which,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  promulgadonof  i 
science,  are  visible  throughout  its  paffes.  With  die  exeepboB  ef 
Professors  Anderson,  NuTty,  and  Adrain,  its  list  of  contribaftOBl 
embraces  the  best  mathematical  talent  in  the  land ;  and  die 
of  Messrs.  Peirce,  Strongs  Catling  GiU^  and  Avery^  of  Mr. 
and  of  several  other  gentlemen,  are  valuable  and  inteieethig'. 

This  is  not  the  first  cis- Atlantic  mathematical  journal,  n  1804 
G,  Barron  published  his  "  Mathematical  Conespondenti''  iribere 
may  be  seen  the  productions  of  Mr.  W,  Lenkart^  of  Toik,  FenD., 
whose  investigations  in  the  theory  of  numbers  evince  so  nracihaldn 
and  perseverance  in  the  pages  of  "  the  Miscellany/'  Tfa^  fipt 
number  of  the  Ladies'  and  Grentlemen's  Diary,  which  leedhed 
three  numbers,  was  issued  by  W,  Nash^  in  1818,  when  W»  Mar 
raU's  Scientific  Journal  also  appeared,  and  was  extended  to  a  wt^ 
lume.    Dr.  Adrain's  **  Analyst*'  preceded  the  Mathematical  Dinj*, 
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which  waa  issued  by  him  in   1825,  and  flourished  through  thir* 
teen  numbers,  and  became  extinct  in  1832. 

We  have  a  strong  objection  to  make  to  one  feature  of  the 
*'  Miscellany."  It  is,  that  the  questions  proposed  and  resolved 
have  infinitely  more  the  aspect  of  trials  of  skill  —  tours  deforce  — 
than  of  productions  destined  to  advance  science,  and  foster  a  love 
for  it,  and  knowledge  of  it,  in  the  land.  There  are  puzzles  and  ab- 
struse questions  and  difficult  integrations,  all  displaying  considera- 
ble skill  in  analysis  and  problem-solving ;  but  few  of  the  practical 
uses  of  mathematics,  and  none  of  their  great  applications  to  the 
physical  sciences,  seem  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  its  contri- 
butors. We  are  aware  that  this  defect  (which  prevailed  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  Mathematical  Diary)  is  of  British  orisnn,  and 
doubt  not  the  countrymen  of  Newton  would  have  nearer  approached, 
of  late  years,  those  of  Laplace,  but  for  the  ability  consumed  in 
these  pugilistico-mathematical  exhibitions  —  isolating  in  lieu  of 
diffusing  science  —  solitary  feats,  where  the  strength  expended 
would  have  been  better  applied  to  aid  in  raising  what  Richter  calls 
"  the  universal  knowledge-shed  over  the  heads  of  all/'  This  is 
against  the  practical  spint  of  the  day,  and  accords  not  with  the  co- 
operation which,  in  the  division  of  labor,  the  analyst  should  afibrd 
the  natural  philosopher  in  return  for  the  patient  experiment. 


44.  CauMi  of  the  backward  State  of  sound  Learning  in  the  United 
SUUei,  An  Address  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the  public  exer- 
dsu  of  the  Irving  Institute,  October  4,  1838.  By  Cuarles  H. 
Lton,  a.  M.,  one  of  the  Principals.  New  York  :  1 838.  Har- 
per Sc  Brothers.    8vo.  pp.  14. 

An  unpretending,  but  very  sensible  discourse,  touching  briefly, 
yet  decidedly,  and  for  the  occasion,  sufficiently,  upon  the  causes  in 
question,  which  are  found  in  the  character  of  our  current  litera- 
ture—  the  wretched  style  of  teaching,  and  premature  entrance  of 
boys  upon  the  higher  courses  of  study  —  and  in  certain  influen- 
ces g^wing  out  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  country. 
We  note  this  pamphlet  as  another  of  the  pleasant  indications  of  an 
awakening  sense  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  interests  of 
high  learning.  No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  the  importance  of 
popular  education,  or  rejoice  more  in  the  zealous  efibrts  now  ma- 
king for  its  extension  and  improvement  than  we  do ;  but  we  insist 
upon  it  as  equally  essential,  that  provision  be  made  to  secure  a 
dae  proportion  of  the  highest  style  of  cultivation. 
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45.  Mi/  Sm's  Book.    By  the  Author  of  "  My  Daugbter's  Biinual.^ 
New  York:  1838.    F.  W.  Bradley  and  Co.    18mo.  pp^  192. 

An  extremely  nice  looking  book  —  which  will  he  found,  on  ex- 
amination^  to  contain  a  body  of  instructions  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  s  young  man,  in  the  formation  of  sound  principles  and  good 
habits.     We  heartily  recommend  it. 


46.  CampbeU,    An  American  Thle.    By  C.  Charles  Bkavmojr. 
New  York  :  1838.     David  Baker.     12mo.  pp.  84. 

We  have  dipped  into  this  tale,  here  and  there  reading  a  pigBi 
the  taste  produced  no  inclination  to  read  it  through.  It  may  pos- 
sess some  interest  as  a  story ;  but,  judging  from  what  we  have  read, 
there  is  no  poetry  in  it,  and  of  course  no  merit  as  a  poem. 


47.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Amerieau. 
By  James  Herring,  New  York,  and  James  B.  Longacrb,  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  four  volumes,  roya]  8vo.  Volume  4th.  New- 
York  :  1838.    H.  Bancroft    Philadelphia :  H.  Perkins. 

The  perseverance,  energy,  and  ability  of  the  conductoxs  of  this 
great  national  monument,  have  triumphed  over  the  many  obstades 
which  naturally  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  a  woik  of  such  magni- 
tude, and  brought  it  €o  the  close  intended  in  the  original  mb. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  well  written  lives  of  the  nKMt  distiih 
guished  persons  of  our  country,  each  accompanied  with  a  portrait 
engraved  by  an  eminent  artist,  are  given  in  these  four  splendid 
volumes.  It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  publisheiB,  m  stop- 
pine  where  they  do,  imply  that  the  field  of  their  labors  is  exfaaost- 
ed,  but  there  must  necessarily  be  a  limit  to  every  enterpii8e»  and 
they  have  now  reached  the  one  they  prescribed  to  themselves.  If 
any  are  aggrieved  at  not  having  been  honored  with  a  place  in  sock 
a  gallery  of  worthies,  they  should  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  a  glory  to  the  republic  to  have  had  so  many  better 
sons.  Intending,  in  a  future  number,  to  bestow  upon  tins  wock 
that  fuller  attention  which  its  importance  deserves,  we  bad  as 
other  object,  in  now  noticing  it,  but  to  congratulate  die  pablic 
apoQ  its  completioii,  and  recommend  it  to  then*  patrom^ge. 
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48.  Carl  Werner^  an  Imaginative  Story  ;  toith  other  Talei  oflma- 
giruUion.  By  the  Author  of  The  Yemassee,  etc.  New  York : 
1838,     George  Adlard.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Wb  consider  this  work  as  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  current  quarter.  It  is  a  production  of  no  common 
order  in  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs.  We  deeply  re- 
gret that  we  are  compelled  to  do  what  we  are  always  sorry  to  do 
with  a  work  of  any  original  merit  or  pretensions  —  to  dbmiss  it 
with  such  a  general  judgment  We  would  gladly  give  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion,  and  state  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
these  tales,  wherein  their  distinctive  merits  as  intellectual  crea- 
tions, and  what  their  moral  spirit;  but  to  do  so  to  any  purpose 
would  require  a  space  which  we  have  not  now  to  give.  For  a 
similar  reason  we  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  "  SouSiem  Passa- 
tns  and  Pictures"  by  the  same  author.  They  too  deserve,  and  we 
hope  to  give  them,  a  thorough  review. 


49.  An  Oration  before  the  Young  Men*s  Association  for  Mutual  Jm- 
provement  in  the  city  of  Albany ^  July  4,  1838.  By  Willum  H. 
FoNDET.     Albany  :  1838.    J.  Mansell.     8vo.  pp.  40. 

Ws  should  not  at  this  late  period  take  notice  of  an  oration  deli- 
vered and  published  so  many  months  since,  had  we  not  a  good 
apology  for  our  apparent  neglect ;  it  was  seen  by  us  for  the  first 
tune  to-day.  If  the  associations  of  young  men  will  hear  and 
hearken  to  addresses  as  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles  as 
duB  is,  diere  is  no  fear  for  the  country  — it  will  come  out  safe  from 
the  flames  of  philosophical  democracy.  The  commendation  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sentiments  of  this  performance,  but  not  to  the  style, 
without  qualification — it  is  too  ambitious  to  be  the  medium  of  so 
mach  sober  thought.  As  a  specimen  of  typography  it  deserves  all 
praise. 


50.  T%e  Christian  Keepsake  and  lUissionary  Annual,  Edited  by 
the  Reverend  John  A.  Clark.  Philadelphia  :  1839.  William 
Marshall  6c  Co.    New  York :  Sherman  &  Trevett 

Ths  mechanical  execution  of  this  annual  is  beautiful.    Some  of 
the  engravings  have  but  little  merit ;  two  or  three,  however,  are 
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very  fine,  namely,  the  likeness  of  Bishop  Griswold,  the  Raft,  and 
Aunt  Edith  and  Nephew. 

Of  the  literary  merit  of  a  work  emhracing  such  a  collection  of 
pieces  hy  different  hands,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  predse 
and  just  impression  by  a  general  remark.  Some  of  them  are  very 
excellent ;  but  more  of  them  are  of  that  barely  respectable  medi- 
ocrity, which  is  so  seldom  exceeded  in  this  class  of  works  ;  but  wo 
have  no  room  for  special  illustrations  of  our  opinion,  nor  should 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  give  them  if  we  had.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  while  the  literary  character  of  this  work  will  stand  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  annuals  generally,  its  religious  and  moral  in* 
fluence  will  be  better.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  money  it 
costs  might  buy  much  more  edification  and  more  genuine  cultiTB* 
tion,  in  another  shape.  Yet  people  will  buy  annuals,  and  that 
perhaps  is  a  sufticient  reason  for  having  one  of  thb  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  hold  annuals  in  very  high  estimation  :  tbey 
tend  to  draw  away  attention  from  the  best  sources  of  cultivation 
—  the  great  master  works  of  literatui-e  and  of  art ;  and  the  money 
expended  upon  them  might,  we  think,  be  much  better  employed 
in  multiplying  copies  of  a  few  of  the  choicest  works  of  human 
genius. 


51.   TJie  Life  and  Adventures  of  Black  Hawk^  toith  sketeket  ^  Keo- 
kuk, and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  etc.    By  BKNJAidif  Drake. 

Cincinnati :  1838. 

This  little  volume  contains  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  coalesced  tribes,  from  which  a  noble  deputa- 
tion of  warriors  visited  the  Atlantic  cities  the  last  year.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  that  delegation,  it  will  be  remem* 
bcred  by  many  among  us,  were  Keokuk,  the  Chief,  and  the  deposed 
Black  Hawk  and  his  handsome  son.  The  personal  adventures  of 
these  chiefs  form  the  principal  material  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  they  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Mr.  Drake  is  well  known  as  a  faithful  annalyst,  and  a  good  wri- 
ter, and  we  dare  say  that  he  has  good  authority  for  what  he  states, 
as  historical  or  biographical  truth,  in  compiling  this  volume.  What- 
ever relates  to  the  natives  of  the  forest,  is  acquiring  fresh  interest 
daily,  and  all  well  authenticated  accounts  of  them  are  sure  to  be 
favorably  received  by  the  public. 
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62.  Address  delivered  before  the  Peithessophian  and  Philoclean  Sb- 
cieties  of  Rutgers  College,  on  the  Literary  Character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  Alexander  H.  Eterktt.  ^(ew  York  :  1838.  Jared 
W.  BelL    8vo.  pp.  32. 

There  are  few  better  scholars  or  more  beautiful  writers  in  our 
country,  than  the  author  of  this  address ;  and  few  have  united,  to 
the  same  extent,  the  opportunity  of  the  highest  cultivation,  with 
very  superior  intellectual  powers.  That  both  have  been  faithfully 
used  by  Mr.  Everett,  we  have  conclusive  proof,  in  the  many  rich 
contributions  he  has  made  to  our  literature.  Among  them  are 
many  of  far  greater  volume  than  that  we  are  now  commenting 
upon,  but  none  more  chaste  and  finished  in  style,  or  juster  in  sen- 
timent. The  usage  of  imparting  to  our  youth,  in  this  living  way, 
the  results  of  study  and  the  experience  of  maturer  years,  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  institutions,  and  one  of  which  the  salu- 
tary influence  becomes  every  year  more  manifest; — there  is  no 
channel  of  thought  through  which  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
Can  be  more  efficiently  conveyed.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  elder  part  of  the 
community  in  the  more  youthful,  that  our  busiest,  wisest,  and  most 
distinguished  men,  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  the 
performance  of  these  duties  require.  We  have  remarked,  that 
the  subjects  selected  on  these  occasions  are  generally  judicious, 
and  we  may  instance  that  of  Mr.  Everett's  as  peculiarly  happy; — 
a  nobler  theme  could  not  have  been  chosen,  and  it  is  handled  by 
him  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy  of  a  christian  scholar.  A  sin- 
ele  extract  from  his  own  pages,  will  show  that  we  have  done  him 
but  imperfect  justice.  We  take  the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  poetry  of  the  '*  monarch  minstrel :'' 

"  Philoiophy  And  song  have  rarely  taken  up  their  abode  in  palaces,  and  when 
they  have  done  so  they  nave  generally  put  on  a  loose  and  gallant  dress  aooommo- 
dated  to  the  scene  around  them.  When  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages, 
dnhivated  literature,  it  dwindled  very  soon  into  a  gay  science^  to  use  the  lan^ase 
of  the  time,  comprehending  little  but  romances  and  light  love  songs.  Even  m  the 
bands  of  Solomon,  the  lyre  of  his  lofty  father  begins  already  to  send  forth  a  soft- 
ened and  somewhat  effeminate  strain.  In  the  works  of  David,  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  sublime  idea  of  Religion,  that  concentra- 
ted essence  of  all  truth,  —  is  embodied  in  the  highest  strains  of  poetry.  Compare 
these  divlneodes  with  the  best  lyric  poetry  of  any  other  nation.  Comparethem— 
I  wiU  not  say  with  Anacreon,  with  Sappno,  with  the  lighter  portions  of  Horace,  or 
with  Moore,  poets  professedly  of  a  free  and  almost  licentious  cast, — but  compare 
them  with  sJl  that  ancient  or  modem  lyric  bards  have  furnished  most  excellent  in 
Sublimitjr,  pathos,  and  moral  beauty:  compare  them  with  Pindar,-^ with  Horace 
in  bis  kUmest  flights,  —  with  the  French  Rousseau,— the  German  Klopstock, 
Schiller,  Burger, — the  English  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Gray. — Of  the  whole  list, 
Pindar  alone  sustains  the  comparison  with  some  degree  of  success, —  so  far  as  the 
mere  farm  of  composition  is  concerned, — by  the  power,  splendor,  and  ftiUness  of 
his  style.    "  Pmdar,"  says  his  Latin  imitator,  "likt  a  nver  descending  fmrn  % 
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mountain,  and  swelled  by  copious  rains  above  its  banks,  pours  forth  theTaat,  dcsp^ 
boiling  torrent  of  his  song." 

Pindarum  ^uisquis  studet  semulari, 
Jule !  ceratis  ope  daedalea 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  datunis 
Nomina  ponto. 

Monte  decurrens,  relut  amnis,  imbres 
Gtuem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore. 

Splendid,  and  as  respects  the  mere  form  of  composition,  not  unmerited  eolofl^f 
But  how  poor  and  mean  are  his  subjects,  when  compared  with  those  of  DaTid!  Of 
Pindar,  more  truly,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other  writer,  we  may  say,  that  tbe  woriE- 
manship  excelled  the  stuff.  Materiem  superabat  opus.  What  a  waste  of  thi 
richest  gifls  of  mind  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  the  race-ground  and  ths 
wrestling-match,  — to  adorn  the  interminable  fables  of  a  childish  and  connipt  my- 
thology !  In  the  matchless  odes  of  David,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  just  now  I9- 
marlod,  the  finest  poetry  is  employed  to  embody  the  most  profound  wisdom.  Hif 
only  subject  is  Religion, — sublime,  beautiful,  pure,  and  true,  —  as  she  reveals  her- 
self to  the  highest  contemplations  of  the  noblest  minds.  But  is  not  this  devocioBsl 
language  a  mere  lip-service  1  a  form  of  sound  words  employed  by  the  king  to  set  a 
good  example  to  his  court  1  Ah,  no !  Religion  is  his  priae^  his  ddight,  nis  pss- 
sion.  There  is  no  mistake  about  his  meaning.  His  poetry  is  a  boilin|[  flood,  lib 
that  of  Pindar,  thoueh  heated  with  a  far  different  fire,  c^^^  verse  is  alive,  ^ 
breathins,  burning,  mrobbin^  with  unaffected  sentiment  Whence,  then,  oonwi 
diis  sudden  burst  of  light  and  glory  from  the  centre  of  the  deepest  intellecdial  and 
moral  darkness  1  How  happens  it  that  the  ruler  of  a  liule  semi-barbarous  easum 
state  has  reached  in  his  odes  a  height  of  sublimity,  pathos,  moral  and  religkias 
truth,  which  Pindar  never  dreamed  of,  and  Milton  vainly  sought  to  imitate  1  Aa- 
swer,  infidelity !  Answer,  scepticism !  When  you  have  done  your  best  in  vail, 
Faith  supplies  the  solution  with  a  word. 


APPENDIX   TO   CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  critical  notices  of  the  current  litera- 
ture, will  show  that  we  consider  it  an  important  department  in  our 
journal.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  as  thorough  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible,  especially  in  the  notice  of  original  Aroencan 
works ;  and  to  that  end  we  have  sent  circulars  to  publishers  gene- 
rally, inviting  them  to  transmit  to  us  a  copy  of  their  publications 
as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  press.  This  invitation  baa  been 
responded  to  by  many,  and  notices  of  the  books  received  from 
them  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  in  the  place  assigned  to  them. 
Some  required  a  more  extended  notice  than  we  had  room  to  give, 
and  some  came  too  late  for  any  other  notice  than  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  being  received  —  all  such  are  enumerated  in  the 
appendix  to  this  department  of  the  journal.  We  will  cheer^Uy 
rive  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  the  books  issued  from  tbe  press 
during  the  quarter,  if  publishers  will  enable  us  to  do  this  by  send- 
ing us  their  publications,  in  turn. 
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S.  CoLEBfiiN,  141  Nassau  street,  New  York,  —  Child's  Gem,  No, 
2,  for  1839,  second  of  the  series,  edited  by  a  Lady.  New  York  : 
1839.  Diamond  quarto,  pp.  144. —  Parley's  Christmas  Gift,  for 
1839.  By  the  genuine  Peter  Parley.  New  York.  Square  16mo. 
pp.  168. — Weekly  Reports  for  Schools,  by  an  Instructer.  —  Child's 
Gem,  No.  1,  new  edition.  —  Parley's  Universal  History,  new  edi- 
tion, 200  engravings  from  wood,  maps,  etc.  2  vols,  square  16mo. 
pp.  760.  —  Little  Girl's  Own  Book,  new  edition.  —  Rhymes  for 
my  Children,  by  a  Mother,  new  edition.  —  New  Testament,  au- 
thorized version,  large  and  elegant  type.  —  Geraldine,  Athenia  of 
Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Rufus  Dawes.  In  ele- 
gant binding,  with  gold  backs.  New  York :  1839.  S.  Coleman. 
12mo.  pp.  348.  —  Peter  Parley's  Christmas  Tales,  for  1839.  New 
York:  S.  Coleman.  Square  16mo.  pp.  352.  —  Peter  Parley's 
GJift,  for  1839.  New  York  :  S.  Coleman.  Square  16mo.  pp.  168. 
-* Peter  Parley's  Rambles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
New  York  :  1839.     S.  Coleman.     Square  16mo.  pp.  266. 

Harper  and  Beother.s,  82  Cliff  street,  New  Ynrk.  —  Public  and 
PriTate  Economy,  parts  1  and  2,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick.  New 
York :  1836  and  38.  Harper  and  Brothers.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp. 
263,  pp.  210.  —  Life  of  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists. 
Illusttated  with  engravings,  afler  Chapman  and  others,  by  Adams. 
New  York  :  1838.  Square  16mo.  pp.  292.  —  Evenings  at  Home, 
bv  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  illustrated  by  engravings.  New 
Yoik  :  1838.     Harper  and  Brothers.     Square  16mo.  pp.  383. 

Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  PhiladeJphia.  —  City  of  the  Czar  ;  or  a 
Visit  to  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1829 -30,  by  Thomas 
Raikes.  Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp. 
212,  pp.  197. —  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  part  second,  by 
H.  C.  Carey.  Philadelphia :  1838.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 
8to.  pp.  466. 

American  Common  School  Union,  New  York, —  Town's  Spell- 
ing Book.     18mo.  pp.  160. 

OouLD  and  Newman,  New   York.  —  English  Grammar  for  Be- 

finners,  on  the  inductive  method  of  instruction,  by  John  L.  Park- 
orst.     New  York  :  1838.     Gould  and  Newman. 

Perkins  and  Marvin,  Boston,  —  My  first  School  Book  to  teach 
me  to  read  and  spell  words,  by  a  Friend  of  mine.  Boston  :  1838. 
Perkins  and  Marvin.     12mo.  pp.  112. 

J.  MuNROE  and  Co.  —  Self  Culture,  by  W.  E.  Channing. 

From  the  Author.  —  Sanders's  Spelling  Book,  by  Charles  W 
Sanders.  New  York :  1838.  F.  J.  Huntington  and  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  166. 
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aUARTERLY  CHRONICLE. 

We  have  it  in  view  to  enrich  the  next  number  of  our  Joumtl 
with  a  new  department,  to  be  designated  the  Quarterly  Chrooi* 
cle ;  and  in  so  doing,  the  New  York  Review  will  take  the  initiatife 
in  a  route  hitherto  wholly  untrodden  by  its  trimestral  brethren  in 
this  country,  and  nearly  so  by  those  of  Europe.  They  have  been 
and  are  repositories  of  elaborate  literary  disquisitions,  but  not 
timely  reporters  of  the  progress  either  of  society  or  letters.  The 
voice  is  too  distant ;  it  does  not  sound  until  long  afler  the  train  bM 
passed,  and  borne  the  impatient  travellers  within  it  quite  out  of 
hearing.  Of  the  four  leading  English  quarterly  periodicals,  and  of 
our  own  of  the  same  class,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  few  numhen 
have  appeared  which  might  not  have  been  issued  months  before  or 
after  the  date  of  publication,  without  seeming  tardy  or  prematoie. 
This  course  may  be  very  wise  and  proper  to  a  certain  extent ;  re- 
flection, judgment,  and  impartiality,  are  to  be  exercised — time 
must  be  afforded  for  the  patient  investigation  of  abstruae  topics, 
and  the  calm  elucidation  of  important  principles. 

But  the  increased  and  increasing  numbers  who  labor  in  the  field 
of  science,  of  letters,  of  art,  and  of  philosophy,  require  that  more 
attention  should  be  had  to  the  minute  footsteps  of  discovery  ^  the 
fruits  of  days,  and  hours,  and  minutes.  The  moral  effects  of  dis- 
covery, the  great  political  consequences  of  the  arts  of  communict- 
tion,  the  application  of  new  principles  to  the  social  system,  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  the  direction  of  enterprise,  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  humanity,  by  civilization,  education,  and 
religion,  the  international  action  of  the  European  states,  and  the 
growth  of  liberty  —  these  are  matters  which  deserve  inscriptioii 
upon  our  pages,  if  not  in  the  earnest  spirit  of  quotidian  journalism, 
at  least  in  a  manner  at  once  calm  and  condensed.  In  this  way  ws 
purpose  to  connect  ourselves  with  the  living  interests  of  the  day, 
by  chronicling  all  events  of  marked  importance.  It  seems  to  uf  t 
duty.  The  mass  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  our  own  country- 
men,  are  so  busily  engaged  in  active  pursuits,  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  those  who  have  leisure  to  contemplate  the  changing  scenes  and 
events  of  the  great  theatre,  to  communicate  and  portray  what  they 
hear  and  see  to  the  actors  themselves. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  journal  will  continue  the  same.  The 
advantages  accompanying  a  variety  of  well  digested  and  interest- 
ing studies  from  different  sources  of  the  highest  authority,  will  be 
thus  combined  with  notices  of  all  publications  of  interest  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  such  an  account  as  tolerably  extensive  connexions, 
and  a  careful  observation  of  passing  events,  shall  enable  us  to  give 
of  the  changing  physiognomy  of  this  great  and  intelligent  age. 
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Art.  I. —  1.  Remarks  on  Literary  Property^  hy^BXLip  H.  Nick- 

LiN,  A.  M.,  etc.,  etc.     Philadelphia :  1838. 
2.\Flea  for  Authors,    arid  the  rights  of   Literary  Property. 

'New  York:  1838. 

The  prodigious  increase,  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  repub- 
lications io  this  country  of  the  works  of  British  authors,  and 
their  sale  at  an  incomparably  cheaper  rate  than  the  English  ori- 
ginals— are  topics  of  common  remark  among  those  who  pay  any 
attention  to  matters  of  literature.     Few,  however,  even  among 
those  most  interested  in  the  subject,  but  must  h:ive  been  surprised 
to  learn,  from  a  report  made  to  the  senate  during  the  last  con- 
gress, *'  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  States 
in  the  various  branches  connected  with  book-making  and  periodi- 
cal publication,  has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand^ 
and  the  capital  employed  in  those  branches,  at  from  thirty  to 
forty  millions  of  dollars."*  Few  persons,  moreover,  have  proba- 
bly been  at  any  more  pains  than  the  committee  who  made  that  re- 
port, to  ascertain  whether  the  great  mass  of  these  republications, 
which,  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  their  f/tc^/jp//e55,  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  *•*  advantageous  to  the  people,"  arc  precisely 
of  the  character  requisite  for  their  improvement  in  learning, 
taste,  morals,  or  religion  ; — whether  they  really  tend  to  advance 
the  standard  of  popular   education,  facilitate  the  did'usion  of 
true  knowledge,  or  add  to  our  stock  of  sound  principles  and 
valuable  facts — whether,  in  short,  they  assist  in  accomplishing 

•  See  Report  of  Committee  on  PatcntB,  &c.,  June  25,  183S. 
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the  great  end  proposed  by  that  article  of  our  national  compact, 
by  which  congress  is  empowered  **  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts" — or  whether,  on  the  other  band, 
many  of  these  productions  may  not  be  dear  at  any  price. 

Still  fewer  of  the  "  people,"  we  apprehend,  have  concemed 
themselves  with  the  question,  so  hastily  decided  by  this  committee, 
as  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  benefit  which  it  derives 
from  such  amongst  these  works  as  are  really  valuable  ;  and  ve 
fear  that  even  the  small  number  of  those  who  do  acknowledge 
any  obligation  on  that  score  to  their  authors,  are  unprepared 
fully  to  admit  the  justice  and  equity  of  (heir  claims  to  remune- 
ration. The  ^*  enterprising"  republishers,  although  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  themselves  from  the  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  prosecution  of  a  trade  in  which  they  obtaio 
the  staple  commodity  for  nothing,  and  are  therefore  enabled  to 
dispose  of  their  wares  at  a  lower  rate  but  higher  profit,  are  not, 
on  that  account,  we  suspect,  more  willing  to  allow  an  adequate 
compensation  to  the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  They  ce^ 
tainly  dispute  the  right  of  foreign  authors  to  that  reward  to 
which,  in  common  justice  and  natural  equity,  we  conceive  theia 
to  be  entitled,  and  of  which  the  federal  constitution  holds  forth 
the  promise. 

The  grievances  of  which  English  authors  have  complained 
are  twofold  —  those  affecting  their  property,  and  those  aflecting 
their  reputation,  from  the  imperfect,  mutilated,  and  interpolated 
republications  of  their  works.  The  latter  of  these  injuries  they 
undertook,  in  the  first  instance,  to  counteract,  by  designating  a 
respectable  English  house,  of  which  a  branch  was  established  in 
this  city,  as  the  sole  authorized  publishers  of  their  works  in 
America.  They  then  petitioned  congress  to  amend  the  existing 
law  of  copyright,  so  as  to  embrace  the  works  of  foreigners  re- 
siding abroad,  as  well  as  of  authors  who  are  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States.  A  report  favorable  to  the  prayer  of 
their  petition  was  made  in  February,  1837,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  of  which  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was 
the  chairman ;  but  as  this  took  place  shortly  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  congress,  the  bill  brought  in  in  pursuance  of  his 
report  was  not  acted  upon  during  the  remainder  of  its  term. 
Nor  was  the  matter  taken  up  at  the  first  or  extraordinary  session 
of  the  succeeding  congress.  At  an  early  period,  however,  of  the 
second  session  of  this  congress,  which  commenced  at  the  usual 
time  of  the  first  annual  meetings,  the  bill  reported  at  the 
former  congress  was  again  presented  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Clay, 
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and  on  bis  motion  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  patents 
and  the  patent  office,  together  with  sundry  other  petitions  and 
memorials  from  our  own  citizens,  in  favor  of  the  pending  appli- 
cation by  the  British  authors,  as  well  as  several  remonstrances 
against  their  relief.  The  remonstrants  were  a  numerous  class 
of  citizens,  embracing  booksellers,  paper  makers,  printers,  book- 
binders, type  founders,  and  others,  whose  interests  were  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  question.  A  report  was  subsequently  made 
by  this  committee  adverse  to  the  claim  of  foreign  authors,  on  the 
ground  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  remonstrants,  which  were 
adopted  and  reinforced  by  the  committee.  This  report  was  also 
made  shortly  before  an  adjournment  of  congress,  and  was  not  act- 
ed upon  during  the  session.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  the  whole  subject  was  again  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mittee ;  but  as  no  report  has  been  made,  at  the  time  of  our  wri-. 
ting,  it  is  not  probable  anything  will  now  be  done. 

In  the  interval  which  occurred  between  the  two  reports, 
already  made,  the  publications  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed 
to  tiiis  article  made  their  appearance.  The  first  of  them,  is 
the  production  of  the  senior  partner  of  a  well  known  house  of 
law  booksellers  and  publishers,  in  Philadelphia ;  and  is  in  form, 
an  introduction  to  a  reprint  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right, from  Napier's  Supplementto  theEn^-ycZcpedia  Britannica. 
Its  author  is  decidedly  against  an  international  copyright  —  at 
present ;  but  regards  both  the  English  and  American  statutes, 
regulating  the  property  of  authors  in  their  works,  as  unjust, 
because  they  reduce  to  a  term  of  years,  that  which,  he  con- 
tends, should  be  perpetual.  He  considers  that  the  repeal  of 
those  statutes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  authors  to  the 
ground  on  which  tiiey  stood  at  common  law,  as  not  only  re- 
quired by  justice,  but  by  policy  also — since  the  result,  he 
conceives,  would  be  to  *«  produce  good  and  cheap  books."  He 
exhibits,  moreover,  some  practical  arguments,  founded  on  arith- 
metical calculations,  which  "  extinguish,"  as  he  has  it,  "  the 
notion  of  monopolij,  which  some  suppose  would  be  conferred  on 
anthors,  by  perpetual  copyright,  simply,  because  their  interest 
will  induce  them  to  sell  at  low  prices*  —  to  the  booksellers,  we 
presume  he  means ;  and  we  draw  this  inference,  from  the  fact 
which  he  afterwards  discloses,  that  "  what  the  law  now  fakes 
from  authors,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  inures  /or  the  benrfit  of 
publishers"     He  therefore  concludes  in  favor  of  " a  universal 

•  See  "  Remarks  on  Literary  Property,"  p.  64. 
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republic  of  letters;"  but  thinks  that  "  charity  should  begin  at 
home,"  though  **  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  go  abroad,"  he 
conceives  tliat  *'  the  law  of  literary  property  should  be  unirorm 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  free  trade  establislied  in  books." 

The  second  of  these  tracts,  is  from  an  anonymous  advocate 
or  international  copyright  It  is  expressly  intended  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  petitioners  to  congress,  and  he  agrees  with  the 
other  writer,  in  contending  for  perpetual  copyright,  although  Ui 
clients  have  not  petitioned  for  it.  He  draws  his  principles,  too, 
from  the  same  source  as  Lord  Camden,  who  in  arguing  agatut 
a  political  right,  was  described  by  an  eminent  author  of  that  day, 
as  trampliug  on  the  common  law,  and  in  his  visions,  *'  seeing  a  da^ 
ger  before  him,"  which  he  called  the  lawof  nature.*  Werenotthe 
blindness  and  indiscretion  of  parties  concerned  in  interest,  or  ii 
volunteer  counsel,  almost » proverbial,  we  should  think  it  rather 
odd  that  it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  these  writers,  that  perpetual 
copyright  can  only  be  restored  in  this  country  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  federal  constitution — or,  if  aware  of  the  necessi^ 
of  such  a  measure,  to  effect  their  object,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
pose it.  Perhaps,  however,  tliey  were  not  so  simple  as  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of  obtaining  the  alter** 
tion,  if  at  all,  within  a  period  equal  to  that  for  which  copyrights 
are  secured  under  the  existing  laws.  For  all  useful  purposes, 
theretbre,  their  publications  might  almost  as  well  have  never  issued 
from  the  press;  unless  they  were  intended  (which  %ve  cannot  sup- 
pose) to  prevent  foreign  authors  from  obtaining  w  hat  may  have 
been  in  their  power,  by  engaging  them  in  schemes  not  reducible 
to  practice.  We  therefore  dismiss  these  publications  for  the  pre- 
sent from  our  notice,  and  merely  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion 
they  aflbrd,  to  proceed  wiih  the  discussion  commenced  in  the  ar- 
ticle upon  steam  navigation,  in  the  last  number,  which  related, as 
our  renders  may  remember,  to  the  power  nested  in  congress  by 
the  constitution,  '*  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts/'  and  \%hich  we  promised  to  pursue,  in  reference  to 
this  question  of  literary  property. 

It  was  there  contended,  more  pariiculariv.  with  res{>ect  to  patent- 
ed ii^ventions.  that  the  grant  by  tlie  indiviilual  states  to  congress, 
of  this  power,  to  be  executed  *•  hv  securim:  for  limited  times  toau- 
thors,  the  exclusive  riizht  to  their  respective  writings  and  disco- 
veries,'* was  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  power  of  legislation  on  the 

•  S*-:*  ft  ii-.icr.  signed  0-vr:V.  bv  the  .rj'.horof  JrN7::s.     Wccdfairs  JuniMh 
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subject  In  a  confederated  government^  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  indeed  difficult  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  that 
object  could  possibly  have  been  secured,  except  by  vesting  such 
exclusive  power  in  a  paramount  authority ;  and  tlie  necessity  of 
such  a  power  to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  was  certainly  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  vesting  it  in  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  union. 
The  power  under  consideration,  comes  within  that  class  of  cases 
enumerated  in  the  thirty-second  number  of  the  "  Federalist,"  to 
which  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  by  the  state,  would  be 
repugnant  and  contradictory  to  the  grant  to  congress.  The 
example  which  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  that  paper 
selected  to  illustrate  his  reasoning,  involved  a  contradiction, 
by  direct  implication,  from  the  force  of  the  terms.  It  was  an 
example,  taken  from  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  naturalization  ;  and  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  such  power  must  necessarily  be  exclusive,  because  if  each 
state  could  prescribe  a  distinct  rule,  the  rule  of  congress  could  not 
be  uniform.  In  the  present  case,  we  hold  that  the  power  given  is 
necessarily  elclusive,  not  only  from  the  terms  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  grant.  The  words  are,  that  congress  shall  have  power  to 
secure  the  exclusive  right  of  authors  and  inventors  ''  for  limited 
times."  Now,  if  a  state  have  a  concurrent  power  with  congress 
over  the  subject,  it  must  be  a  power  arising  from  the  unceded 
portion  of  its  sovereignty,  and,  consequently,  a  power  to  grant 
mlhout  limit  of  time.  But  how  could  congress  secure  to  the  au- 
thor or  inventor,  for  a  limited  time,  the  enjoyment  of  that  which 
a  state  might  grant  to  another  forever. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  most  able  judges  that 
ever  sat  in  our  state  courts,*  *<that  if  an  author  or  in- 
ventor, instead  of  resorting  to  the  act  of  congress,  should  apply 
to  the  state  legislature  for  an  exclusive  right  to  his  production, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  state  from  granting  such  exclusive 
privilege,  provided  it  be  confined,  in  its  exercise,  to  the  particular 
jurisdiction."  If  this  be  so,  then  may  the  state  legislatures  pass 
copyright  and  patent  laws,  embracing  foreigners  within  their 
provisions,  although  to  render  such  laws  effectual  for  any  bene- 
ficial end,  every  state  must  adopt  them.  But  none  such  have 
been  passed  since  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
this  omission,  of  itself,  affords  a  practical  construction  of  the 
article  in  question,  which  confirms  our  position  ;  and,  with  all 
due  submission    to  the  constitutional  jurist,  whose  opinion  we 

•  By  Kekt,  Ch.  J.,  in  Livingston  vs.  Van  Ingen^  13  Johns.  Rep. 
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have  quoted,  and  whose  learning,  talent,  and  integrity,  none 
bold  in  higher  estimation  than  ourselves  —  if  that  opinion  be 
correct,  one,  of  two  things,  must  follow — either  that  coDgren 
may  secure  to  an  author  or  inventor  an  exclusive  right  to  Ui 
writing  or  discovery,  and  a  state,  following  so  far  the  eiample 
of  congress,  as  to  regard  commentators,  or  even  interpolatorsi 
as  authors,  within  the  statute,  secure  to  another  person  tbe  ex* 
elusive  right  to  publish  the  same  production,  witbio  its  own 
jurisdiction ;  or  that  congress  cannot  secure  such  right  to 
the  former,  after  the  state  has  secured  it  to  the  latter.  lo 
tbe  first  conclusion,  this  consequence  seems  to  be  involTed, 
that  congress  may  grant  an  exclusive  right  to  one  person, 
to  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  certain  thing,  throughout  the  union, 
and  that  a  state  may  grant  to  another  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  same  thing,  within  its  particohr 
jurisdiction ;  in  other  words,  that  over  the  same  subjects,  and 
within  the  same  jurisdiction,  two  co-ordinate  powers  may 
grant  exclusive  privileges  to  different  persons !  The  other 
branch  of  the  dilemma,  supposes  the  individual  state  to  dero- 
gate, by  an  assumption  of  power,  from  the  express  terms  of  its 
grant  to  the  general  government,  and  actually  to  exercise  an  ex- 
clusive power  to  secure  privileges,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
terms  of  the  power  ceded  to  congress.  Nor  does  it,  as  we 
humbly  conceive,  obviate  this  repugnancy,  to  say,  that  "  when 
these  separate  powers  come  into  direct  conflict,  the  grant  of  the 
state  must  yield  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  —  because  the 
repugnancy  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  diflerent  from 
that  arising  under  the  power  of  congress,  to  which  that  observa- 
tion refers,  and  is  directly  deducible  from  the  propositions  thein- 
selves,  and  not  from  any  casual  effects  or  consequences  arising 
from  the  accidental  collision  of  concurrent  jurisdictions. 

The  power  in  question  is  moreover  exclusive,  from  the  nature 
of  ihc  grant;  because  if  each  state  have  a  concurrent  power  with 
congress,  its  exercise  would  defeat  tlie  two  fold  object,  for  which 
the  federal  constitution  intended  to  provide.  That  object,  as  we 
have  shown,  on  the  former  occasion,  was  to  secure  to  tlie  public 
the  benefit  and  transmission  of  inventions,  as  well  as  to  secure  to 
genius  a  reward  for  its  productions  and  discoveries.  But  if  the 
individual  states  have  a  concurrent  power  with  congress,  neither 
branch  of  this  double  object  can  be  secured  by  the  federal  le- 
gislature. For,  if  to  secure  the  first,  congress  prescribe  twenty- 
eight  years  as  the  limit  of  exclusive  rights,  and  render  them 
common  at  tiie  expiration  of  that  period,  each  state  might  fix  a 
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different  period,  or  secure  a  right  of  property  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors without  any  limitation  of  time.  Nor  could  the  second 
branch  of  the  object  be  secured  by  congress,  if  the  states  could 
exercise  a  concurrent  power,  because  each  state  might,  on  that 
supposition,  reduce  the  term  of  exclusive  enjoyment  to  a  mini" 
munij  or  declare  the  fruits  of  genius  and  learning  to  be  common 
property.  But  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  requires  a  fuller 
development  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  property  meant  to 
be  regulated,  and  of  the  general  policy  of  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  we  trust  that  its  importance  to  the  high  interests 
of  literature  and  science,  will  justify  us  in  going  into  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  matter,  even  though  the  discussion  should 
appear  somewhat  technical  and  abstruse. 

Previously  to  any  positive  law  afiecting  the  subject,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  process  of  reasoning,  founded  on  strict  legal 
principles,  by  which  the  right  of  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  the 
right  of  transmission,  could  be  denied  to  any  modification  of 
property.  The  moment  any  tiling  was  acknowledged  as  pro^ 
perty^  from  that  moment  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  great 
principles  common  to  all  property  must  apply  to  it;  and  there- 
fore an  acknowledgment  that  the  products  of  an  author's  ge- 
nius were  subjects  of  property,  induced,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, both  the  right  of  exclusive  enjoyment  and  the  power  of 
transmission.  But  both  the  premises  we  have  assumed,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  were  denied  by  certain 
English  jurists,  and  denied,  as  is  abundantly  evident,  from  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  right 
of  property  is  founded.*  A  state  of  nature  had  been  opposed, 
by  the  learning  of  preceding  ages,  to  a  state  of  society  ;  and 
certain  rights,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  one,  were  con- 
sidered as  original  principles  variously  modified  by  the  other. 
But  we  believe  most  sound  lawyers,  as  well  as  most  sober  meta- 
physicians, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  renounced 
alJ  faith  in  that  ancient  speculation,  and  now  agree  in  regard- 
ing the  state  of  nature  as  one  in  which  the  genius  and  talents  of 
mankind  would  be  forever  useless  and  unprofitable.  As  so- 
ciety is  an  indispensable  requisite  of  human  improvement,  it 
is  to  the  social  state  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  original 
of  all  our  social  rights,  and  amongst  them,  of  the  right  of 
property ;  and  although  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  those  who 

*  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  in  Miller  and  Taylor^  and  those  of 
Lord  Camden,  and  the  judges  who  agreed  with  him,  in  Donaldson  and  Beckett, 
4  Burrow's  Report,  2303. 
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looked  to  a  visionary  state  from  fvhich  to  derive  their  principlef, 
should  have  been  led  into  error,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  those 
who  rested  the  right  to  property  on  the  slender  basis  of  bodily 
labor,  or  the  slighter  foundation  of  occupancy,  sboald  have  re« 
jected  the  more  intelligible  title  of  invention  and  discovery. 

The  claims  of  inventors  and  authors  are  so  congenial  to  cue 
notions  of  natural  justice,  they  fail  in  so  easily  and  accord  so 
harmoniously  with  all  the  ideas  we  derive  from  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  society  in  establishing  the  ri<j;ht  of  property,  that  some 
ill  founded  principle,  some  imagined  ill  consequence,  or  some 
inveterate  prejudice,   must  have  prevented  the  full  admission  of 
this  right,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  individual  merit,  and  spring- 
ing into  existence  at  the  command  of  individual  power.     Two 
causes,  we  think,  may  be  enumerated,  as  having  concurred  in 
producing  this  erroneous  opinion  :  first,  a  misconception  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  right  of  property  ultimately  rests ;  and 
secondly,  the  inconvenient  consequences  supposed  to  result  from 
the  admission  of  the  principle,  in  its  particular  application  to  the 
productions  of  the  mind.     The  former  was  rather  the  avowed, 
while  the  latter  was,  perhaps,  the  secret  cause  of  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  judges,  in  the  celebrated  cases  of  literary  property, 
in  England.*     It  was  thought  that  if  an  author  had  a' right  of 
property  in  his  writings,  —  a  right  which  was  exclusive  and 
transmissible  ad  infinitum  to  his  legal  representatives,  —  a  for- 
midable barrier  would  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  both  art  and 
science ;  and  that  as  e<icli  successive  heir  would  be  interested 
to  draw  as  great  pecuniary  gain  as  possible  from  the  work  of 
his  ancestor,  a  ta-.r,  indefinite  in  duration  and  amount,  might  be 
levied  on  posterity,  and  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
arts  proportionally  impeded.     Improvement  had  hitherto  been 
unrestrained,  and  letters  had  as   yet  been  transmitted   from  age 
to  ago,  without  any  other  exaction  than  the  tribute  which  fame 
pays  to  the  memory  of  geiiius.t     The  result  of  admitting  an 
exclusive  and  perpetual   right  of  property  in  the  fruits  of  intel- 
Uh  tuul  labor,  could  not  be  fully  estimated,  but  that  it  would  ope- 
rate as  a  clog  to  tlie  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  retard 

♦  Milh-r\'.<.  Ttii/fnr,  in  tin-  Kind's  Bench,  and  Donaldson  \s.  BcckeU/in  the 
lli»visi«  «»t'  l.i)ril>.  rrjMirtrd  (Mn.secuiivf-ly  in  i  Burrow. 

i  "  Glory,"  Mi'd  Lord  Ciinidcn,  "  is  the  reward  of  science,  and  tlioae  wliode* 
M-rvf  it.  scorn  all  incuncr  praise.'*  Altliough  we  do  not  agree  with  his  lord- 
-sliip.  iw  ihf  tuU  rxK'ni  of  nis  assertion,  yet  are  we  much  further  from  agreeing 
M  nil  a  «-ontrMi|k»rary,  in  considerinj^  it  "  dishonest,  insolent,  bomba^ic."  or  **»««- 
'  i.'t."    Stc  N.  A.  R.  No.  lU-i,  pp,  '287— 2y0. 
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the  proii;ress  of  socieiv,  was  thought  clear,  lo  deroonstration. 
Vei  to  deny  to  authors  ihe  fair  profits  derivable  from  iheir  talents 
and  their  exercise,  was  of  itself  at  variance  wilh-every  idea  of 
natural  justice,  and  every  dictate  of  liberal  policy.  It  was,  in 
eflect,  to  deny  to  genius  its  appropriate  reward;  and  I o  with- 
hold one  of  the  struugest  sliraulaots  to  exertion.*  From  a  ba- 
lanced consideration,  therefore,  of  both  sides  of  this  important 
question,  a  compromise  was  at  length  effected,  by  which  the 
claims  of  the  author  were  acknowledged,  his  rights  protected, 
and  his  reward  secured  ;  whilst  a  public  interest  was  effectually 
created,  and  an  immunity  from  too  great  a  burden  provided  for 
posterity. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  may  be  collected  both  the  origin  and 
policy  of  the  act  of  the  firilish  parliament.t  limiting  the  righli 
of  authors  lo  a  term  of  years.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  that 
statute,  and  of  the  principles  and  policy  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed, according  to  the  exposition  given  of  it  by  the  court  of  the 
last  resort  in  Great  Britain,  the  several  slates  ceded  to  congress 
a  power  *'  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.''^: 
The  English  law  limited  the  right  to  a  term  of  years.  The 
power  ceded  by  our  constitution,  was  to  secure  it  "  for  limited 
times."  The  former  restricted  the  riglit  to  a  definite  period  ; 
the  tatter  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  pointed  to  the  same 
object,  but  left  the  quantum  of  interest,  and  nothing  else,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  national  legislature.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  (he  British  statute,  the  power  in 
question  was  vested  in  congress,  with  the  same  means  and  for  a 
similar  end.  The  vllimate  object  of  the  power,  was  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  useful  arts;  the  meajw  by  which  con- 
gress were  to  effect  that  end,  was  by  securing  lo  authors  a  right 
of  properly  in  llieir  works  for  limited  periods  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  a  transfer  to  the  public  of  a  reversionary  interest,  in 
those  productions  which  of  common  right  had  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  their  authors.  This  result,  and  the  limitation  which 
produces  it,  concur  in  promoting  the  general  end  contemplated 

•  8  Anne,  c,  19,  1709. 

I  Ai  WBi  observed  by  Lord  ChsiiMUor  Noithington,  in  Donaldaon's  case,  "  it 
lQig:h(  In  dan^erout  to  vnt  a  |ierprlual  right  of  properly  in  auihon.  For  ■■  that 
would  gito  lliem  the  sole  tight  lu  pvbiiik,  il  wonld  also  gire  tlwm  a  ri|{hl  lo  aup- 
preai ;  and  then  thoM  bookselkrs  who  am  potscased  of  the  vrorka  of  the  1»st  of 
our  aulhora,  migU  tolaUy  siipprai  ihtto."    i  Burr.  SSiU, 

1  Cona.  U.  S.,  An.  1,  1», 
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by  the  constitution ;  the  one,  by  giving  to  men  of  genias  the 
excitement  of  a  secured  property  in  their  writings ;  and  the 
other,  by  extending  (after  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited)  the 
free  use  of  the  effective  produce  of  invention  to  the  whole  com- 
munity.* 

The  general  end  of  the  power,  and  the  profitable  result  to  the 
public  in  the  reversionary  interest,  being  then  equally  apparent, 
it  is  not  less  obviously  the  meaning  of  tlie  constitution,  that  con- 
gress should  "  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  authors  and  invent- 
ors," by  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  power  of  legislation*  Thi» 
we  have  already  inferred  from  the  mere  toonU  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  the  view  now  given  of  the  origin  and  policy  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  whilst  it  more  fully  explains  the  principles  which 
must  have  influenced  the  framcrs  of  that  instrument,  appears 
abundantly  to  confirm  the  reasoning  which  first  led  us  to  such  a 
conclusion.  If  that  conclusion  and  the  principles  here  stated 
be  admitted,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  grant  of  exclusive  pri- 
vileges by  a  state  in  that  which,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  may  be  secured  by  copyright  or  by  patent  from  the 
United  States,  is  voidable  as  aflccting  other  interests  besides 
those  of  authors  and  inventors  — interests  equally  intended  ta 
be  secured  under  the  power  granted  by  the  several  states  to  the 
government  of  the  union.  It  is,  however,  diflicult  to  briug  the 
full  force  of  this  argument  home  to  the  mass  of  any  community,, 
and  impossible,  perhaps,  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  their  com- 
prehension, who,  professing  to  have  read  and  understood  the 
English  cases  of  literary  property,  can  impute  presumption  and 
folly  to  the  great  Lord  Camden,  without  dread  of  a  retort  of 
the  charge  upon  themselves,  or  deny  the  legal  abilities  and 
learning  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  without  suspicion  of  their  incom- 
petency to  decide  upon  the  character  of  a  judge,  of  whose  name 
and  reputation  they  probably  do  not  affect  to  be  ignoranUf 

•  These  views  of  ihc  doctrine  Reducible  from  the  English  cases,  in  re^rd  to 
the  eff'Ct  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  upon  the  rights  of  autliors  at  common  law,  and 
the  identity  in  principle  ond  policy  of  ihc  power  of  conj^ress  with  that  statute, 
were  exhibited  by  President  Ducr.  in  the  controversy  referred  to  in  the  article  on 
steam  navigation,  in  our  last  number.  —  and  have  since  been  sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  coiirl  of  the  United  States,  in  WAcuion  v.  Pdcrs^  y  Peters'  Bep.  591. 

t  Of  the  reputation  of  Lord  Camd»Mi,  as  a  lawyer,  a  judire,  a  statesman,  and  a 
patriot,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  our  renders.  Aiihoui^h  evidently  no  fa- 
vorite of  Junius,  yet  that  extraordinary  writer  'b.-licved  the  clmracter  of  this 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  Chatham,  and  ''  patron  of  Anicrica,'  to  be  fertile  in  every 
good  and  great  qualification,"  and  called  on  him  nt  iw)  important  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  constitution,  *'  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws,  ond  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  ^reat  abilities  with  which  he  was  entrust- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  mankind."— Sef  WnodfalVs  Junius,  v.  2.  p.  147.  The  name 
and  character  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  are  also  inmiortalized  in  the  letters  of  this 
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The  right  of  each  citizen  lo  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  produc- 
tions of  literature,  of  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvements 
in  ihe  arts —  the  benefit  personallyderived  from  them  concerns  so 
many,  and  concerns  them  so  remotely  —  that  it  is  scarcely  known 
as  un  actual  advantage,  nor  is  its  privation  fell  as  a  sensible  and 
real  loss.  The  disturbance  of  such  a  right,  nflects  the  interests 
of  no  combination  of  individuals;  it  can  only  be  perceived  by 
its  operation  upon  future  prosperity,  and  to  trace  thai  down- 
wards lo  individual  comfort,  ease,  and  opulence,  is  a  matter  of 
some  ditficulty  ;  and  even  if  done  with  strength  and  clearness, 
would  not  agitate  the  multitude,  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  nearer 
objects,  with  any  powerful  emotions.  To  the  eye  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  pliilanihropy,  it  is  nevertheless  an  interest  of  great 
magnitude;  and  in  proportion  asitsefiecia  are  remote,  and  less 
likely  to  enlist  the  passions  in  its  favnr,  does  it  need  all  the  aid 
that  a  firm,  nnshrinking  reason  can  aObrd  it.  It  is  obvious,  tliere- 
fore,  that  to  insist,  at  this  period,  upon  the  restoralion  of  perpetual 
copyright,  is  to  contend  for  thalwhich  is  not  less  erroneous  in  po- 
licy, than  unattainable  in  practice;  and  llie  advocates  of  a  measure 
neither  solicited  nor  suggested  by  llie  British  or  the  AnierJcan 
petilioners  for  interuaiional  copyright,  are  not  in  eflect  more  hos- 
tile to  their  cause  than  those  who  deny  the  original  right  of  au- 
thors to  any  properly  whatsoever  in  their  works.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  reason  lo  believe  ihat  the  impediments  and  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  success  of  the  application  to 


"great  miiiioim,"  i 


■movnl  of  ■* 


•  judicial 


which  took  pluce  tn  the  houw  of  commona,  Dvccmbri  G,  1770,  on  b  reiolutiun  to 
inquire  into  the  ndminiilnilion  of  criminBl  Justice,  panlculBrly  in  caici  relatingto 
the  liberty  of  llie  pima,  sn  eminent  whig  orulor  Bssertcd,  that  "  ■  late  judgp.  rqual- 
ly  remarkable  for  his  tvmcUilgt  and  iiUtgrily,  was  sollcilcd  to  fsTor  the  cronn,  in 
eenain  triala  lh«n  depending ;  but  this  great,  tAis  henest  j*tlge,  being  ihua  aolicil- 
ed  in  Tain,  ■  leller  was  aeni  to  him  directly  bv  a  great  personage,  but  as  he  iiu- 
pecied  it  to  contain  aonlFlhing  dishonorable,  de  seal  it  back  unopened.  The  ex- 
aUentfertan  who  wag  thus  tempted  (o  disgrace  and  perjure  hlmaelf.  and  lo  be- 
ttsy  bimI  ruin  his  country,  could  not  die  in  prace  till  he  had  disclosi'd  this  scene  of 
iniquity,  and  warned  his  fpllow-citiuns  of  their  daneer,"  Woodrnll  added  lo  hii 
repoit  of  this  speech,  the  following:  "  N.  B  ,  Sir  Joseph  Yalea  was  the  judKO 
meant.  When  the  letter  fi-om  the  great  penonBgc  was  mentioned,  Lord  North, 
■nd  the  reatof  ihe  treasury  bench,  amrcd  at  one  another,  but  did  not  utier  a  singla 
scnleiKeby  way  of  conlradiciion."— Ste  WoodJaWs  Junin$,f.  I.  p.2M.  Igno- 
rance of  tueh  a  choracter,  certainly  oreueB  that  he  who  confesses  it ''  muil  be  fiim. 
act r  unknown."  But  this  is  not  equal  in  the  abiuidity  of  a  reviewer's  mislDking 
the  autliorof  the  ElcmaUs  of  Crilicifw,  who,  as  a  Scotch  judge,  was  styled  by 
courtesy,  Lord  Kamos.  for  a  peer  of  parliament;  or,  a.  iaicyeT't  supposing  |h« 
ooininn  of  his  titular  lordship,  in  ihe  ease  of  Hiilon  v.  Dmatdson,  before  the 
n  of  BessionH,^  at  Edinburgh,  to  haic  been  delivered  in  the  houie  of  IotiIb,  it 
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coDgress,  have  arisen  more  from  fears  and  scruples  entertuoed 
by  some  of  the  most  liberal  and  philosophical  minds  in  the 
senate,  lest  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  law  might  affect  in- 
juriously the  interests  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  constitaiion 
to  the  Public,  than  from  any  undue  regard  to  the  interested 
clamor  of  those  who  have  remonstrated  against  it. 

Previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  it  had 
been  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a  question  in  England  —  whether 
an  author  had  any  natural  or  common  law-right  of  property  in 
his  works,  — *  and  that  it  was  declared  by  a  majority  of  the  judges, 
when  solemnly  called  on  for  their  opinions  by  the  honse  of 
lords,*  that  such  right  had  indeed  existed  before  the  statute  of 
Anne,  but  was  by  force  of  that  act  transferred  to  the  public,  up- 
on the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  copyright  was  se- 
cured by  it  to  the  author.  Whether  this  opinion  were  sound  or 
not,  is  now  immaterial.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  decision  of 
the  lords,  and  such  was  the  settled  law,  both  in  England  and 
America,  when  our  national  constitution  was  adopted.  The 
framers  of  that  instrument  being  called  together  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  the  powers  and  establishing  the  form  of  a  new  federal 
government,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  judicial 
doubts,  touching  an  autlior's  or  inventor's  right,  took  the  subject 
as  they  found  it,  and  simply  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
union  a  limited  but  exclusive  power  of  interference  in  regard  to 
it  And  in  this  they  acted,  as  we  shall  contend,  upon  more  en- 
larged views  and  with  a  more  liberal  policy,  than  congress,  when 
it  came  to  execute  the  power,  seems  to  have  penetrated. 

♦  In  Miller  v.  Taylor^  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1769,  gave  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  subsisting  copyright ;  Lord  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Juttioe 
Willes,  and  Mr.  Justice  Aston,  holding  that  copyright  was  perpetual  by  the  roa- 
mon  law,  and  not  limitrd  by  statute,  except  as  to  penalties,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Yates,  who  died  in  1770,  dissenting  from  them.  In  1774.  the  same  question  waa 
brought  before  the  house  of  lords,  in  Doruildson  v.  Bcclit^  when  eleven  judges 
delivered  their  opinions  upon  it.  Four  of  them  held,  with  Loid  Camden  and  the 
deceased  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  that  no  right  of  property  existed  in  an  auilior,  inde- 
pendently of  the  act  of  parliament ;  whilst  five  asjeed  with  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion  in  the  former  rase,  thai  the  common  law  nirht  was  not  divested  by  the 
statute;  Lord  Mansfield  himself  declined  from  delicacy,  as  a  peer,  giving  aoy 
opinion  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was  understood  to  adhere  to  that  lie  had  deliverra 
in  Mill**r  and  Taylor.  The  remaining  two  judges  admitted  ilie  existence  of  tbs 
right  anterior  to  the  statute,  but  were  of  opinion  that  a  K'versionary  interest  wafc 
thereby  created,  which  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  s:»cured  by  cumulative  reme- 
dies to  the  author  became  vested  m  the  public.  These  two,  affreein^  with  the  four, 
upon  the  general  au'».*Jtion  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  right,  firmed  the  majority. 
Had  Lord  Mansn-»ld  dHiven  d  his  opiiiion,  the  twelve  judgr-s  would  therefore 
have  been  equally  divid:*d.  But  the  lord  chancellor.  ^Thurlow.)  agreed  with  the 
two  judges,  and  his  preilecessor.  Lord  Camden,  with  the  four.  Tneir  union  car- 
ried a  large  majority  of  the  peers  with  them.      S9ce  4  Bur  rote's  Reports^  itbi  sup. 
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We  have  already  adduced  the  reasoning  in  support  of  the 
exclusive  nature  of  this  power,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
tliat  was  urged  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  exclusive  right 
granted  by  this  state  to  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton.  The 
arguments  against  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  power  vested  in 
congress,  deduced  on  that  occasion,  from  the  nature  and  office 
of  a  patent  or  a  copyright,  in  merely  securing  a  title  or  right  of 
property,  without  conferring  a  right  of  sale  or  of  use,  and  the 
objections  drawn  from  the  right  of  legislation  retained  by  the 
states  in  regard  to  their  purely  internal  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  their  police,  health,  and  inspection  laws,  were  in  effect  met 
and  refuted  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  opinions  — 
declaring  that  a  coasting  license  not  only  ascertains  the  national 
character  and  ownership  of  a  vessel,  but  confers  the  right  of 
navigation  ;♦  —  that  a  right  to  import  goods  involves  the  right 
to  sell  them  ;t  and  that  whenever  these  rights  come  in  collision 
with  state  laws,  passed  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  or  of  an  inde- 
pendent right  of  legislation  on  these,  or  any  other  subjects, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  federal  and  slate  authorities  are  found  re- 
pugnant or  irreconcilable  to  each  other  —  the  state  law  must 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  congress.  So  the  letters-patent, 
or  the  instrument  given  as  evidence  of  a  copyright,  not  only  as- 
certains the  title  of  the  patentee  or  grantee  as  an  inventor  or  au- 
thor, but  confers  on  them  the  same  paramount  and  exclusive 
right  of  using,  and  vending  to  others  to  use,  their  discoveries 
and  writings. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  properly  which 
an  author  may  have  in  his  writings  appears  to  be  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  an  inventor  may  have  in  his  discoveries. 
The  former  has  no  beneficial  use  or  property  whatever,  inde- 
pendent of  what  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  them  ;  the  lat- 
ter may,  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  use  his  invenlion  for  purposes 
of  profit :  to  both,  however,  a  right  of  sale  is  indispensable  — 
but  more  manifestly  so  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  last.  Every 
other  subject  of  property  may  be  partially  enjoyed,  though  the 
right  of  sale  be  restricted  or  forbidden  ;  but  the  right  of  proper- 
ty of  authors  and  inventors  is  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
right  of  sale,  that  the  inhibition  of  that  right  annihilates  the 
whole  subject.     The  right  of  sale,  therefore,  is,  in  these  instan- 

♦  Gibbons  v.  Opden^  9  Whcaton's  Reports,  1. 
t  Brovm  v.  Maryland,  10  Wheat.  Rep.  446. 
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ces,  an  elementary  principle  in  the  very  idea  of  property  —  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  other  elements,  and  the  complex  legal  DOtion  of 
property  is  destroyed.  The  value^  the  thing  intended  to  be  ie> 
cured,  is  lost  to  it.  All  human  laws  proceed  upon  the  asramp- 
tion  of  value  as  implicitly  involved  in  the  idea  of  properly ;  and 
as  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  new  improvements  in  tlie  arti, 
give  rise  to  new  modifications  of  property,  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  any  subject  as  bemg 
capable  of  appropriation  or  exclusive  ownership,  is  its  value. 
Accordingly,  we  tind  that  the  laws  passed  by  congress  in  virtne 
of  the  constitutional  power  we  are  now  considering,  secure  to 
an  author,  or  his  assignee,  ''  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  print- 
ing, reprinting,  publishing,  and  vending^'*  his  works;  and  to  a 
patentee  *'  the  full  and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making, 
constructing,  us^ing,  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used,"  his  inven- 
tion or  maciiine,  within  the  times  limited  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  respective  privileges. 

Now,  although  ail  things  which  have  a  use,  have  also  a  value 
independent  of  the  right  of  sale ;  yet  in  most  subjects,  the  nse 
without  tlie  right  of  sale,  constitutes  an  adequate  value.  Landi 
for  instance,  if  not  allowed  to  be  transferred  by  sale,  by  devise, 
or  descent,  would  nevertheless  possess  that  value,  which  woold 
require  the  law  to  guard,  to  define,  and  to  regulate  its  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  however  important  the  right  of  sale  may  be  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  property,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  but  an  acoeh 
mnj.  In  the  instance  in  view,  liowcver,  it  is  the  principaL  In 
other  subjects,  a  right  of  sale  is  implicitly  involved  in  every 
contract  of  absolute  transfer,  as  a  necessary  incident;  but  when 
an  author  sells  a  printed  copy  of  a  book,  of  which  he  has  secured 
a  copyright,  the  right  which  is  transferred,  is  merely  a  right'  to 
the  individual  book  —  the  general  power  of  sale,  both  of  the 
copyright,  and  of  other  copies  of  his  work,  still  remaining  in 
him.  The  purchaser,  however,  of  the  copyright,  is  the  pur^ 
chaser  of  the  general  right  of  vendition.  This  is  the  principal 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  contract.  It  is  llie  subject-matter,  the 
thing  to  be  disposed  of  quod  ipso  vcnditionc^  solum  fruilwr ;  and 
as  tiie  right  to  sell  is  the  principal  and  beneficial  right,  the  right 
to  use  is  a  secondary  and  necessary  one  —  and  both  are  assign- 
able. The  nicety  and  solidity  of  the  distinction  which  has  been 
attempted  between  the  security  of  the  author's  titlc^  and  his  right 
to  publish  or  use  his  book  —  or  sell  it  to  others,  to  publish  or 
use  —  may  therefore  be  clearly  seen.  An  author,  according  to 
that  distinction,  is  secured  in  his  right  to  sell  —  but  he,  or  bis 
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yeodee,  is  not  thereby  authorized  to  publish  or  use,  and  may  be 
prohibited  by  the  states  from  either  —  but,  peradventure,  none 
will  itty  what  none  may  me/  The  author,  then,  by  securing  his 
copyright  under  the  act  of  congress,  enjoys  a  "  perfect  title"  to 
that  which  he  cannot  use  —  which  nobody  will  buy  —  and  from 
which  no  earthly  benefit  can  be  derived  by  anybody  —  this  be- 
ing the  effective  result  of  a  power  vested  in  tlie  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  national  government,  given  by  the  constitution,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  *'  promoting  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts."  This,  too,  is  what  has  been  in  effect  as- 
serted in  high  places,  to  be  the  amount  of  the  ''exclusive 
right,"  secured  by  congress  to  authors  and  inventors,  in  virtue 
of  that  power.  It.  may  be  so.  The  point  has  been  labored 
with  great  earnestness ;  and  as  we  do  not  wish,  though  critics 
by  profession,  to  be  thought  fastidious,  we  are  willing,  if  cer- 
tain grave  judges  and  senators  persist  in  the  assertion,  to  admit 
it  to  be  a  ''  title  ;"  but  then  they  must,  with  equal  candor, 
confess  that  though  even  "  a  perfect  title"  —  it  is  a  title  to  — 
nothing!  It  has,  we  allow,  a  just  claim  to  the  praise  of  great  ab- 
stract beauty ;  but  in  return,  those  learned  and  venerable  persons 
must  acknowledge,  that  it  is  of  no  possible  2ise  under  heaven. 

To  show,  however,  that  the  right  of  property  may  be  secure, 
though  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  be  prohibited,  the  laws  re- 
gulating the  use  of  certain  descriptions  of  property  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state,  or  of  a  municipal  corporation,  have  been  in- 
stanced* How  far  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  property  is  liable  to 
be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  several 
states,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  principles  recognised 
and  established  in  the  cases  last  referred  to,  as  decided  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  celebrated  case  of 
Livingston  and  Van  Ingen,^  in  the  court  of  errors  of  this 
state,  it  was  held  that  the  legislature  of  a  state  may  prohibit  the 
use,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  particular  invention,  as  noxious 
to  the  health,  injurious  to  the  niorals,  or  in  any  respect  prejudi- 
cial to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  But  besides  the  qualification 
that  this  assertion  must  receive  from  the  subsequent  doctrine  of 
the  federal  court,  we  apprehend  that  the  government  of  the  union 
roust  possess  exclusively  the  power  to  determine,  whether  an  in- 
vention, for  which  a  patent  is  sought,  be  useful  or  pernicious,  or 
in  other  words,  whether  it  be  one  for  which  a  patent  ought  to  be 
granted.     The  object  of  the  constitutional  power,  vested  in  con- 
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gress,  to  secure  an  exclasive  right  to  inventors,  is  the  promotioa 
of  the  *<  useful  arts/'  An  invention,  useless  or  pemicioiu, 
would  not,  we  conceive,  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  But  should  a  patent  for  such  an  invention  have 
unadvisedly  been  issued,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federal 
authority  might  repeal  the  patent,  and  interdict  the  use  of  die 
noxious  discovery.  If  a  thing  in  itself  pernicious,  be  patented, 
the  patentee  could  recover  no  damages  for  the  infringement  of 
his  right,  as  his  patent  would  confer  no  right  of  property  upon 
him.  If  it  be  useful  in  itself,  but  the  art  or  manufacture  to 
which  it  relates  be  injurious  in  its  exercise  to  the  public  health, 
the  patent  would  afford  no  protection  for  the  nuisance  —  because 
private  interest  must  yield  to  the  public  good,  and  not  because 
tlie  federal  power  is  superseded  or  controlled  by  the  state  law. 
So,  if  the  author  of  an  immoral  or  libellous  book,  prosecute  for 
an  invasion  of  his  copyright,  he  could  recover  no  compensation 
in  damages ;  and  if  prosecuted  for  his  offence  against  the  state 
laws,  the  authority  of  the  union  would  not  protect  him  — because, 
in  the  one  case,  his  copyright  would  invest  him  with  no  proper- 
ty in  his  work,  and  in  the  other,  would  convey  no  right  to  use 
it,  to  the  injury  of  others.  Nor  in  any  case,  would  the  patentee 
of  a  newly  invented  vehicle,  anymore  than  the  owner  of  a  stage 
coach  conveying  the  United  States  mail,  be  entitled  to  pass 
over  a  state  turnpike  road  without  paying  the  tolls ;  nor  a  pa- 
tented steamer  be  permitted  to  ply  on  a  ferry  established  by  state 
authority,  without  being  subject  to  refund  the  accustomed  ferri- 
age for  its  passengers,  or  to  the  penalties  provided  in  case  of 
such  violations  of  the  particular  right  to  the  ferry  —  any  more 
than  such  steamer  or  any  other  vessel  would  be  exempted  firom 
either,  by  its  coasting  license. 

Restrictions  of  this  nature  are  general  in  their  operation* 
They  are  not  confined  to  patentees,  and  in  no  sense  do  they  de- 
rogate from  the  exclusive  power  of  congress  in  relation  to  the 
promoting  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  While  a  construction 
of  the  constitution  —  admitting  that  the  states,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  absolute  discretion,  may  prohibit  the  introduction,  use,  or 
sale  of  any  particular  invention  or  book,  for  which  a  patent  or 
copyright  had  been  recularly  obtained — would  render  the  power 
of  congress  completely  nugatory,  and  the  states  would  retain 
substantially  the  very  power  thev  had  nominally  surrendered. 
This  power  of  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  a  right  of  bene- 
ficial ownership  in  their  writings  and  discoveries,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  congress ;  and  any  encouragement  to  discover}',  invi- 
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tation  to  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  arts,  or  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  men  of  literature  and 
science,  on  the  part  of  a  state,  which  interferes  with  or  prevents 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  is  a  resumption  of  an  authority  fairly 
and  on  good  considerations  yielded  to  the  general  government. 

The  several  states,  nevertheless,  retain  all  other  means  of  re- 
warding genius,  talent,  and  enterprise,  promoting  science,  en- 
couraging new  discoveries,  and  inviting  improvements  in  the 
arts,  except  the  power  thus  ceded  to  the  union.  And  although 
an  individual  state  can  neither  secure  to  an  author  an  exclusive 
property  in  his  writings,  nor  for  any  known  or  used  invention 
grant  exclusive  privileges  in  the  use  of  a  thing  which  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  patent,  yet  it  may  direct  its  legislation  to 
promote  the  progress  of  learning,  encourage  new  discoveries  in 
science,  and  invite  and  reward  the  introduction  of  improvements 
jn  all  the  liberal  and  useful  arts,  in  any  other  way  that  ingenu- 
itj'  and  good  policy  may  dictate,  and  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  for  the  same  purposes  in 
congress.  And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  simply  this :  that 
all  other  modes  of  accomplishing  those  purposes  may,  without 
danger  of  being  defeated  by  the  clashing  laws  of  co-ordinate 
legislatures,  be  safely  retained  by  the  several  states  ;  while  the 
simple  mode  of  securing  a  right  ofproperty^  must  be  committed 
to  the  supreme  authority  alone  ;  for  in  the  peculiar  political  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  end  cannot  other- 
wise be  effected. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  broad  and  general  propo- 
sition, we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  the  qualiifications  which 
limit  the  authority  of  the  individual  states  in  the  exercise 
of  their  sovereignty  over  the  subject.  If  the  use  of  an  inven- 
tion or  tiie  circulation  of  a  book  be  prohibited,  because  from  the 
peculiar  condition  and  circumstances  of  a  particular  state,  that 
invention  or  publication,  which  is  elsewhere  beneficial,  is  there 
contrary  to  the  public  good,  a  power  of  legislation  is  merely  ex- 
ercised which  is  inherent  in  every  sovereign  member  of  the  fede- 
ral union.  From  the  nature  of  that  union,  though  each  state 
have  a  right  to  judge  and  act,  it  has  no  power  to  render  its  acts 
obligatoiy.  A  provision  is  wisely  made  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  such  judgment  to  a  legal 
test ;  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  definite  judicial  opinion  upon 
every  constitutional  question,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  law. 
Each  state  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  discretion  upon  all  consti- 
tutional points,  as  to  the  limits  of  its  own  power;  but  the  legality 
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of  that  discretion  may  be  qaestioned,  and  the  law  finally  con- 
trolled or  settled  by  the  supreme  jadictal  power  of  the  union. 
It  may,  then,  be  safely  conceded,  that  a  sute  legislature  has 
full  right  to  exercise  its  judgment  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
patented  invention,  or  the  publication  of  a  work  of  which  the 
copyright  has  been  secured ;  and  if  the  invention  or  the  book 
be  injurious  to  a  particular  state,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose,  that 
its  use  or  circulation  in  that  state  may  be  justly  proscrBied. 
The  intent  of  the  power  vested  in  congress  was  not  to  secoit 
certain  benefits  for  all  the  states  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  intn«> 
ests  of  any  one  of  them.     The  object  of  that  power  was  rery  dit 
ferent :  it  was  simply  to  enable  congress  to  secure  to  inventon 
and  authors  the  exclusive  right  of  property  in  their  discoveriei 
and  writings,  for  limited  times ;  and  the  common  right  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  public,  after  the  limitation  had  expired.  The  inhibi- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  use  of  an  invention  or  the  circnlation  oft 
book,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  state,  can  nerer 
frustrate  the  object  of  that  power.     The  author  sdll  retains  the 
exclusive  right  to  sell  to  whomsoever  will  buy  —  the  state  maj 
determine,  as  well  as  individuals,  that  it  does  not  choose  to  boj. 
The  case  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  coostitotioD. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  tacitly  excepted.     Granting, 
then,  that  such  a  law  may  be  passed,  and  be  determined  by  the 
court  in  the  last  resort  to  be  constitutional,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  all  prohibitions,  much  less  prohibitions  of  an  invention 
secured  by  patent,  of  a  book  for  which  a  copyright  has  been  ob- 
tained, of  an  article  of  commerce  or  manufacture  duly  permit- 
ted, or  of  a  vessel  sailing  or  steaming  under  a  coasting  license, 
and  of  which  the  use  in  every  instance  is  acknowledged  to  be 
beneficial,  are  equally  lawful.     Cases  may  perhaps  arise,  in 
which  even  these  might  be  subject,  on  peculiar  grounds,  to  a 
rightful  prohibition  ;  but  then  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  mnst 
be  such,  as  to  show  the  case  to  be  equally  an  exception  to  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  power  limiting  the  sovereignties  of  the 
particular  states.     On  no  other  certainly,  except  on  this,  or  an 
equivalent  supposition,   can   such  prohibitions   be  supported. 
Upon  such,  they  may  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  a  prohibition  rest- 
ing upon  such  grounds  is  very  different  from  an  interdict  resting 
upon  none,  nor  defencible  upon  any,  but  statpro  rationed  voluiUat. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  inhibi- 
tions upon  the  principle  of  a  specified  necessity  of  exception, 
leaving  the  general  law  not  only  unquestioned,  but  confirmed. 
We  have  thus  shown,  we  trust  conclusively,  that  the  power 
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vetted  in  congress,  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
ttseful  arts,"  by  the  means  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  and 
pursued  in  detail  by  the  statute,  are  necessarily  exclusive  of  all 
state  legislation  on  the  subject ;  and  that  those  means,  (being  the 
securing  to  authors  and  inventors,  for  a  limited  period,  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  that  right  of  property  which  had  antecedently 
existed  without  such  limitation,  but  was  thus  restricted  for  the 
public  good,)  would  not,  upon  any  other  construction,  prove 
effectual.  We  have  stated,  moreover,  all  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  qualilications  of  this  doctrine,  which  have  occurred  to 
our  memory,  or  presented  themselves  to  our  imagination;  and  we 
have  answered,  as  we  believe,  satisfactorily,  every  objection  ol 
which  we  have  heard  or  read,  or  which  we  have  been  able  to  an- 
ticipate or  conceive,  li  now  remains  to  inquire,  in  reference  to 
(he  qnesdon  immediately  before  us,  whether  the  laws  passed  by 
congress,  in  virlne  of  that  power,  be  that  full  and  perfect  execu- 
tion of  it  which  the  constitution  requires. 

The  power  of  congress,  though  paramount  and  exclusive,  is 
limited  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  end  proposed  by  it  is  to  be 
effected  — namely,  to  the  securing  the  right  of  property,  in  works 
of  genius  and  invention,  to  their  authors.  13ul  the  words  of  the 
constitution  neither  express  or  imply  any  other  restriction,  nor  is 
any  different  or  farther  limitation  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  grant,  save  those  exceptions  which  necessarily  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  are  tacitly  adopted  in  every  regu- 
lalion  ailecting  the  rights  of  property  —  such  as  the  legal  ability 
of  parlies  to  hold  and  dispose  of  il.  But  the  acts  passed  by 
tngress  in  virtue  of  the  power  do  make  a  discrimination,  neither 
umnted  by  the  express  terras  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
"nor  arising  by  implication,  either  from  the  terms  themselves,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  grant,  or  of  its  subject.^  They  restrict 
the  benefit  of  the  constitutional  provision  to  such  authors  only 
as  are  "citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  or  residents  within  the 
same ,-"  so  that  no  foreign  autlior,  residing  abroad,  can  secure, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  lliat 
which  the  constitution  recognises  as  property,  whoever  may  be 
its  owner,  or  wheresoever  he  may  reside.  At  common  law,  no 
such  distinction  was  known.  The  property  of  foreign  authors 
in  their  works  was  protected  upon  the  same  general  principles 
which  protected  any  other  property  held  by  foreigners  within  its 
JDrisdiction,  whether  the  owner  was  within  the  realm  or  uot; 
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and  long  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  during  the  Commonwealth,  prohibited  the 
printing  of  any  book  without  the  consent  of  the  oumert  or  the 
importing  it  without  his  consent,  if  printed  abroad,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  same  to  the  owner,  without  discriroioation  either  u 
to  the  national  character  of  the  author,  or  as  to  the  language  ia 
which  his  book  was  written,  and  without  distinguishing  whetberan 
imported  work  had  been  written  at  home  or  abroad,  or  whether  it 
had  been  originally  printed  in  England  or  not  Neither  does 
the  subsequent  act,  though  it  narrows  down  the  perpetual  right 
of  property  of  authors  to  a  limited  interest,  make  any  difference 
as  to  the  capacity  of  natives,  denizens,  or  aliens,  to  enjoy  it; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  foreigners,  and  especially  our  own  coaa- 
trymen,  from  community  of  language,  are  in  the  practice  of  se- 
curing copyrights  under  that  act,  whether  they  reside  within 
the  British  dominions,  or  have  never  departed  from  their  native 
land. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  attention  of  parliament  has  recently 
been  called  to  the  injuries  sustained  by  English  authors,  from  the 
unauthorized  publication  of  their  works  in  this,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  in  which  a  contrary  policy  prevails ;  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session,  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  copyright 
in  England,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  those  foreign  goverih 
ments,  only,  who  extend  the  same  protection  to  British  authors 
as  to  their  own.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  proposition  was 
received,  was  far  from  manifesting  any  disposition  in  the  bouse 
of  commons  to  adopt  it.  Those  who  were  unwilling  to  depart 
from  the  compromise,  effected  by  the  statutes  of  Anne,  from 
fear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  danger  to  authors  from  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  general  principles  upon  which  their  right  is  re- 
cognised as  property  —  on  the  other,  from  jealousy  of  further 
impediments  to  the  free  circulation  of  their  works  —  seem  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  measure.  And,  besides,  the  question 
stands  on  very  different  ground  in  the  two  countries.  In  Great 
Britain,  international  copyright  is  proposed  as  a  restriction  upon 
existing  rights;  and  (here  no  limitation  exists  of  the  powers  of 
parliament  over  the  subject ;  whilst  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  power  of  congress  is  defined  in  the  constitution,  a  restriction 
is  sought  to  be  removed  in  a  case  in  which  the  variance  in  the 
law  from  the  authority  conferred  by  the  constitutional  power,  is 
not  less  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution, 
than  to  the  principles  of  sound  and  enlightened  policy.  These 
propositions  we  proceed  to  prove,  and  the  arguments  depending 
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OD  the  question  of  property,  seem  to  us  to  establkh  them  boili. 

Mr.  ('lay,  in  his  report  upon  the  memorial  presented  by  the 
Eiic;lisl)  auihors  to  llie  sennle,  in  ]8-37,  nol  only  considers  "it 
estublislied,  that  literary  properly  is  entitled  to  legal  proieciion," 
but  that  it  thence  "results  ihat  this  protection  ought  to  be  af- 
forded wherever  the  properly  is  situated,  A  British  merchant," 
he  observes,  "  brln(;s,  or  transmits  to  ihc  United  Slates,  a  bale 
of  merchandize,  and  (he  moment  it  comes  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  our  laws,  ihey  throw  aroond  i(  an  effectual  security.  But  if 
the  work  of  a  British  author  is  brought  to  the  United  Slates,  it 
may  be  appropriated  by  any  resident  here,  and  republished, 
without  any  compensation  whatsoever  being  made  to  the  author. 
This  distinction  in  the  two  descriptions  of  property,  the  commit- 
tee think  vnjttst."  Did  it  not  occur  to  them  that  it  was  also  un- 
coostitulional.'' 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  every  unjust  law  is,  titerefore, 
UQConstilulional.  But  we  aver  that  if  the  injustice  is  inherent  in 
ihe  law  itself,  or  necessarily  results  from  its  operation — prima 
/acie  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  of  its  invulidiiy.  If  the  law 
pnrportingto  carry  into  effect  a  conslilutionul  power,  directed 
to  be  executed  by  the  legislature,  vary  in  its  terms,  or  provisions, 
from  those  of  the  power,  either  by  the  omission  of  words  con- 
tained in  it,  or  the  insertion  of  words  which  it  does  not  contain;  or 
if  it  prescribe  forms  to  be  observed  in  its  execution,  inconsistent 
wilb  the  grant,  or  with  its  terms,  and  injustice  is  found  to  be  the 
consequence  —  the  presumption  is  still  stronger  against  the  con- 
Elitulionaliiy  of  such  law.  But  where  the  constitution  aims  to 
secure  a  right  already  vested,  or  to  create  a  vested  right  in 
things  not  previously  recognised  as  property,  and  the  injustice 
manifestly  arises  from  a  departure  in  the  law  from  the  express 
terms  of  the  power — or  from  the  adoption  of  forms,  or  other 
conditions,  precedent  to  the  enjoymeni  or  vesting  of  the  right, 
neither  prescribed  nor  contemplated  by  the  constitution  itself, 
the  evidence  of  repugnancy  becomes  conclusive. 

That  the  constitution  considers  the  right  of  property  in  ques- 
tion, as  a  right  antecedently  vested,  has  already,  we  trust,  been 
rendered  clear,  from  the  slate  of  the  law  regulating  this  species 
of  properly,  before  the  adoption  of  ihe  federal  government. 
Until  that  epoch,  it  had  been  governed  either  by  ihe  common 
law,  or  by  the  statutes  of  the  several  colonies,  or,  stales;  and 
■hould  authority  on  this  point  be  requisite,  in  addition  to  our 
former  argument,  we  refer  lo  the  constitution  itself.  The  words 
of  the  article,  by  which  the  power  is  conferred  on  congress,  ex- 
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presily  recogniGe  this  species  of  property  as  pre-existing,  inas- 
much as  the  object  they  declare,  is  "  to  scairc,"  and  not  "  to 
create,"  for  authors  and  inventors,  "  the  exclusive,"  and  not 
"an  exclusive"  enjoyment  of  their  nrilings  and  discoveries. 
Now  the  argument  of  the  English  judges,  whose  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  eslabiishiug  the  existence  of  copyright  at  common  law, 
so  far  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  are  by  no  means  so  explicit  as  those  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  founded  merely  on  the  former  of  these  expressions  ; 
the  words  in  the  body  of  (he  English  statute,  being  "  to  secure 
an  exclusive  right"  to  authors,  whilst  its  title  purported  "  to  tnr«" 
them.  And  on  these  latter  expressions,  the  minority  had  in  part 
grounded  ihelr  contrary  argument,  that  the  right  had  been  creufof 
by  the  statuie.  To  prevent  all  future  doubt  or  cavil,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  the  federal  convention  were  more  studious 
of  precision  in  the  terras  they  adopted. 

But  whether  the  right  in  this  country  be  derived  from  that 
code,  which,  ia  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  appeals  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  or  whether  it  owe  its  efficacy  to 
the  constitution  alone,  is,  perliaps,  immaterial.  We  have  already 
taken  some  pains  to  prove  that  the  power  vested  in  congress, 
to  secure  this  right,  has,*  both  from  the  terms  and  nature  of  the 
grant,  excluded  all  legislalion  upon  the  subject  by  the  respective 
slates.  Since  this  unqualified  and  total  surrender  of  all  power 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  to  the  general  government,  no  state 
legislature  can  secure  to  authors,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners, 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  works,  because  the  terms  of  the  grant 
include  all  authors  whatsoever  —  nor  since  that  surrender,  has 
any  state  attempted  to  do  so.  It  cannot  so  be  secured,  either  to 
citizens  or  foreigners,  "  for  limited  periods,"  because  the  grant 
to  congress  would  be  nugatory,  if  ii  could.  Nor  can  it  be  se- 
cured withma  limit  o/'time,  because  such  a  grant,  either  hy  con- 
gress, or  by  a  state,  would  defeat  ihe  reversionary  interest  in- 
tended by  the  constitution  to  he  reserved  for  Ihe  public,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  author's  exclusive  term  of  enjoyment.  So  that 
whatever  portion  of  the  power  is  suffered  to  remain  unexecuted 
by  congress,  must  forever  remain  unexecuted  by  the  several 
Slates.  Il  follows,  then,  either  that  congress  are  bound  to  execute 
the  power  to  its  full  extent,  or  liiat  it  rests  in  their  discretion  to 
execute  it,  either  wholly  or  partially,  or  not  at  all. 

The  grant,  in  this  case,  stands  in  this  respect  on  precisely 
the  same  fooling  with  every  other  grant  to  congress  of  power, 
of  which  the  future  exercise  by  a  state  is  inhibited,  either  in  ex- 
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press  terms,  or  by  necessarj  impliraiioa  —  upon  the  same  fool- 
ing as  tlie  powers  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
—  for  the  expenses  of  ilie  government  —  for  organizing,  disci- 
pliniog,  and  calling  forth  the  mililia — to  regulate  commerce, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  naturalization.  As  well, 
therefore,  might  it  be  asserted,  ihat  the  grant  of  these  powers 
does  not  impose  a  corresponding  duty  upon  congress,  to  levy 
the  requisite  taxes,  or  make  the  oeeessary  appropriations  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith — ihesupport  of  civil  government, 
^^^  or  military  defence  of  the  nation  —  to  render  the  militia  of  the 
^^L  itales  an  available  force  for  executing  the  laws  of  the  union, 
^^B  BUppressing  insurrections,  and  repelling  invasions  —  to  promote 
^^^  commerce  and  navigatinn,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  rea- 
der their  prosecution  advantageous  and  secure  —  and  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
As  well  might  it  be  asserted  that  these  are  not  duties  incumbent 
upon  congress,  as  denied  that  the  grant  of  the  power  ■■  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,"  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  obligation  to  pass  the  laws  requisite  for  the 
^^^  efieciual  accomplishment  of  the  object,  vi  res  magis  valeat  quam 
^^K  pereat,  and  (hat,  too,  as  fully  and  as  comprehensively  as  that  ob- 
^^H  jectis  declared  by  the  constitution.  We  conceive  that  congress 
^^r  lias  equal  authority,  and  no  more  discretion  in  the  one  case  than 
ID  the  other  —  nay,  that  in  this  case,  they  have  less  discretion, 
for  the  means  by  which  this  power  is  to  be  executed,  except  as  to 
the  definite  limitation  of  time,  and  the  details  of  formal  regula- 
tionj  are  prescribed  by  the  constitution — whilst  a  choice  of 
means  for  executing  the  other  powers  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  congress.  But  as  congress  cannot  restrict  in  its  execution, 
the  power  first  enumerated,  to  the  payment  of  one  portion  of  the 
public  debts,  and  not  of  another  —  to  the  support  of  the  civil 
government,  in  exclusion  of  the  paiiooal  defence ;  as  they  can- 
not omit  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  militia  for  the  stales  — 
orestahllshasystem  inonestate  and  not  in  another;  as  they  cannot 
neglect  the  regulation  of  commerce,  or  provide  merely  for  that 
with  foreign  nations,  and  not  for  thai  among  the  states —  or  pro- 
tect the  one  and  leave  the  other  to  protect  itself;  and  as  they 
cannot,  hy  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
ers, in  effect,  declare  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citixenshlp — nor  extend  those  privileges  to  the  natives  of  some 
foreign  countries  and  not  of  others :  — so,  neither,  can  congress 
whoUy  disregard  the  duty  of  promoting  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  by  the  means  prescribed  in  the  constitution  ;  nor  limit  those 
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means  in  their  operation,  so  as  to  render  incomplete  the  execa* 
tion  of  the  power.* 

The  full  power  surrendered  by  the  states,  was  not  vested  in 
congress  to  enable  them  to  confer  personal  privileges  upon  our 
own  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  but  to  secure  to  au* 
ihorsy  whether  native  or  foreign,  resident  or  absent,  the  same 
equal  and  exclusive  right  of  property  in  their  works,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  the  productions  of  genius  that  protection  which  the  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations  afford  to  every  other  species  of  personal 
property  within  their  jurisdiction,  whether  the  person  of  the 
owner  be  so  or  not.  If  congress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
political  discretion,  confine  these  benefits  to  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States,  so  might  they,  on  the  other  hand,  exclude 
from  their  enjoyment  all  authors  who  were  not  aliens  or  residents 
of  foreign  states,  or  render  the  advantages  of  copyright  depend- 
ent upon  sex  or  complexion  :  for  the  distinction  actually  adopt- 
ed by  the  law,  tends  no  more  directly  than  these,  to  effect  the 
end  for  which  the  power  was  given  by  the  constitution.  That 
end  was  not  merely  to  foster  native  genius,  encourage  indigenous 
talent,  and  reward  domestic  invention  —  but  for  the  catholic 
purpose  of  ^^ promoti?ig  science  and  the  arts^     This  is  regard- 

*  The  duty  of  congress  to  execute  the  power,  is  too  plain,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
fTer  to  have  been  questioned.  In  others,  it  has  been  disputed,  and  affirmed, 
1.  Where  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  is  stipulated  by  treaty,  it  was  held  in  re- 
ference to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1794,  that  congress  was  bound  to  proride 
for  its  payment,  not  only  on  the  general  grounds  of  the  obligation  to  pass  a  law 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a  tieaty,  duly  made  under  the  power  given  for  that 
purpose  by  the.  constitution,  but  that  they  were  also  bound  by  the  specific  obliga- 
tion of  providing  tor  the  payment  of  a  debt.  A  majority  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives evcniually  agreed  to  make  the  requisite  appropriation  of  money,  whilst  they 
ado(^od  a  resolution  dt;nying  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  them  to  pass  every  law 
li<>ct»sary  to  curry  into  effect  a  treaty,  without  deliberating  upon  its  expediency, 
jiividi^*lainied  the  jwwer  to  interfere  in  making  treaties.  As  the  majority  of  the 
Kn)^  had  novertheloss  declared  their  disapprobation  of  the  treaty,  the  only  rcinain- 
;f.C  r,u>ti>e  I'or  the  appropriation,  must  have  been  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
^\..^,.j  of  the  debt.  w.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Briaantine  IVil^ 
'.*!*.  m  the  district  court  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  declared,  that  under  the  power 
',-  "i*-'.  Ate  CiMumerce,  congress  could  not  annihilate  or  interdict  it  entirely  with 
^,-*^.j  tMtk^iii,  although  the  court  decided  that  an  indefinite  embargo  was  within 
;^  .v.foi..u'.tv»n.  {lilt It's  IjairJourn.  i255.  1  KctU's  Co7umA03.)  3.  Although  it  was 
',^^  y,  ,  ic  I'  S.  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  17J)*2,  that  the 
,^;.^n'*   r^tiiKxla  concurrent  power   of  naturalization;  thai  decision  was  soon 

v"=«Av»»Kii.  Ar\[  rttlcrwards  overruled  is^.  the  same  court;  and  it  has  since  been 
V«^<>kMic  L-iAitlv-d  law,  that  this  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  congress,  there 

...   :;,  I  m«x-t  r<fj.'Ui;nancv  and  incompatibility  with  the  objects  of  the  constitu* 

'  •!  !W  oxeicise  of  this  power  by  the  states.  (2   Whcrtf^iiB.  5  mieat.  48,) 

^      «A»  tr«*{ucnily  declared  as  a  general  principle,  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 

■.,  ^..1..,   ii«u  vfciKMv  4n  exclusive  power  is  vested  in  congress,  in  relation  tosub- 

^  .  it-atoitf^y  wiiinu  the  power  of  state  legislation,  they  arc  bound  to  execute 
v%  >uiiet  it  io  '»«  dormant,  or  fall  into  disuse.     See  IVhcal.  Rep.  ubi  sup. 
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ed  by  the  federal  constitution  as  an  universal  cause,  in  which 
every  nation  and  every  people  have  a  common  and  an  equal  in- 
terest—  an  interest  which  binds  them  to  each  other,  by  ties 
stronger  than  those  of  their  common  humanity  ;  and  to  advance 
that  cause,  it  pursues  an  enlightened  policy,  which  secures  an 
immediate  beneiti  to  the  author  of  every  work  of  science  or  of 
art,  in  whatsoever  language  written,  in  whatsoever  clime  pro- 
dnced,  and  in  whatsoever  country  he  may  prefer  to  dwell.  It 
recoi^nises  a  "  republic  of  letters,"  upon  the  broad  basis  of  po- 
litical equality  —  extends  the  protection  of  law  to  the  creations 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  hands,  and  administers  the  same  justice 
to  a  La  Place  and  a  Bowditcb,  a  Babbage  and  a  Whitney,  an 
Addison  and  an  Irving,  a  Campbell  and  a  Bryant. 

If  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  on  this  point  of 
constitution  at  jurisprudence  be  correct,  it  is  imperative  upon 
congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  copyright  to  the  works  of 
all  authors  whatsoever,  by  striking  out  the  unwarrantable  words 
of  limitation  from  the  existing  law.  This  simple  amendment 
would  be  preferable  to  entering  upon  a  perplexing  course  of 
countervailing  and  discriminating  legislation,  or  a  tedious  round 
of  diplomatic  negotiation  upon  the  subject  of  international  copy- 
right, in  which  the  right  of  the  public  would  be  apt  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  interests  of  individuals;  at  all  events,  by  ingrafting 
apon  the  law  that  universal  principle  of  justice  with  respect  to 
properly  which  the  constitution  contemplates,  we  could  insist 
with  a  better  grace,  and  with  greater  consistency,  upon  the  same 
justice  from  others :  whilst  ihc  best,  and  only  atonement,  that 
congress  can  offer  for  hitherto  omitting  to  perform  that  duty,  is 
no  longer  to  defer  it ;  and  to  bear  in  mind  for  the  future,  the 
admonition  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  to  his  countrymen,  that 
"  although  past  moments  cannot  be  recalled,  past  errors  may  be 
repeated." 

But  if  congress  should  happen  to  disagree  with  us  upon  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  —  and  should  happen  to  be 
right,  —  then  we  submit  that  sound  policy  and  expediency  re- 
quire this  alteration  of  the  law.  All  the  arguments  we  have  ad- 
duced to  show  that  justice  demands  it,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
prove  that  policy  enforces  that  demand,  and  overrules  every 
argnment  from  inconvenience  by  which  the  present  discrimina- 
tion is  defended.  "Honesty  is,"  indeed,  "the  best  policy," 
among  nations,  as  well  as  among  individuals  ;  and  "justice  must 
be  done,   at   whatever   hazard,"  is  a  precept  of  higher 
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tioD,  than  any  of  human  authority.  The  report,  bowerer,  made 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  patents,  presented  to  the  senate  oa 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June  last,  by  Mr.  Ruggles  of  Maine,  consider! 
''  the  property  of  an  author  in  his  work,  of  a  peculiar  cfaarader, 
not  absolute  but  special,  subject  to  conditions  and  IimhadcMi& 
As  between  nations,  it  never  has  been  regarded  as  property 
standing  in  the  footing  of  wares  or  merchandise,  nor  as  a  proper 
subject  of  national  protection  against  foreign  spoliation.  It  his 
been  left  to  such  regulations  as  every  government  has  thoogfac 
proper  to  make  for  itself,  with  no  right  of  complaint  or  inte^ 
fcrence  by  any  other  government.  International  copyright,  io 
strict  sense,  has  no  existence ;  although  in  some  instances  vol- 
untary legislation  has  extended  to  foreign  authors  the  same  rights 
that  are  enjoyed  by  citizens.  So  far,  then,  as  the  practice  and 
usage  of  nations  go,  this  government  b  under  no  obligation  to 
extend  to  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  exclnsive  ccqijriglit 
privileges."*  But,  passing  over  the  assumption  that  no  sudi 
obligation  is  imposed  on  congress  by  the  constitution — ve 
would,  with  all  due  respect,  observe,  that  upon  some  of  the  ques- 
tions so  summarilv  decided,  this  committee  differ  not  only  from 
the  former  committee  of  the  senate,  but  from  the  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  1831, 
which  became  the  present  law.  Mr.  Verplanck,  the  learned 
chairman  of  the  latter,  alleged  in  his  report,  that  <'  upon  the 
first  principles  of  proprietorship,  an  author  has  an  exclusive  and 
perpetual  right,  in  preference  to  any  other,  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  Though  the  nature  of  literary  property  u  peculiar^  it  is 
not  the  less  real  and  valuable.  K  labor  in  producing  what  was 
before  unknown,  will  give  title,  then  the  literary  man  has  a  title 
perfect  and  absolute.'' t  The  report  of  Mr.  Ruggles  difiers,  also, 
from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  Whcaton  and  Piters^  to  which  we  have  before  refe^ 
red  —  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnanimous  repudiation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  Miller  and  Taylor^  and  of 
the  authority  of  Donaldson  and  Bechtty  in  the  court  of  the  last 
resort  in  England,  although  the  latter  had  been  recognised  and 
adopted  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  own  country. 
We  would  also  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  conclusion  so  hastily 
drawn  by  the  committee,  is  tbunded  not  only  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  law,  but  upon  a  fallacy,  if  not  an  entire  oversight 

•  Rqnm  of  parent  commii:ef ,  '^ih  cor.^  ,  'ii  sess..  doc.  p.  4W. 
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with  respect  to  the  peculiar  c  ire  urn  stances  which  actually  clistin- 
guUh  this  species  of  property  Trom  all  others,  and  especially  of 
that  essential  ^i^crence  which  prevented  any  Decessily,  until  of 
late  years,  of  its  being  "  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  Tor  nation- 
al protection  against  foreign  spoliation."  We  would  ask  the 
learned  chairman  of  the  committee,  both  in  his  official  and  in  his 
professional  capacities,  (for  it  seems  he  sometimes  acts,  on 
the  same  occasions,  in  both,)  why  there  has  existed  no  "  com- 
plaint or  interference  by  any  other  government,"  against  such 
"spoliation?"  Was  it  not  probably,  that  until  recently,  a  case 
of  infringement  upon  the  property  of  foreign  authors  could  rare- 
ly occur.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  works  being  contain- 
ed in  a  foreign  language,  (he  demand  for  ihem  in  other  countries 
than  their  own,  rarely  offered  sullictcut  inducement  for  "  spolia- 
tion," especially  as  it  would  in  general  have  been  cheaper  for  the 
booksellers  to  have  imported,  than  to  have  republished  such  works. 
Except  with  regard  to  piratical  editions  printed  abroad  for 
publication  and  sale  at  home,  no  such  question  can  exist  between 
any  other  nations  than  those  using  the  same  vernacular  tongue; 
and  before  the  political  separation  of  this  country  from  Great 
Britain,  there  were  none  such  known  in  the  "  republic  of  letters," 
but  the  tkirly-c'tght  natmta  of  modern  Germany.  Into  this  pa- 
radise of  authors,  printers,  and  booksellers,  the  tempter  entered 
in  the  begiiming —  and  his  "spoliations"  did  give  rise  to  "  com- 
plaints" loud  and  deep,  and  long  continued,  until  at  last  they 
produced  "interference"  by  the  different  " governmenis;"  and 
we  beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  committee,  to  certain 
resolutions  of  the  Germanic  diet,  adopted  the  ninth  of  November, 
1S37,  as  republished  in  Mr.  Nickliu's  book,  which,  as  appears 
from  their  report,  they  had  before  them.  This  act  protects,  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  all  works  published  in  one  of  the  states  of 
the  confederation,  from  piracy  in  any  of  the  others;  which  pro- 
tection is  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  particular  laws  of 
the  stale  in  which  the  book  is  published  ;  while  the  right  to  li- 
terary property  in  the  confederate  states,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  is  generally  perpetual.  In  Prussia,  especially,  the 
law  has  been  rendered,  within  tiie  last  two  years,  more  favorable 
lo  the  authors  of  other  states,  than  even  that  of  the  confede- 
ration. 

The  same  considerations  both  of  Justice  and  policy,  which 
dictated  these  measures  in  Germany,  apply  with  equal  force 
as  between  this  country  and  that  from  which  we  derive  our  line- 
age as  well  as  our  language  and  literature,  and  strongly  recom- 
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meDd  the  removal  of  a  restriction  which,  as  no  similar  one  exists 
in  Great  Britain,  would  require  no  international  compact, 
to  render  the  benefit  of  copyrights  reciprocal.  If  the  authors 
of  that  nation  have  already  an  equitable  claim,  either  from  the 
fact  that  no  such  discrimination  exists  there  in  their  favor  —  or 
from  the  injustice  of  excluding  their  property  from  the  protec- 
tion given  by  our  laws  to  every  other  species  of  British  proper^ 
within  our  jurisdiction  — it  rests  upon  those  who  insist  upon  the 
impolicy  of  such  a  measure,  to  show  that  it  would  be  so  injori- 
ous  as  to  justify,  upon  some  undoubted  necessity  of  self  preser- 
vation, or  some  over-ruling  consideration  of  expediency,  the 
denial  of  that  reciprocity  which  is  observed  in  all  other  cases.  By 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  code  which  regulates  the  intercourse 
between  civilized  nations,  this  reciprocity  would,  on  an  ordinary 
occasion,  be  due  from  that  comity,  which  should  be  madntained 
amongst  them,  and  which  should  be  cherished  especially  between 
two  nations  descended  from  a  common  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language,  whose  political  and  civil  institutions,  though  differing 
in  form,  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  liberal  spirit  and  firee 
principles — between  two  nations,  who  are  one  peopIiE. 

The  objection  to  this  equitable  treatment  of  British  authors, 
on  the  ground  of  policy,  amounts  to  this,  that  "in  a  country 
like  our  own,  where  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  it  b  ne- 
cessary that  every  means  should  be  adopted  for  their  cheap  in- 
struction. The  works  of  foreign  writers  can,  by  means  of  ex- 
cluding them  from  protection,  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
consequently  are  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  people 
would  be  foolish  to  deprive  themselves  of  an  advantage  so  obvi- 
ously convenient."  This  argument,  though  substantially  the 
same  that  is  seriously  urged  in  the  remonstrance  against  Mr. 
Clay's  bill,  by  certain  booksellers  and  publishers  who  now  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  this  cheap  instruction  of  the  people,  and  bear- 
ing, moreover,  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  observations  made 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  senate,  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Gregs- 
bury,  M.  P.  of  Manchester  buildings,  Westminster  —  who,  in 
conferring  with  one  Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  touching  the  office 
of  private  secretary  to  a  leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  ob- 
served, that  "  with  regard  to  such  questions  as  are  not  political, 
I  should  wish  my  secretary  to  get  together  a  few  little  flourishing 
speeches  of  a  patriotic  cast.  For  instance,  if  any  preposterous 
bill  were  brought  forward  for  giving  poor  grubbing  devils  of  aMr 
tliors  a  right  to  their  oivn  property ,  I  should  like  to  say,  that  I  for 
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one  would  never  consent  lo  opposing  an  insiirniounlable  bar  lo 
the  dillusion  of  literature  among  fhe  peojfk,  — you  understand  ? 
That  the  creations  of  the  pocket  being  man's,  might  belong  to 
one  man,  or  one  family ;  but  the  creations  of  the  brain  being 
God's,  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  belong  to  the  people  at 
large;  —  and  if  I  was  pleasantly  disposed,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  joke  about  posterity,  and  say  that  those  who  wrote  for  posteri- 
ty should  be  content  to  be  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  pos- 
terity. It  might  take  with  the  house,  and  could  never  do  me  any 
harm,  because  posterity  can't  be  expected  to  know  anything 
about  me,  or  my  jokes  either,  —  don't  you  see?"  'I  see  that, 
sir,'  replied  Nicholas.  "You  must  always  bear  in  mind  in  such 
cases  as  this,  where  our  interests  are  not  aflecied,"  said  Mr. 
Gregsbury,  "  to  put  it  very  strong  about  the  people,  because  it 
comes  out  very  well  at  election  time  ;  and  you  could  be  as  funny 
as  you  liked  about  the  authors,  because  I  believe  the  greatest  part 
of  them  live  abroad,  and  are  not  voters."* 

It  has,  nevertheless,  been  deemed  advisable,  by  the  anony- 
mous advocate  of  the  foreign  authors,  to  answer  such  an  argu- 
ment, though  not  without  a  proper  apology  for  doing  so  ;  and 
when  he  does  come  to  the  point  in  his  "Plea,"  his  refutation 
is  so  edifying,  that  we  shall  give  it  at  length  in  his  own 
words : 

"  To  an  argumenC  so  base  and  profligate,  we  must  beg  pardon 
of  tfur  readers  for  replying.  Such  a  course  would  be  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  cotrnnon  justice.  The  national 
welfare  of  a  people,  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  was  considered 
to  have  no  surer  basis  than  independence  and  moral  honesty. 
Robbeiy  has  io  no  code  of  modem  political  science  been  made  the 
baaia  of  national  aggrandizement ;  and  those  nations  of  antiquity 
who  resorted  to  auch  means,  soon  found  thai  the  tenure  of  their 
property  was  rather  precarious.  Instead  of  wisely  employing  tlie 
labor  of  their  citizens  in  the  production  of  wealth,  they  squandered 
their  efforis  in  unprofitable  attempts  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
their  neighbors.  Had  they  not  mingled  with  their  rapacity  some 
nobler  elements  of  national  grandeur,  their  revolutions  and  their 
fate  would  have  created  as  little  interest  as  the  petty  warfare  of  the 
Tartar  hordes.  A  nation  should,  indeed,  be  desirous  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  members,  but  it  is  their  moral  education  it  should  fiiBt  se- 
cure. That  education  is  contained  in  no  book  of  human  origin. 
The  sternest  justice  can  detect  no  copyright  in  it.  '  With  God  for 
1^  suthor,  and  salvation  for  its  object,'  it  is  open  to  all  mankind. 

•  Lilt  and  adventurei  of  NichoUa  Niddeby,  Bto.  p.  V&. 
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Let  them  study  that  book  in  the  spirit  that  can  alone  make  its  teach- 
injS^  available.  They  will  need  no  other  instruction  in  their  duty. 
They  will  there  be  taught  that  fraud  and  inj«istice  can  effect  no 
good  object.  They  will  there  learn  that  the  attainment  of  the  no- 
blest objects  admits  of  no  base  means.  If  the  injustice  of  taking 
j)roperty  without  remuneration  be  conceded  to  be  wrong,  —  and 
even  the  savage  recognises  this  principle,  —  the  christian  will  feel 
still  more  deeply  the  sin  and  the  degradation  of  such  conduct.  He 
will  estimate  the  act  not  only  by  the  injury  to  the  sufferer,  but  he 
will  lament  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  being  who  commits  it. 
The  happiness  of  nations  and  their  true  welfare  are  incompatible 
with  a  depraved  moral  sentiment,  and  the  education,  —  mere  intel- 
lectual education,  —  which  must  be  obtained  by  wading  throagh 
the  filthy  ways  of  injustice  and  fraud,  can  have  but  little  other  effect 
than  to  make  a  nation  of  sharpers.  Such  a  reputation  we  disclaim 
for  our  people.  They  are  too  honest  to  come  willingly  under  such 
a  censure.  They  are  too  commercial,  too  wealthy,  to  wish  for  the 
destruction  of  those  principles  that  sustain  themselves.  But  if  we 
were  not  too  honest,  wo  should  at  least  be  too  proud,  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  richer  intellectual  banquets  of 
Europe.  Does  our  situation  require  a  literature,  we  shall  provide 
one  for  ourselves,  and  not  take,  at  second  hand,  articles  unfit  for  our 
use. 

"  If  the  objection  just  stated  appeals  forcibly  to  our  conscience 
and  our  self-respect,  there  is  anothei  which  is  founded  on  the  danger 
threatening  our  free  institutions  from  this  very  source.  Honesty 
will  always  be  found  the  best  policy,  and  never  was  there  a  case 
where  it  has  received  a  more  forcible  illustration  than  the  present. 
The  *  better  education  of  the  people'  has  been  alleged  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  copyright  law  in  its  present  state.  Never  were 
means  resorted  to  so  likel v  to  defeat  their  own  ends.  Ask  the  ten- 
dor  parent  to  whom  he  would  intrust  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  his  favorite  sou.  His  reply  would  certainly  be,  to  one  of  his 
own  principles,  and  who  from  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  bis 
pupil  would  be  most  able  and  most  disposed  to  consult  his  advan- 
tage. But  the  government  of  the  United  States,  did  they  propose 
such  an  object,  would  certainly  not  select  for  instructors  of  their 
people  writers  who,  not  only  smarting  under  the  sense  of  injustice, 
felt  unfavorably  to  that  people,  but  who  from  habit  and  early  in- 
struction under  a  very  different  state  of  things,  were  the  most  ob- 
jectionable sources  to  which  they  could  apply.  From  feeding  on 
aliments,  much  of  which  was  not  prepared  for  us,  but  suited  to  the 
palates  of  a  widely  different  people,  we  have  spoiled  our  taste  for 
the  more  wholesome  Spartan  broth  that  befits  our  condition.  The 
plainness  of  our  republican  institutions  grows  vulgar  beside  the 
gorgeous  vanities  of  aristocratic  pomp.  Instead  of  rivalry  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  true  worth  of  men  and  nations,  we  are  induced 
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n  tbe  deleterious  stimuluits  to  fvbicU  vie  have  Bccmiorned  our- 
Hlves,  to  enter  on  a  fooliah  contest  of  luxury  and  frivolity  wholly 
(nbefitling  our  station  and  our   means," — Pha  /or  AutJior),  pp. 

But  if  tiiis  objection  be  relieved  from  the  leaven  of  sellisl>- 
tss  which  pervades  the  remonstrnncc,  and  the  prejudice  which 
iofecistbe  report,  and  stated  as  seriously  aud  as  forcibly  as  were 
the  appreheufioiis  expressed  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  it 
will  not  appear  more  tenable.  That  intelligent  and  able  senator 
fearful,  as  were  Mr.  Warburton  and  others,  in  the  house  of 
immons,  lest  the  introduction  of  international  copyright  might 
ivent,  in  some  measure,  the  dilTusion  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
ide  thecircidatioa  of  valuable  books,  by  increasing  the  prices 
at  which  ihey  can  now  be  afforded.  We  apprehend,  however, 
no  such  consequences  —  at  least  none  that  can  counterbalance 
the  advantages  whicli  would  result  from  the  proposed  measure. 
None  such,  certainly,  result  from  the  law  of  copyright,  even  in 
CJreal  Britain,  where  the  privilege  is  actually  enjoyed  by  foreign- 
ers. The  appreiiensions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were,  therefore, 
much  more  reasonable,  than  those  of  the  members  oftlie  Brilish 
parliament  —  because  here,  the  same  privilege  docs  not  exist. 
Bnt  in  both  countries,  the  publication  of  valuable  works  is  materi- 
ally promoted  by  the  security  which  the  law  affords  to  the  pro- 
perty which  their  authors  possess  in  them.  Otherwise  the  whole 
system  devised  for  their  protection  must  be  erroneous  in  principle 
and  delusive  in  practice.  Nor  can  there  be  any  danger  of  re- 
Blraint  upon  their  circulation,  so  long  as  the  interests  both  of  au- 
publishers  concur  in  extending  it.  So  far  from  any 
h  consequence  resulting  from  experience  in  regard  to  our  own 
lUiors  —  the  restriction  of  copyright  to  their  works  is  al- 
id  as  a  grievance,  and  considei^d  as  an  impediment  to  their 
:ulatioii.  The  right  secured  (o  authors,  was  intended  for 
lir  encouragement  and  reward,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  in- 
'isresta  of  science  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  ;  and  most  as- 
niredly  it  cannot  be  pretended,  tliat  it  so  much  enhances  the 
prices  of  their  works,  as  to  dimJDlsh  their  production  or  limit 
their  circulation.  In  England,  indeed,  there  are  other  causes 
"  ihich  produce  that  effect  —  such  as  the  excise  upon  paper  and 
'*ier  materials —  the  stamp  duties,  and  other  taxes  upon  adver- 
iments  —  tlie  form  and  mode  of  publication  —  all  of  wliich 
Operate  injuriously  there,  but  are  unknown  with  us.  In  both 
countries,  however,  the  necessary  tendency  of  a  compensation 
paid  10  authors,  is  to  reduce  the  protits  of  publishers,  without 
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transferring  the  whole  of  this  additional  charge  to  the  pmdiar 
sers  of  books.  Nothing,  therefore,  need  be  apprehended  oo 
that  account ;  for  so  far  as  the  extension  of  copyright  to  foreign 
authors  might  reduce  the  sale  and  circulation  of  their  works,  it 
could  rarely  effect  that  result,  except  in  cases  where  the  restruDt 
would  be  salutary,  upon  the  score  either  of  economy,  or  of  mo- 
rals :  and  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  fallacious,  than  to 
offer,  as  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  oar  law  of 
copyright  upon  the  cost  of  such  works,  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  charged  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  for  books  of  which 
the  first  editions  usually  appear  in  the  quarto  or  octavo  form, 
with  those  of  the  octavo  or  duodecimo  copies  repnblisbed  in  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  A  truer  test  might  have  been 
given,  by  comparing  the  latter  with  the  prices  at  which  the  copy- 
right productions  of  our  own  authors  are  afforded  by  our  pub- 
lishers. 

It  is  next  alleged  by  the  remonstrants^  **  that  a  capital  of  thir- 
ty millions  of  dollars  is  employed  in  republishing  the  woiiis  of 
English  authors  in  this  country,  and  if  the  proposed  law  u 
passed,  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  wUl  be  thrown 
out  of  employment."     In  answer  to  this,  it  has  been  shrewdly 
remarked,  *'  that  in  attempting  to  prove  the  mischief  wUch 
would  thus  ensue,  the  remonstrants  have  unwittingly  pointed  out 
the  great  injustice  done  to  foreign  authors,  under  the  existing 
law  —  inasmuch  as  they  show  that,  for  the  advantageous  em* 
ployment  of  so  many  thousands  of  American  citizens,  they  are 
indebted  to  those  authors  alone ;  and  in  return,  suggest  that 
these  very  authors  should  be  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
and  not  receive  the  smallest  pittance  in  return  for  the  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  given  to  thousands  •— the  wealth  accamo- 
lated  by  many,  and  the  amusement  and  instruction  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation."     That  the  *'  booksellers,  paper- 
makers,  printers,  book-binders,  type-founders,  and  others,  whose 
interests  are  supposed,*^  as  Mr.  Ruggles  cautiously  expressed  it, 
"  to  be  involved  in  this  question,"  should  in  pure  desperation  have 
resorted  to  such  arguments,  is  by  no  means  wonderful ;  but  we 
must  confess  our  unfeigned  surprise  at  finding  them  adopted  by 
a  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  our  utter  as- 
tonishment at  their  stating  in  their  report,  what  it  would  hardly 
have  been   decent  in  persons   of  the  respectable  occupations 
above  enumerated,  to  have  ventured  on  in  their  remonstraCDce — 
that  the  British  authors,  whose  memorial  had  also  been  referred 
to  them,  having  failed  in  establishing  an  English  house  of  public 
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cation  in  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  securing  llie  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  their  norks,  "  only  want  the  aid  of  congress  to  enable 
them  to  monopoliEe  the  publication  here,  as  well  as  in  England, 
of  all  English  works,  for  the  supply  of  the  American  market." 
And  if  they  had  actually  succeeded  in  the  attempt  —  what  then ,' 
Would  it  have  been  unpardonable  in  them  to  have  monopolized 
the  productions  of  their  own  talents  and  exertions  —  the  enjoy- 
ment of  llieir  own  properly  ?  The  committee,  indeed,  seem  to 
think  that  it  would  ;  and  appear,  moreover,  somewhat  offended, 
that  these  British  authors  should  avail  themselves  of  their  privi- 
lege even   in   England. 

We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  learned  chairman 
must  have  taken  another  lesson  from  our  friend  Gregs- 
bary,  in  thus  attempting  to  fix  the  odious  imputation  of 
nonapolij,  upon  a  species  of  property  which  is  considered  by  all 
civilized  nations  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  any  other ;  and  to  which,  consequently,  the  same  invi- 
dious term  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety.  But  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  researches,  the  following  trite,  definition,  can 
have  escaped  his  observation.  "  Monopolies,"  says  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  "  are  sole  grants  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  or 
of  exclusive  privileges,  ii^ich  ought  to  be  common."  While, 
therefore,  we  freely  admit,  that  monopolies  are  grants  against 
common  right,  and  equally  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  common  law, 
and  that  they  are  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  both,  as 
unfriendly  to  the  great  rule  of  public  utility;  —  while  we  hold 
(hat  they  are  only  to  be  justified,  when,  by  their  introduction, 
some  public  good  is  to  be  secured,  or  some  public  evil  averted, 

—  that  even  a  valuable  consideration  given  for  them  cannot 
in  every  case  indemnity  the  community,  as  they  are  excusable, 
only,  on  the  ground  of  their  subservience  to  the  public  interest ; 

—  and  while  we  doubt  whether  that  great  end  is  ever  eifectually 
promoted  by  laws  which  philosophy  disavows  and  experience 
condemns; — while  we  acknowledge  all  this,  we  deny  that  the 
exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  his  writings,  is  a  monopoly,  in 
any  other  sense  than  (hat  which  is  adopted  by  that  school  of  un- 
sound morality,  false  philosophy,  and  destructive  politics,  which 
proscribes  the  enjoyment  by  individuals,  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dnstiy  and  genius  —  of  their  bodily  labor  as  well  as  of  their 
mea^  toil  —  and  asserts,  as  its  favorite  dogma,  that  "all  pr»- 
faty  should  be  heU  in  common ;"  and  (hough  it  affects  exclusive 
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pretensions  to  liberality,  would  refuse  an  appropriate  reward  even 
to  bini  — 


«  •  • 


qui 

Servavit  trepidam,  flagranti  ex  aedc,  Minervam." 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  these  British  authors  sought  "  to  mo- 
nopolize," in  any  sense,  *'  the  publication  here,  as  well  as  in 
England,  of  all  English  works."  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
content  with  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  reported  at  the 
former  session,  restricting  the  protection  whicli  it  secures,  to 
works  published  aAcr  its  passage.  This  bill  was  the  principal 
matter  referred  to  Mr.  Kuggles'  committee,  and  against  its  pay- 
sage  the  remonstrance  of  the  American  publishers  was  expressly 
directed.  These  facts  all  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  report,  as 
well  as  that  '^  these  British  authors"  are  not  the  only  persons,  nor 
the  only  authors,  who  petition  congress  on  the  subject  The 
committee  themselves  tell  us,  that  *'  among  the  memorials  re- 
ferred to  them,  are  three,  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  number  of 
highly  respectable  literary  gentlemen — citizens  of  the  United 
States — asking  for  the  extension  of  copyright  to  foreign  au- 
thors, on  the  ground  of  justice  to  them,  and  of  the  hok/pfit  tckich 
would  thereby  accrue  to  American  authors.^^  And  what  adds  re- 
sistless force  to  their  application,  is,  that  the  original  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  the  full  benefit  of  copyright,  was  avowedly  in- 
tended for  the  encouragement  of  our  own  writers.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in  which,  in  the  usual  pre- 
cipitancy of  congressional  proceedings,  an  inadvertent  depar- 
ture from  the  true  principles  of  political  economy,  or  a  careless 
indifference  to  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  constitution,  has 
led  to  error  in  our  legislation,  —  else  it  would  seem  inexplicable 
that  neither  the  congress  which  first  adopted  the  restriction,  nor 
the  one  which  renewed  it,  should  not  have  foreseen,  that  instead  of 
encouraging  American  authors^  it  would  inure  to  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  tliose  American  publishers,  who  draw  their  support 
from  the  appropriation  of  foreign  talent  to  their  own  use ;  and 
that  so  long  as  tliey  are  permitted  to  import  works  from  abroad 
and  republish  them  here,  free  from  the  burden  of  rcmuneratica 
to  their  authors,  they  will  rarely  be  disposed  to  purchase  the 
productions  of  their  own  countrymen.*     Else,  too,  it  would  ap- 

*  We  take  pleasure  in  acknowlali;in<»  that  there  are  some  siirnal  exceptions  to 
this  practice,  among  our  most  rcspcctabfe  and  inlf  lliircnt  publishfjrs —  who  aif 
not  only  distinguished  for  their  liberal  dealing  with  native  authors,  but  from  a 
s»:nse  of  justice,  have  uuited  in  the  cUbrt  to  remove  the  eiisting  restriction  upon 
the  rights  of  foreigiitr^. 
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pear  more  stranpce,  that  a  statesman,  of  the  penetration  and  sa- 
gacity of  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  perceived  both  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  the  existing  discriminations,  should  not  have  con- 
sidered whether  these  questions  of  justice  and  policy  had  been 
left  open  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature  which  they  created ;  or  whether  they  had  not  been 
deliberately  settled  by  that  instrument  to  which  congress  owes 
not  only  all  its  authority,  but  its  very  existence. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objections  against  the  removal  of 
this  invidious  distinction  —  drawn  from  considerations  of  policy 
and  expediency — we  might  pursue  our  advantage,  by  an  affirma- 
tive demonstration  of  both.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
proper  limits,  and  should  probably  exhaust  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  were  we  to  engage  in  any  such  work  of  supere- 
rogation. We  confess,  moreover,  an  anxiety  that  this  great  ques- 
tion should  be  decided,  as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will  be,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  constitution  —  not  from  any  distrust  of  the  inde- 
pendent argument  in  support  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the 
measure  —  much  less  from  mere  pride  of  opinion,  —  but  that  the 
right  in  controversy  may  be  established,  upon  the  same  perma- 
nent basis  with  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and  other  rights 
springing  from  moral  obligation,  or  political  justice,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  national  compact,  and  thus  take 
its  rank  among  those  provisions,  which  constitute  the  chief  glory 
of  the  federal  government,  and  afford  the  surest  pledges  of  its 
stability. 
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Art.  IL — 1.  Eulogy  on  Xathaniel  BotcdHtcIi^  LL.  1?.,  President 
of  ihc  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  including  an 
anahjsis  cfhis  scientific  puhlica lions.  Delivered  hcfore  the  Aca- 
demy.  May  29,  IS38.  By  John  Pickering,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Academy.  Boston  :  1838.  pp.  101. 
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An  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Nathaniel  Boicditcht 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  Salem,  May  24,  1838.  By  Dakpsl  Apple- 
ton  White.     Salem  :  1838.     pp.  72,  8vo. 

3.   The  Varieties  of  Human  Greatness.  A  Discourse  on  the  Li/e  and 
Character  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bowdltch^  LL,  D.  F.  R.  S., 
delivered  in  iJic  church  on  Church  green  ^  March  25, 1838.    By 
.sir   Alexander  Yot-NG.     Boston:  1838.     pp.  119.  Svo. 

TInt'sed  to  great  men,  a  new  country  is  prone  to  boast  the 
superiority  of  her  first  distinguished  sons,  and  to  gaze  with  an 
admiration,  ahnost  too  ardent,  upon  the  brilliancy  of  their 
genius.  Too  ignorant  to  perceive  the  folly  of  our  pretensions, 
we  are  easily  flattered  into  the  belief,  that  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
disgusted  with  the  ostentatious  condescension  of  patronising 
princes,  and  the  servile  cringing  of  patronised  scholars,  have 
fled  for  ever  to  the  land  of  equal  rights ;  and  that  the  midday 
splendor  of  the  science  of  the  old  world  is  even  now  surpassed 
by  its  first  dawnings  upon  the  western  continent.  We  look  up 
lo  our  maker  of  an  alniimac,  the  mere  observer  of  a  few  latitudes 
and  lontj^itudes,  as  to  a  high  astronomer ;  we  admire  the  child, 
who  exhibits  a  wonderful  instinct  at  numerical  computation,  as 
a  powerful  mathematician  ;  we  erect  a  monument  to  the  author 
of  an  arithmetic,  as  one  who  has  opened  a  new  avenue  to 
science  ;  and  even  the  altar  of  true  glory  has  suffered  from  the 
excessive  zeal  of 'OTir  injudicious  homage.  It  is  thus  that  his 
euloi;*ist  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  Rittenhouse  as  the  rival  of 
l.tMluiitz  and  Newton,  while  tliat  of  Franklin,  with  a  still  more 
iUiibitious  aim,  ranked  him  higher  than  either  Newton  or  Ly- 
\ur:;r.s;  and  neither  the  hapj)y  selection  by  the  American  aca- 
i-onw  K^(  Mr.  Pickering,  nor  that  of  Judge  White,  by  his  native 

\ »  to  WW  \\w  la.st  sad  honors  to  his  memory,  nor  his  own  in- 
*  .v'U'^iible,  unpretending  pre-eminence,  have  saved  Dr.  Bo w- 
iiuvh  i\vm  the  fate  which  he  evidently  foresaw,  and  endeavored 
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to  avert,  by  the  destruction  of  every  document  which  lie  deem- 
ed of  trivial  inierest. 

We  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  tlie  claims  advanced  by 
Mr.  Young,  in  behalf  of  the  clergy,  who,  as  a  body,  arc  enti- 
tled to  high  respect  and  gratitude;  but  it  might  have  been  as 
well  had  he  left  ihem  to  be  asserted  by  others.  We  venture, 
however,  to  express  our  deep  and  sincere  regret,  that  in  his  dis- 
course, particularly  in  the  detail  of  unimportant  anecdote,  there 
is  much  so  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  singular  modesty  and 
unaSected  simplicity  of  the  father  of  American  mathematics.  To 
those  less  familiar  with  Dr.  Bowditch's  hatred  of  ostentation,  and 
with  his  uncompromising  sincerity  and  frankness,  the  discord, 
in  this  respect,  between  the  character  and  the  discourse  may 
be  less  harshly'  grating. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny  Mr.  Young  the  merit  of  having 
portrayed  most  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch's  heart  and  manners  with  much  vigor  and  fidelity,  and  oC 
having  painted  him,  in  many  scenes,  to  the  very  life.  His  un- 
sullied purity,  rigid  integrity,  childlike  transparency  of  heart, 
and  ardent  impetuosity,  are  glowingly  described ;  as  also  the 
fireside  of  the  philosopher,  where  his  bright  spirit  overflowed  in 
the  gayety  of  conversation ;  and  nothing  could  be  truer  or  more 
vivid,  than  the  portrait  of  the  astronomer  in  his  library. 

"  You  might  have  visited  him  in  that  library,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  and  yet,  if  you  or  some  other  visiter  did  not  intro- 
duce the  sabject,  I  venture  to  aay  that  not  one  word  on  tQathcma- 
tics  would  cross  big  lips.  He  had  no  pedantry  of  any  kind.  Never 
did  I  meet  with  a  scientific  man  so  entirely  devoid  of  all  cant  and 
pretension.  Tn  conversation  he  had  the  simplicity  and  playfulness 
and  unaffected  maunors  of  a  child.  Hia  own  remarks  '  seemed 
rather  to  escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it.'  He 
laughed  heartily,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  jumped  up,  when  an 
observation  was  made  that  greatly  pleased  him,  because  it  was 
natural  for  him  so  to  do,  and  he  had  never  been  schooled  into  the 
conventual  proprieties  of  aitilicial  life,  nor  been  accustomed  to 
conceal  or  stifle  any  of  the  innocent  impulses  of  bis  nature." 

*'  Who  that  once  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  him  in  that  li- 
brary can  ever  forget  the  scene  f  Methinki  I  see  him  now,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  the  venerable  man,  sitting  there  close  by  hia  old-fash- 
ioned blazing  wood  fire,  bending  over  his  favorite  little  desk,  look- 
ing Kke  one  of  the  old  philosophers,' with  his  silverj-  hair,  and  noble 
forehead,  and  beaming  eye,  and  benign  countenance  ;  whilst  all 
sround  bim  are  rangt?d  the  depositories  of  the  wisdom  and  science 
of  departed  sages  and  philosophers,  who  seem  to  look  down  upon 
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him  benignantly  from  their  quiet  places,  and  spontaneouBly  and  si- 
lently to  give  forth  to  him  their  instructions." — Young* 8  Dueoune, 
pp.  78—80. 

Neither  can  we  object  to  Mr.  Young  that  he  is  not  warmed  by 
his  subject ;  his  fault  is,  rather,  that  being  overheated,  he  is 
often  hurried  by  his  zeal  into  an  extravagance  of  admiration,  in- 
discreet even  in  an  eulogist.  In  a  far  chaster  and  purer  flow  of 
eloquence,  Judge  White  has  accomplished  the  object  of  present- 
ing "  a  just  image  of  Bowditch's  genius  and  virtues,"  and  "of 
illustrating  the  excellence  of  his  life  and  character,  and  the  tran- 
scendant  beauty  of  his  example."  He  has  adhered  strictly  to 
the  truth  in  every  statement ;  has  never,  violated  good  taste  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  praise  ;  and  has  not  shrunk  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  Bowditch's  almost  only  fault,  a  fault  common  to  him, 
in  a  degree,  with  Newton  and  with  Leibnitz,  but  has  boldly 
traced  it  to  its  source  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  sooL 
After  quoting  the  remarks  of  some  friends,  Judge  White  thus 
proceeds : 

"  The  testimony  of  these  disinterested  witnesses,  not  partial 
friends,  accords  with  tlio  genei*al  impression  of  Dr.  Bowditch, 
wherever  Iiis  character  was  understood.  lie  had  no  moral  obliqui- 
ties whatever.  All  who  knew  him  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  the  sun's  tumiiiu:  buck  in  its  course,  as  of  his  deviating  from  the 
straight  lino  of  integrity  and  trutli.  His  ardor  and  quickness  of 
feeling  and  utterance,  seem  to  Iiave  been  tlie  source  of  all  his  faults, 
and  these,  as  already  remarked,  would  assume  different  appear- 
ances to  different  persons.  Irritable,  imptirious,  imprudent,  —  are 
the  harshest  terms  that  have  reached  my  ears  as  applied,  to  him. 
Such  an  application  of  these  tenns  opens  the  way  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  and  noblest  traits  of  his  altogether  noble 
character. 

•*  A  late  venerable  lady,  as  remarkable  for  her  sagacity  as  for  her 
love  of  goodness,  after  her  first  iuter\iew  with  Dr.  Bowditcb,  ob- 
served, **  I  admire  that  man,  for  he  is  a  live  man."  This  simple 
and  casual  remark  affords  a  key  for  unfolding  much  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  truly  a  live  man  in  his  whole  nature  and  constitution, 
in  his  mind,  conscience,  soul,  and  body.  Life  was  in  his  every 
thought,  feeling,  and  action.  There  was  nothing  dormant  or 
sluggish  about  him.  Quickness  and  activity  marked  the  opera- 
tit>n  of  all  his  principles,  and  the  exercise  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties, affections,  and  sensibilities.  So  rapid  were  his  thoughtB 
on  all  subjects,  that  his  judgment  would  often  appear  intuitive 
to  those  who  could  not  follow  his  mind  in  its  logical  process,  or 
perceive   the  steps  to  its  conclusions.     The  less  candid  would,  of 
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course,  frequently  regard  liis  judgments  as  rash,  and  his  opinions 
as  the  result  of  prejudice,  especially  when  oppused  to  their  own. 
An  instantaneous  spring  of  hearty  glee,  or  menial  delight,  would 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  hia  natural  and  delicate  sense  of  de- 
corum, set  all  rules  of  etiijuette  at  defiance,  and  exhibit  itself  in  tho 
same  open  and  joyous  manner,  whether  be  were  at  the  fireside  of 
a  friend,  or  at  the  governor's  council  board.  So,  too,  let  his  patri- 
otic sympathies  be  suddenly  exposed  to  the  impulse  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  might  be  seen  mingling  his  boisterous  acclama- 
tions with  the  boys  in  the  streets,  before  be  had  time  to  reilect, 
that  he  was  a  man  in  years,  and  a  sage  philosopher. 

"  With  his  perfect  openness,  candor,  and  franknesB,  therefore,  it 
was  perfectly  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  in  his  various  inter- 
course with  men,  feelings  should  sometimes  burst  forth  which  had 
been  better  suppressed ;  words  uttered,  which  might  cause  regret; 
and  opinions  expressed,  which  would  seem  imprudent.  Upon  any 
sudden  provocation,  especially  if  his  sense  of  honor  or  duty  were 
touched  by  the  slightest  approach  of  any  fraudulent  or  unfair  de- 
sign ui>on  him,  which  no  man  would  sooner  perceive  than  he,  his 
feeling  of  resentment  was  quick  as  the  lightning's  flash,  and 
might  possibly  give  as  withering  a  stroke,  but  it  was  almost  as  mo- 
mentary. No  clouds  of  angry  passion  could  gather  and  abide  in 
his  breast.  He  had  no  moody  thoughts  to  give  them  blackness  and 
durability.  They  would  be  dispersed  oa  soon  as  tlicy  had  risen,  and 
leave   the  sky  clear  and  sunny,  the  atmosphere  pure  and  healthful. 

"  As  his  sense  of  justice,  his  sensibility,  and  sympathy,  partook 
of  all  his  natural  quickness  and  activity,  consciousness  of  error  in 
him  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  magnanimous  amends.  Even  af- 
ter the  indignant  expression  of  his  resentment  for  deliberate  wrong 
done  or  intended  to  himself,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  situa- 
tion of  his  opponent  calculated  to  excite  his  compassion  and  awa- 
ken his  generous  sympathies,  he  would  at  once  make  a  surrender 
of  all  his  rights,  and  become  the  benefactor  of  tho  very  object  of 
his  just  resentment.  Such,  in  his  noble  and  gentle  nature,  would 
be  the  issue  of  his  imperiousness.  Imperiousness  I  if  this  mean 
any  thing  arrogant,  oppressive,  or  domineering  over  those  within 
our  power,  no  man  an  earth  was  farther  removed  from  it  than  Dr. 
Bowditch.  Ask  the  humblest  citizen,  with  whom  he  had  familiar 
intercourse  or  dealings  ;  ask  the  dependent  of  his  household,  or  of 
his  bounty  and  care,  and  the  starting  tear  will  tell  you  thoir  deep 
and  lender  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  uniform  experience  of  his 
kindness  and  benevolence.  No,  it  was  not  towards  such  as  these, 
that  his  manner  could  ever  have  assumed  tho  semblance  of  imperi- 
ousness. It  must  have  been  towards  those  who  were  themselves 
imperious,  and  regardless  of  the  riEhts  and  feelings  of  others,  the 
arrogant  oppressor,  the  purse-proud  self-aggrandizcr.  With  these 
he  had  iio  sympathy,  and  little  patiencu ;  and  ii'  they  interfered  with 
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the  proper  course  of  his  official  duty,  or  haughtily  interposed  their 
claims  upon  his  attention,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  more  humble  and 
rigfitful  applicant,  they  would  have  been  likely  to  receive  a  wither- 
ing rebuke,  for  which  no  amends  would  be  offered.  His  strong 
and  lively  sense  of  justice  was  manifested  on  all  occasions  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage  against  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  the  more  exposed 
to  sectarian  or  popular  prejudice  the  sufferers  might  be,  the  deeper 
would  be  his  feelings  of  indignation,  and  the  more  energetic  his 
exertions  for  their  relief." —  Whitens  Etdogy, 

Bowditch's  exalted  moral  character  adds  another  to  the  many 
instances  of  open  simplicity  of  heart  and  unflinching  devotion 
to  truth,  which  geometry  holds  up  as  her  most  precious  jewels, 
her  legitimate  sons,  and  her  defenders  from  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  her.  Agrippa  de  Nettesfaeim, 
a  mathematician  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  vanity  of  science,  and  thought  nothing  more  pernicious  or 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  man  and  the  safety  of  his  soul.  Ber- 
nard, in  the  seventeenth  century,  resigned  his  professorship  of 
astronomy  in  disgust,  believing  that  this  study  neither  made  him 
better  nor  happier.  Pascal,  in  a  letter  to  Fermat,  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  geometry  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  wits,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  useless;  so  that  there  is  but  little  diflerence  be- 
tween the  geometer  and  a  skilful  artisan,  and  adds,  "  I  have  often 
said  it  is  well  to  make  mathematics  the  trial,  but  not  the  employ- 
ment of  our  strength ;  so  that  I  would  not  take  two  steps  for 
geometry,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are  of  my  opinion."  The  in- 
fidel Gibbon,  declared  his  gratitude  that  he  had  been  diverted 
from  the  pursuit  of  mathematics,  before  they  had  destroyed  all 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  These  authorities  are  selected 
from  a  multitude  which  might  be  quoted  against  this  science, 
and  vvc  grieve  to  grant  that  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of 
them  is  furnished  by  the  character  of  some  of  its  disciples.  Thus 
we  read  of  Fatio  dc  Duiller,  who  took  his  revenge  upon  Leib- 
nitz, for  not  having  named  him  in  the  list  of  great  mathemati- 
cians, by  contesting  the  authorship  of  the  calculus ;  and  the 
spark,  blown  by  his  malice,  kindled  that  mournful  controversy 
between  the  geometers  of  England  and  the  continent,  which  it 
has  taken  a  century  to  quench.  More  for  this,  than  for  being  a 
camisard,  and  for  abetting  and  favoring  Elias  Marion  in  his 
*'  wicked  and  counterfeit  prophecies,  and  causing  them  to  be 
printed  to  terrify  the  queen's  people,"  did  he  deserve  the  place, 
which  he  occupied,  during  two  days,  in  the  pillory  !  We  read, 
also,  of  Foncenet,    who  published   Lagrange's   papers  as  his 
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own  ;  and  of  Apollonius,  who  was  accused  of  plagiarism. 
There  was  the  vain  Fontaine,  thought  to  be  a  compouDii  of 
cunning,  simplicity,  and  pride,  who  said  of  his  dwd  essays  "  ihey 
are  the  lown  talk;"  wlio  remarked  of  Condorcel,  "I  once 
thought  him  my  superior,  and  was  jealous;  I  have  lately  taken 
heart ;"  and  of  the  well-known  problem  of  tautochronism, 
"when  I  entered  the  academy,  the  work  of  Bernouilli  hud  just 
appeared.  Il  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  geometers  of  the  day. 
Nothing  was  spoken  of  but  ibiii  problem  :  I  resolved  it ;  it  was 
no  more  spoken  of."  Alas,  for  the  victim  of  vanity,  it  was 
again  spoken  of — and  that  by  Lagrange  —  who,  in  defending 
himself  from  the  attacks  of  Fontaine,  look  occasion  to  eipose 
the  defects  of  that  geometer's  solution,  which,  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual struggles,  the  chagrined  Fontaine  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge. There  was  John  Bernouilli,  who  could  not  restrain  his 
unnatural  jealousy  of  his  brother  and  his  own  son.  When  his 
son  had  succeeded,  al^er  great  labor,  in  resolving  a  most  dilli- 
cult  problem,  instead  of  the  expected  approbation,  he  was  salu- 
ted with  the  rough  inquiry,  "  Could  you  not  do  it  at  once  r"  in 
a  tone  and  with  a  gesture  which  terrified  the  youth,  and  were 
never  forgotten  by  htm ;  and,  when  his  sou  shared  with  him  the 
prite  of  the  academvi  he  was  reproached  by  the  father  with  want 
of  filial  respect.  Hut  the  harsh  parent  suffered  a  well-merited 
punishment ;  having  violently  attacked  his  amiable  brother, 
James,  he  received  a  most  humiliating  proof  of  the  superior  ge- 
nius, whom  be  defied,  in  the  celebrated  defeat  of  the  problem  of 
isoperimetry.  There  was  the  regal  astronomer,  Alpbonso,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  "  Dum  ccxium  considerat,  observatque  astra, 
terram  amisit,"  and  who  boasted,  that  if  God  bad  taken  him  in- 
to bis  councils,  at  the  creation,  he  would  have  formed  a  simpler 
and  belter  ordered  world  ;  and  Laplace  himself  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  overruhng  providence,  but  chance,  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  express  it,  the  greater  probability  of  some  events  than 
others. 

lUdicule  might  also  he  thrown  upon  mathematics,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  some  of  the  applications  which  have  been  made  of  them. 
Gradi  thought  that  o  +o-|-,  &c.,  to  inCnity  is  finite,  and  thai  here 
lies  the  mystery  of  creation  ;  Hooke  pretended  to  calculate  the 
number  of  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  and 
estimated  them  at  three  trillion,  one  hundred  and  filiy-five  rail- 
lion,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  obvious  futility,  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  cal- 
culus of  probabilities  to  tlie  decisions  of  assemblies, 
wo.  VIII. — vol..  IV.  40 
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But  all  the  iDStances  which  can  be  accumulated  of  flippant  or 
quarrelsome  mathematicians,  of  misapplied  science,  or  of  unde- 
vout,  sceptical  astronomers,  are  so  few,  that  they  can  only  serve 
as  eiceptions,  to  render  more  striking,  by  contrast,  the  undis- 
guised candor,  the  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  the  sincere  rever- 
ence for  religion,  for  which  geometers  have  been  so  generally 
distinguished  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  weiglied,  for  an  instant, 
against  the  names  of  Newton,  Pascal,  Viviani,  Cassini,  Ozanam, 
iiianelli,  James  Bernouilli,  Gravesand,  Euler,  Bailly,  De- 
bmbre,  Lagrange,  and  Bowditch ;  names  which  almost  seem  to 
justify  tne  witty  remark  of  Ozanam  :  *'  quMl  appardent  anx  Doc- 
teurs  de  Sorbonne,  de  disputer,  au  pape  de  prononcer,  et  au 
Biathematicien  d'aller  en  paradis  en  ligne  perpendiculaire." 

Tiie  young  man  whose  temperament  is  too  ambitioos  in  its  as- 
pirations for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  whose  cravings 
for  fame  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  common-place  rewards 
uf  wealth  and  ease,  will  do  well  to  study  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  these  philosophers;  to  compare  their  vigorous  repose, 
linrir  calm  enthusiasm,  with  the  turbulent  excitement  of  the  po- 
litician ;  to  contrast  the  transient  greatness  of  the  most  impo- 
sing of  our  statesmen  with  the  established  immortality  of  our 
Bowditch  ;  dnd  to  reflect  upon  the  moral  taught  by  the  double 
life  of  Bailly,  who  wandered  from  the  path  of  science  and  lite- 
rature to  that  of  politics.  This  moral  is  of  the  deepest  interest 
in  a  land,  almost  all  whose  genius  is  absorbed  into  the  dixsy 
whirlpool  of  public  life  ;  it  is  neither  the  less  instructive,  that 
ih^"  bloody  dangers  of  a  revolution  are  exchanged  for  the  sednc- 
livt^  pntfligacy  of  unprincipled  leaders,  and  a  capital  teeming 
^iihvice;  that,  instead  of  the  reign  of  terror,  we  have  the 
tnuuinge   of  hypocrisy  ;  nor  the  less  impressive  that  the  honest 

Ivitriot  must  dread,  not  so  much  the  passions  of  a  blind  popu- 
ac^«  as  the  decrees  of  a  short  sighted  democracy ;  not  the 
jwx^rvl  of  the  executioner,  but  the  blighting  minority  of  the  bal- 
Km-K^x.  Early  displaying  the  rare  combination  of  a  delicate 
lasic  and  a  fine  imagination,  with  a  love  for  the  exact  sciences, 
and  strong  powers  of  concentrating  his  mind  upon  them,  Bailly 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  a  member  of  both  the  academies  of 
France ;  and  had  accomplished  his  eloquent  masterpiece  of  the 
history  of  astronomy.  About  this  time  the  voice  of  the  French 
people  growled  out  its  defiance  of  despotism,  and  our  mild  phi- 
losopiuT  was  tempted  to  preside  over  that  assembly  of  wolves, 
which  tore  to  pieces  the  constitution  and  the  monarchy  of 
France.    His  puny  attempts  at  conservatism,  were  rewarded  as 
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he  might  have  aDticipated ;  and,  in  less  than  five  years  after  his 
original  election  to  offire,  he  was  liiirried  lo  the  scaffold  upon  the 
very  scene  of  his  first  political  victory. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  transcendental  mathematics,  all 
rational  doubt  must  have  vanished  with  the  publication  of  the 
Principia.  Before  that  lime,  a  geometrical  problem  might  per- 
haps have  seemed,  as  Pascal  said,  to  be  a  mere  exercise  of  the 
wits,  and  the  inquiry  might  have  appeared  pertinent,  what  is  the 
use  of  perplexing  one's  self  with  the  infinite  and  the  infinitely 
small  where  alt  is  finite?  With  the  straight  line  and  the  perfect- 
ly regular  curve,  where  all  is  irregular  t  It  was  thus  that  Gali- 
leo, who  could  not  see  what  triangles  and  circles  had  to  do  with 
Sbilosophy,  refused  at  first  to  learn  mathematics ;  but  no  sooner 
Ed  he  commence  the  study  of  them,  than  he  was  transported  at 
tte  certain  possession  of  the  whole  truth  ;  every  thing  was  for- 
^gotten  for  Euclid.  His  father  tried  lo  restrain  him  ;  it  was  in 
Vain  ;  the  impulse  was  given  ;  he  kept  open  before  him  a  Galen 
or  an  Hijipocraies  lo  conceal  his  Euclid,  so  that  his  love  of  iruth 
led  the  disobedient  son  to  act  a  falsehood.  But  at  length  he 
made  a  full  confession  lo  his  father,  and  conjured  him  not  to  op- 
pose so  decided  a  passion.  The  parent  yielded,  and  the  boy 
left  free  lo  draw  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the 
church,  by  his  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  the  solemn  denuncia* 
Ions  of  the  preacher,  who  chose  for  his  texl,  "  Ye  Galileans, 
'hy  stand  ye  looking  up  to  heaven  ?" 

The  fulness  with  which  Dr.  Bowditcli's  social  and  moral  qua- 
Klies  have  been  developed  by  Mr.  Young  and  Judge  White,  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  his  many  virtues  ;  and 
the  thorough  analysis  of  his  scientific  labors  by  Mr.  Pickering, 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  that  rigid  accuracy,  diligent  research, 
and  just  appreciation  of  the  great  and  good,  which  mark  all  the 
productions  of  this  modest  and  admired  scholar,  and  harmo- 
pisiag  so  delightfully  with  the  unafTecled,  unostentatious  rever- 
ence for  the  truth,  which  was  manifest  in  every  word  and  action 
of  ihe  lamented  president  of  the  Academy,  has  left  no  point  un- 
touched or  not  Eufiicienlly  discussed.  Nothing  remains  but  to 
undertake  the  task  of  measuring  htm  with  other  astronomers, 
end  of  anticipating  the  decisions  of  posterity,  regarding  bis  re- 
lative position  and  height  as  a  man  of  science. 

The  difiiculty  of  estimating  the  greatness  of  a  philosopher 
during  bis  life,  ortoo  soon  after  his  death,  for  time  to  have  ab- 
sorbed personal  prejudice,  and  for  the  first  eflervescence  of  grief 
and  enthusiasra  arising  at  bis  loss  to  have  subsided,  is  much  in- 
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creased  in  the  case  of  the  self-taught  man,  whose  tastes  and  pur- 
suits have  led  him  in  a  direction  entirely  different  from  all  im- 
mediately around  him.  The  tallest  tree  of  the  forest  may  re- 
main unnoticed  amidst  the  many  rivals  which  it  barely  overtops, 
while  the  solitary  oak  is  admired  and  measured  hf  every  passer 
by.  But,  though  the  unassuming  Bowditch  was  alone  in  his 
greatness,  we  cannot  admit  that  he  was  great,  merely  because  he 
was  alone ;  a  giant,  only  among  dwarfs ;  a  mountain,  whose 
height  consists  in  the  depression  of  the  surrounding  vaUeys. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  highest  departments  of  mathe- 
matical science,  he  took  his  stand  among  the  first  geometers  of 
the  age  ;  he  showed  himself  capable  of  correcting  their  errors, 
of  deciding  in  their  disputes,  and  of  improving  their  best  me- 
thods ;  so  that  many  names,  which  are  familiar  to  European 
ears  for  their  eminence  in  science,  have  claims  to  celebrity  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Bowditch. 

The  rank  of  a  philosopher  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
clear  view  of  the  various  divisions  and  the  classification  of  the 
scientific  men,  among  whom  he  stands.  We  must  therefore  en- 
deavor to  present  this  view  in  the  case  of  astronomers,  who  are 
naturally  divided  into  the  two  classes,  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical astronomers  ;  the  observers  and  the  geometers,  besides  a 
third  class,  which  includes  the  critics. 

When  astromomy  was  in  its  youth,  it  did  not  aspire  above  the 
exercise  of  its  physical  powers,  and  was  obliged  to  content  itself 
with  the  simple  collecting  of  materials,  which  its  matured  intel- 
lect was  to  organize  into  a  science.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  the  highest  ai- 
tronomers  previous  to  the  time  of  Copernicus,  were  mere  obser- 
vers. With  the  advance  of  science,  the  level  of  astronomical 
greatness  has  risen,  the  obser\'er  is  less  respected,  and  though 
the  improvement  of  instruments  and  the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  error  have  given  to  modern  observations  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  would  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  at  the 
time  of  Tycho  Brahe,  almost  the  last  very  distinguished  name, 
which  we  regard  as  properly  belonging  to  this,  the  lowest  class 
of  astronomers,  is  tiiat  of  Flamsleed.  So  entirely,  in  our  own 
country,  has  physical  talent  been  diverted  to  other  channels,  that 
we  have  nearly  none  of  this  class  among  us ;  without  them  we 
cannot  have  observatories,  we  can  never  boast  of  American  as- 
tronomy ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  erecting  of  the  temple  of 
this  science,  to  the  success  of  the  genius  who  would  make  new  con- 
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quests  in  ibe  heavens,  as  the  day  laborer  to  the  building  of  tlie 
city,  or  the  soldier  to  the  victory  of  the  general. 

A  far  higher  class  of  practical  astronomers,  most  of  whom 
have  been,  hkewise,  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  diligence  as 
observers,  consists  of  those  who  have  labored  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture positioDs  of  the  stars,  without  farther  reference  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  the  physical  laws  which  govern  ibeir  mo- 
tions. They  require  in  their  calculations,  only  some  elementary 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  almost  unaided  by  the  theories  of 
geometers,  (hey  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  perfect  fabric 
of  empirical  astronomy.  The  founder  o(  ibeir  science  was  liip- 
parchus,  who  was  also  the  greatest  observer  of  antiquity;  and 
no  astronomer  has  contributed  so  much  to  its  progress  as  Brad- 
ley, of  whom  it  is  said,  that  if  all  astronomy  had  been  destroy- 
ed, his  observalions  were  enough  lo  restore  il ;  and  it  is  to  his 
difcoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation,  that  the  modern  science 
owes  its  great  accuracy.  So  pure  and  magnanimous  was  Brad- 
ley's love  of  science,  that  he  would  not  allow  his  salary  to  be  in- 
creased, because  he  feared  that  *'  if  the  place  of  royal  aslronomer 
were  worth  anything,  it  would  not  longer  be  given  to  an  astro- 
nomer!" 

Another  class  of  observers,  whose  observalions  are  continual- 
ly acquiring  a  new  and  higher  interest,  have  principally  devoted 
themselves  lo  the  natural  history  of  the  heavens.  They  have 
almost  succeeded  in  detecting  the  iniiabitants  of  the  moon,  and 
in  penetrating  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  sun;  they  have 
examined  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  and  satellites,  and  iheir 
adaptation  to  the  support  of  beings  like  ourselves;  they  have 
watched  all  the  changes  and  varieties  of  the  stars,  have  given 
physical  reasons  why  "  one  stardifieretb  from  another  in  glory," 
and  have  followed  the  motions  of  these  distant  suns  as  liiey  re- 
volved about  each  other  under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  at- 
tractions; and  finally,  by  their  observations  of  the  nebulfe, 
which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Almighty  as  the  germs 
of  future  worlds,  they  appear  to  have  carried  us  back  in  the 
history  of  our  own  system  billions  of  ages  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Mosaic  creation.  The  eye  whose  enlarged  vision  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  development  of  this  grand  department  of  astrono- 
my, was  that  of  a  musician,  the  elder  Herschel, 

Among  theoretical  astronomers,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  the 
three  great  founders  of  the  modern  system  of  astronomy.  Co- 
pernicus rescued  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  motion  from  the 
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disputes  of  the  schools,  and  introduced  it  pernaanently  into  the 
halls  of  science.  Enraptured  with  the  simplicity  which  was 
thus  given  to  the  theory  of  the  universe,  both  Galileo  and 
Kepler  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  Copemican  system,  and 
each,  in  his  way,  endeavored  to  establish  it  The  former,  by  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  efforts  of 
the  observer ;  and  the  latter,  by  banishing  the  complicated  mo- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  discovering  his  three  celebrated  laws, 
was  enabled  to  reform  the  whole  of  astronomy. 

By  the  successful  efforts  of  these  philosophers,  the  path  was 
opened  to  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  astronomy  was  ripe  for  the 
sickle  of  the  geometer,  and  for  that  overflowing  harvest  of  intel- 
lectual power,  which  astonished  the  world  fh>m  the  time  of 
Newton  to  that  of  Laplace.  The  geometer  is  the  noblest  of  as- 
tronomers ;  the  prophet  of  the  material  universe,  be  embraces 
in  a  single  formula  all  possible  motions,  and  by  tracing  a  few 
mystic  characters  upon  the  sand,  he  can  predict  celestial  phe- 
nomena centuries  before  their  occurrence.  The  successive  la- 
bors of  Newton,  MacLaurin,  Clairaut,  D'Alembett,  Euler,  La- 
grange, and  Laplace,  tower  one  above  the  other,  like  Alps  over 
Alps ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  which  layer  of  the  immense  pile 
required,  for  its  erection,  the  greatest  outlay  of  mental  energy; 
and  we  hesitate  whether  more  to  admire  the  comprehensive 
genius  which  laid  its  broad  and  deep  foundations,  or  the  sablime 
power  which  raised  its  summit  highest  above  the  clouds. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  class  of  astronomers,  that  of 
the  critics,  the  historians  and  the  collectors  of  the  scattered  la- 
bors of  others.  In  this  class,  nearly  at  its  head,  second  only  to 
Delambre,  and  far  above  some  whose  fame  has  extended  across 
the  Atlantic,  such  as  Lalande  the  compiler  and  the  not  always 
accurate  Bailly,  would  we  inscribe  the  name  of  Bowditcb. 
Bowditch  and  Delambre  were  closely  allied  in  their  scientific 
characters,  and  we  believe  that  each  regarded  the  other  with 
warm  admiration  and  the  highest  respect.  We  have  often  heard 
Dr.  Bowditch  allude  to  the  works  of  Delambre,  as  models  of 
faithful  history  and  finished  compilation,  works,  as  he  said  **to 
which  he  could  always  refer  with  the  greatest  ease ;''  and  we 
know  that  Delambre  was  at  the  pains  to  write  a  favorable  article 
upon  Bowditch's  "  new  method  of  working  a  lunar  observa- 
tion," and  he  commenced  his  criticisms  with  the  remark  that  he 
did  not  expect  ever  to  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  anything 
new  upon  a  subject  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by 
mathematicians. 
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At  ihe  rery  outset  of  his  course,  while  yel  engaged  In  navi- 
gation, when  only  Iwenty-five  years  old,  and  four  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  "Practical  Navigator"  under  his  own 
pame,  Bowditch  gave  a  most  remarkable  proof  of  bis  critical 
I  kcunien  by  detecting  an  important  error  in  the  Frincipia,  which 
'  bad  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  acnlest  geomei^s.  This 
early  evidence  of  his  peculiar  talent  was  far  above  thecompre- 
hensiou  of  the  professor  of  mathematics  lo  whom  it  was  shown, 
and  whose  objections  are  quile  worthy  of  the  author  of  Web- 
ber's mathematics.  But  it  would  be  injustice  lo  Webber  lo  for- 
get that  be  was,  at  ihis  time,  thought  to  be  the  first  mathemati- 
cian of  New  England,  and  that  he  looked  down  from  his  hillock 
of  glory  upon  the  arithmeticians  around  him,  and  saw  not  a 
lingle  hand  raised  to  contest  his  supremacy.  The  mullhiide 
must,  indeed,  have  wondered  at  the  head  which  could  produce 
two  octavo  volumes  of  mathematics;  and  without  presuming  to 
inquire  whence  the  rules  for  measuring  hogsheads  and  constrnct- 
ing  charts  were  derived,  they  must  have  roverenced,  as  a  kind 
of  inventor  of  time,  the  man  who  had  written  a  theory  of  dial- 
ling, had  actually  constructed  an  erect  declining  sun-dial,  and 
placed  upon  the  wall  of  one  of  the  Harvard  halls,  called  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  remains  of  this  dial  are  still  preserved,  con- 
vened by  the  sacrilegious  brush  of  the  painter  into  a  plain  piece 
of  board,  square  and  white.  What  must  have  been  the  aston- 
ishment of  such  a  man  at  receiving  from  a  humble  navigator,  a 
pretended  correction  of  the  Principia,  of  that  immortal  work, 
whose  presence  upon  his  labte  was  as  important  lo  the  dignity  of 
the  professor,  as  its  contents  were  inscrutable  to  his  comprehension. 
I4ot  less  intense  must  have  been  his  surprise,  than  would  ours 
now  be  at  a  similar  attack,  from  an  equally  obscure  source,  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Laplace  or  Bowditch.  He  seems  to  have 
sneered  at  the  audacity  of  the  youth,  and  to  have  undertaken  to 
oislify  him  wiih  a  letter,    the   intricacy  of  which   mighi  have 

^pnitled  even  Newton  himself,  and  tells  plainly  of  the  confused 
Kate  of  his  mind.  This  singular  incident  must  be  regarded  as 
illustrating,  less  the  extent  of  Webber's  attainments,  than  the  su- 
periority of  the  young  seaman  to  all  the  mathematicians  of  his 
country.  But  Webber's  letter,  combined  with  his  own  native 
tnodeslyand  caution,  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Bowditch, 
and  bis  correction  of  Newion  was  not,  for  several  years,  present- 
ed to  the  American  academy,  and  published  in  liielr  transactions. 
It  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Pickering: 

"  The  immediate  occasioa  of  examining  this  subject,  was  an  at- 
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tempt  made  by  a  celebrated  English  mathematician,  the  late  Mr. 
Emerson,  (in  the  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  La  Motte*s  Translation 
of  the  Principia,)  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  two  equations  used  in 
the  case ;  this  had  also  been  attempted  before  by  other  commenta- 
tors on  the  Principia,  as  Gregory,  Le  Seur,  and  Jaqquier ;  *  and 
in  none  of  the  editions  (that  Dr.  Bowditch  used,)  not  even  that  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Horsley,  is  any  doubt  of  their  accuracy  expressed 
or  even  insinuated.'  Yet,  the  method  sanctioned  by  these  high  au- 
thorities, would,  as  Dr.  Bowditch  states,  always  make  the  correc- 
tions in  question  double  of  what  they  ought  to  b6." — Pickering's 
Eulogy,  p.  27. 

The  same  volume  contains  many  other  instances  of  Bowditcb's 
singular  sagacity  as  a  critic ;  and  the  commentary  upon  the  Meca- 
nique  Celeste  establishes,  most  conclusively,  the  propriety  of  his 
claims  to  the  place  which  we  have  assigned  him  upon  the  judicial 
bench  of  astronomy.  Alternately  exposing  the  errors  of  Laplace^ 
and  defending  him  from  the  unmerited  reproaches  of  rival  gvome- 
ters,  whether  maintaining  the  importance  and  utility  of  Legen- 
dre's  elliptic  integrals,  which  Laplace  had  treated  with  neglect—* 
whether  commenting  upon  Ivory's  new  principle  of  hydrostar 
tics,  or  Poisson's  new  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  or  faithfully 
exhibiting,  in  all  their  details,  the  profound  and  splendid  re- 
searches of  these  mathematicians  upon  the  figure  and  attraction 
of  the  earth,  he  has  in  every  case  dispensed  justice  with  strict 
impartiality,  without  any  assumption  of  authority,  but  with  a 
clearness  of  argument,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal-  As 
a  compiler,  he  is  unrivalled  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  di- 
gested various  treatises  into  an  harmonious  whole ;  by  the  care 
with  which  he  has  reduced  them  to  an  uniform  system  of  nota- 
tion, he  has  given  them  an  increased  value ;  and  his  vast  work 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  the*  whole  science  of  physical 
astronomy,  down  to  the  day  of  its  publication. 

For  the  science  of  a  country,  thus  beginning  where  it  must 
naturally  end,  with  criticism — born,  as  it  would  seem,  in  its 
second  childhood —  we  should,  at  first  view,  anticipate  a  weak 
and  shrivelled  growth.  But  the  short-sightedness  of  Such  a  con- 
clusion may  easily  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  the  mathematical  world.  The  jealousy  which,  having  once 
been  kindled,  may,  perhaps,  never  be  wholly  smothered  between 
the  scientific  men  of  England  and  France,  has  led  them  to  pur- 
sue opposite  methods  of  investigation ;  and  each  country  has 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  its  own  system,  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  that  employed  by  its  rival.     The  French 
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have  striven  to  abolish  the  use  ofdiagraniB,  notwilhsiaDding  the 
obvious  facility  of  this  direct  avenue  to  (lie  understand  lag, 
through  the  clearest  of  the  senses;  their  excessive  use,  as  some- 
times employed  by  the  English,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  weaken 
the  conceplive  power  of  the  mind,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
eipediency  of  wholly  rejecting  them.  We  suspect  thai  the  most 
determined  analyst  of  France  is  sometimes  compelled  to  resort 
to  them  in  the  speculations  of  his  study,  and  that  he  often  draws 
upon  his  slaie  the  triangle  and  the  circle,  which  are  omitted  up- 
on the  printed  page.  Tlie  pride  of  the  English,  again,  aroused 
at  the  violence  with  which  the  Fluxions  and  the  Priocipia  were 
opposed  by  the  geometers  of  the  continent,  hurried  them,  in  their 
defence  of  ihe  mightiest  of  astronomers,  the  Lycur^i^us  of  the 
material  world,  beyond  all  reasonable  limits :  they,  unwisely, 
preferred  the  notniion  of  the  Fluxions  to  that  of  the  Calculus: 
and,  contending  that  the  synthetical  dress  in  which  Newton  chose 
lo  present  the  Princlpia  to  the  world,  was  the  only  appropriate 
one,  decreed  that  all  mathematical  truth  should  be  cloihed  in  the 
same  attire.  The  amusing  obstinacy  with  which  John  Bull 
closed  his  eyes,  and  adhered  to  his  prejudices,  prevented  his 
perceiving  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  agile  Frenchman  was 
advancing  before  him  ;  and  now,  that  he  is  beginning  to  open 
them,  he  seems  somewhat  astonished,  ashamed,  and  piqued,  at 
the  completeness  with  which  he  is  distanced. 

The  very  difficulties  which  Dr.  Bowditcli  experienced  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  were  the  menns  of  his  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  malhemaiics  both  of  France  and  of  England ;  and, 
free  from  the  restraints  of  national  prejudice,  his  unclouded  mind 
found  it  easy  to  select,  from  every  source,  the  best  methods  of 
calculation  and  demonstration.  The  result  is  that  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  an  intellect,  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  combination  which  he  has  effected,  is  just  in  all 
its  proportions,  and  it  cannot  but  have  a  permanent  and  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  future  progress  of  American  science. 

Although  we  place  Dr.  Bowditch  among  the  critics,  we  have 
no  intention  to  deny  his  originality.  No  man,  indeed,  could  ac- 
complish the  thorough  reading  of  the  Principia,  and  the  JMeca- 
nique  Celeste,  with  their  studied  brevity  and  frequent  omissions 
of  demonstration,  and  discover  llieir  mistakes  without  some- 
thing of  the  inventive  power  required  for  their  production. 
While  he  may  understand  and  enjoy  the  most  delicate  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Schiller,  and  not 
be,  in  the  least,  a  poet ;  he  cannot  read  Newton  and  Laplace. 
«o.  VIII. — VOL.  IV.  41 
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without  establishing  a  claim  to  the  title  of  mathematician,  or  be 
their  commenlalor  without,  in  some  degree,  being  their  rival. 
But  we  go  farther,  and  insist  that  the  very  eagerness  and  perse- 
verance tviih  which  Dr.  Bowditch  devoted  his  life  to  science,  are 
also  an  argument  in  tbvor  of  his  success;  for  tlie  afiections  of 
the  intellect,  like  those  of  the  heart,  must  be  reciprocated  to  be 
enduring,  and  the  ardent  love  of  truth  cannot  last  long  in  bis 
mind  to  wtiom  she  is  never  propitious.  We,  accordingly,  find 
that  Br.  Bowditch  has  left  many  proofs  of  a  fertile  genius.  Be- 
sides his  method  of  working  lunar  observations,  he  made  a  neat 
application  of  Napier's  Ilules  to  oblique-angled  spheric  trigono- 
metry, and  gave  a  most  interesting  investigation  of  the  motions 
of  a  pendulum  suspended  from  two  points  ;  and,  not  to  notice 
bis  elegant  solutions  of  problems  proposed  in  that  useful  work, 
whose  importance  iu  sharpening  the  intellect,  and  opening  new 
paths  of  analysis,  none  could  value  more  highly  than  he  did,  ibe 
Mathematical  Diary.  We  may  add,  that  he  anticipated  La- 
place, in  a  singularly  neat  method  of  summing  the  last  terms  of  a 
series;  and  (he  marginal  notes  in  many  of  the  volumes,  which 
are  carefully  preserved  in  his  library,  prove  that  he  had  also  an- 
ticipated, by  several  years,  the  eminent  French  geometer,  Fou- 
rier, ID  a  method  of  notation,  much  admired,  and  now  universally 
adopted  by  mathematicians. 

But  Dr.  Bowditch  was  careless  of  his  reputation ;  a  true  Ba- 
conian philosopher :  ambitioD  and  love  of  science  were,  with  him, 
sincerely  subservient  to  practical  utility.  It  was  this,  which  led 
him  to  publish  the  Practical  Navigator,  and  labor,  with  such 
assiduity,  to  free  it  from  errors  which  might  mislead  the  seamao, 
and  expose  him  to  danger.  It  was  this  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  stimulated  his  efforts  to  elucidate  the  work  of  Laplace; 
and  never  shall  we  forget  the  smile  of  delight  which  glowed  in 
that  face,  upon  which  death  had  already  set  its  seal,  when, 
itie  last  time  that  we  saw  him,  the  last  time  that  he  was  at  his 
place  of  business,  an  allusion  was  made  to  a  young  mathemati- 
cian, who  bad  recently  beeu  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  his 
translation,  to  master  the  first  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste. 

In  regarding  the  astronomical  science  of  his  country,  as  com- 
mencing with  Dr.  Bowditch,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  name 
of  Riitenliouse.  The  philosophical  papers  of  this  celebrated 
man  do  not,  however,  give  evidence  of  that  high  mathematical 
power,  which  we  might  have  expected  from  one  who  has  bgrne 
the  reputation  of  being  an  inventor —  the  third,  or,  if  all  pre- 
tensions were  allowed,  probably  not  lesB  than  the  hundredth,  in- 
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ventor  of  fluxions.  But  our  object  is  not  to  delrnct  from  the 
fame  of  Rittenhonse  ;  the  energy  which  raised  him  from  the 
plough  to  the  presidency  of  the  philosophical  society,  could  not 
have  been  of  a  common  order;  and  he  must  have  deserved  the 
respect  nhich  he  received  from  the  scholars  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  America.  He  was  no  despicable  astronomer ;  but,  as  he  has 
not,  in  any  way,  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  upoQ  the  science,  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  Bowditch. 

When  we  speak  of  Bowditch,  as  a  solitary  mathematician,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  was  entirely  alone.  He  has  left  behind 
Itim  those  of  whom  the  country  is  justly  proud,  and  we  can  still 
boaslofour  Adrain,  Nulty,  Strong,  and  Anderson. 

If,  now,  we  return  to  Dr.  Bowditch's  moral  character,  we 
see  that  the  same  love  of  truth,  and  of  doing  good,  which  inspired 
him  as  a  man  of  science,  was  infused  into  all  his  conduct  as  a 
citiien,  a  neighbor,  and  a  friend.  Not  a  single  measure  was  ever 
advised  by  him,  in  the  management  of  the  several  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected  —  either  the  Salem  or  Boston 
Alheneums,  the  American  Academy,  or  Harvard  University,  — 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  praised  or  censured,  popular 
or  unpopular,  that  did  not  flow  in  his  breast  from  a  sole  source. 
Regardless  of  persons,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  patriotic  labors 
to  render  these  institutions  as  useful  as  possible  ;  he  was  ready 
to  sud'er  the  most  relentless  odium  in  his  eflbrts  to  purge  ihem 
from  all  enervating  influences ;  and,  though  the  arrow  aimed  at 
corruption,  may  sometimes  have  penetrated  the  heart  of  purity 
and  benevolence,  the  bow  was  never  drawn  by  the  hand  of  envy, 
of  malice,  or  of  selfish  ambition.  All  who  best  knew  him,  tes- 
tify to  llie  loftiness  of  the  motives,  which  guided  his  whole  course. 
We  cannot,  then,  but  hope  that  his  moral,  as  well  as  his  scien- 
tific, influence  may  be  felt  in  the  new  world  of  geometry  ;  that 
the  spotless  integrity  of  his  life  may  be  adopted  as  a  model  by 
our  future  astronomers;  and  that  the  serenity  of  the  day  may 
espond  to  the  purity  of  the  dawn. 
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Art.  III.  —  Historical  Addreu  deliDered  before  the  Philomathean 
SocUfy  of  the  Universily  of  Pennsijlmnia,  November  lat,  1838. 
By  William  B.  Rbed.     Philadelphia:  1838. 

These  is  a  perind  in  the  national  history  of  our  country, 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  full  historic  attention  (hat  is  due 
to  il-  No  event,  perhaps,  in  our  civic  annals  possesses  a  deeper 
interest,  in  consideration  of  its  unending  series  of  consequences, 
than  the  commencement  of  that  political  system  whicli  has  ob- 
tained the  historical  designation  of  "  the  old  Congress."  On  the 
fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  about  fifty  citizens,  delegates 
from  "  the  several  colonies  and  provinces  in  North  America" 
met  at  tlie  Carpenter's  Hall  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
that  meeting,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  gave  a  tone  and  charac 
ler  to  the  wliole  revolutionary  struggle.  It  was  the  first  paUa- 
lion  of  national  life.  Elementary  as  the  assembly  was,  it  mnst 
have  revealed  a  sense  of  colonial  power  that  left  not  a  spot  for 
the  apprehension  of  ministerial  intimidation.  Apart  from  the 
eloquence  which  distinguished  that  session,  the  traditionary  orato- 
ry of  Patrick  Henry,  of  John  Adams,  and  the  Rntledges,  and 
that  more  permanent  in  the  stale  papers  on  ihejnnrnn),  we  can 
well  conceive  how  mighty  must  have  been  the  silent  action  on 
each  others  spirits  of  the  presence  of  snch  men  as  composed  thnt 
body.  There  was  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  Samuel  Adams,  the 
man  whom  Mr.  Galloway  afterwards  described  from  his  personal 
observation,  as  one  who  "eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little, 
thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ob- 
ject ;"  there  was  the  vigorous  native  good  sense  of  Roger  Sher- 
man ;  there  were  the  refined  and  accomplished  intellects  of  Joha 
Dickinson,  of  Jay,  and  Lee,  and  the  Livingstons,  and  there  was 
the  tranquil  energy  and  wisdom  of  George  Washington.  It 
need  be  no  marvel  that  from  the  day  on  which  these  men,  and 
others  such  as  they,  cominglogether  to  consult  on  their  country's 
welfare,  looked  on  each  others  faces  and  heard  each  others  words, 
the  movement  of  the  cause,  which  brought  them  there,  was  on- 
ward—  steady,  and  leading  to  results,  it  had  not  entered  into 
their  hearts  to  conceive.  Strong  as  was  the  wisdom  which  cfaa- 
racteriied  that  assembly,  and  rich  as  il  was  in  the  various  el- 
ements ihat  make  up  thai  imaginative  sagacity,  which  enables  a 
great  mind  to  discover  in  the  distance  the  rising  tops  of  future 
events,  we  cannot  imagine  that  all  comhined,  could  have  given 
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a  TUion  mighty  enough  to  picture  the  sequel  of  that  clay's  trans- 
actioQ9.  When  the  fin^r  of  history  is  placed  on  the  record  of 
them,  it  may  pass  on  till  it  traces  their  consequences  in  indepen- 
dence. Besides,  the  meeting  on  that  fifth  day  of  September  was 
the  beginning  of  that  political  combination  which  first  lad  to  the 
imperfectly  constituted  system  which  has  been  conveniently  en- 
titled "the  Revolutionary  Government,"  —  then  ill  compacted 
under  the  Confedei-ation  — and  at  last  taking  a  form  and  per- 
manence as  the  "  more  perfect  union,"  designed  and  secured  by 
the  present  Constitution. 

When  we  look  back  from  the  present  time  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  old  congress,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  fully  appre- 
ciating the  importance  and  the  character  of  that  event.  A 
careless  chronicler  might  overlook  it  as  an  epoch.  Neither  our 
owuday,  nor  the  high  elevation  of  the  union  as  now  constituted, 
gives  the  true  point  of  vision.  The  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
sent, prei^ses  too  strongly  on  the  mind  to  allow  it  at  once  to  es- 
timate truly  that  period.  Our  thoughts  are  pre-occupied  with 
the  close  political  and  social  affinities  that  have  gradually  arisen 
from  our  national  system  —  the  old  colonial  landmarks  are  effa- 
ced, and  we  cannot  now-a-days  readily  believe  that  it  was  any 
mighty  affair  for  some  fifty  individuals  to  come  together  from 
different  sections  of  the  country.  To  judge  of  these  things 
aright,  we  must  seek  another  position.  It  has  been  well  remark- 
ed, that  to  fiirm  a  true  conception  of  what  history  records,  and  to 
draw  instruction  from  it,  the  assistance  of  iranginalion  is  needed. 
It  is  an  erroneous  and  narrow  minded  opinion  of  the  functions 
of  that  faculty,  to  suppose  its  chief  office  is  to  falsify.  So  far 
from  it,  the  aim  of  all  high  efforts  of  imagination  is  truth.  With 
regard  to  its  connexion  with  historical  knowledge,  in  order  to 
form  a  lively  idea  of  events  that  transpired  earlier  than  the  reach 
of  our  experience,  their  scenes,  the  characters,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  who  participated  in  them,  we  must  carry  our- 
selves out  of  our  own  day,  and  look  on  them  as  they  were  look- 
ed on  by  those  who  were  contemporary.  To  the  unimaginative 
student,  the  page  of  history  is  but  a  meagre  record ;  he  gathers 
from  it  nothing  but  lifeless  memories  —  it  is  to  him  a  cold  ab- 
straction. The  very  facts  themselves,  become  to  his  mind  vir- 
tually less  true,  because  ihcy  are  stripped  of  part  of  the  power 
of  truth ;  they  are  faintly  ami  feebly  impressed  upon  the  under- 
standing. It  is  only  when  history  is  embraced  by  imagination, 
that  it  becomes  a  living  idea,  instinct  with  the  strength  and  pre- 
sence of  reality ;  it  is  only  thus,  that  partial  conceptions  are  ex- 
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paoded,  and  the  mind  disabused  of  false  impreEsions  it  oAen 
receives  unconsciously.  For  it  is  not  so  much  the  dilTerence 
beineen  the  use  of  imagination  and  the  absence  of  it,  as  it  is 
between  the  jmaginalioa  relive,  though  controlled  and  guided 
by  reason,  and  the  imagination  passive,  and  abandoned  to  its 
own  fitfulness  and  irregu  Ian  lies.  Tlie  dullest  brain  that  ever 
plodded  along  the  paths  of  history  is  not  safe  from  error,  unless 
that  path  is  illuminated  by  the  combined  lights  of  the  understaod- 
ing  and  imagination.  The  most  matter  of  fact  intellect  of  the 
driest  annalist,  may  find  thai  at  the  very  time  he  prides  himself 
on  restraining  every  motion  of  imagination,  his  fancy  has  been 
unwittingly  busy.  It  is  thus  that  unconsciously  the  past  is  often 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  present,  and  the  occurrences, 
the  genius  of  a  former  age,  measured  by  a  standard  that  was 
never  intended  for  them.  We  want  imagination  therefore  to 
make  us  sure  of  the  facts  —  to  give  us  the  truth,  and  To  make  it 
part  of  our  spirit.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  maintain- 
ing that  this  faculty  is  not  liable  to  be  abused,  nor  that  we  have 
in  our  thoughts  anything  like  romance  or  fiction  illustrative  of 
history.  We  speak  of  the  legitimate  use  of  tmagiaation  in  the 
department  of  history  proper. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  mind  is  more  exposed  to 
the  unperceived  intrusion  of  erroneous  notions,  than  the  relation 
during  the  colonial  period  between  the  different  communities 
which  DOW  make  np  the  union.  The  complicated  frame  work 
of  our  system  has  been  for  about  half  a  century  acquiring 
strength  and  solidity,  from  the  imperceptible  processes  of  lime; 
there  is  a  constant  concurrence  in  the  national  legislature  which 
creates  a  fellowship  between  remote  sections;  there  are  the  mil- 
lion of  interchanges  arising  from  an  active  commercial  spirit  — 
tlie  progress  of  llie  arts  is  speeding  and  facilitating  intercourse 
to  ail  extent  never  dreamed  of — beside  all  such  relations  of  a 
political  and  social  character,  we  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  every 
day  realizing  more  and  more  the  community  of  our  possession 
in  the  fame  of  our  auceslry  and  all  that  is  glorious  in  our  conv- 
mon  history.  The  course  of  events  has  been  to  supply  with  an 
increasing  abundance  the  elements  that  make  upanation's  hearL 
But  all  this  has  a  tendency  to  dazzle  and  confuse  our  thoughts, 
when  directed  to  an  early  period  of  the  formation  of  the  union. 
We  are  apt  to  presume  that  it  was  brought  about  with  little  difl 
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n  easy  result,  and  just  what  might  have  been 


anticipated.     This,  on  a  little  refiection,  is  perceived  to  be  a 
rious  misapprehension.     The  formation  of  the  union  was  a  slow 
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—  a  laborious  and  reluctant  process.  The  period  of  transition 
from  the  original  stale  of  pulilical  severalty  to  the  present  poli- 
tical conibtiiaiion,  was  a  space  of  time  not  shorter  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  It  be^an  with  the  first  suggestion  of  that  little  local 
coalition,  styled  the  New  England  Confederacy,  in  1637,  and 
came  down  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  nhich  completed 
the  union,  (for  let  it  be  remembered  that  id  transforming  the 
states  from  their  colonial  condition,  it  gave  independence  to  the 
slates  in  union,)  or  if  a  later  dalcbe  preferred,  down  to  the  time 
when  the  union  was  confirmed  and  made  "  more  perfect"  by  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  During  this  whole  period, 
the  processes  of  combination  were  at  work  —  silently,  imper- 
ceptibly —  seldom  thought  of.  and  never  fully  appreciated.  It 
did  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  to  what  great 
results  every  thing  was  tending.  The  association  of  these  dis- 
tinct communities  was  not  the  work  of  political  sagacity.  Ac- 
cording to  our  apprehensions,  the  mind  of  man  had  but  little  to 
do  with  it  —  or  was  at  best  a  very  subordinate  agent.  But  is 
this  a  suggestion,  it  may  be  inquired,  designed  to  disparage  the 
union  —  a  reason  for  doubting  its  expediency,  and  calling  in 
question  its  value?  No  :  when  we  intimate  that  it  was  not  the 
product  of  human  forethought,  and  political  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence—  that  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  premeditated  plan  —  the 
idea  of  any  one  man,  or  the  concert  of  any  one  body  of  men, 
we  are  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  it  was  a  work  of 
chance.  "A  wiser  spirit  was  at  work  for  us;"  and  if  there  is 
one  circumstance  which,  more  than  anodier,  should  impress  deep- 
ly upon  the  heart  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  this  republic 
the  value  of  the  union,  it  is  tbis  very  fact,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
mind  of  man  alone  that  it  was  wrought.  The  union,  in  truth, 
was  not  made,  but  it  grew.  It  grew  as  the  tree  grows,  as  the 
forest  grows.  Of  no  political  result  may  it  be  more  emphatical- 
ly asserted,  that  God  gave  the  increase.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of  our  country  with  re- 
ference to  the  formation  of  the  union  —  let  him  observe  how 
condicling  interests  were  undergoing  a  reconciliation  —  how 
discordant  feelingswere  gradually  attuning toa  belter  harmony — 
how  those  who  were  to  one  another  strangers,  were  becoming 
familiar  friends —  how  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  was  by  de- 
grees finding  a  place  in  the  bosoms  of  the  members  of  different 
colonies —  and  let  him  redect  too,  that  all  this  was  going  on  as  if 
it  were  only  incidental  to  other  events,  the  actors  in  which  were 
unconscious  of  their  tendencies,  —  and  if  he  is  not  laboring  under 
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the  infidel's  malady —  that  ^  thick  drop  serene"  which  so  fear- 
fally  clouds  the  intellectoal  sight —  he  will  perceive  the  hand  of 
an  over-roliog  Providence  shaping  the  rough  hewn  ends  —  go- 
verning and  guiding  the  current  of  things  towards  an  unthought 
of  channel. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  difficulties  that  were  over- 
come, in  the  establishment  of  a  union  among  the  colonies.     We 
wish  to  advert  to  the  subject  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  place 
the  student  of  history  in  the  true  position  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  convocation  of  the  congress  of  1774.     At  the 
present  day,  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  recurrence 
of  conventions,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  brought  together  for  every  variety  of 
purpose  —  ecclesiastical   and    political  —  moral,   agricultural, 
literary,    and    fanatical  —  that    we   are   prone    to    take   /or 
granted  that  it  was  equally  easy  for  our  forefathers  to  join  their 
heads  together  in  council.     It  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  colonies  never  came  together, 
except  when  constrained  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  common  danger. 
The  seeds  of  the  union  were  few,  and  sown  in  no  very  conge- 
nial soil.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  impulse 
to  any  concert  of  action,  was  the  security  of  their  common  safe- 
ty.    The  presence  of  a  savage  foe  on  the  New  England  fron- 
tier, with  some  additional  apprehensions  from  other  neighbors, 
was  the  motive  of  that  small  eastern  confederacv,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  the   seventeenth  century,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded ;    and  when  the  danger  passed  away,  the  feeble  ties  which 
held  those  few  colonies  together  in  an  imperfect  league,  fell  away 
also.     When,  at  another  period,  a  war  was  anticipated  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  oo 
the  other,  the  apprehension  of  it,  enforced,    too,  by  sugges- 
tions and  promptings  from  the  British  ministry,  produced  no- 
thing more  than  the  abortive  plan  of  the  Albany  congress,  in 
1754.     Again,  when  danger  threatened  from  a  new  quarter-— 
royalty  grasping  more  tightly  its  transatlantic  realm  —  when  the 
hand  of  the  mother  country  was  first  rudely  laid  on  the  lusty 
children  that  had  grown  up  with  so  little  of  her  fostering  care, 
—  the  result  was  only  a  few  weeks'  joint  deliberation  in  the 
Stamp  Act  congress,  at  New  York.    Even  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  measures  of  parliament  and  the  ministry  had  become  very 
much  the  settled  colonial  policy  of  the  parent  country,  the  con- 
gress of  1774  closed  its  brief  session  with  a  contingent  adjourn- 
ment, that  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  colonies  would  again  be 
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found  aciJiiG;  ill  conceri.  It  was  nol  until  tlie  wearied  patience 
of  the  people  was  worn  out,  and  the  outraged  sense  of  freedom 
driven  to  the  last  resort,  lliat  ihe  coalition  of  the  colonies  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  permanence.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  pliJlojophic  eye,  what  had  long  been  the 
tendency  of  all  things  tonchrn'^  the  relation  between  those  dis- 
tinct communities.  Toi^ther  Ihey  had  sought  redress  for  their 
grievances — together  they  declared  llieir  rights  —  tliey  ap- 
pealed, petitioned,  remonstrated,  together —  and  when  they  en- 
countered the  same  repulse  and  the  same  disappointment,  they 
"auocuUed^'  under  solemn  pledges  —  "the  sacred  ties  of  vir- 
Ine,  honor,  and  love  of  country,"  —  for  a  combined,  pacific 
resistance,  (October  20,  1774.)  At  length,  when  all  had  failed, 
and  they  saw  that  the  hour  had  come  for  the  last  appeal,  they 
bowed  down  together  in  "  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and  pray- 
er," and  with  hearts  thus  strengibened,  ihey  stood  prepared  to 
face  the  common  ilaiiger.  It  was  one  war  to  all.  Blood  was 
soon  shed  ;  and  that  blood,  poured  out  fur  the  common  cause  of 
all,  was  the  seal  of  the  union. 

Nor  is  it  extraordinary,  that  the  chief  inducement  to  union 
should  have  been  found  in  the  sense  of  common  danger;  for 
there  was  many  an  obstacle  ihat  required  the  hand  of  lime  to 
smooth  down.  The  great  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  colonists,  at  their  first  settlements,  would  of  course  long 
continue  to  moilily  and  sway  the  habits  and  feelings  uf  (heir  de- 
scendants. The  elements  of  religious  animosity  had  been 
brought  to  the  country.  The  two  great  patties  that  divided  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  unrepresented  among 
iheir  countrymen  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a  race 
of  puritans  and  a  race  of  cavaliers,  and  it  would  have  been 
Strange  if  tliey  had  found  much  in  common  in  their  tempers  of 
life.  Indeed,  there  were,  it  is  familiarly  known,  many  causes  of 
positive  antipathy  —  religious  differences  —  boundary  disputes 
—  clashing  interests  and  Jealousies.  Besides,  during  the  whole 
colonial  times,  there  was  very  little,  apart  from  the  one  connect- 
ing principle  we  have  above  referred  to,  that  was  calculated  to 
make  one  colony  of  importance  in  the  estimation  of  another. 
Whatever  a  colony  was  unable  to  supply  its  own  inhabitants 
with,  was  obtained  from  the  mother  country.  This  was  an  obvi- 
ous and  necessary  consequence  of  the  policy  which  was  restrict- 
ive on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies.  It  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  colo- 
nbu ;  for  old  England  had  a  place  in  their  hearts,  but  what  was 
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New  England  to  Virginia,  or  Virginia  to  New  England  i  When 
tlie  thoughts  of  those  who  were  dwelling  in  the  different  settle- 
ments in  this  country  travelled  out  of  the  household  of  their  re* 
spective  colonies,  they  travelled  not  to  the  other  colonies,  but  to 
the  old  country.  Whatever  external  sympathies  existed,  were 
for  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  filial  feeling  still  survived, 
and  it  gave  place  but  slowly  to  the  fraternal  feeling.  It  is  a  fact 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  when  London  experienced  the  cala- 
mity of  the  great  fire,  in  1666,  contributions  were  made  by  the 
colonists  for  the  relief  of  the  suflerers.  There  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  sympathy  for  a  misfortune  in  England,  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  which  has  been  prompt  in  its  action,  when,  of  late 
years,  similar  calamities  have  befallen  several  cities  of  the  union. 
There  is  quoted  in  Governor  Hutchinson's  history  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  a  curious  expression  of  the  state  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  not 
only  towards  the  parent  country,  but  in  its  inter-colonial  rela- 
tions :  it  would  seem  that  as  early  as  1728,  some  imputation  of 
thoughts  of  independence  had  attached  to  the  chief  colony  of 
New  England,  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  disavow,  in  an  ad- 
dress by  a  deputation  to  the  council.  The  disavowal  was 
couched  in  the  following  language : 

"  From  the  universal  loyalty  of  the  people,  even  beyond  any 
other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  they 
can  have  thoughts  of  independency  ;  and  to  show  the  reverse,  it  is 
the  custom  for  all  persons  coming  from  thence  for  London,  though 
they  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  bom  in  New  England, 
to  say  and  always  deem  it  coming  *  home,'  as  naturally  as  if 
bom  in  London  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  without  being  ludicrous, 
that  it  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  place  one  of  his  majesty's  beef 
eaters  to  watch  a  child  in  the  cradle,  that  it  does  not  rise  and  cut 
his  father's  throat,  than  to  guard  these  infant  colonies  to  prevent 
their  shaking  off'  the  British  yoke.  Besides,  they  are  so  distinct 
from  one  another  in  their  forms  of  government,  in  their  religious 
rites,  in  their  emulation  of  trade,  and  consequently  in  their  affec- 
tions, that  they  can  never  be  supposed  to  unite  in  so  dangerous  an 
enterj)rise." — Hutchinson's  History ^  vol.  2,  p.  319,  note. 

Who  could  have  conceived,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century,  a 
land  so  innocently  loyal,  should  produce  such  men  as  James  Oti* 
and  Josiah  Quincy  —  the  Adamses,  and  Hancock,  and  Warren — 
or  that,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  the  colonies,  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  should  be  found  united  in  their  "  danger- 
ous enterprise." 
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Something  very  like  ihe  reeling  so  strongly  expressed  in  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted,  may  be  traced  down  to  the  period 
of  the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  that  led  to 
resistance.  "Home,"  was  the  significant  and  endearing  epithet 
which  long  continued  to  be  applied  lo  the  mother  country.  It 
is  manifest,  too,  both  from  documentary  history  and  from  private 
correspondence,  how  limited  was  the  intercourse  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  colonics.  In  the  biographies  of  those 
whose  movements  were  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  traced 
and  recorded,  we  recollect  but  few  instances  of  any  thing  of  (he 
kind.  Washington,  in  1766,  travelled  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
Boston,  and  in  1757  visited  Philadelphia  ;  but  both  these  visits 
were  occasioned  by  peculiar  demands  of  a  public  nature,  con- 
nected with  the  French  war,  —  the  first,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
personal  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief,  General  Shir- 
ley; the  second,  to  attend  a  conference  of  governors  and  officers, 
summoned  by  Lord  Loudoun.  Mr.  Quincy's  visit  to  the  southern 
and  middle  colonies  was,  it  is  obvious  from  the  record  of  it,  an 
undertaking  of  quite  an  unusual  character.  No  other  instance 
of  the  kind  occurs  at  present  to  our  recollection,  except  a  visit 
to  Boston  of  two  of  the  Philadelphia  patriots  —  John  Dickin- 
son and  Joseph  Reed — a  few  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Ihe  war.  Dr.  Franklin,  indeed,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, had  a  very  extensive  personal  familiarity  with  many  of 
the  colonies. 

We  have  thus  suggested,  as  they  have  occurred  to  us,  a  few 
of  the  considerations,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  if  we 
desire  lo  form  a  correct  hiBloric  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  congress  of  1774.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  particu- 
larly to  the  organization  of  that  assembly  by  a  valuable  histori- 
cal discourse,  delivered  before  a  literary  society,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  William  B,  Reed,  lately  attorney 
general  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  glad  to  meet 
with  a  disposition  to  break  new  ground  in  this  department  of 
oratorj'.  There  has  been  such  a  multitude  of  these  collegiate 
addresses,  that  the  range  of  topics  to  which  ibey  have,  appropri- 
ately hitherto,  been  devoted,  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  It 
appears  lous  that  subjects  more  specific  in  their  nature  —  histo- 
rical investigations,  for  instance,  as  in  the  present  case —  might 
be  discussed  with  great  advantage  on  such  occasions.  Innume- 
rable neglected  tributaries  to  the  general  history  of  the  country 
might  thus  be  made  available.  It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  meet 
Willi  ao  eObrt  to  stimulate  the  young  men  of  our  country  to  some- 
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thing  better  than  the  superficial  acquaintance  with  its  history, 
with  which  too  many  are  contented.  In  the  thorough  study  of 
the  genius,  the  temper,  and  the  integrity  of  our  heroic  age,  may 
be  felt  the  best  political  discipline :  it  cannot  but  constitute  one 
of  the  great  moral  elements  of  our  safety.  Mr.  Reed  approaches 
his  subject  with  strong  feeling : 

"  None  know  but  those  who  haye  critically  examined  it,  how  rich 
are  the  spoils  of  time  which  our  history  contains.  Few  can  real- 
ize its  true,  though  unappreciated  value  —  how  much  it  is  neglect- 
ed and  how  often  prostituted.  Yes,  prostituted  —  for  he  prosti- 
tutes the  classic  history  of  this  soil  who  uses  it  for  the  poor  pur- 
poses of  contemporary  strife,  or  explores  its  treasures  merely  to 
find  new  phrases  of  adulation  to  some  leader  whom  accident  or 
faction  may  have  raised  to  temporary  distinction.  The  jewels  of 
the  revolution  suit  not  the  attire  of  the  day.  The  armour  of  our 
chivalry  would  sink  a  modern  'hero*  in  the  dust.  The  old 
puritan  wanderer  who  travelled  through  Scotland  to  visit  the 
graves  of  the  Cameronian  sufferera,  was  the  incarnation  of  a  noble 
sentiment  —  a  sentiment  which,  where  it  ripens  into  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, makes  the  pride  of  ancestry  a  virtue.  Time  with  him  had 
not  weakened  the  memory  or  tradition  of  *  a  broken  covenant  and 
a  persecuted  kirk/  and  it  was  his  enthusiasm  to  travel  from 
churchyard  to  chuichyard,  seeking  no  other  recompense  than  the 
cons(;iousnesB  that  he  had  arrested  the  hand  of  decay,  and  preserved, 
till  some  other  enthusiast  might  appear  to  renew  them,  the  epitaphs 
of  patriotism  and  valor. 

**  Such  a  feeling  of  veneration,  such  pride  of  lineage,  I  invoke  for 
the  study  of  our  American  memorials.  The  invocation  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

"  Tlie  pride  of  revolutionary  ancestry  —  the  sense  that  the  blood 
which  flows  in  his  veins  is  the  blood  of  a  patriot  of  the  revolution, 
is  an  heritage  that  no  American  should  disdain.  It  is  more  than  a 
privilege;  it  is  '  a  sonorous  memento'  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
republican  institutions  and  popular  sovereignty  ;  of  the  citizen's 
loyalty  to  the  state  ;  of  hereditary  obligation  to  patriotic  duty,  and 
unwavering  confidence  in  popular  capacity."     pp.  6,  7. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Reed's  discourse  is  "  the  origin  of  the 
revolutionary  union  —  the  recorded  and  traditionary  history  of 
the  acts  and  ir)iluence§  that  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  first  con- 
tinental congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1774."  Before  passing  to  that  part  of  the  address, 
which  gives  it  a  permanent  value  as  an  historical  paper,  and 
which  has  been  our  particular  inducement  to  appropriate  an  ar- 
ticle to  it,  we  must  quote  a  single  passage,  containing  a  sentimeDt 
which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly   impressed  on  the 
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popular  mind.  It  is  called  forth  by  an  allusion  to  the  resistance 
made  to  the  enlry  of  the  lea  cargoes,  shipped  by  the  East  India 
company  to  the  principal  American  ports  in  1773. 

"  There  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  colnnists  throughout,  a  stem 
dignity  —  a  resolute  defiance  of  melropolitan  power,  that  in  wor- 
thy all  admiration.  Nor  Mas  it  less  admirable  as  involving'  but  in 
a  aingle  instance,  where  popular  endurance  was  too  much  tried, 
any  overt  act  of  violence.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  revolution  lo  say 
that  '  it  sprang  from  a  Boston  riot.'  The  '  Boaion  riot'  was 
the  spasm  of  an  agonized  frame,  and  it  is  a  profanation  of  history 
to  cite  it  as  authority  for  the  tiolenco  of  the  hour,  or  the  defiance 
of  law,  which  the  demagogues  of  the  day  may  eeek  lo  excite  or 
justify.  Boatou,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  sons,  had  been  so 
long  ■  galled  without  and  vexed  within,'  that  patience  with  her 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue."*     p.  19. 

This  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  American  revoluiinn  —  one 
of  its  characteristics  that  separate  It  immeasurably  from  that 
oilier  great  convu'sion  in  the  same  century,  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Our  story  is  free  from  the  reproach  of  wanton  crneliy 
and  unnecessary  violence;  the  mighty  task  which  devolved  upon 
our  ancestors,  was  achieved  not  less  with  the  penlleness  than  the 
fortitude  of  magnanimity.  There  was  the  meekness  inspired  by 
ihe  mnjesiy  of  right,  and  by  the  moral  conBdence  in  "  the  good 
old  cause,"  and  there  was  a  prevalent  senliment  of  religion 
which  tempered  the  bitterness  of  the  strife.  There  was  none  of 
that  inhuman,  brutal  ferocity,  which  made  the  revolution  in 
France  so  hideous  —  none  of  (bat  demoniac  delic^ht  of  striking 
terror  into  every  retreat  of  happiness  —  that  dabbling  in  blood, 
it  mattered  little  from  what  veins  it  flowed,  of  old  men,  of  women, 
and  children  ;  that  gloating  over  human  gore,  which  even  after 
the  lapse  of  near  fifty  years  it  is  appaling  lo  conlemplate  as  a 
mere  picture  of  what  the  heart  of  man  is  capable  of.  Let  ns  at 
the  first  symptom  of  lawless  violence  and  outrage  in  this  land, 
lake  heed  that  we  keep  our  freedom  pure  from  the  coniamiuaiion 
of  unmanly  cruelty. 

We  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  address,  which  contains  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  a  matter  of  consider- 
able historical  interest  —  the  priority  of  action  in  the  colonies 
respectini;  the  first  continental  congress.  As  the  passage  seems 
to  settle  the  question,  it  is  desirable  to  present  it  entire : 

"  On  Tuesday,  May  lOch,  intelligence  of  the  port  hill  reached 
Boston.  On  the  12th,  by  another  arrival,  it  was  received  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  17th  it  waa  first  known  in  Philadelphia.  The  instant 
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and  coincident  action  of  the  different  communities  showiB  how  close 
was  the  bond  of  sympathy  by  which  they  were  united.  There 
was  no  pause  in  the  expression  of  resentment,  and  at  the  instant 
when  the  beacon  was  fired  at  Boston,  a  light  burst  from  every  head- 
land, and  showed  that  there  were  watchmen  who  were  watclung 
the  coming  of  the  common  danger  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other.  I  shall  not  intrude  on  the  province  of  history  by 
narrating  here  the  action  of  the  colonists  at  the  various  prominent 
points,  but  pass  hastily  to  the  remedy  which  was  suggested  and 
adopted. 

"  At  Boston  redress  was  proposed  in  the  form  of  immediate  agree- 
ments of  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ana  the 
West-Indies,  and  a  special  agent,  Mr.  Paul  Revere,  the  father  of 
one  of  our  respectable  fellow  citizens,  was  sent  southward  as  far 
as  Philadelphia  to  solicit  the  concuirent  action  of  the  colonies. 
And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  correct  an  error  that  has  crept  into 
all  the  histories  of  the  times,  with  respect  to  the  first  formal  recom- 
mendation of  the  mode  of  redress  which  was  adopted.  I  mean  the 
convocation  of  a  General  Congress. 

'*  Prior  to  1774,  there  had  been  many  suggestions  of  something 
like  an  union  of  the  colonies  through  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress. In  April,  1773,  Samual  Adams  said  —  'Should  the  cor- 
respondence from  Virginia  produce  a  congress,  and  then  an  as- 
sembly of  states,  it  would  require  the  head  of  a  very  able  minister 
to  speak  with  so  respectable  a  body.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  political  enthusiast ;  ministers  of  state  are 
not  apt  to  be  disturbed  with  dreams.*  In  April,  1774,  Arthur 
Lee,  writing  from  London,  stated  as  his  opinion,  '  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  congress.'  These  were  private  suggestions.  Such 
a  measure  had  been  adopted  with  beneficial  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  which  commended 
itself  alike  to  the  moderate  and  the  zealous.  The  friend  of  go- 
vernment could  not  object,  when  he  knew  that  the  alternative  was 
open  resistance  in  the  form  of  obstructions  to  trade.  The  patriot 
could  not  withhold  his  approval  to  a  plan  which,  however  produc- 
tive of  short  delay,  secured  concert  of  action  and  efiective  sympa- 
thy. Thus  acceptable  to  all  when  once  formally  suggested,  it  was 
promptly  acceded  to,  and  history  has  thought  the  inquiry  worth  at- 
tention, to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  at  thb  crisis  formally 
revived  the  plan.  All  the  elementary  writers  that  I  have  consult- 
ed, as  well  as  the  most  accurate  biographers  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  have  concurred  in  assigning  the  credit  of  this  great 
measure  to  our  sister  city  of  New  York.  The  careful  examina- 
tion of  ori^rinal  papers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  make,  satisfies 
mc  that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  plan  of  a  congress  was  not 
only  not  first  suggested  in  New  York,  but  was  not  proposed  there 
at  all  till  the  recommendation  came-  from  Philadelphia. 
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"  To  neither  community,  however,  in  point  of  facr,,  does  the  merit 
of  the  first  public  HUggeation  of  a  congress  belong.  On  the  17lh 
May,  1774,  a  town  meetltig  was  held  at  Providence.  Rhode  Is- 
land, called  by  warrant,  at  which  Samuel  Nightingale  acted  as 
moderator,  and  ihe  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

■' '  llaolved.  That  this  town  will  heartily  join  with  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  other  colonies,  in  such  measures  as 
shall  be  generally  agreed  on  by  the  colonies,  for  the  protecting 
and  securing  their  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  and  transmit- 
ting the  same  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"'  Resolved,  That  the  deputies  of  this  town  be  requested  to  use 
their  inlluence  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  general  asaeni' 
biy  of  this  colony,  for  promoting  a  congress,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
of  the  represenlativcB  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  several 
colonies  and  provinces  in  North  America,  for  estubliabing  the 
firmest  union,  and  adopting  such  measures  as  to  them  shall  appear 
most  efiectual,  to  insure  that  important  purpose,  and  to  agree  upon 
proper  methoOa  for  escecuting  the  same.' 

"  These  resolutions,  though  prior  to  the  a< 
Philadelphia,  were  probably  for  a  time  un 

mediate  neighborhood  where  they  originated.  The  (juestion,  a 
which  of  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  colonies  publicly  agitated 
the  proposition  of  a  congress,  stilt  remains  ;  and  the  error  of  giv- 
ing, in  this  matter.  New  York  a  precedence  to  Philadelphia,  is 
not  affected  by  the  anterior  action  of  the  town  meeting  at  Provi- 
dence. 

"  The  first  meeting  that  was  held  at  New  York  after  the  receipt 
of  the  port  bill  was  on  the  16th  May,  when  nothing  was  done  be- 
yond  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  tii\y  to  correspond  wiih 
the  colonies.  On  Tuesday,  17th,  the  express  arrived  from  Bos- 
ton on  its  vray  to  Philadelphia.  On  Thursday,  19th,  a  second 
meeting  was  called  to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  former  meet- 
ing. At  neither  of  these  was  there  a  suggestion  made  as  to  a  con- 
gress. On  Monday,  the  twtnly-lhird  of  May,  the  committee  of 
fifty  met,  and  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"  -Ordered,  that  Mr.  M'Dougall.  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Duane,  and  Mr. 
Jay,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  drjft  of  an  answer  to 
the  Boston  committee  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  which  hour  the 
grand  committee  then  adjourned.' 

"  At  8  o'clock  the  samt  evening  (23d)  the  grand  committee  met, 
and  the  letter  prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  recommending  b  general  con- 
gress, was  reported  and  adopted.  This,  says  his  biographer,  was 
the  first  formal  suggestion  of  a  congress  for  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  '  Ordered,  that  the  chairman  send  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  committee  at  Boston,  and  to  the  committee  of 
correspondence  at  Philadelphia,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
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c^py  flf  their  letter  to  Boston,  and  approving  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  it.* 

*'  But  in  the  interval,  what  was  doing  in  this,  on  rstaid  and  peace- 
ful city,  and  what  was  the  letter  which  the  New  York  gentle- 
men received  from  Philadelphia  ?  On  the  17th  or  18th  of  May, 
the  port  bill  was  published  in  the  papers  of  Philadelphia,  and  on 
that,  or  the  next  day,  Mr.  Revere  arrived  from  Boston.  On  Fri- 
day evening,  May  20th,  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  met  at  the  City  Tavern,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  appointed.*  On  the  2l8t  the  com- 
mittee met  and  reported  a  letter  to  Boston,  which  was  adopted, 
signed,  and  despatched  by  Mr.  Revere.  As  i  have  stated,  it  is  da- 
ted two  days  before  the  New  York  committee  met,  or  Mr.  Jay's 
letter  was  reported,  and  contains  the  following  passage,  condusive 
on  this  question  of  precedence. 

"  *  By  what  means  the  truly  desirable  circumstance  of  a  reconci- 
liation and  future  harmony  with  our  mother  country,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  may  be  obtained,  is  indeeil  a  weighty  question. 
Whether  by  the  method  you  have  suggested  of  a  non-importation 
and  non-expoitation  agreement,  or  by  a  general  congress  of  de- 
puties from  the  different  colonies,  clearly  to  state  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  our  rights,  and  to  make  a  claim,  or  petition  of  them,  to 
his  majesty,  in  firm  but  decent  and  dutiful  terms,  so  as  that  we  may 
know  by  what  lino  to  conduct  ourselves  in  future,  are  now  the 
great  points  to  be  determined.     The  latter  we  have  reason  to  think 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  the 
first  step  that  ought  to  be  taken  ;  the  former  may  be  reserved  as 
our  last  resource  should  the  other  fail,  which  we  trust  will  not  be 
the  case,  as  many  wise  and  good  men  in  the  mother  country  begin 
to  see  the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  colonies, 
upon  the  general  plan  of  liberty  as  well  as  commerce.* 

**  This  letter,  dated  the  twenty-first,  was  received  and  acknow- 
ledo^ed  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-third,  and  on  its  receipt  was 
the  formal  suL^gestion  of  a  congress  made  by  Mr.  Jay  in  his  letter 
to  I^oston."     pp.  21 — 27. 

Tiie  important  proposition  to  be  deduced  from  the  chapter  in 
our  history,  is  that  the  movement  of  the  diflerent  colonies  to  a 
general  congress  was  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  of  much 
greater  interest  to  establish  this,  than  to  show  that  any  one  colo- 
nv  acted  in  the  matter  as  a  leader  to  the  others.  But  this  very 
consideration,  so  far  from  diminishing,  confirms  the  necessity  of 
a>ceriuiiung,  distinctly  and  accurately,  the  precise  dates  when 

■  \\  cousi^Htrd  of  John  Dickinson,  William  Smith,  Edward  Pening^n,  Joseph 
'/■\  A«:.»i  Nixon,  Jolvn  M.  Neshit,  Samuel  Howell,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Joseph 
'.V  wl  r-K^nns  Wharton,  Jan.,  Benjamin  Mardhall,  Thomas  Barclay,  George 
k*  V  .1  ■:   ^.'^AlU's  Thomson,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Jun.,  John  Cox,  John  Gibson,  and 
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each  colony  adopted  its  resolution  infavorof  arongress.  There 
can  be  liiile  doubt  lliat  ihe  idea  ol'  an  assembly  of  delrpates 
from  llie  diflirent  colonies  had  become  a  popular  seniiiiitnt 
early  in  1774.  It  is  rather  singulnr  ihal  so  much  Uiosetjess 
shonid  have  crept  into  [he  various  histories  and  hingrapiiies  id 
the  relerences  to  the  colonial  proceedings.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  Life  of  Washington,  in  describing  the  events  in  Vir- 
ginia a(  this  crisis,  sppaks  of  a  previous  popular  movement  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  Judge  Story,  in  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  revolution,  prefixed  to  his  commentaries,  traces  the  assemb- 
ling of  the  congress  of  1774  lo  the  recommendation  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  meeting  in  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  escaped 
even  the  keen  sighted  and  indefatigable  research  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
to  whom  far  more  than  to  any  other  is  American  history  indebt- 
ed :  in  his  biography  of  Gonverneur  Morris,  countenance  is  given 
to  the  belief  ihat  the  lown  meeting  in  New  York  was  the  first  public 
assemblage  that  promulgated  the  proposnl  fnr  a  general  con- 
grets.  The  record  of  the  popular  meeting  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  probably  the  more  liable  to  neglect,  from  the  circumstance 
Ihat,  rich  as  that  city  was  in  men  distinguished  fiir  their  share  in 
the  revolution,  the  biography  of  the  Philadelphia  patriots  has 
thus  far  been  unaccomplished.  An  opportunity  of  more  accu- 
rately and  conveniently  examining  this  period  of  American  his- 
tory has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  publication  of  the  folio 
rnliimc  of  "  Jimtricon  Archives^"  compiled  umltr  lite  authority 
of  congress,  by  Nailiaii  St.  Clair  Clarke  and  Peier  Force. 
This  volume  affords  all  the  materials  requisite  toesiablish  the  datei 
of  (he  colonial  proceedings.  The  subject  seems  for  the  first  time 
(0  liave  been  presented  with  strict  accuracy  in  the  passage  we 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Reed's  discourse,  whose  scrutiny  is  di- 
rected chiefly  io  the  examination  of  the  statement  which  has 
been  so  generally  adopted,  that  New  York  was  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  precedence  on  the  occasion  in  question.  The  subject 
is  very  fairly  discussed  by  him,  and  the  claim  of  Philadelphia 
raaininined  without  any  disposition  to  detract  from  (he  prompt 
and  independent  action  of  the  other  colonies.  In  following  out 
the  investigation,  we  have  compiled  from  the  "  An-liives"  a  brief 
summary  of  the  earliesi  dotes  in  which  in  each  colony  the  sub- 
ject of  a  general  congress  was  acted  upon  by  any  public  as- 
semblage : 

I  By  a  town  meeting  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  May  17, 

^  [1774. 

By  the  committee  of  a  town  meeting,  Philadelphia)  May  31. 
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By  the  committee  of  a  town  meeting,  New  York,  May  23. 

By  the  members  of  the  dissolved  house  of  burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  others,  at  Williamsburg,  May  27. 

By  a  county  meeting,  Baltimore,  May  31. 

By  a  town  meeting,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  6. 

By  a  county  meeting,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  June  11. 

By  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  June  17  ;  and 
by  a  Fanueil  Hall  town  meeting,  on  the  same  day. 

By  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  June  29. 

By  the  committee  of  correspondence  of  New  Hampshire, 
Portsmouth,  July  6. 

By  a  general  province  meeting  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, July  6,  7,  and  8. 

By  a  district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  July 
21. 

A  comparison  of  these  dates,  which  we  believe  will  be  found 
correct,  will  at  once  show  how  strong  was  the  instinct  of  union 
which  at  this  period  pervaded  the  country^  and  how  prompt  the 
colonies  were  in  adopting  that  principle  of  combination,  which 
served  as  the  direct  antagonist  to  the  policy  of  the  British  min- 
istry, designed  as  it  was  by  con&iing  its  obnoxious  measures  to 
one  colony,  to  diminish  the  probability  of  a  united  resistance. 
In  looking  at  these  dates,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
colonial  action  in  some  instances  was  independent  of  that  of  an 
earlier  date  in  other  colonies.  In  Virginia,  the  recommendation 
of  the  congress  was  adopted  two  days  before  the  intelligence  was 
received  of  a  similar  measure  several  days  earlier  both  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  It  appears  also,  from  a  letter  from  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  that  as  early  as  May  25, 
Mr.  Lee  had  prepared  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
recommendatory  of  a  general  congress,  which  he  was  prevailed 
on  not  to  offer.  The  recommendation  adopted  in  Virginia,  dif- 
fered from  the  rest  in  this  important  particular,  that  it  alone 
contemplated  congress  as  a  permanent  body,  to  meet  annually. 
With  reference  to  the  dates  we  have  cited  above,  it  should  be 
added,  that  there  is  a  manifest  reason  why  Massachusetts  was 
not  as  much  in  the  van  in  this  movement,  as  on  other  occasions 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  die  call  of  the  congress,  was  a  parliamentary  mea- 
sure that,  in  its  direct  operation,  affected  that  colony  alone,  and  it 
was  not  therefore  for  her  to  say  how  far  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
other  colonies  to  make  common  cause  with  her.  The  storm  of 
the  revolution  broke  upon  her  soil,  but  it  was  not  for  her  to  be 
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foremost  in  calling  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  rescue.  There 
was  a  propriely  in  her  forbearance  ic  urging  this  measure  until 
the  other  colonies  proclaimed  their  readiness  for  a  combined  re- 
sistance. Accordingly,  there  was,  we  believe,  no  action  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, respecting  a  general  congress,  until  the  plau  was 
sufficiently  matured  for  her  to  appoint  her  delegates. 

The  question  of  priority  in  the  respective  colonial  movements 
(hat  led  lo  the  first  continental  congress,  is  discussed  in  Mr, 
Reed's  discourse  with  a  view  to  correct  what  he  appears  to  con- 
sider the  only  error  that  has  prevailed  among  writers  who  have 
touched  the  subject,  namely,  the  attributing  the  first  suggestion 
to  the  town  meeting  in  New  York,  He  has  overlooked,  or  deem- 
ed it  not  worth  while  to  refute,  another  claim,  which  seems  to  us 
to  come  with  a  more  formidable  authority,  because  more  posi- 
tively asserted,  and  sustained  with  a  considerable  display  of  ac- 
curacy and  of  evidence.  The  first  proposition  for  a  general 
congress  is  most  unequivocally  advanced  for  Virginia,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  In  the  autobiographical  memoir  of  that  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  the  narrative  given  by  him  of  the  events  immedi- 
ately anterior  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  it  is  plainly  im- 
plied that  the  measure  was  brought  about  by  the  other  colonies 
according  to  the  recommendation  made  by  Virginia,  and  thus 
the  impression  is  left,  that  that  colony  was  the  leader  in  the 
movement.*  But  in  the  document  appended  to  the  memoir, 
"  oti  the  instructions  given  to  the  first  delegation  of  Virginia  to 
congress,  in  August,  1774,"  it  is  distinctly  asserted. t  Now  this 
is  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  —  prepared  as  a  contribution 
to  history,  and  intended  for  its  guidance.  It  is  therefore  entitled 
to  grave  and  careful  examination.  That  we  may  accomplish 
this  the  more  efleciually,  let  us  quote  from  the  last  mentioned 
document  the  passages  which  contain  Mr.  JeSerson's  narra- 
tion: 

"  The  legislature  of  Virginia  happened  to  be  in  session,  in  Wil- 
liamaburg,  wlien  news  was  received  of  the  passage  by  the  British 
parliameut,  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  which  waata  lake  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  then  ensuing.  The  house  of  burgesses,  there- 
fore, pitsged  a  resolution,  recommending  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
that  that  day  should  be  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  imploring  him  to  avert  the  calamities  then  threat- 
ening UB,  and  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  appose  every 
invasion  of  our  liberties.  The  next  day.  May  the  20th,  1774,  the 
governor  dissolved  us.     Wo  immediately  repaired  to  a  room  in 


•  JefferBon'B  WrillDgs,  toI.  I.  p.  6. 
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die  Rx'eigh  tavern,  about  one  hundred  paces  distant  from  the 
oupitol.  tbrrned  ourselvrs  into  a  meeting,  Peyton  Randolph  in  the 
chair,  and  came  to  resolutions  declaring  that  an  attack  on  one  co- 
I«.>n y  to  enforce  arbitrary  acts  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  attack 
OQ  all,  and  to  be  opposed  by  the  united  wisdom  of  all.  We  there- 
fore appoiuted  a  committee  of  correspondence  to  address  letters  to 
tie  speakers  of  the  several  houses  of  representatives  of  the  colo- 
nies, proposing  the  appointment  of  deputies  from  each,  to  meet 
annualltf  in  a  general  congress,  to  delil)erate  on  their  common  in- 
terests, and  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  common 

*'Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  history  of  General  Washington,  chapter 
3,  speaking  of  this  proposition  for  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  for  a  general  congress,  savs,  '  this  measure  had  already  been 
ropused  in  town  meeting,  in  IBoston  ;'  and  some  pages  before,  he 
ad  said,  that  '  at  a  session  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts, 
in  September,  1770,  that  court,  in  pursuance  of  a  favorite  idea  of 
uniting  all  the  colonies  in  one  system  of  measures,  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  such  committees 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  other  colonies.'  This  is  an  error. 
The  committee  of  coirespondcnce,  elected  by  Massachusetts,  were 
expressly  for  a  correspondence  among  the  several  towns  of  that 
province  only.  Besides  the  text  of  their  proceedings,  his  own 
note  X  pfoves  this.  The  first  proposition  for  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  several  states,  and  for  a  general  congress,  wai 
made  by  our  meeting  of  May,  1774.  Botta,  copying  Marshall,  has 
repeated  his  error,  and  so  it  will  be  handed  on  irom  copyist  to  co- 
pyist, ad  InjinHumy^ 

Here  we  have  a  narrative  very  positive  in  its  assertionSy  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  distinct  and  precise,  and  from  the  so- 
licitude manifested  for  the  correction  of  what  are  spoken  of  as 
historical  errors,  one  might  imagine,  of  unexceptionable  accu- 
racy. It  is  just  such  a  document  as,  considering  its  origio, 
might  be  almost  implicitly  followed  as  most  excellent  authority. 
But  the  events  narrated  by  Mr.  Jeflerson  are  matters  of  record, 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  much  error  and  confusion  he 
has  accumulated  in  a  small  space.  This  may  be  shown  by  the 
record.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  dealing  with  such  a  tangled  knot. 
IVrhaps  it  cannot  be  more  conveniently  done  than  by  pointing 
out  the  mistakes  in  their  regular  succession  in  the  paragraphs 
\(*r  liuxe  quoted : 

h  was  not  on  ^^\\\^n€Xt  day"  after  the  obnoxious  resolutioDf 
Umi  il;e  governor  dissolved  the  house. 

•  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  1.  pp.  100,  1,  % 
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Ttie  day  of  the  dissolulion  was  vol  "Mny  twentieth"  but 
May  iwenfij-siTih,  a  circuntsiance  of  some  consideraiion  in  a 
quesliiin  of  prioriiy. 

Tliey  (iid  not  "  immediately  repair  to  a  room  iu  tlie  Raleigh 
lavero  :"  ihsil  meeting  was  on  llie  lucniy-acemlh  of  May,  ano- 
ther date  aflecting  tlie  quesiioii  of  priurily. 

They  did  not  "  appoint  a  commiliee  of  correspondence." 

The  correspondence  was  not  lo  he  addressed  "  to  the  speakers 
of  the  several  houses  of  representatives  of  the  cohinies." 

Marshall':^  Life  of  Wa.'hingiuu  is  inaccurately  quoted.* 

The  origin  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  and  the 
origin  of  the  general  conpress,  here  confounded  loRCllier  by 
Mr.  JetTcrson,  are  two  totally  distinct  suhjects.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  biographer.  Professor  Tucker,  has  shown  that  Marshall's 
statement  regarding  the  committee  of  correspondence  is  correct: 
that  system  of  intercourse  having  been  insliiuied  by  Massachu- 
setts in  J770,  and  hy  Virginia  in  1773;  so  that  when  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson speaks  of  "  the  first  proposition  for  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  several  stales,"  it  is  erroneous,  hnth  in  regard 
to  Massachusetts  and  lo  Virginia.  But  llie  origin  of  those 
committees  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  period  Mr.  Jefferson's 
narrative  purports  to  describe.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  divine 
what  be  meant,  when  he  says  that  "  llie  first  proposition  for  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  several  states,  and  for  a 
general  congress,  ivas  made  by  our  (Virginia)  meeting,  of  May, 
1774." 

To  close  this  singular  list,  "  the  first  proposition  fur  a  general 
congress"  was  no(  made  by  Virginia. 

It  may  be  asked,  do  we  mean  to  charge  upon  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  an  inleniinn  to  deceive,  in  these  premises  ?  No : 
there  were  too  many  means  of  defeating  such  a  purpose,  if  it  had 
been  entertained.  But  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  es- 
cape this  conclusion,  and  this  it  is  our  meaning  most  distinctly 
to  maintain,  that  there  was  a  frailty  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  JeflersoD, 

•  Th»  parage  in  Marshall's  Wn.hin?lnn  \*  as  fi.llnws  :  Bj-Mkin;;  of  llie  pro- 
cerdingiofihc  mcnibT*  orilie  dissoliMi  home  of  biirerSHi,  in  Viiginin,  "  ihrv 
Ihcnfore  reoommrndrd  lo  ihe  enmmiiiei!  of  corrFapcindcnc'  lo  enmniuiiicale  wiih 
the  lererkt  eommiUwi  of  Ihe  nihcr  prorincea,  on  \\tr.  expedirncy  of  Bppoinliiig 
df  pill  i«  from  ihp  diffptcni  colonies,  lo  mifl  nnnunlly  in  Keneml  rongrfss,  audio 
drlibersle  onlliou  g'nrrai  mcniurei,  which  iheaniird  imtrpala  of  Amf riiMi  iriitshl 
from  liiue  loiime  rrndrr  nrcrMnry.  T)iis  ineaiurt  had  alrcndv  l^rrn  prnpoxd  in 
town  nieelingB  in  New  York  and  Bouon."— vol.  3.  p.  Ith!.  ch.  iii.  lit  cd. 

Tbiiii,  inihfmain.coneci,  — Ihe  only  error  being  iheomiiiion  of  ibe  town 
meeting  at  Philodalphia,  and  iheiDieitionofBoiMn,  where,  we  believe,  there  wu 
no  ■Bcn  nieetiiig. 
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which  made  him  heedless  of  troth.  Upon  what  other  principk 
can  it  be  explained,  that  such  rash  inaccuracies  are  so  boMly 
propounded  by  him  ?  It  may  be  urged,  that  some  of  these  are 
unimportant ;  admitting  them  to  be  so,  which  all  of  them  ire 
not,  was  it  not,  when  he  was  assuming  to  set  other  bistoriaos 
right — was  it  not  morally  binding  upon  him  to  cling  closely, 
precisely,  to  the  truth  himself  f  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
confusion  and  errors  in  the  narrative,  are  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years :  granting  them 
to  be  so,  that  is  a  strong  reason  why  they  should  never  have 
been  committed.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  fidelity  to 
truth,  that  with  no  other  assurance  than  a  frail  memory,  asser- 
tions so  peremptory  should  have  been  hazarded,  when  a  refer* 
ence  to  almost  any,  document  of  the  times,  would  have  guided 
him  safely  f  A  still  more  extraordinary  instance  of  this  charac- 
teristic heedlessness  of  truth,  occurs  in  another  passage  in  the 
same  document.  It  relates  to  the  writer's  participaUoa  in  the 
convention  of  Virginia  delegates,  at  Williamsbargh,  Aogost, 
1774: 

"  Before  I  left  home,  to  attend  the  convention,  I  prepared  what 
I  thought  might  be  given,  an  instruction  to  the  delegates  who  should 
be  appointed  to  attend  the  general  congress  proposed.  They  were 
drawn  in  haste,  with  a  number  of  blanks,  with  some  uncertainties 
and  inaccuracies  of  historical  facts,  which  I  neglected  at  the  mo- 
ment, knowing  they  could  be  readily  corrected  at  the  meeting.  I 
set  out  on  my  journey,  but  was  taken  sick  on  the  road,  and  wis 
unable  to  proceed.  I  therefore  sent  on  by  express,  two  copies,  one 
under  cover  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  other  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who 
I  knew  would  be  in  the  chair  of  the  convention.  Of  the  former,  no 
more  was  ever  heard  or  known.  Mr.  Henry  probably  thought  it 
too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  did. 
On  the  other  copy  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  convention,  by 
Peyton  Randolph,  as  the  proposition  of  a  member  who  was  pre- 
vented from  attendance  by  sickness  on  the  road,  tamer  sentiments 
were  preferred,  and,  I  believed,  wisely  preferred  ;  the  leap  I  pro- 
posed being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  ^s- 
tancc  between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually  adopted,  is  of 
some  curiosity,  however,  as  it  shows  the  inequality  of  pace  with 
which  we  moved,  and  the  prudence  required  to  keep  front  and  rear 
together.  My  creed  had  been  formed  on  unsheathing  the  sword  at 
Lexington."* 

This  convention  met  on  August  1st,  and  adjourned  on  August 
6th,  1774.  The  instructions  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  must 
have  been  prepared  before  the  first  of  these  dates ;  we  may  pre- 

•  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  l.p.  101. 


Bume  in  the  montli  of  July,  1774.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  pretty 
well  established  historical  fact,  that  the  "  unsbeatliinp  the  sworti 
at  Lexington,  look  place  on  April  19ih,  1775.  Was  poetic 
license  ever  more  venturesome  in  committing  an  anachronism  ? 
We  find  Mr.  Jefferson  distinctly  asseverating,  in  an  historical 
document  too,  that  before  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  he  had 
formed  his  "  creed"  on  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  until 
about  nine  months  afteiioards —  and  ibat  event  so  prominent  in 
history  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  What  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  mind  that  could  thas  tritle  with  truth  ? 
We  have  gone  into  this  examination,  because  we  deem  it  due 
to  history,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  credibility  as  an  historical  witness 
should  be  scrutinized  fearlessly.  It  is  not  a  question  of  political 
doctrine  or  opinion,  but  purely  of  fact.  There  was  every  pre- 
sumption calculated  to  elcvaie  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
testimony.  His  life  was  peculiarly  a  public  one  —  he  was  a 
man  of  letters  —  of  no  inconsiderable  philosophical  pretensions : 
80  that  he  was  regarded  as  familiar  with  his  country's  history, 
not  only  by  personal  experience,  but  by  habits  of  study.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  consulted  —  he  was  appealed  to  —  he  was  so- 
licited for  infarmalion.  There  was  every  thing  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  impress  upon  him,  if  he  had  been  susceptible  of  such 
impressions,  the  conviction  that  it  became  him,  as  much  as  it  ever 
became  any  man,  to  take  heed  to  the  truth.  Are  we  mistaken, 
in  asserting  that  wherever  there  has  been  occasion  to  put  his  re- 
cords to  the  lest,  they  have  been  found  poisoned  with  error. 
Our  attention  has  been  accidentally  drawn  to  his  evidence  re- 
specting transactions  in  which  he  himself  participated,  and  after 
the  brief  exposition  we  have  given  of  that  evidence,  who  would 
be  so  weakly  credulous  as  to  put  his  trust  in  such  a  witness  7  It* 
any  one  doubt  that  exposition,  let  him  take  the  historical  docu- 
ments —  the  authentic  record  —  and  all  the  freniy  or  alt  the  folly 
of  political  prejudice  or  partizanship,  can  make  no  moreof  ihcra 
than  the  truth.  Between  that  truth  and  the  testimony  which  Mr, 
Jefferson  bequeathed  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  so- 
phistry may  vainly  task  itself  to  discover  any  very  close  consan- 
goiniiy. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  Ultte  doubt  that  there  was  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Mr,  Jefferson's  mind  a  carelessness  of  accuracy  — 
an  indifference  to  truth  —  that  grievously  detracts  from  his  cre- 
dibility. We  can  discover  no  other  solution  for  such  a  series  of 
erroneous  statements  as  those  we  have  adverted  to.  Beside  his 
habitual  inaccuracy,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
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merit  of  liis  historical  testimony  roust  be  regarded.  Id  the 
course,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this  articiey  there  is  the  fid- 
\ow\ng  passage,  touching  the  state  of  feeling  immediately  exci- 
ted  in  Virginia,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  Boston  port  bill : 

"  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  house  of  burgesses  was  in  sesnon. 
The  npws  of  the  port  bill  arrived  on  that,  or  the  day  before.  A 
resolution  was  intriKluced  and  adopted,  fixing  the  first  of  June  as  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  pniyer.  The  book  of  precedeiit% 
to  which  the  Virginia  'faithful  subjects'  had  recourse,  was  oneof 
evil  omen  to  royal  authority.  *  No  example  of  such  a  solemnitj,' 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  '  had  existed  since  the  days  of  our  distresses  ia 
the  war  of  *55,  since  which  a  new  generation  had  grown  up. 
AVith  the  help  of  Rush  worth,  whom  we  rummaged  over  for  tlie 
revolutionary  precedents  and  forms  of  the  puritans  of  those  days, 
presen'ed  by  him,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modern- 
ising tiie  phrases,  for  appointing  the  first  of  June,  on  which  the 
port  bill  was  to  commence,  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war, 
and  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  Rnd  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  king  ond  parliament  to  moderation  and  justice.'  J 

"  May  we  not  suppose,  that  among  the  thick-coming  fancies  that 
floated  through  the  minds  of  Henry  and  his  associates,  were  mors 
than  one  of  separation  —  violent,  bloo<ly  separation  —  and  iode- 
pendence.  What  a  picture  for  the  hand  of  art  to  trace  would  be 
Patrick  Henry,  poring  over  the  pages  of  Rush  worth,  and  catching 
the  spirit  of  Pym,  of  Vane  and  Hampden,  from  its  illuminated  re- 
cord I  The  volume  which  tr>!d  the  tale  of  Ion;;  endured  wrong, 
and  slow  resentment ;  of  a  monarciiy  stronirly  guarded  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  aire,  sustained  bv  the  hierarchv,  the  nohilitv,  and  the 
s  )Kli^ry,  trampling  on  popular  rights  and  popular  feel  in  i^.  It  told 
the  tale  of  arhiirarv  taxation  and  its  issue ;  narrated  the  rise,  the 
progress,  and  the  trium|>h  of  popular  feeling  thus  defied  — of  a 
single  individual  starring  from  an  lumble  sphere,  and  wresting  from 
the  hijh  hand  of  authority  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  —  it  told  of 
a  parliament,  suvercign  in  itself,  and  pruud  in  its  disregard  of  the 
diss:»'vincr  aii.i  pron»guing  pnwer  of  the  ilirnne  —  it  tidJ  of  the  aus- 
tere tribunal  that  hrmielit  to  i:s  bar  successively  all  the  oppressors 
of  the  pei»ple.  the  hai:i:hty  and  misiruided  Laud,  the  traitor  Went- 
wortli :  and,  tinaliy,  passed  the  stern  decree  that  sent  Charles  Stuart 
to  a  blorxly  dnnm.  which  pity  can  sciice'y  pronounce  unmerited. 
This  was  the  volume  from  which  the  patriots  of  Virginia  learned 
their  !e-sins  of  loyally  and  submission." — pp.  33-35. 

This  is  an  eloquent  and  finely  conceived  passage,  but  we 
should  be  clid  to  inquire.  x^\\\\  when  the  writer  began  lo  pre- 
sent to  his  imntrination  this  tran>aciion  —  the  turning  over  the 
pages  of  Rushnonh  —  as  a  fit  subject  for  tlie  hand  of  art  to 
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depict,  —  why  he  puts  out  of  tiie  picture  the  individual  who  fur- 
nUlied  the  narrative,  and  gave  the  maierials  of  tlie  picture, — 
and  why  he  subsiilutes  another  iu  his  place  i*  Why  does  ima- 
gination choose  Palrick  Henry  rather  than  Thomas  Jefferson  ? 
Was  there  aomfthrng  deliberate  and  premeditated  in  the  selec- 
tion, or  was  it  an  iosihict  of  good  taste  ?  We  cannot  conjecture 
which :  one  is  as  probable,  we  suppose,  as  the  other.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  —  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  has  so  told  that  siory, 
that  all  the  imagination  in  the  world  could  not  army  the  part  he 
bore  in  it  with  a  shadow  of  moral  dignity.  Is  there  not  a  lurk- 
ing scoff  beneath  the  surface  of  his  language  thai  betrays  what 
a  heartless  business  —  what  a  farce  —  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  resolution  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  All  the  inspiration  of  art,  could  extract  the  materials 
of  but  a  sorry  picture  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  description  of  him- 
self, on  that  occasion,  "  cooJnng  vii"   the  solemn  act. 

We  have  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  Professor  Tucker's  Life 
of  President  Jefferson,  to  see  what  view  is  taken  by  him  of  this 
transaction.  The  biographer,  afterquotJng  Mr.  Jefferson's  nar- 
rative, adds: 

"  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  this  procedure  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  order  or  reaolution  was  prepared  in  a  somewhat  different 
spirit  from  that  in  wliich  it  was  expected  to  be  read  ;  but  suck  dis- 
crepancy ^cill  be  eomnumlij  found,  wherever  the  aid  of  religion  it  in- 
voked  to  teree  a  political  purpoae." — Tucker'a  Life  of  Jefferson, 
vol.  1,  p.  5ti, 

That  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefferson  participated  in  it,  the  resolution  was 
prepared  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  was  expected 
to  be  received,  we  fully  agree  ;  but  we  cannot  pass  without  re- 
mark the  general  observation  thrown  out,  by  way  of  palliation, 
by  Professor  Tucker,  and  which  we  have  italicised  in  the  quota- 
tion. Now  when  that  pretty  periphrasis  is  compressed  into  one 
word  of  plaio  English,  what  is  that  one  word  but  hypocrisy. 
Noingenuity  of  interpretation  can  transmute  it  into  any  other 
meaning.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  dust  of  all 
the  words  employed  by  the  biographer  to  express  quite  a  simple 
thought,  is  thrown  up  to  blind  the  reader'^  mind  to  the  perception 
of  that  thought,  because  the  thought  is  at  once  revolting  and 
degrading.  Disguise  as  you  may,  it  comes  at  last  to  this — 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy.  But  in  his  speedy  devising  of  weak 
apologies,  has  not  Professor  Tucker  allowed  himself  to  be  tempt- 
ed a  step  loo  far  ?  Is  it  possible  that  by  his  own  words  he  confused 
his  own  mind  to  the  idea  that  is  swaddled  in  them .''     Or  did  he 
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reflect  upon  what  must  be  the  inevitable  application  of  hw  fenti- 
ment  ?  We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  revolation- 
ary  contest  was  distinguished  for  a  strong  feeling  of  piety,  that 
sincerely  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
many  who  were  prominent  in  the  transactions  of  that  time.  The 
religious  service  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  in  Virginia,  was 
followed  by  along  series  of  similar  measures;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that,  because  one  individual  played  the  hypocrite,  according 
to  his  own  avowal,  and  his  biographer's  comment,' there  "such 
discrepancy  is  commonly  found,  wherever  the  aid  4>f  religion  is 
invoked  to  serve  a  political  purpose  f"  What,  is  the  opprobrium 
of  one  man's  malady  to  be  taken  ofl*  by  contaminating  those 
who  are  pure  ?  Our  annals  are  full  of  invocations  of  religion 
for  the  aid  of  political  purposes,  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Vir- 
ginia—  not  a  shade  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  ; 
and  is  an  American  writer  to  rise  up  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  there  is  ''  commonly"  this  "  discrepancy,''  as  it  is  called, 
in  such  invocations  ?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  many  of  them,  or 
even  one  of  them,  is  insincere?  Is  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jeflferaoa 
so  sacred,  that  it  must  be  defended  —  no,  not  defended,  but  pal- 
liated by  the  sacri6ce  of  the  integrity  of  so  many  others.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  its  termination,  the  nation  — 
both  the  leaders  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  ^  clang  close- 
ly to  their  faith.  Whether  the  divine  countenance  seemed  to 
frown  upon  them  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  or  to  shine  upon  them  in 
the  pillar  of  fire,  they  ceased  not  to  look  up  to  it  for  guidance 
and  protection.  There  was  not  a  period  of  despondency,  in 
which  they  did  not  bow  down,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  spite  of 
any  suggestion  of ''  discrepancy,"  in  perfect  sincerity,  in  fastuoig, 
humiliation,  and  prayer.  There  was  not  an  instance  of  signal 
success  crowning  their  arms,  in  which  with  equal  sincerity  and 
fervor  they  did  not  pour  out  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving.  In 
the  season  of  defeat  and  in  the  season  of  victory,  religion  was 
invoked,  and  it  is  a  disloyal,  an  unfilial  act,  for  any  American 
to  insinuate  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  prompted  the  invoca- 
tions were  not  in  the  appeals  —  that  there  was  "  a  discrepancy" 
between  the  feeling  which  suggested  the  invocation  and  t^ 
with  which  it  was  expected  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  resolve  Ibr 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  is  exceptionable  in  its  tone,  but 
it  brings  reproach  upon  no  one  but  himself.  Professor  Tucker's 
gloss  upon  it  is  far  worse,  because  it  is  a  half  uttered  insnlt  to 
the  memory  of  so  many  who  are  illustrious  in  our  history.    His 
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remark  eilher  means  little  or  nothing,  or  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  this  offensive  application.  We  are  not  disposed  to  repress 
our  indignaiion,  uoiil  we  have  sliown  how  rash  and  uDworlhy 
was  tlie  iusinuatioD.     The  religious  sentiment  which  operated 

I  on  the  revoluiioD  would  be,  as  bas  been  well  remarked,  a  theme 
of  great  interest.  Without  proposing  to  enter  upon  it,  let  ug 
merely  look  at  the  journals  of  the  old  congress  to  see  hoiv 
strong  spoken  a  piely  is  there  recorded.  The  voice  of  prayer 
was  the  solemn  preparative  to  the  deliberations  of  that  body  of 
statesmen.  How  frequent  from  that  assembly  went  forth  the 
warning  to  remind  the  people  to  consecrate  to  God  the  nation's 
anguish  and  the  nation's  joy,  may  be  seen  from  the  quick  recur- 
rence of  their  recommendalioos  of  a  general  religious  nte, 
either  of  prayer  orof  praise,  throughout  the  land.  We  shall  give 

I  lomething  more  than  our  own  statement  to  establish  this.     The 

I  Journal  of  each  day  of  the  succeeding  dates,  records  an  invoca- 

T  lion  of  religion  ; 

•  June  12,  1775,  for  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and 

ir  service. 
December  11,  1776,  for  the  same. 
November  1,  1777,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
March  7,  1778,  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
November  17,  1778,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
March  30,  1779,  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
October  20,   1779,  for  aday  of  thanksgiving. 
March  11, 1780,  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
October  18,  1780,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 
March  20,  1781,  for  a  day  of  fusiing  and  prayer. 
October  24,  1781,  a  thanksgiving  by  the  members  of  con- 

October  26,  1781,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

March  19, 17S2,  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

October  II,  1782,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

October  18,  1783,  for  the  same. 

It  is  nut  only  by  the  frequency  of  such  acts  during  a  period 
"of  about  eight  years,  that  the  devotional  feeling  which  then  pre- 
dominated is  proved,  but  by  the  fervor  with  wliich  it  was  ex- 
pressed. We  select  almost  at  random  from  these  dates,  one 
entry,  as  a  specimen  of  the  deep  piety  that  came  from  the  hearts 
Lof  the  public  men  of  that  age: 

"March  16,  1776.    Mr.  W.  LivingBton,  pursuant  to  leave  grant- 
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ed,  brought  in  a  resolution  for  appointing  a  fiiBty  wluch  being  taken 
into  consideration,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows  : 

"  In  times  of  impending  calamity  and  distress,  when  the  liber- 
ties of  America  are  imminently  endangered  by  ^  the  secret  machi- 
nations and  open  assaults  of  an  insidious  and  vindictive  adminis- 
tration) it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  these  hitherto  free 
and  happy  colonies,  with  true  penitence  of  heart,  and  the  most 
reverent  devotion,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God ;  to  confess  and  deplore  our  offences  against  him ; 
and  to  supplicate  his  interposition  for  averting  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, and  prospering  our  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedomy 
virtue,  and  posterity : 

"  The  congress,  therefore,  considering  the  warlike  prepazBtions 
of  the  British  ministry  to  subvert  our  invaluable  rigihts  and  privi* 
leges,  and  to  reduce  us  by  fire  and  sword,  by  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness,  and  our  own  domestics,  to  the  most  abject  and  igno- 
minious bondage;  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  people  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  duly  impressed  with  a  solemn  sense  of  Grod'a 
superintending  providence,  and  of  their  duty  devoutly  to  rely  in 
all  their  lawful  enterprises  on  his  aid  and  direction,  do  eameatly 
recommend  that  Friday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May  next,  be  ob- 
served by  the  said  colonies  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  fiuting»  and 
prayer ;  that  we  may,  with  united  hearts,  confess  and  bewail  onr 
manifold  sins  and  transgressions,  and  by  a  sincere  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  appease  his  righteous  displeasure,  and  throng^ 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  oDtain  his  pardon  and 
forgiveness  ;  humbly  imploring  his  assistance  to  frustrate  the  cruel 
purposes  of  our  unnatural  enemies;  and  by  inclining  their  hearts 
to  justice  and  benevolence,  prevent  the  furUier  effusion  of  kindred 
blood.  But  if  continuing  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  human- 
ity, and  inflexibly  bent  on  desolation  and  war,  they  constrain  os  to 
repel  their  hostile  invasions  by  open  resistance,  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  to  animate  our  officers  and 
soldiers  with  invincible  fortitude,  to  guard  and  protect  thcnn  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  to  crown  the  continental  arms,  by  sea  and  land, 
with  victory  and  success.  Earnestly  beseeching  him  to  bless  our 
civil  rulers,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  their  several 
assemblies  and  conventions;  to  preserve  and  strengthen  their 
union  ;  to  inspire  them  with  an  ardent,  disinterested  love  of  their 
country ;  to  give  wisdom  and  stability  to  their  councils,  and  direct 
them  to  the  most  eflicacious  measures  for  establishing  the  rights  of 
America  on  the  most  honorable  and  permanent  basis  ;  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  bless  all  his  people  in  these  colo- 
nies with  health  and  plenty,  and  grant  that  a  spirit  of  incorruptible 
patriotism,  and  of  pure  undefiled  religion,  may  universally  prevail ; 
and  this  continent  be  speedily  restored  to  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty,  and  enabled  to  transmit  them  inviolate  to  the  latcat 
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Mterity.     And  it  is  recommended  lo  cbristians  of  all  denoniina- 
19,  lo  assemble  fur  public  wtii-ship,  and  absiain  from  servile  la- 
n  llie  said  day."* 

This  prayer  and  olhers  like  it  were  uttered  —  they  went  up  to 
[  Iieaven  and   were  heard  ;  and  now  when  we  belioM  how  much 
e  effecinal  fervent  prayers  of  those  righteous  men  have  availed, 
Cdoes   it   become   any  of  us  —  that  posterity  for  whose  good  the 
Itolemn  supplication   was  conceived  —  to  insinuate  that  such  in- 
I  vocations  are  commonly  insincere?     Let  any  take  those  jour- 
nals,   and  read  the  recorded  acts  of  adoration  we  have  pointed 
to,  and  which  arc  identical  in  their  purport  with    the  Virginia 
resolution,  and  if  there  is  a  spark  of  filial  patriotism  or  of  reli- 
gious sensibility  in  his  heart,  it  will  kindle  with  a  Just  and  gene- 
rous indignation  at  the  aspersion  on  the  single  minded  sincerity 
of  those  measnres  —  at  the  hint  of  dissimulation  insinuated  in 
these  equivocal  phrases  about  '*  religion  invoked  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose,"  and  the  "commonly  found  discrepancy." 

To  resume  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  credibility  ag 
an  historical  witness :  the  second  reason  for  questioning  the  value 
of  his  testimony,  to  which  we  were  about  to  advert,  aAer  noti- 
cing his  habitual  inaccuFBcy,  is,  thai  a  veinofdeiraclion  and  di&< 
paragement  runs  through  all  his  writings.  Mr.  JeHerson  was  in 
alt  respects  what  was  aptly  styled  by  the  ancients  "a  mivute 
philosopher,"  one  of  that  "sect  which"  (according  lo  Bishop 
Berkeley's  description)  "diminish  all  the  most  valuable  things, 
the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  of  men  ;  all  the  knowledge,  no- 
lions,  and  theories  of  the  mind,  ihey  reduce  to  sense  ;  human  na- 
tote  they  contract  and  degrade  to  the  narrow,  low  standard,  of 
animal  life,  and  assign  us  only  a  small  pittance  of  time,  instead 
of  immortality."  This  spirit  is  engrained  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
writings  —  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  in  them  an  elevated  view 
of  any  subject  he  touches.  We  know  of  no  other  production 
that  derogates  a  tithe  as  much  from  the  integrity  of  the  revolu 
tionary  age.  There  is  a  black  thread  of  malevolence  ihat  seem" 
to  he  woven  into  all  thnt  he  records.  It  is  his  delight  to  perS 
petuate  all  ihe  small  talk  and  gossiping  that  were  retailed  to  him- 
and  if  be  discovered  any  decaying;  slander,  it  is  pitiable  lo  con, 
template  the  patns  he  took  to  stuff  and  preserve  it  in  bis  histori- 
cal museum.  The  frailties  and  foibles  of  his  cotemporaries, 
which,  even  if  they  existed  as  he  describes  them,  should  have 
1  allowed  to  die  their  natural  death,  form  the  staple  of  tui 
•  JoDnuli  at  ConfKM,  vol.  3.  p.  90. 
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contributions  to  the  history  of  his  coontry.  The  characters  of 
his  contemporaries  —  their  motives  and  feelings  —  are  wantonly 
disparaged  by  him,  while  some  were  living  and  others  were  in 
their  graves  —  it  mattered  little  which.  The  alternative  is  conse- 
quently presented  of  an  idolatrous  faith  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  ao- 
thority ,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  fame  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  our  annals,  or  the  abandonment  of  that  authority  as  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  This  may  be  decided  on  by  a  few  speci- 
mens ;  passing  by  all  the  exaggerated  criminations  of  Aletander 
Hamilton's  political  opinions.  General  Knox  was  **  a  fool  and  a 
babbler,"  —  John  Jay  "avaricious  and  corrupt" — John  Dickin- 
son timid  —  Richard  Henry  Lee  "  vague  and  frothy"  —  Mar- 
shall an  unfaithful  partizan  historian  —  General  Harry  Lee  a 
slanderous  intriguer  —  that  honest-hearted  foreigner,  Baron 
Steuben,  a  conspirator  against  the  republican  institutions  of  his 
adopted  country  —  Patrick  Henry  "  lazy,"  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  But  worse  injury  than  all  this  is  attempted  to  be  done  to 
that  priceless  patrimony,  the  fame  of  our  ancestry,  —  for  the 
name  of  Washington  is  not  suflfered  to  go  unscathed,  and  the  de- 
traction is  more  insidious,  because  the  poison  is  mixed  up  with 
eulogy  and  panegyric.  The  solemn  impression  of  the  match- 
less character  of  that  being,  that  we  have  derived  from  all  bis 
actions,  and  all  his  words,  and  all  his  writings,  is  assaulted  by 
what  meets  the  eye  on  the  pages  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings. 
Washington  is  described  by  him  as  liable  to  fits  of  passion,  in 
which  he  could  not  command  himself — as  impaired  in  his  mind 
before  he  retired  from  public  life  —  as  destitute  of  that  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  which  is  a  re- 
publican's great  virtue — as  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  counsel- 
lors—  as  a  vulgar,  passionate,  and  profane  swearer  —  and  as 
an  unbeliever,  and  by  inevitable  consequence,  an  accomplisiied 
hypocrite,  for  during  his  whole  life  he  was  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  overt  acts  of  Christian  belief.  On  two  occasions  has 
Mr.  Jefferson  recorded,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  George 
Washington,  the  language  of  petulant  profanity  —  an  angry 
and  irreverent  oath; —  one  of  these,  a  wretched  piece  of  gossip, 
taken  at  second  or  third  hand,  that  hearsay  evidence,  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  unscrupulously  iu  the  habit  of  making  re- 
gistry, his  biographer,  Professor  Tucker,  has  thought  proper  to 
transfer  to  his  work  to  enliven  its  pages,  and  thus  to  aid  in  the 
circulation  of  it.  On  this  matter,  we  have  but  one  question  to 
ask,  and  that  we  ask  confidentiv,  —  is  there  anv  other  work  with 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  character,  that  records  any  thing  of 
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the  same  description  ?  Where  is  there  any  other  memorial  of 
Washington's  oallis?  The  bold  imputation  of  religious  dis- 
simulaiioo  —  the  insincerity  of  his  Christian  faith  —  rests  chiefly 
upon  a  preposterous  story,  registered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  a 
communicaiiun  from  Dr.  Rush,  in  language  the  most  ofieiisive  : 
fortunately,  it  came  lo  light  early  enough  to  receive  the  explicit 
and  recorded  contradiction  of  two  venerable  men,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  know  that  it  was  wholly  without  foundation;  we 
meanythe  late  Bishop  White,  and  the  Ueverend  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  an  eminent  preshyterian  divine,  still  surviving.  But 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intention,  than  to  enter  into  any 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  Washington  from  such  aspersions. 
The  truth  of  his  fame  is,  by  the  force  of  example,  a  great  source 
of  moral  strength  to  us  at  home  —  it  is  the  cause  of.  honor  to  the 
American  name  abroad  :  when  the  imagination  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish poet  turns  to  this  country,  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  land 
"Where  Washington  halh  left 
His  awful  memory 
A  light  fur  ajlcr  times  !" 

Wlien  Mr,  Jefferson  recorded,  what  we  doubt  not  were  slan- 
ders on  that  memory,  and  when  his  biographer  was  tempted  lo 
repeat  any  one  of  them,  where  was  their  Virginia  feeling,  that 
either  of  them  could  thus  allow  himself  to  be  "  a  witness  against 
his  neighbor  without  cause  ?"  When  ihe  former  registered  the 
silly  tattle,  and  the  laiter  gave  renewed  circulation  to  it,  we  shall 
express  ourselves  very  mildly,  when  we  say,  that  there  was  ma- 
nifested by  neither  any  extraordinary  sensibility  lo  the  moral 
worth  of  a  patriot's  good  name. 

We  have  cited  the  injurious  allusions  to  Washington's  cha- 
racter, not  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  but  as  illustration  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  historical  testimony.  It  is  our 
delight  to  cling  to  a  belief  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  that 
never  was  ilie  strife  for  freedom  waged  with  purer  or  more  sin- 
gle-hearted impulses,  than  in  the  revolution.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
wiitings  there  is  much  that  would  divorce  us  from  that  belief, 
and  that  reason,  alone,  may  awaken  distrust  in  his  authority. 
How  striking,  even  in  (his  respect  alone,  the  contrast  between 
them  and  that  most  glorious  monument  ever  raised  to  individual 
virtue  and  integrity — "  the  Writings  of  Washington  !"  How 
lamentable  the  contrast  between  the  labors  that  devolved  on 
(heir  respective  biographers  —  the  one  striving  lo  bring  every 
Ibotlght,  word,  and  writing,  into  the  clear,  broad  light  of  day, 
—  the  other  screening  and  eicuung,  palliaiiug,  estenualiog, 
aod  apologiiiiig. 
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We  have  reached  our  first  national  jubilee — in  a  few  days  onr 
young  republic  will  have  completed  a  half  century  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  work  before  us,  is  therefore  well  timed.  Its  purpose 
is  to  honor  the  illustrious  men  who  have  contributed  to  oor 
rising  greatness,  and  it  should  remind  us  to  examine  the  pages 
of  our  infant  history,  and  see  if  the  deeds  they  record  betoken  a 
noble  or  a  degenerate  race.  We  know  that  the  final  decision  of 
this  question  belongs  not  to  us ;  other  nations  and  other  ages  are 
to  make  it,  and  we  do  not  fear  to  trust  them  with  it ;  it  belongs, 
however,  to  ourselves  of  the  present  age  to  collect  and  transmit 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  judgment  must  be  founded.  Wc 
owe  it  to  our  own  glory  —  the  heroes,  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, says  the  great  Roman  lyric  poet,  passed  into  oblivion 
for  want  of  a  recording  pen  ;  and  ours  may  become  alike  inglo- 
rious, if  we  neglect  to  perpetuate  their  fame.  We  owe  it  also  to 
humanity;  we  ventured  upon  the  first  grand  experiment  of  self- 
government,  and  succeeding  generations  are  the  rightful  heirs  to 
its  instructive  lessons. 

In  view  of  the  great  overturn  which  has  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  society  in  modern  times,  it  seems  to  us  no  boast- 
ing, no  magnifying  of  onr  importance,  to  say,  that  as  eventful  as 
is  the  period  in  which  we  live,  its  grandest  events  have  been 
unfolded  in  our  own  history.  It  opens  an  entirely  new  volume 
in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  it  discloses  a  revolution  mightier  ihvLn 
the  change  of  a  dynasty,  or  the  dethronement  of  a  race,  or  the 
transfer  of  dominion  from  Roman  to  Goth  and  Gaul;  —  a 
change  in  human  opinions  —  a  dethronement  of  principles,  that 
had  been  fixed  by  a  long  line  of  hereditary  succession  ;  a  transfer 
of  dominion,  from  one  to  all.  Physical  force,  however  great, 
has  always  its  limits ;  moral  action,  on  the  other  hand,  is  infi- 
nite ;  no  empire  ever  was  universal,  and  none  ever  will  be,  ex- 
cept the  empire  of  thought,  — that  readily  finds  a  way,  where 
neither  Roman,  nor  Gallic,  nor  Muscovite  legions  could  ever 
force  one.  This,  and  other  like  considerations,  lead  us  to  regard 
the  events  of  our  own  history  as  so  much  more  momeDtonf 
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than  (hose  of  other  nations ;  for,  although,  they  may  have  less 
dramailc  interest,  ihey  involve  incalculably  greater  con- 
sequences. 

Our  greatness  is  no  longer  wholly  prospective ;  we  have  now 
a  glorious  past,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  value  and  venerate  It. 
Until  recently,  we  have  been  justly  reproached  with  neglecting 
the  memory  of  our  great  men  and  great  deeds;  we  seemed, 
«ither  to  despise  glory,  or  to  despise  the  common  means  of  per- 
petuating it,  and  to  trust  tradition  with  transmitting  the  story  of 
our  birth,  growth,  and  struggle  for  independence' — we  had  few 
monuments,  or  statues,  or  historic  paintings  and  portraits,  and 
but  Utile  written  history.  In  many  respects,  this  reproach  is  now 
no  longer  just;  a  spirit  of  research  has  been  awaliened  in  the 
country,  which  promises  to  maUe  our  recorded  history  faithful 
and  complete.  Although  many  are  now  co-operating  in  this 
great  object,  the  credit  of  imparting  the  first  impulse  belongs  to 
a  single  individual.  To  have  been  entrusted  with  the  manu- 
scripts and  the  fame  of  the  most  exalted  aud  disinterested  of 
patriots,  and  most  faultless  of  men,  is  a  noble  destiny;  and  to 
nave  executed  the  trust  Id  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  the  subject,  is  a  glorious  immortality.  Great  as  is  this 
honor,  it  has  been  fairly  and  fully  earned  by  the  learned,  and 
faithful,  and  able  historian,  to  whose  talents  and  labors  we  owe 
the  life  and  correspondence  of  Washington. — Palmam,  qui  meruit 
feral. 

We  should  take  pride  in  completing  the  list  of  the  fellow- 
laborers  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  the  rich  field  of  American  history, 
and  in  specifying  the  many  highly  valuable  additions  that  have 
been  made  to  it,  within  a  fe'x  years,  as  it  is  a  department  of  lite- 
rature which  we  have  most  successfiilly  cultivated,  and  in  which 
we  have  rapidly  advanced,  but  it  would  turn  us  too  widely  aside 
from  our  proper  subject,  which  now  claims  attention. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  presents  itself  to  the  American 
public,  with  unusually  strong  claims  to  notice  and  favor.  It  is 
the  greatest  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  in  our  land ; 
it  is  truly  national,  and  its  value  and  importance  will  be  con- 
tinually increasing  with  the  age  of  our  republic.  Il  illustrates 
our  history  from  the  beginning  oi  the  revolution  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  drawn  by  able  hands, 
accompanied  with  portraits  of  the  subjects  of  the  biography, 
from  the  pencil  and  graver  of  the  most  skilful  artists.  We  have 
here  the  lives  and  features  of  the  greater  part  of  the  men  most 
dutiDguished  in  our  country,  during  the  period  which  it  em- 
no.  vui. — VOL.  IV.  45 
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heroeSy  who  fought  our  banks  by  land  and  sea, — 
IK  rrvEien  of  oar  constitution  and  laws,  —  the  heads  of  our 
f.-c^rament,  —  the  promoters  of  science,  literature,  and  arts,  — 
LW  sreat  and  good,  who  in  any  way  have  contributed  to  roake 
«>  a  name  and  a  praise  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
clfflcuhies  that  must  have  attended  the  execution  of  such  a  work, 
nay  be  easily  imagined,  when  we  advert  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  our  country —  its  vast  extent  —  its  division  into  so 
many  independent  states  —  its  want  of  a  point  of  centralization ; 
and,  therefore,  of  a  national  protomotheky  in  which  to  collect 
and  preserve  the  imagines  of  the  illustrious ;  these  considerations 
present  a  few  of  the  many  obstacles,  which  its  conductors  must 
have  had  to  encounter,  and  call  forth  a  tribute  of  commendation 
to  their  perseverance  and  spirit  of  patriotic  pride,  evinced  in  so 
successfully  overcoming  them.  A  minute  examination  of  these 
volumes  has  shown  us  these  difficulties  so  clearly,  that  it  disarms 
our  criticism,  and  takes  from  us  the  power  to  cavil  at  slight  im- 
perfections ;  especially,  as  we  find  the  general  design  so  fully 
and  faithfully  carried  out. 


Ubi  plura  nitent non  ego  paucis 


Offcndar  maculis. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is  —  has  justice  been 
done  i  Does  the  collection  include  all  who  were  entitled  to  tlie 
honor,  or  has  private,  or  local,  or  party  prejudice,  influenced  the 
choice,  and  admitted  or  excluded  according  to  its  arbitrary  dic- 
tates. Every  person,  no  doubt,  will  search  for  some  honored 
and  favorite  name,  and  complain  at  not  finding  it,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  judgment  of  individual  partiality  is 
sometimes  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  work  of 
this  description  to  be  absolutely  complete.  After  all  is  done,  it 
can  only  be  a  selection,  and  if  that  is  just  and  judicious,  every 
reasonable  expectation  is  answered.  Certainly  we  miss  many 
names  from  the  tablet,  whose  right  to  be  inscribed  upon  it,  is  un- 
questionable, and  we  find  a  few  there,  which  the  inscription  will 
never  save  from  merited  oblivion  ;  but  we  can  suppose  other 
reasons  for  these  cases  of  incorrect  omission  and  admission,  than 
that  of  unfairness  in  the  principle  of  assigning  the  honor.  The 
intentions  of  the  conductors  of  the  work  were,  we  learn,  in 
sonie  instances  defeated  by  the  inability  to  procure  a  portrait  or 
a  suitable  biographical  notice  of  an  individual,  whom  they  wish- 
ed to  include  in  the  collection.  Party  feeling  had  evidently  no 
iudueuce  in  the  allotment  of  a  place  in  the  Gallery,  for  we  find 
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tlie  leaders  of  theopposini;  phalanxes  i  n  d  i  scrim  in  aiely  admitied 
to  it.  The  same  itnpnrtiulily  is  extended  to  tiie  great  territorial 
divisions  of  the  counlrj',  giving  no  fair  ground  of  complaint 
either  to  norili  or  south  or  west.  The  thirteen  original  slates 
necessarily 'ill  up  a  larger  pan  of  the  collection  than  those  since 
added  to  the  tiiiion,  as  much  of  its  history  relates  to  a  period  in 
which  the  latter  hail  no  existence  ;  this  is  the  only  local  differ- 
ence observahle.  A  doubt  of  another  kind  may  arise  in  the 
niiod:^  of  some,  — that  if  the  work  is  to  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of 
our  national  glory,  loo  large  a  portion  of  it  is  made  to  depend 
upon  military  and  naval  command,  and  official  station  general* 
ly  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  revolution  was  our  first 
great  theatre  of  action,  that  our  proudest  laurels  have  been  won 
on  the  ocean,  and  ihattbere  was  a  time,  when  almost  every  man 
of  great  merit  and  talent  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  state. 
Bui  for  these  reasons,  ne  mii^ht  complain  of  the  scanty  justice 
shown  to  professional  and  literary  eminence,  whicb  though  not 
slighted,  is  not  so  fully  honored  as  would  otherwise  be  its  due. 
The  clergy  especially  might  cry  out  against  the  justice  of  that 
decree,  which  in  awarding  a  high  distinction  to  so  large  a  num- 
ber, acknowledges  but  two  of  their  learned  order  as  worthy  of 
receiving  ii,  and  we  should  join  them  in  tlie  appeal.  Il  would 
also  have  been  well  to  have  taken  a  greater  number  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  mercantile  profession,  for  surely  in  our  country 
none  are  more  deserving  of  honor.  Commerce  is  the  main- 
spring  of  our  activity  and  enterprise;  it  has  founded  and  filled 
up  our  cities,  dug  our  canals,  laid  down  our  railroads,  endowed 
our  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  charities,  paid  off  our  public 
debt,  and  rolled  its  enriching  wave  along  the  whule  extent  of  our 
vast  coast,  setting  upward  to  the  sources  of  our  mighty  rivers, 
overflowing  and  depositing  its  golden  sands  upon  the  wide  sur- 
face of  our  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  roots  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  great  operations  always  require  pru- 
dence, sagacity,  and  foresight,  and  sometimes  develop  extraordi- 
nary cleverness.  It  has  produced  a  class  of  men,  inferior  to 
none  in  general  intelligence,  and  among  them  many  of  superior 
ability,  and  several  of  real  genius.  Were  it  fit  so  to  do,  ne 
could  write  down  the  names  of  men  in  our  country,  who  by 
their  unaided  industry  and  talent  have  become  renowned  among 
the  honorable  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  entitled  themsctvei  by 
deeds  of  benevolence  and  public  munificence  lo  l>e  ranked  with 
the  Heriols,  Creshams,  and  Medicis  of  llic  old  world.  In  no 
couQtry,  not  even  Eogiand,  have   arts  and  letters   received  n 
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much  of  the  fosteriDg  care  of  this  class  of  society  as  in  oan, 
aud  nowhere  are  arts  and  letters  so  much  bound  to  repay  tlie 
obligation  ;  we  regret,  therefore,  that  this  principle  was  not  dis- 
tinctly recognised  in  filling  up  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
distinguished  Americans. 

Having  given  our  views  of  the  plan  of  this  publication,  and 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted,  we  proceed  to 
consider  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art  and  a  record  of  history.  To 
do  justice  to  it  in  the  former  respect,  we  must  first  give  a  few 
thoughts  to  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  execution  of  such 
an  enterprise,  in  a  country  in  which  the  arts  have  made  as  little 
progress  as  they  have  in  ours.  Among  these  difficulties,  the 
want  of  good  portraits  to  engrave  from,  the  remoteness  of  some 
from  the  place  of  publication,  the  unwillingness  of  the  possessors 
of  others  to  trust  them  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  the 
small  number  of  artists  capable  of  successfully  transferring  the 
likeness  and  spirit  of  a  fine  portrait  from  the  canvass  to  the  cop- 
per plate,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  But  there  was 
another  and  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  it  a  highly 
finished  work  of  art ;  its  cost  must  have  been  too  great  to  receive 
a  sufficiently  extensive  patronage,  to  remunerate  the  publishers 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  them.  Encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  progress  in  other  things ;  io 
all  that  appertains  to  them,  we  are  not  only  inferior  to  older 
countries,  as  it  is  natural  we  should  be,  but  we  are  also  far  b^ 
low  our  own  standard  of  general  advancement.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  peculiarly  American  in  this,  as  is  sometimes  al- 
leged ;  it  has  been  so  with  all  nations,  and  we  should  form  a  me- 
morable exception  in  the  history  of  our  race,  were  we  thus  ear- 
ly to  reach  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  in  them.  They  are  a 
luxury  of  the  taste  intellectual,  which  is  rarely  found  among 
any  people,  until  every  other  taste  has  been  gratified.  Equipa- 
ges, furniture,  dress,  feasting,  are  all  before  them.  How  soon 
they  may  have  arisen  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  cradled,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining;  but  we  know  they  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  their  glory  in  Greece,  until  centuries  after  its  set- 
tlement, when  a  popular  citizen  and  statesman  in  its  leading  state 
obtained  the  control  of  the  public  treasury,  and  applied  it  to  the 
embellishment  of  his  native  city ;  they  contributed  nothing  to 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  until  nearly  the  end  of  its  consular  pe* 
riod,  and  were  at  no  time  a  spontaneous  production  in  that 
mighty  empu-e,  but  like  its  mythology,  which  nurtured  them, 
were    transplanted    to  it  from  its  more   refined    neighbors. 
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Al  (he  pillape  of  Corlnih,  ihe  Consul  Mummius  showed  liimself 
lo  ip;norant  ol'  ihem,  as  lo  suppose  ihal,  if  ihe  perfect  models  of 
grace  and  beauty,  which  he  was  then  plundering,  should  be  de- 
strayed  in  Iran  sport  a  (ion,  they  might  eatily  be  replaced  by  the 
common  artisans  of  his  own  half  barbarous  capital ;  nor  was  it 
until  mure  ihan  a  century  after  this  abduction  of  the  marble  di- 
vinities of  Greece,  when  the  Koman  lasie  had  been  formed  and 
refined  by  their  inspiring  presence,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
became  general  among  them.  Were  we  lo  extend  the  inquiry 
to  modern  nations,  we  should  find  it  equally  true,  when  applied 
to  them,  that  the  arts  came  in  with  the  later  advances  of  civilixa- 
lion;  a  fact  too  universally  known  and  acknowledged  to  require 
proof,  and  we  advert  to  it  solely  to  establish  our  position,  that 
we  are  not  singular  in  this  sign  of  barbarism. 

But  our  having  conceded,  that  Besihelic  culture  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  considerable  encouragement  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  acknon'ledi|;menl  that  they  are  wanting 
in  adaptation  or  talent  for  it.  We  believe,  on  theotlierhand,  that 
a  natural  talent  for  the  arts  is  characteristic  of  them,  as  is  fully 
thown  by  the  great  number  of  distinguished  artists  which  the 
country  has  produced,  notwithstanding  the  many  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  its  development.  In  many  instances,  it  has  been 
seen  to  burst  forth  in  some  obscure  inland  village,  in  which  not 
a  piece  of  sculpture  or  painting,  better  than  a  barber's  block, 
or  a  tavern  sign,  existed,  to  awaken  it.  There  is  no  civilized 
land,  in  which  early  impressions,  produced  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects, can  have  less  infiuence  in  creating  this  taste,  than  in  ours. 
In  every  other  country,  public  and  private  collections  of  the  mas- 
ter works  of  art,  are  iiiund,  to  form  and  nurture  it ;  and  in  most 
oflhem,  admissions  to  the  former  is  free,  and  their  benefits  thug 
extended  to  the  multitude.  But  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities,  and  these  are  generally  mea- 
gre alTaIrs,  open  but  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  and  then  only 
lu  those  who  come  with  a  silver  ticket.  And,  if  in  spite  of  this 
waste  to  the  artist's  eye,  new  and  extraordinary  talent  in  the  arts 
is  continually  called  forth  among  us,  hare  we  not  a  right  to  think 
that  they  will,  one  day,  be  as  successfully  cultivated  here,  as 
ibey  ever  were  in  their  favorite  abodes,  on  either  side  of  the 
Adriatic  —  if  without  a  Louvre,  aPitti,  or  a  Vatican  gallery,  we 
have  produced  painters  and  sculptors,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
present  age,  may  we  not  believe,  that  when  the  like  shall  be 
formed  in  all  our  principal  cities,  we  shall  produce  others,  un- 
surpassed by  any,  of  any  age  I 
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Moreover,  as  yet,  we  know  not  how  much  of  this  talent  be- 
Ion&:s  to  us  ;  it  is  possessed  by  many,  who  dare  not  cultivate  it 
—  there  is  an  ancient  and  common  prejudice,  that  denies  the 
respectability  of  the  artist's  vocation  :  knowing  nothing  of  the 
infinite  forms  in  which  genius  can  speak  forth  its  inspirations,  it 
sees  no  difference  between  the  occupations  of  a  stone-mason  and 
a  Thorwaldsen,  a  sign  painter  and  an  Allston  ;  it  stigmatizes,  as 
the  followor  of  a  low  art,  him,  who  gives  life  to  the  marble  and 
canvass,  and  at  the  same  time,  receives  with  honor  those  who  are 
employed  in  far  less  intellectual  and  elevated  pursuits.  The 
influence  of  this  prejudice  directs  a  great  deal  of  talent  from  the 
arts,  into  other  channels,  or  restricts  it  to  the  exercise  of  the  fruit- 
less labors  of  an  amateur.  That  it  is  not  so  everywhere,  we 
know  from  the  example  of  the  late  amiable  and  excellent  princess 
of  France,  who  did  not  deem  it  beneath  her  princely  dignity  to  use 
the  sculptor's  chisel,  and  who  has  left  many  proofs  of  her  fine  tal- 
ent for  the  art,  particularly  in  the  beautiful  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  gallery  of 
Versailles ;  and  we  know  it,  also,  from  the  honors  which  have 
always  been  heaped  upon  artists  of  distinction,  in  all  lands  but 
our  own. 

And,  then,  there  is  another  prejudice  of  a  diflferent  kind  —  an 
anti-every-thing-American,  especially  American-paintings-and- 
statues  prejudice.  This  produces  a  diversion  still  more  injuri- 
ous than  the  former :  it  diverts  patronage  from  native  to  foreigpi 
artists,  fills  the  country  with  the  refuse  pictures  of  the  lumber- 
rooms  of  dealers  abroad,  and  imposes  ordinary  copies  upon  os 
for  originals  of  great  masters,  and  thus  both  misapplies  the  mo- 
ney expended  upon  works  of  art,  and  introduces  among  us  false 
standards  of  taste.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  any  of  that  vio- 
lent patriotic  spirit,  which  prefers  an  ordinary  book,  or  picture, 
or  statue,  if  it  is  but  American,  to  a  good  one  of  either,  from 
abroad ;  still,  where  the  merits  are  equal,  our  preferences  are 
decidedly  for  the  home  production.  We  reverence  a  master- 
work,  come  from  where  it  may,  and  to  that  degree,  that  we 
would  gladly  see  all  that  we  are  to  expend  upon  the  arts  for  ten 
years  to  come,  appropriated  to  the  single  object  of  obtaining  a  few 
first  rate  paintings  from  Italy —  such  as  Raphael's  transfiguration, 
Domenichino  or  Corregio's  St.  Jerome,  Daniel  di  Volterra's 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  Titian's  Assumption,  or  any  ten  of  the 
fifty  finest  pictures  in  Europe ;  but  for  such  a  consummation,  or 
any  thing  like  it,  we  must  await  another  barbarian  irrnption, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  we  would  keep  our  money  at  home. 
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To  these  discouragements  of  the  arts  in  this  connlry,  must  be 
adtied  indifftrcnce  and  neglect,  which  have  been  still  more  fatal 
to  their  progress.  Overlooking  iheir  highest,  that  is,  their  {esth- 
etic inSuenre,  we  have  undervalued  iheir  importance,  and  thought 
but  little  about  them.  Instead  oi  regarding  them  as  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  sources  of  pure  and  refined 
pleasure,  we  have  classed  them  with  objects  designed  only  to 
delight  the  eye,  and  serve  as  agreeable  decorations  of  au  apart- 
ment, like  the  annuals  and  show  books  which  lie  unread  upon 
centre-tables.  But  were  we  to  be  familiar  with  their  higher  cre- 
ations, and  dwell  continually  in  their  presence,  a  true  Grecian 
sentiment  of  admiration  for  the  beautiful  would  become  a  living 
principle  within  us,  and  we  should  honor  the  arts,  as  they  were 
honored  in  the  land  in  which  they  were  first  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. Human  genius  in  no  way  exercises  its  power  with  such 
instantaneous  and  irresistible  force,  as  in  the  productions  of  the 
artist.  The  highest  inspirations  of  poetry,  and  the  loftiest  flights 
of  eloquence,  are  slow  in  stirring  the  strong  emotions  of  the 
soul,  compared  with  the  electric  flashes  which  dart  into  it  from 
the  marble  and  ttie  canvass.  It  is  the  dift'erence  between  thought 
and  language,  between  the  velocity  of  light  and  of  sound,  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  the  lightning's  glare  and  the  thunder's  peal. 
There  may  have  been  those,  who  could  listen  unmoved  to  Ho- 
mer's sublime  description  of  Olympian  Jove,  but  none,  we  think, 
ever  looked  unawed  upon  the  grander  image,  in  the  sculptured 
epic  of  Phidias.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  referring  to  an  age 
of  miracles  in  the  arts,  an  age  of  thoughts,  and  opinions,  and 
institutions,  allogetber  unlike  our  own  ;  that  the  admiration  they 
then  called  forth,  can  no  more  be  reproduced,  than  the  fabulous 
belief,  the  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  social  state,  which  com- 
bined to  give  it  being; — and  it  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
(rue  and  the  beautiful  are  eternal,  that  they  change  only  in  their 
visible  manifestations,  that  they  have  never  lost  their  power  over 
the  human  mind,  under  any  variety  of  material  forms  in  which 
f];enius  has  presented  them,  whether  it  be  in  the  simple  outline  of 
Ketsch,  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  Italian  painting,  or  in  the  bold 
and  graceful  relief  of  Grecian  sculpture.  There  is,  then,  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  reproduced;  and  as  !t  harmonises 
with  the  great  system  of  the  westward  course  of  light  of  every 
kind,  we  may  fancy  that  our  land,  in  no  very  distant  day,  is  des- 
tined to  add  to  its  present  glory  of  having  given  an  unparalleled 
impulse  to  the  useful  arts,  thai  of  giving  a  complete  ri^suscita- 
Uou  to  the  fine  arts.     We  have  already  seen,  that  we  have  no 
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inaptitude,  and  no  want  of  talent,  for  them ;  our  skies  are  is 
bright,  and  our  climate  almost  as  genial,  as  those  of  either  land, 
in  which  they  were  nurtured ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  create 
a  general  impression  of  their  value,  and  show  the  grace,  and 
charm,  and  interest,  they  would  infuse  into  our  present  prosaic 
life,  to  make  the  want  of  them  felt,  and  call  forth  a  determinadon 
to  supply  it.  It  is  a  trait  of  American  character,  both  national 
and  individual,  to  resolve  upon  accomplishing  whatever  appean 
proper  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  all 
imputations  upon  us  of  inferiority,  that  the  country  has  proved 
itself  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  never  given  up  a  proposed 
object  from  want  of  power  to  attain  it.  On  this  fact,  we  boiM 
our  hopes,  that  when  the  public  taste  for  the  arts  shall  be  more 
fully  formed,  public  spirit  will  be  aroused  in  their  favor,  and  a 
generous  patronage  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  history  of 
the  progress  we  have  hitherto  made  in  all  similar  matters,  folly 
justifies  such  an  expectation,  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  compare 
our  condition  in  science,  letters,  and  the  means  of  education,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  half  century  just  closing,  with  that  in  which 
we  now  are,  in  these  respects,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  correctnea 
of  the  assertion.  In  the  first  half  of  this  period,  our  situation 
was  such  as  almost  necessarily  to  direct  all  talent  to  practical 
uses ;  in  the  latter  half,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  age  hat 
been  more  and  more  constantly  tending  the  same  way,  our  pure- 
ly intellectual  development  has  increased  in  a  high  geometrical 
ratio.  It  is  manifest,  even  in  the  arts,  although  less  so  than  in 
other  things;  the  improving  character  of  the  public  exhibitions  of 
paintings  in  the  principal  cities,  the  increased  number,  ability, 
and  taste  of  our  artists,  the  greater  demand  and  higher  remunera- 
tion for  works  of  art,  are  all  proofs  of  i:;  and  so  far  as  applies  to 
this  city,  the  successful  efibrt  recently  made  here  to  form  an 
"  Association  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
United  States,"  is  a  strong  additional  one.  Mr.  Herring,  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  "  National  Portrait  Gallery,"  was  the 
projector  of  this  plan  for  calling  public  attention  to  this  subject, 
which  is  in  substance  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dollars,  tube 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  productions  of  native  artists,  and 
these  are  to  form  a  gallery,  open  to  subscribers  and  their  families; 
the  pictures  are  to  be  given  once  a  year,  by  lot,  to  the  members 
of  the  association.  The  zeni  of  the  centleman  just  named,  and 
the  general  confidence  in  his  faithful  execution  of  the  plan,  se- 
cured its  success ;  and  its  favorable  inlluence  upon  the  arts,  both 
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here   and  throughout  the   couulry,  may  be  confidctitly  pre- 
dicted. 

We  brJDg  these  rambling  remarks  on  the  fine  arts  to  a  close, 
with  a  short  account  of  their  progress,  and  of  the  means  now  pur- 
sued for  cultivating  them  in  the  United  Slates,  In  Boston,  the 
Atiieneum  devotes  a  considerable  sum  annually  to  their  encour- 
agement, greater,  wc  believe,  than  is  regularly  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  in  any  other  of  our  cities.  It  owns  a  few  pretty 
good  original  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  and  several  respecta- 
ble  ones  of  onr  own  artists,  and  annually  collects  some  hundreds, 
both  foreign  and  native,  for  exbibiliou  during  summer  and  part 
of  autumn,  in  a  large  and  suitable  gallery,  built  by  its  proprie- 
tors, a  few  years  since,  for  that  purpose.  It  owns,  also,  some 
original  busts,  a  statue  or  two,  and  plaster  casts  of  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  antiques.  Its  library  is  rich  in  books  of  engra- 
Tings,  and  similar  works  of  art.  We  reluctantly  say  any  thing 
unfavorable  of  an  institution  which  has  been  such  a  noble  pio- 
aeer  in  promoting  learning  and  taste,  and  which  is  by  far  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  but  we  cannot  suppress  our 
Opinion,  that  it  has  left  undone  one  thing,  which  it  ought, 
^ove  all  others,  to  have  done.  Not  two  miles  from  iu 
own  site,  there  lives  an  artist,  whose  works,  at  do  distant  pe- 
riod, gold  will  not  buy ;  within  a  few  years  this  same  artist  has 
ipainted  several  pictures,  any  one  of  which,  in  our  estimate,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  old  masters  in  its  collection.  To  these 
glories  of  the  art,  the  stranger  has  no  access,  except  by  the  kind 
indulgence  of  the  private  owners  of  them.  Would  it  not  have 
been  the  best  use  of  its  means,  for  that  institution  to  have  applied 
tbem  to  the  purchase  of  these  choicest  creations  of  the  pencil  of 
the  first  artist  of  the  age,  an  American  too,  and  a  near  neighbor 
—  would  it  not  have  gloried  and  triumph  in  all  future  time,  at 
finding  the  visiter  mistake  these  exquisitely  finished  Rosalies  and 
Beatrices,  and  Roman  ladies  and  Spanish  girls,  and  lovely  land- 
scapes, for  Tilians,  Domenichinos,  and  Claudes,  as  well  he  might 
do,  without  any  discredit  to  bis  connoisseurship.  We  doubt 
not  that  \f  the  insliiuiion  should  now  bargain  for  all  Mr.  Allslon's 
pictures  as  long  as  he  lives,  at  his  own  price,  it  would  be  a  far 
better  investment  of  their  funds,  than  any  it  could  make;  and 
that  if,  moreover,  he  should  live  as  long  as  his  own  favorite  mas- 
ter of  the  Venetian  school,  and  a  thousand  years  beside,  which 
God  grant  he  may,  ttiere  would  be  no  one  of  that  generous 
spirited  association,  whose  prayer  for  liim  would  not  still  be 
Serus  in  ciBlum  redeas. 
Ko.  vni. — VOL.  IV.  4G 
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Sbo«3d  an  American  school  of  paintinfi:  erer  be  formed,  it 
wD  Of  ruinly  ackDOwledge  Mr.  Allston  as  its  head ;  to  Boston 
tj»M^^>re.  mast  be  assigned  the  superiority  in  thb  branch  of  the 
an>.  as  it  possesses  the  larger  portion  of  his  cha"  d*  CBurres,  but 
fsiir^iy  in  private  hands,  one  or  at  most  two  belonging  to  any 
one  individual.  We  covet  them  above  all  things,  hot  not  for 
ocrseNes ;  we  want  such  poetic  inspirations  to  be  brought  under 
ihe  puhlic  eye,  where  they  might  refine,  purily,  and  elevate  a  na- 
tion :  and  yet,  as  gladly  as  we  should  see  this,  we  would  not  disturb 
iheir  rightful  possessors  of  their  enjoyment  of  them,  for  we 
know  they  must  be  to  them  like  delightful  visions  whenever 
ihey  meet  the  eye.  In  fact  they  seem  more  like  visions  than 
Dfalities,  and  in  those  musing,  dreamy  moods,  into  which  every 
man  occasionally  falls,  when  the  mind  can  hold  communion 
with  nothing  earthly,  nor  any  thing  material,  the  pictures  we 
have  named  are  just  suited  to  his  thoughts,  for  they  are  almost 
too  spiritual  to  be  called  things  of  sense. 

There  is  another  artist  of,  though  not  in  Boston,  who  cannot 
be  omitted.  The  national  reputation  in  another  branch  of  the 
arts  is  in  his  hands  ;  to  him  has  been  committed  as  honorable  a 
work  as  the  sculptor's  art  was  ever  employed  upon,  and  we  have 
no  fear  that  it  will  discredit  either  the  suhject,  the  country,  or 
the  artist.  The  same  chisel,  that  knew  how  to  present  in  marble 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  picture,  that  the  poet  formed  of  the  love- 
liness that  lingered  round  the  lifeless  Medora,  will  not  fail  to 
present  the  form  and  attitude  and  features  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  with  the  stamp  of  majestic  grandeur  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  Creator.  There  are  several  beautiful 
works  of  Mr.  Greenough  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  we 
know  not  that  his  native  city  possesses  any  except  busts,  and 
other  pieces  of  family  sculpture ;  we  believe  the  Atheneum  has 
nothing  of  his  but  busts. 

Boston  has  many  artists  of  merit,  besides  those  we  have 
named  ;  several  portrait  painters  of  established  reputation,  and 
some  of  historical  subjects  and  landscapes,  who  have  had  great 
favor  with  the  public,  besides  many  excellent  engravers  —  but 
this  laiter  branch  of  the  art,  in  our  country,  is  thus  far  chiefly 
coutiued  to  engravings  for  books,  and  in  all  which  relates  to 
ilHrm,  both  illustration  and  letter  press,  that  city  stands  pre-emi- 
iK'ut.  She  is  distinguished,  also,  for  love  of,  and  taste  in  the 
Arcs«  oi*  which  there  are  honorable  proofs  in  the  houses  of  most 
.»i"  S^T  opulent  citizens ;  nowhere  throughout  the  land  are  they 
•jus'iv  UtHfrdlly  encouraged,  and  with  no  place  have  they  more 
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endearing   nssncialions.     She  has   given  birth   to,  or  fostered, 

several  of  the  mosl  renowned  artisls  the  country  has  produced. 

^^  Copley  was  hers  by  birth  riRht,  and  so  is  Greenough ;  Stewart 

^^^Md  Newton  were  hers  by  adoption,  and  there  is  one  other  whose 

^^BMnie  need  not  to  be  written. 

Pi: 


Quern icrtur magia  omnibus  u 

Coluisse, 


they  all  rank  with  the  illustrious  of  their  times. 
In  this  beautiful  metropolis  of  the  east,  there  are  but  (ew 
pieces  of  sculpture  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  ; 
hosts,  copies,  and  casts  of  antiques,  are  the  principal  objecis  of 
statuary,  that  liave  been  collected  there.  But  lei  no  one  who 
Tisita  it,  neglect  lo  see  the  fine  specimen  of  the  great  English 
sculptor's  art,  which  stands  on  the  lower  floorof  the  stale  house. 
It  is  Washington  by  Chnntrey,  and  although  we  do  not  claim  for 
it  any  great  resemblnnce  to  theorifrinal  either  in  features  or  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  we  venture  to  prononnce  it  a  grand 
work  of  art,  of  exceeding  grace,  presenting  the  jusiesl  concep- 
tion of  Washington's  sublime  character  in  person,  altitude,  and 

III  our  own  good  city  of  New  York,  ootwithslnnding  the  ab- 
sorbing interests  of  business  and  ceaseless  enterprise,  and  the  ex- 
acting demands  ihey  make  on  the  lime  of  every  one,  the  fine 
arts  have  not  been  forgotten.  Early  in  the  present  century  an 
association  was  formed  for  their  encouragement,  bearing  at  first 
the  name  of  the  New  York,  and  afterwards,  of  the  American 
Academy  of  FinP  Arts.  This  institution  owed  its  origin  to  the 
active  exertions  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  his  brother  the  lale 
Edward  Livingston,  and  a  few  other  prominent  men  of  that  time, 
and  soon  enrolled  among  its  members  a  large  number  of  lovers 
and  patrons  of  the  arts.  Through  the  influence  of  the  chancellor, 
then  our  minister  in  France,  it  was  patronised  by  the  first  consul, 
who  made  many  valuable  presents  to  it  of  difiereni  works  of  art, 
and  granted  it  every  facility  in  obtaining  copies  of  antique  busts 
and  statues.  In  a  short  lime  it  acquired  a  more  valuable  col- 
lection of  such  objects,  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  country, 
that  might  have  been  made  of  great  use  to  the  j'oung  artist,  had 
the  academy  possessed  suitable  rooms  in  which  diey  might  be  ar- 
ranged and  studied.  But  as  it  had  not  this  accommodation,  nor 
the  means  of  making  important  additions  to  the  original  collec- 
tion, the  interest  in  it  subsided,  and  it  was  destined  to  languish 
for  want  of  tupport — the  fate  of  every  similar  inslilution  anoog 
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usy  which  is  not  endowed  with  a  sufficient  productive  fand.  In 
1817  the  venerable  Trumbull  was  placed  at  its  head,  who  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  but  neither  the 
weight  of  his  character,  nor  bis  zeal  in  its  cause,  could  restore  its 
vitality,  or  continue  it  in  active  operation.  It  is  buried,  though 
not  dead.  This  oblivion  i>  undeserved,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  in  this  eiirKrhtened  city,  where  every  meritorious  object 
finds  encouracrement,  this  oblivion  would  be  suffered  to  rest 
upon  it,  were  it  generally  known  what  great  treasures  are  thus 
lost  to  the  arts  —  the  tine  busts  ot*  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  by 
Canova,  and  the  splendid  portrait  of  West  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  would  nlone  call  it  from  its  sepulchre.  Its  history 
furnislies  another  illustration  of  the  often  observed  pecollarity 
in  our  character,  that  reverence  for  what  has  long  existed  is  not 
one  of  its  recognised  principles;  so  insatiable  is  our  lore  of  no- 
velty, that  it  would  lead  us,  if  we  could,  to  destroy  and  remodel 
the  great  globe  ii  hich  we  inhabit ;  and  by  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  scarcely  anything  is  carried  throagb  to  periection, 
all  grand  results  being  defeated  by  unceasingly  dividing  and 
diverting  the  meaus  which,  if  kept  together,  would  prodoce 
them. 

In  accordance  with  this  passion,  a  new  association,  for  nearly 
the  same  purpose,  was  formed  in  1S25,  which  converted  the  tem- 
porary lethargy  under  which  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
was  sudferiDs:,  into  an  universal  and  settled  oaralvsis.  The  last 
formed  institution  took  the  name  of  the  National  Academv  of 
Design,  claiming,  as  the  name  imports,  the  character  of  a  school 
of  ans.  properly  so  called.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
practical  artists,  a  certain  number  of  whom  give  instmction  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences^  upon  which 
they  more  or  less  depend.  The  pian  is  an  unqoestionable  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  older  institution,  which  aimed  chiedy 
at  collecting  models  and  «orks  of  an.  and  ic  is  only  tobe  rpcretted, 
that  the  means  and  enorts  oi'  the  two  could  not  have  been  united. 
Ic  is  not  wise  in  men.  who  have  passed  the  period  of  vieorons 
exertion,  obstinacoiv  to  r^>ist  the  improvements  which  time  in- 
troduces, nor  becoming  in  young  aspirants  to  insist  upon  e&cinc 
all  that  has  been  cone  beibrv  iheir  day.  The  Naiiooal  Academy 
of  Design  is  now  in  >uocts>i"ui  o>>^ ration:  it  provides  lectures 
and  otiKT  instruction  in  the  ans.  for  students  in  this  proiessioo; 
and  tiis«  il' cone  «iui  ndcliiy  and  skitl.  is  ihe  most  cfficieiK 
way  of  forming  well  edccated  and  able  artists.  If.  however, 
they  ai«  waniing  in  raooels.,  and  the  other  neccaur  meaK  of 
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forming  ibe  taste  and  illttstrating  ilie  principles  of  the  arti  as 
we  believe  is  the  fact,  they  can  eflect  but  little.  Tliey  have 
some  line  rooms  for  the  rxhihition  of  paintiogs,  in  ivhich  are  an- 
ttually  exhibited,  under  their  direction,  such  works  of  i  rl  as  they 
judge  proper  to  admit ;  this  affords  artists  a  good  opportunity 
of  bringing  their  works  before  the  public,  and  we  should  hope 
that  (here  is  no  ground  for  the  complaints  oflen  made  against 
the  Academy,  of  favoritism  and  want  of  fairness  in  their  deci- 
sions, Rs  to  the  admisiiion  and  arrangement  of  the  pictures  of 
those  wl»o  are  not  members  of  it.  The  purpofeitself  is  so  good, 
that  no  part  of  its  benetit  should  be  lost,  by  injustice  in  the 
manner  of  executing  it. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  still  more  recent  institutioD, 
now  known  as  "The  Apollo  Association  for  the  promotion  oftlie 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Slates,"  the  object  of  which  is  sufficiently 
distinct  from  that  of  the  others,  so  as  in  no  wise  to  interfere  with 
either,  but  rather  to  be  serviceable  to  both.  If  it  operates  as  a 
new  encouragement  to  the  nalive  artist,  according  to  its  inten~ 
lions,  and  as  it  seeru^  it  must,  it  will  directly  promote  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  we  see  in  it  no  occasion  for  jealousies  on  either 
side. 

BeEides  these  united  efforts  in  tliis  city  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts,  much  has  been  done  by  private  patronage.  Were 
it  allowable  to  introduce  the  names  of  individuals,  honorable 
mention  might  be  made  of  many,  who  have  shown  great  taste 
and  liberality  in  promoting  this  object ;  and  of  this  number  there 
is  one,  now  no  longer  among  the  living,  whom  it  may  be  no  vio- 
lation of  propriety  to  name,  but  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  Mie- 
cenas  of  the  arts,  that  an  allusion  to  him  would  suffice,  without 
the  aid  of  a  name ; — all  must  understand  that  we  are  referring 
to  the  late  Luinan  Reed,  Esquire,  the  truly  tnuniiicent  patron  of 
American  artists,  particularly  of  that  pre-eminently  distinguished 
one,  whose  splendid  productions  are  the  richest  ornament  of  his 
fine  gallery.  Mr,  Reed's  collection  was  arranged  in  commodi- 
ous apartments,  well  disposed  for  being  lighted,  and  exclusively 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Besides  bis,  there  is  in  the  city 
another  fine  and  spacious  saloon,  built  expressly  for  a  picture 
gallery,  and  every  way  admirably  ndapled  to  that  use,  which 
con taios  some  choice  paintings  ;  and  there  are  also  several  valu- 
able collections,  and  a  great  number  of  good  single  pictures,  in 
the  houses  of  the  amateurs  and  patrons  oftlie  arts.  New  York, 
therefore,  is  clearly  not  destitute  of  taste  for  this  most  refined  of 
all  pleastires  not  purely  iotellectual.     And  if  what  we  have  al- 
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ready  stated  be  iDsufBcient  to  prove  it,  we  have  abundant  con- 
firmatioo  in  the  number  and  talent  of  ber  artists,  and  in  tbe  en- 
couragement they  receive.  No  city  in  the  union  can  compare 
with  this,  making  the  requisite  allowance  also  for  its  greater 
population,  in  the  number  of  artists  of  every  description.  In 
that  department  of  the  art,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Mr.  Cole, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  school  of  his  own,  by 
bis  wonderful  combination  of  the  allegorical  and  the  epic 
in  landscape,  there  are  several  of  uncommon  excellence ;  nearest 
and  sometimes  not  far  removed  is  Mr.  Weir,  who  has  a  fine  eye 
for  nature,  and  for  imitating  its  loveliest  hues  ;  and  were  we  to 
go  on  with  the  list,  the  next  name  to  be  added  would  be  that  of 
Mr.  Doughty.  As  a  painter  of  comic  pieces,  Mr.  W.  S.  Moant 
reminds  one  strongly  of  Ostade  and  Jan  Steen,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  sometimes  fully  equals.  In  portrait  painting,  there 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  and  among  them  Mr.  Inman  is 
so  pre-eminent,  that  in  assigning  to  him  the  first  rank,  we  but 
give  utterance  to  the  general  opinion,  and  after  him  the  highly 
meritorious  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  say 
who  are  the  preferred.  Fainting  on  ivory  has  rarely  been  car- 
ried to  higher  perfection  by  any  artist  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
than  in  some  of  the  miniatures  of  Miss  Hall ;  for  beautiful  finish 
and  delicacy  of  coloring,  she  ranks  in  the  same  class  with  Mal- 
bone  and  Tsabey  ;  although  first,  she  is  not  alone — there  are 
others,  who  would  be  thought  great  if  referred  to  any  other 
standard.  In  engraving,  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand  has  no  rival  in 
America ;  of  him,  and  of  the  other  engravers,  we  shall  say  more, 
when  we  treat  of  the  Heads  in  the  Portrait  Gallery. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  illustrative  of  the  difference  in  tbe  degree 
of  attention  paid  in  our  country,  to  painting  and  sculpture,  that 
while  the  former  has  here  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  we  have 
just  seen,  and  produced  so  many  and  such  eminent  artists  in  all 
branches  of  the  art,  the  latter  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Mr.  Frazee  is,  we  believe,  the  only  sculptor  in  this  great  city, 
capable  of  executing  any  piece  of  statuary  of  higher  order,  than 
a  Galen's  head  for  an  apolhcck^  or  a  figure  of  grief  for  a  grave 
stone,  and  we  know  not  of  his  having  attempted  any  very  grand 
work  of  art.  We  have  seen  several  fine  busts  by  him,  and  some 
bas-reliefs  for  architectural  ornament,  so  well  executed,  that  had 
they  been  imported  from  Italy,  they  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly admired.  From  what  he  has  already  done,  we  may  fairly 
expect  some  lasting  monument  of  his  genius,  for  to  that  charac- 
ter he  is  entitled  by  the  extraordinary  skill  he  has  acquired  in  thb 
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enclianting  art,  by  his  own  unaided  iatuiiioa.  The  remark  just 
made,  as  to  tlie  small  number  of  sculptors,  is  equally  true  of 
pieces  of  statuary ;  there  are  few  to  be  seen  here,  —  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  of  real  merit.  It  is  difficult  to  explain,  why  this 
should  be  the  least  culiivnted  of  the  imitative  arts;  it  would 
seem  to  require  less  creative  talent,  and  less  combinalion  of 
powers,  than  painting  —  there  is  no  coloring,  no  chtar-oscuro, 
and  no  composition  except  in  groups,  and  yet  with  all  its 
simplicity,  human  genius  has  rarely  been  displayed  upon  it,  ex- 
cept in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  is  its  simplicity  which  constitutes 
its  beauty  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  the  same  character  constitutes  its 
difficulty. 

These  few  observations,  upon  the  stale  of  the  arts  in  this  city, 
must  be  taken  as  they  were  intended,  a  mere  glance  at  the  great 
subject,  and  that  only  at  their  present  condition ;  had  it  been  a 
historical  one,  we  should  have  spoken  fully  of  Dunlap,  Van- 
derlyn,  Jarvis,  Morse,  and  many  others,  who  have  contributed 
in  various  ways  to  their  establishment  and  advancement  here. 

Before  dii'ccting  our  views  southward,  we  must  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  precious  collection  of  the  Trumbull  paintings,  at 
New  Haven.  Precious,  indeed,  it  is  in  every  sense — precious 
as  a  graphic  history  of  the  deeds  of  noble  daring,  achieved  by 
the  heroes  of  the  revolution  —  precious  as  a  collection  of  6ne 
paintings,  and  precious  as  a  monument  of  our  early  progress  in 
the  arts,  and  of  the  extraordinary  talent  of  one  of  our  most  illus- 
trious compatriots,  whose  "  sword,  pen,  and  pencil,"  have  all  at 
times  been  faithfully  and  earnestly  taken  up  for  the  honor  of  his 
country.  It  also  gives  occasion  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  lo  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Augur,  whose  history  furnishes  an  instance  of  the 
spontaneous  development  of  talent  for  the  plastic  art,  unaided 
by  instruction  or  even  by  models  of  taste,  almost  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  Canova ;  and  also  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Wall,  the  successful 
painter  of  American  landscape,  who  has  made  his  residence  in 
one  of  the  spots  best  suited  for  studying  its  beauties.  New  Ha- 
ven is  a  druidical  city,  changing  oaks  for  elms,  where  learning  ig 
worshipped  under  long  avenues  of  majestic  trees,  and  where 
everything  but  the  college  buildings  is  so  beautiful  and  tasteful, 
that  the  arts  may  naturally  be  expected  one  day  to  have  a  favor- 
ite sent  there. 

Philadelphia  has  been  honored  with  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  the  American  Atliens,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  and  the 
standard  of  tasle.  She  is  certainly  beautiful,  aud  altogether 
lovely,  and  deserves,  we  doubt  not,  all  that  was  ever  said  or 
thought  in  her  praise.     But  in  so  far  as  the  arts  are  coDceraed, 
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she  probably  owes  much  of  her  reputation  to  being 
with  the  great  names  of  West  and  Leslie,  and  to  the  impression 
produced  by  her  outward  adorning ;  for,  in  matters  of  architec- 
ture, she  was  early  in  advance  of  her  sister  cities,  and  had  many 
edifices  of  fair  and  comely  proportions,  while  the  rest  had  no- 
thing but  deformities,  that  ought  not  so  much  as  to  be  named 
among  us,  proving  that  our  architects,  in  former  days,  were  fond 
of  exhibiting  a  monstrosity,  that,  like  the  new  court-house  in 
Boston, 

turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscem,  mulier  formosa  supeme. 

• 

This  exhibition  of  superior  taste  has  justified  the  application 
to  her  of  the  epithet,  which  belongs  to  the  Tuscan  capital, 
among  the  cities  of  Italy — Philadelphia,  la  bella^  she  is  of 
right,  and  none  can  take  it  from  her.  For  the  encouragement 
of  the  other  arts,  we  know  not  that  she  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  the  emporium  of  letters,  the  emporium  of  commerce,  the 
monumental  city,  or  the  fair  queen  of  the  south.  She  made  the 
earliest  attempt  to  form  an  association  for  their  cultivation,  hot 
without  success.  Mr.  Peale's  School  of  Arts,  and  his  Colnmbi- 
anum,  which  were  undertaken  in  1791  and  1794,  were  but  em- 
bryos, and  it  was  not  until  three  years  after  the  example  had 
been  given  in  New  York,  that  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was 
finally  established  there.  This  gave  rise  to  the  same  quarrels 
between  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  the  artists  as  have  existed 
here,  and  produced  some  of  the  same  disastrous  consequences. 
This  institution,  however,  provided  itself  with  an  appropriate 
building,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  its  collections,  in  which  it  has 
had  many  good  exhibitions,  and  for  a  time  kept  up  a  proper 
school  of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  youug  artists ;  and  during 
the  same  period,  "  the  Society  of  Artists  of  the  United  States," 
a  rival  institution,  had  another  school  under  their  direction ; 
unfortunately,  they  were  so  managed  as  to  be  of  mutoal  disad- 
vantage, and  to  result  in  the  dissolution  of  both.  The  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts  still  exists,  and  has  in  its  collection  many  valu- 
able objects  of  art,  but  it  has  not  that  direct  influence  in  pro* 
moting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted,  as  might  fairly 
be  expected  of  it,  in  a  city  where  all  circumstances  are  as 
favorable  as  they  are  tliere.  It  abounds  in  talent,  taste,  re- 
finement, public  spirit,  and  all  the  moving  principles  of  pro- 
gress, —  we  see  not,  then,  why  any  thing  intended  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind  should  languish  there.     Many  artists  of 
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celebrity  were  natives  of  this  cily,  and  a  still  greater  number 
have  been  nurlured  in  it.  Al  the  present  time,  it  is  most  distin- 
guished as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sully,  who  is  probably  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  porirait  painter  tivinf^i  and  rarely  has  Ihe 
human  face  appeared  more  divine,  than  when  traced  by  his  pen- 
cil. His  success  is  said  to  have  been  great  id  the  honorable  mis- 
sion for  which  he  went  abroad,  but  we  believe  as  yet  few  eyes 
have  been  permitted  to  look  upon  Ills  image  of  the  royal  per^ 
sonage;  we  doubt  not  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  beautiful 
queen  of  the  isles,  —  particularly  beautiful,  as  the  Greeks  would 
say,  as  to  her  feet,  — and  beautiful  in  every  way  she  will  appear, 
if  the  artist's  pencil  could  make  her  so ;  for  female  loveliness  was 
never  more  happily  drown  on  canvass,  not  even  by  Sir  Thomas 
himself,  than  it  has  been  in  some  portraits  by  Mr.  Sully. 

When  the  Count  Survilliers  came  to  this  country,  he  brought 
with  him  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  of  the  old  masters, 
many  of  which  were  lost  at  the  time  his  house  at  Bordenion  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  not  all.  Some  fine  ones  have  been  pre- 
sented by  him  to  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  residue  of 
his  collection  will  probably  be  placed  there,  as  it  is  to  be  his  fu- 
ture residence.  Many  other  individuals  of  the  city  were  owners 
of  choice  pictures,  and  it  is  likely,  therefore,  hereafter  to  possess 
a  greater  number  of  valuable  ones  of  European  masters  than 
any  other  in  the  country.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  has 
West's  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  healing  in  the  temple,"  pre- 
sented by  himself;  and  it  is  well  for  the  arts,  that  the  real  father 
of  them  in  this  country,  should  liave  left  it  one  of  the  iinest 
works  of  his  pencil.  We  know  not  that  many  of  the  great 
works  of  Leslie  are  owned  in  I'hiladelphia,  but  he  is  doubtless 
duly  honored  by  Ihe  city  which  may  fairly  claim  him  as  her  own. 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  one,  and  there  are  several  beau- 
tiful copies,  by  his  sister,  of  others,  in  private  hands. 

Philadelphia  is  no  less  deficient  than  New  York,  in  sculptors, 
and  not  much  better  furnished  with  statuary.  Both  cities  have 
Washington  squares,  but  neither  has  yet  raised  a  statue  in 
honorofliis  memory.  Statues  and  fountains  are  (be  very  things 
which  arc  wanting  to  complete  the  embellishments  of  the  ele- 
gant metropolis  of  the  key-stone  state ;  were  these  added  to  its 
graceful  architecture,  it  would  present  the  happiest  union  any 
where  to  be  seen,  of  European  taste,  with  American  neatness, 
propriety,  freshness,  comfort,  nnd  ease.  And  this  taste  cannot 
be  wanting  tliere,  for  it  has  been  decidedly  manifested  by  seve- 
ral individuals  in  the  selection  of  some  beautiful  objects  of  the 
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art — among  them  a  master  work  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  greatest 
sculptor  DOW  living,  or  that  has  lived  since  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

In  Baltimore,  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  establish 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  but  whether  its  prospects  indicate  a 
permanent  existence,  or  an  early  death,  we  are  unable  to  state. 
In  connexion  with  it,  a  periodical,  of  a  kind  hiiherto  unknown  in 
this  country,  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  bearing  the 
name  of  "  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
If  a  work  of  this  character  could  command  sufficient  support  to 
enable  it  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  arts  with  fine  engravings, 
it  would  be  an  admirable  means  of  awakening  a  more  general 
attention  to  them ;  but  the  one  here  referred  to  cannot  intend  to 
embrace  that  object,  as  its  subscription  price  sufficiently  indicates. 
In  the  way  of  individual  patronage,  Baltimore  has  contributed 
a  full  share  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts — the  largest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  this  country,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  taste  in  that  city,  who 
has  not  learnt  by  the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  splendid  abroad,  to  despise  the  productions  of 
American  genius ;  he  is  proud  to  point  to  his  Allston*s,  his  Stu- 
art's, his  Cole's,  his  Newton's,  his  Mount's,  and  his  Sully's, 
among  his  chef  c/'  ocitvres  of  N.  Poussin,  Van  Dyke,  Velas- 
ques,  iluysdael,  Salvator  Rosa,  Teniers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. The  same  gentleman  is  also  the  possessor  of  the  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  Medora,  whom  the  sculptor  has  chiseled  as  the 
poet  portrayed  her, 

So  still  and  fair 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  withers  there. 


With  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 
Long  —  fair  —  but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness, 

and  destined,  we  think,  to  an  immortality  coeval  with  the  poem 
from  which  it  is  taken.  He,  however,  is  not  the  only  person 
there,  whom  the  arts  have  wooed  and  won,  though  none  have 
equalled  him  in  strength  of  afiection  ;  a  fondness  for  them  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  city,  of  which  they  have  given  unequivocal 
proof  in  the  classic  and  noble  monument  they  have  erected  to 
Washington.  The  effect  of  this  majestic  column  is  grand,  in- 
finitely grander  than  could  be  imagined,  by  one  who  has  not 
seen  it,  towering  sublimely  above  the  surrounding  objects,  with 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  venerated  patriot  upon  its  summit,  under 
whose  guardianship  the  city  seems  to  repose  at  its  base.  Asso- 
ciations and  all  combined,  we  scarcely  know  a  more  imposing 
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monument  in  the  world;  as  it  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  long 
streets,  which  centre  at  ibis  point,  it  gives  a  perlect  Italian  air 
lo  the  vista,  nnd  calls  to  mind  the  lofty  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  and  the  ohelisks  of  Rome.  In  a  lurhuleni  city, 
how  delightful  it  must  he  to  live  beueaih  the  shadow  of  such  a 
monument ;  an  appeal  to  it  could  not  fail  to  quiet  the  violence  of 
a  populace  in  their  moments  of  greatest  rage. 

Those  who  do  not  perfectly  understand  the  principles  of  our 
government,  might  expect  to  see  the  fine  arts  flourishing  under 
its  protection,  in  the  national  capital.  And  so  they  are,  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  illustrate  our  history  and  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  great  events  and  renowned  public  men.  The  story 
of  our  early  e:iplniis,  and  of  thn^  most  instrumental  in  achievin)^ 
them,  is  lo  he  told  in  the  rotondn  of  the  capitol,  widi  all  the  elo- 
quence that  painting  and  sculpture  can  impart  to  it;  and  pro- 
bably nt  some  future  day,  the  walls  of  the  nhole  edilice  will  be 
appropriated  to  its  continuation,  in  the  same  manner.  However 
desiruble  it  might  seem,  that  the  government  might  pnss  this 
limit,  and  become  the  direct  patron  and  protector  of  the  arts, 
and  establish  at  Washington  a  grand  naironal  Gbjptotliek  and 
Piiiut-ofhek,  in  which  the  rbnicest  productions  of  native  genina 
should  be  exhibited  imd  preserved,  it  is  so  manifestly  beyond  the 
constitutional  powers  committed  to  it,  thnt  no  American,  what- 
ever may  be  his  enthusiasm  for  them,  and  his  opinion  of  their 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  character,  would  be  in 
favor  of  such  a  measure.  In  the  district  of  Columbia,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  country,  their  direct  encouragement  must  de- 
pend upon  individual  and  associated  eflbrt,  but  indirectly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  government  upon  them  must  be  highly  favor- 
able, as  is  seen  by  the  number  of  artists  it  assembles.  Wash- 
JRf^ton  is  the  permanent  residence  of  Mr.  C.  B.  King,  a  por* 
trail  painter  of  high  character,  and  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Chapman,  whose 
1>eautirul  pencil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  painting  scenes  and  silei 
associated  with  our  history.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  Virginian,  bora 
in  ibe  neighboring  city  of  Alexandria.  During  the  session  of 
congress,  many  other  artists  reside  in  the  capital. 

In  the  more  southern  stales,  there  are  few  cities  of  suflicJent 
size  to  allow  of  associations  being  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts ;  but  were  we  able  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to 
their  cnlliviition  by  individuals,  we  could  surely  show  that  they 
have  not  been  neglected  there.  It  has  been  always  unden.tood 
that  there  are  many  fine  old  paintings  scattered  throughout  Vir- 
glaia,  among  the  ancient  families  for  which  it  is  distinguished  ; 
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nnd  the  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the  corresponding  class  in 
North  Carolina,  for  iliere  is  no  situation  in  winch  they  would  be 
of  more  value,  than  in  the  divellings  of  the  planters,  ofien  re- 
mote from  cacii  other,  and  from  the  enjoyments  of  sorinl  life. 
Virginia  was  ihe  earliest  to  show  her  reverence  for  Washington, 
in  decreeing  to  him  a  statue  lo  be  placed  in  hercapitol.  Sculp* 
lors,  at  that  lime,  were  not  lo  be  found  in  the  country,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  send  abroad,  for  an  artist  lo  execute  the  work, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  France,  were  author- 
ized to  engage  one,  competent  to  such  an  undertaking,  to  come 
out  lo  America  for  the  purpose.  They  engaged  Houdon,  who 
came  over  at  the  close  of  ilie  year  1785,  and  soon  after  set  him- 
self about  making  a  bust  of  the  great  patriot,  and  taking  the 
measures  of  his  person  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  siie 
and  proportions.  This  was  done  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  the 
first  bust  taken  of  him;  that  which  had  been  ordered  by  con- 
gress in  1783,  failed  of  bein^  completed,  by  an  accident  which 
befti  the  cast,  which  had  been  made  in  plaster,  on  the  face  ;  as 
the  artist,  Mr.  Wright,  was  removing  it  from  the  face,  it  fell  to 
the  ground  and  broke  in  pieces ;  Washington  beini;  unwilling 
lo  submit  to  the  unpleasant  operation  a  second  time,  the  altempl 
was  abandoned.  Hondon's  statue  was  fiui^hed  tu  17^;  its 
costume  is  modern,  being  the  military  dress  which  he  wore  as 
commander-in-chief.  Historically,  it  is  of  great  value  j  and  OS 
a  likeness,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  more  correct  than  any 
ever  taken  of  htm  in  marble,  Caracci's  bust  is  vastly  supeiior 
AS  a  work  of  art,  and  is  also  esteemed  by  artists  as  n  better  like- 
ness; but  neither,  in  that  respect,  compares  with  Stuart's  original 
portrait,  now  in  the  Atbeneum  at  Boston.  To  North  Carolina 
belongs  the  honor  of  erecting  the  second  monument  of  this 
kind,  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man;  tlie  chise)  of  Canova 
was  engaged  by  the  slate,  for  this  purpose,  which  brought  forth 
from  the  marble  a  truly  noble  creation,  a  grand  work  of  art,  in  ■ 
all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  ancient  costume,  but  not  the  hero 
of  the  American  revolution.  Had  it  been  as  perfect  as  a  like- 
ness, as  it  was  beautiful  as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  its  destruction, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  capitol  of  that  slate, 
would  have  called  Ibrth  a  lamentation  tbroughoui  the  land,  ihM 
would  never  have  ceased.  But  Canova  bad  never  seen  Wasl»- 
ington,  nor  was  he  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  forming 
correct  ideas  of  bis  features  and  expression  ;  it  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  his  statue  of  bim  should  have  been  more  ideal 
than  resembling. 

As  this  splendid  work  of  art  is  now  perished  and   gone  for- 
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Rrer,  it  is  but  r  just  tribute  lo  the  public  spirit  of  ibe  State 
ihich  orilered  it,  and  to  the  memory  of  ilE  great  sculptor,  to 
'llcep  up  the  association  between  him  and  our  country's  hero, 
in  every  way  we  cao,  and  on  that  account,  we  introduce  here  a 
description  of  tlie  lost  monument,  which  united  bim  to  us,  from 
the  life  of  him,  by  Moses. 

"  In  this  fine  composition,  Canovahas  uot  only  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  his  subject,  but  warmed  by  admiration  of  the  amiable  tjua- 
litiea  of  the  illustrioun  man.  has  also  infused  into  this  Biaiue  an  ex- 
pression of  the  gentleness  and  benevolence,  which  attempered  his 
severer  vlitues. 

"  The  hero  is  sitting  with  an  air  of  nnble  simplicity,  on  an  el- 
egant seat,  raised  on  a  double  square  base.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  dignity  of  the  altitude,  or  the  living  air  of  meditation,  which  it 
breathes,  and  the  grandeur  of  ihe  style,  the  force  and  freedom  of 
llie  execution,  the  close  and  animated  reseiiibiauce  to  the  original, 
all  conspire  to  place  this  statue  in  the  highest  rank  of  art.  The 
""  'c  which  he  wears,  Is  seen  only  at  the  knee,  being  covered 


by  an  ample  ornamented  culra 
mantle,  fastened  by  a  clasp,  on 
down  behind,  in  majestic  folds, 
extended  forward,  is  a  parazoni 
fying  that  the  successful  terminal 
ment  of  the  laws,  bad  rendered  them 
'■  The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  writing 


above  which,  is  a  magniticent 

the  riglit  shoulder,  and  flowing 

Seneath  his  right  foot,  which  is 

m  sheathed,  and  a  sceptre,  signi- 

of  the  war,  and  the  establish- 

useless. 

a  tablet,  held  in  his  left 
band,  and  resting  on  the  thigh,  which  is  slightly  raised,  for  its  sup- 
port. From  the  following  words,  already  inscribed,  we  learn  the 
subject  which  occupies  bis  mind:  'George  Wasbington,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ; —  Friends,  and  fellow  citizens.'  In 
his  right  hand,  be  holds  the  pen  with  a  suspended  air,  &a  if 
anxiously  meditating  on  the  laws  fitted  to  promute  the  happiness 
af  his  country ;  a  border  of  the  mantle,  raised  to  the  tablet  by  the 
which  supports  it,  gives  a  fine  effect  to  ihis  graceful  and  de- 
i  action.  In  his  noble  countenance,  the  sculptor  has  finely 
.yed  all  his  groat  and  amiable  qualities,  inspiring  the  behold- 
ntb  mingled  seusations  of  aflection  and  veneration.  This 
le  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  larger  than  life ;  bis  robust  form 
e^jonding  with  hia  active  and  vigorous  mind. 
If  lo  this  great  man  a  worthy  career  was  not  wanting,  or  the 
means  of  ocquiiing  the  truest  and  most  lasting  glory,  neither  has 
ke  been  less  fortunate  after  death,  when  by  the  genius  of  so  sublime 
kn  artist,  he  appenrs  again  among  his  admiring  countrymen  in  this 
and  venerable  forra  ;  not  as  a  soldier,  though  not  inferior  tg 
greateet  generals,  but  in  his  loftier  and  more  benevolent  char- 
of  the  virtuous  citizen,  and  enlightened  lawgiver." 
South  Carolina,  the  fine  arts  hare  ever  found  a  spirit  cod- 
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genial  to  their  cultivation  ;  it  came  thither  with  the  early  inhabit* 
ants,  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  many  of  whom  were  in  that 
condition  of  life  which  is  best  able  to  cherish  it.  In  the 
younger  generations,  it  was  kept  up  by  the  foreign  education 
that  numbers  of  them  continued  to  receive.  In  the  mansions 
and  princely  halls,  speaking  colonially,  which  abounded  in  and 
about  Charleston,  paintings  and  statues,  particularly  the  former, 
were  a  common  decoration :  we  believe  it  would  be  no  unphi- 
losophical  deduction  to  attribute  considerable  influence  to 
this  circumstance,  in  producing  that  high  refinement  of  man- 
ners and  taste,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  capital 
are  distinguished.  But  speculation  apart,  the  arts  owe  much  to 
this  delightful  city  —  it  was  the  birth  place  of  Mr.  Allston;  of 
Mr.  C.  Fraser,  the  early  master  of  Sully,  himself  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  artists,  and  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the 
land  ;  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Cogdell,  who,  amidst  the  cares  and  duties  of 
public  and  professional  life,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
fortune  to  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  evinced 
no  common  talent  in  both  ;  of  Mr.  R.  Mills,  whose  genius  is  im- 
mortalized in  the  noble  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore, 
and  in  the  mighty  and  massive  pile  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  to 
whom  almost  every  city  in  the  union  owes  some  of  its  finest 
specimens  of  architecture.  It  also  offered  a  more  generous  pa- 
tronage to  the  genius  of  Malbone,  and  preserves  a  greater  num- 
ber of  his  delicateh'  colored  and  elaborately  finished  miniatures, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  A  few  years  since,  it  had  a 
flourishing  academy  of  arts,  now,  we  fear,  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, and  certainly  not  in  active  operation.  The  taste  of  mo- 
dern amateurs,  has  added  a  great  many  beautiful  works  of  art, 
to  the  collections  of  former  days,  and  in  no  city  of  its  size,  in 
our  land,  are  there  more  of  these  beautiful  embellishments  of 
polished  life. 

We  have  seen  many  indications  of  the  same  spirit  in  Savan- 
nah, but  the  city  is  not  large  enough  to  exhibit  many  demon- 
strations of  a  public  taste  for  the  arts,  or  create  associations  for 
their  encouragement.  We  remember,  however,  to  have  seen 
there  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  and  to  have  observed,  that  such  things  were  not 
an  unusual  ornament  of  private  dwellings ;  we  saw,  also,  some 
specimens  of  promising  talent,  of  a  young  artist,  but  whether 
he  has  pursued  his  favorite  vocation,  or  been  won  from  it  to 
some  other,  more  directly  on  the  high  road  to  honor  and  fortune, 
we  are  unable  to  say. 
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St.  Augustine,  and  the  other  old  Spanish  settlements  in  Flo- 
'  rlda,  must  linve  cultivated  the  arls,  for  tliey  are  inseparable  from 
the  failh  professed  there,  but  no  particulars  respecting  them  have 
come  lo  our  knowledge.  We  know  iliat  the  same  is  true  of 
New  Orleans,  having  seen  in  the  studios  ofarlisls  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  many  fine  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  ordered 
by  genilemen  resident  there;  the  Snest,  if  not  llie  only  copy  in 
ihis  country,  of  the  beautiful  statue  of  the  great  Athenian  ora- 
tor in  the  Lrnccio  nuovo  of  i\\e  Vatican,  is  among  their  treasures. 
One  of  its  inliabitanis,  Mr.  John  Linton,  has  been  as  munificent 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  as  iliey  have  ever  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  must  be  many  others  of  a  similar  taste  in  ibat 
city,  as  artists  of  distiucliou  liave  always  found  their  account  in 
visiting  it. 

In  the  vast  and  magnilicent  region  of  the  west,  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  as  yet,  to  expect  that  any  great  advance  should 
Iiave  been  made  in  the  arts,  which  mark  the  later  stages  of  civil- 
iiation  and  refinement,  where  so  much  remains  lo  be  done  for 
the  more  essential  wants  and  comforts.  But  it  is  a  region,  where 
the  genius  of  civilization,  in  every  other  form,  strides  on  in 
seven  league  boots,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  long  before  this 
must  be  added  to  (he  rest.  8ume  of  its  older  slates  have 
already  given  promise  of  what  may  hereafter  be  expected  from 
the  mighty  empire  which  it  seems  destined  to  form.  W.  £, 
West,  the  painter  of  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
many  thought  the  6nest  and  best  portrait  of  that  great  poet 
ever  painted,  was  raiicd,  though  not  born,  in  Kentucky  ;  Jenett 
and  Com  aine,  both  eminent  in  the  arts,  were  tiaiivcs  of  it ;  and 
Power,  a  young  sculptor  of  extraordinary  promise,  is  also  a 
Buckskin,  The  sublime  character  wliich  nature  has  impressed 
upon  all  her  works  in  that  wonderful  country,  combined  with 
ibe  unparalleled  advantages  which  it  enjoys  for  the  most  per- 
fect development  of  all  the  powers  of  man,  must  operate  at 
least  as  favorably  for  the  imitative  arts,  as  for  every  other  ex- 
ercise of  talent;  hence  we  do  not  deem  ii  a  very  bold  prediction 
lo  say,  that  long  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louisville,  and  Lexington,  and  :?t.  Louis,  and 
other  cities,  which  have  not  yet  even  a  lithographic  existence, 
will  have  their  great  architects,  and  sculptors,  and  painters,  and 
their  famous  schools  of  art,  and  lake  the  place  in  the  new  world, 
which  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  Naples,  and  Venice,  and  Bo- 
logna, have  held  in  the  old. 

We  have  taken  this  rapid  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  axX» 
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in  this  country,  and  of  (he  eflorls  made  (o  protnote  tlieni,  partly 
in  the  hope  of  awakening  public  aiiention  la  the  subject,  and 
partly  in  that  of  calling  liirlh  a  fuller  and  more  correct  account 
from  some  one  compeient,  by  his  practical  knowledge,  to  give 
it.  We  think  we  have  said  enough,  to  show  that  ihey  are  only 
in  their  inlaiicy  among  us,  and  ut  the  same  linie,  to  prove  iliat 
we  are  far  from  being  iudillprent  to  tliem.  We  have  now  to 
lake  this  view  as  tlie  basis  of  our  remarks  upon  the  engravings 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

For  a  perfectly  successful  execution  of  such  a  work,  there 
should  have  been  a  complete  collection  of  finely  painted  and 
faithful  portraits,  to  be  drawn  and  engraved  from  ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilful  and  practised  engravers,  and  careful  print- 
ers, to  take  the  impressions ;  and  lastly,  sutScieni  patronage  to 
effect  all  that  could  be  done  by  money. 

As  to  the  first  requisite,  we  have  already  stated,  in  general 
terms,  the  difficulties  presented  by  it.  The  portraits  engraved 
from,  are  by  filiy  diflerent  bauds,  aud  of  various  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, as  will  readily  be  inferred  from  the  number,  and  still 
more  distinctly,  from  the  names  of  the  artists,  which  form  a 
series,  from  the  highest  in  the  art,  down  to  those  entirely  with- 
out a  name.  It  begins  with  Copley,  B.  West,  Stuart,  Trum- 
bull, Sully,  Leslie,  Newton,  Inmau,  Vanderlyn,  Jarvis,  Alex- 
ander, Harding,  lugham,  Jewett,  King,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  In  a  dozen  cases  nothing  more  than  a  miniature  could  be 
obtained;  iq  some,  very  imperfect  sketches,  and  for  GeneraJ 
Marion,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  London,  and  copy  his  por- 
trait from  a  historical  painting,  by  Stotbard,  of  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  in  which  this  gallant  officer  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  These  few  facts  show  that  it  was  no  slight  task  to  bring 
together  the  materials  from  which  these  heads  were  to  be  en- 
graved. 

Twenty-four  engravers  were  employed  upon  ibis  work,  em- 
bracing a  greater  part  of  the  higher  talent  in  the  art.  Nine- 
teen of  the  heads  were  engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand,  everywhere 
known  as  the  engraver  of  Trumbull's  great  picture  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  confessedly  the  first  in  his  pro- 
fession in  ibis  country,  but  exceedingly  unequal  in  the  specimens 
here  given  of  bis  skill  — we  should  rank  his  engravings  of  Mr. 
Charles  Carrol  and  General  Gates  among  the  highest  exhibi- 
tions of  his  art ;  that  of  Washington  from  Trumbull,  somewhat 
inferior;  next,  those  of  Governor  Shelby,  Colonel  Trumbull 
and  General  Brown  ;  the  residue  not  equal  to  many  otliers  in 
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the  Gallery.  There  are  fifteen  by  T.  B.  Welch,  anH  all  excel- 
lenl.  aUhimgli  not  all  equiilly  gnixl  ;  those  of  Franklin  from 
Martin's  portrait.  Colonel  Pickering,  Bishop  White,  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, and  General  G.R.Clark,  rarely  surpassed  by  any  engraver; 
and  ilioiie  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  General  Hayne,  and  Governor 
Cass,  often  surpassed  by  himself.  Mr.  it.  W.  Dod^on  has 
seven:  thai  of  Simon  Keaion,  one  of  those  intrepid,  iron-faced 
pioneers  of  the  wesr,  is  alraoet  as  much  as  the  burin  can  do  ia 
giving  life  and  character  to  a  prinl,  and  had  he  not  done  this, 
we  might  have  said  the  same  of  his  Franklin  from  a  miniature, 
of  his  Commodore  Dale,  General  Harrison,  Doctors  Rush  and 
Fliysic,  but  not  of  his  General  J.  Williams,  which  last  is  greatly 
inferior.  Mr.  Prudhomme  engraved  nine;  of  these,  Generals 
Wayne  and  Morgan,  and  Colonel  Howard,  are  fine.  Doctor  T. 
R.  Beck,  General  H.  Lee,  and  Mrs.  Madison,  not  so  good  ;  he 
has  not  done  justice  to  General  Hamilton's  noble  head,  bul 
(lie  engraving  is  from  a  miniature,  which  explains  it.  Mr. 
Ames's  bright,  expressive,  eloquent  countenance,  has  lost  all  its 
fire,  although  drawn  from  Stuart's  fine  |iortraic,  and  the  sunny, 
intelligent,  sparkling  countenance  of  Doctor  J.  W.  Francis,  al- 
though perfectly  well  engraved,  is  as  demure  as  that  of  a  specu- 
lator in  up-town  lots  since  the  crisis.  Mr.  J.  B.  Longncre's  pen- 
cil painted  twelve  of  the  original  portraits,  and  his  burin  en- 
graved Iwenty-four  of  the  heads  for  the  gallery ;  that  of  Mr. 
Webster,  from  a  portrait  by  himself,  is  the  worst  of  his  twenty- 
four,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wirt,  also  from  one  of  his  own  portraits, 
the  best,  encept,  perhaps,  Judge  Chase,  which  is  admirable ;  he 
bad  for  the  most  part  line  heads  to  draw,  and  in  general  he  has 
done  himself  and  bis  subjects  justice;  President  Adams,  Doctor 
Wistar,  Judge  F.  Hopkinson,  General  Pickens,  Doctor  Rilten- 
liouse,  P.  Jones,  Mr.  N.  Eiddle,  General  Macomb,  and  Daniel 
Boone,  are  engraved  in  a  style  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
work  of  art.  Of  the  remaining  engravings,  thirteen  are  by  E. 
Wellmore,  ten  by  J.  B.  Forrest,  eleven  by  G.  Parker,  four  each 
by  T.  Kelly,  S.  H.Gimber,  G.  Storm,  and  E.  Mackenzie,  three 
each  by  J.  Paradise,  W.  G.  Armstrong,  and  J.  Gros?,  two  each 
by  E.  Scriven,  T.  iUman,  H.  Meyer,  atid  W.  A.  Wilmer,  and 
single  ones  by  T.  Wilmoi,  M.  J.  Danforili,  J.  Thompson,  and 
W.  Humphreys.  We  cannot  ber«  specify  ibe  merits  of  each 
individual  artist ;  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  general  obser- 
vation, that  there  is  no  really  bad  work  in  the  whole  collection; 
the  more  closely  the  engravings  are  examined,  the  belter  they 
appear ;  in  many  instances,  the  impressions  are  not  well  taken, 
NO.  vm. — vol..  IV.  48 
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uni  =K  encraTcrs  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  printer.  We  have 
siic  '.Ti:  a  work  of  this  description  might  be  executed  in  a  higher 
r*"^  e  :3  Europe,  knowing  the  greater  facilities  there  enjoyed  for 
•jw  ^lecuiion  of  it ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cu  :  i>  name  a  collection  so  large,  better,  or  even  as  well  done. 
B  rx'3'>  heads  of  illustrious  persons  are  certainly  superior,  but 
L-e  epzravings  are  of  a  much  larger  size,  and  therefore  show  to 
rx- creater  advantage;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  splen- 
did encrravings  by  Raphael  Morghen  of  the  Quattro  Poeti,  Boc- 
cicio  and  da  Vinci  ;  with  such  master  works  of  the  graver  they 
uv  not  to  be  compared  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  supe- 
rior to  the  large  collections  which  have  been  made  in  France  of 
tb«rir  *'  galleries  des  grandes  hommes."  Let  any  person  skilled 
in  the  art  carefully  examine  these  strong,  bold,  masterly  delinea- 
tions, and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  agree  with  us,  in  thinking 
ihat  the  conductors  of  the  work  have  raised  a  noble  monument 
both  to  the  fame  of  the  artists  they  have  employed,  and  to  their 
countrv's  honor. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  volumes  more  particularly  as  a  work 
of  art,  because  that  appeared  to  us  their  distinctive  character, 
and  not  because  we  consider  them  unimportant  as  historical  me- 
moirs ;  the  written  portraits,  in  our  opinion,  are  as  beautifully 
touched  and  as  deep  lined,  as  the  engraved  ;  and  we  should  have 
very  imperfectly  performed  our  labor,  were  we  to  dismiss  them 
wahout  farther  remark.  When  we  began  this  article,  we  in- 
tended to  devote  a  large  portion  of  its  allotted  space  to  events 
in  our  history,  which  the  reading  of  these  lives  had  presented  to 
our  minds  with  new  beauty  and  freshness ;  but  we  have  been 
insensibly  drawn  aside  from  our  path,  and  wandered  so  widely, 
th:it  on  returning  to  it,  we  find  our  day  nigh  spent,  and  much  of 
our  journey  unaccomplished.  To  its  end,  however,  we  must 
iXMue,  but  too  rapidly,  we  fear,  to  give  our  readers  a  correct 
idea  of  the  pleasant  and  interesting  objects  which  lie  oo  the  way 
jide. 

The  letrer-press  of  **  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,"  consists 
(entirely  of  biographical  sketches,  of  which  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four.  Reducing  them  to  classes,  we  have  the 
ei«hi  presidents  and  two  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  United 
$l«ues«  a  few  of  the  sio^ners  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
l*H»  principal  general  officers  in  service  during  the  revolution  and 
siiKVv  several  naval  commanders,  three  of  the  first  four  chief  justi- 
fy* jittJ  some  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  suprenoe  court,  a  very 
loenil  selection  from  the  secretaries  of  departments,  and  a  due 
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proportion  of  senators  in  congress,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
otiier  public  functionaries.  The  number  of  those  not  embraced 
in  either  of  these  categories  is  twenty-four  —  eight  of  whom  are 
renowned  as  physicians,  Iwo  as  divines,  twelve  in  science,  letters, 
or  arts,  and  two  as  lovers  of  the  forest,  the  chase,  and  all  the 
wild  sports  of  nnciviti7.ed  life. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  write  a  short  biographical  sketch, 
than  an  elaborate  life  ;  the  fewer  the  marks  in  the  outline,  ihe 
more  nicely  they  must  be  drawn  to  produce  a  resemblance. 
Few  would  undertake  to  portray  the  character  of  Washington, 
ind  give  the  leading  circumstances  of  his  eventful  life,  in  the 
'ori  compass  of  twenty-four  octavo  pages,  and  it  requires  ao 
lie  pen  to  do  it  successfully  ;  such  an  one  must  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  sketch  here  given :  it  is  just,  discriminating,  ani* 
mated,  and  highly  interesting,  and  written  iu  a  style  of  chaste- 
ness  aocl  simplicity,  exactly  suited  to  Ihe  subject ;  we  have  never 
«een  his  beautiful  story  so  well  told  in  so  few  pages.  But  it 
seems  to  us,  that  there  is  one  view  of  his  character  which  is  no 
where  presenled  in  a  tiuOicienily  strong  light,  and  that  is,  its  per- 
fectly harmonious  development.  As  coramiinder  of  the  American 
revolutionary  army,  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  to  prove  him  lo  have  been  n  grand  captain,  than  to 
be  able  to  hold  him  up  as  a  model  of  a  conqueror  in  the  holy 
cause  of  freedom  ;  as  such  he  should  go  down  to  all  future  ages, 
and  his  perfect  consistency,  as  the  representative  of  a  greatprin- 
ciple,  ie  infinitely  more  important  to  mankind,  than  the  issue  of 
any  single  conllici  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  faultless  hero,  in  the  character  of  Washington, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  grandest  result  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  And  the  same  is  true  of  bim,  in  his  exercise 
of  the  civil  power —  placed  at  the  head  of  a  fiee  people  by  their 
tinaninious  voice,  we  find  him  an  equally  perfect  pattern  in  the 
administration  of  a  delegated  authority  —  the  champion  and  ex- 
pounder of  a  new  political  faith,  he  was  in  himself  the  enact  im- 
personation of  its  genuine  principles,  and,  therefore,  Ihe  most 
glorious  result  of  our  republican  instilullnns. 

But  we  must  leave  reflections  and  come  to  facts.  The  sketch- 
es of  Washington's  successors  are  generally  well  drawn,  though 
none  so  well  as  his.  That  of  the  elder  Adams  is  loo  minute  in 
gome  of  its  details,  for  such  a  purpose,  and  occasionally  manifests 
a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  than  ought  to  appear  in  a  his- 
torical document :  otherwise,  it  is  admirably  written,  and  spark- 
ling with  the  sciulillalions  of  genius.     Mr.  Jefferson's  discovers 
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something  of  the  partiality  of  a  strong  political  admirer,  bot  it 

is  extremely  fiell  done,  and  as  fair  as  an^*  view  ever  given  of  his 

character,  "by  an  adherent  of  his  faith.     A  mpre  UDiversal  assent 

will  be  Qiven  to  the  view  taken  of  Mr.  Madison's  character :  for 

although  his  biographer  is  also  evidently  a  political  friend,  and 

even  a  warm  partisan,  there  is  comparatively  little  debatable 

ground  connected  with  the  subject,  and  the  hearts,  if  not  the 

opinions  of  all,  will  be  with  him.     A  few  pages,  and  they  are  fo 

beautilul  that  every  one  will  find  them  too  few,  are  devoted  to 

J.  Q.  Adams  ;  he  has  lived  Ions:  and  much,  and  volumes  will  be 

required  to  contain  his  history.  The  notices  of  Presidents  Monroe 

and  General  Jackson,  are  the  most  roeacrre,  and,  on  all  accoonts, 

the  least  valuable.     That  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  written  before 

be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  tfaerelbre  not  here 

a  subject  of  remark. 

In  examining  the  Portrait  Gallery  as  a  work  of  art,  we 
found  abundant  proof  that  its  conductors  bad  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  give  it  the  highest  character  in  that  respect ; 
and  a  careful  reading  of  the  biographies  requires  as  to  extcod 
the  remark  to  its  literary  merits.  They  are  too  nomeroas  to 
admit  of  individual  comment ;  we  can  onlv  desimiate  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable,  either  on  account  of  their  sobfect,  or  of 
the  style  in  which  thev  are  written  —  these  we  shall  nodce  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  volumes. 

The  skttch  of  Colonel  Pickering,  is  one  of  the  most  beaotifiil 
in  the  collection,  and  not  far  from  the  head  of  ilie  highest  dais. 
It  is  such  a  character  as  he  would  be  wilfioc  to  have  inscribed 
upon  bis  tomb  stone,  as  he  once  said  of  one  of  bis  own  lofty 
seniiments — it  is  a  noble  dett^nce  of  an  unconrupt  and  incoi^ 
rupiible  patriou  We  io%-e  to  honor  such  a  man.  and  we  can- 
not do  it  more  edectually,  than  by  expressincr  our  foil  concur- 
rence in  the  character,  which  iiis  bioerapher  has  given  bim, 
from  the  concluding  part  of  which,  we  make  a  short  extract: 

*'  Co',  ^r.o:  Pickerir:  r  ^35  a  s;::cere.  thorough,  and  consistent  re- 
ruKican.  ir.  his  rrinci:  >?.  :.-.b::<. :"  t- '.ir.^*,  acd  manners.  He  ap 
preciatevi  the  vaije  of  his  o^t.  r!rh:<.  aiivi  was  ever  as  readvto 
protect  the  rsrbrs  of  .'ther?  as  his  own.  Reasoa  and  revflatioo 
K>th  tauebi  hita.  tha:  we  are  ai!  of  oneKoc<:.  brethren  and  equals. 
The  bir'.e  «tis  tr.e  ob;ect  of  his  ba>»:rjal  sMdy  and  ceditation.  and 
the  reiisToa.  which  he  hii  exan::red  aud  profes«?ed  in  fai«  earij 
inanh>xi.  recoivevi  Lis  oi^:«rr:oe  and  supp».r:  :hn?uch  a  lone  life, 
an.:  was  t-^  -'.lu  an  u4.-^u:ri:ec:  s.  ;:rce  ^'f  c  n.:i.rt.  re:«igcai:on.  peace, 
and  sa:i>^r;i^^.  oa  -J.c  h^u  oi  uea:h.    The  memorT  and  ^*-pU 
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ing  ihe  roost  precious  possessions  of  hia 
will  be  more  and  more  honored,  as  the 
im  from  the  shadow  of  those  tlouds  of  er- 
an,  which  always  encompasses  the  passing 
^  the  youthful  scholar,  as  he  gazes  on  the 

noble  features  of  Timothy  Pickering,  while  exploring  the  history 
of  the  American  revolution,  proudly  acknowledges  and  ardently 
admires  an  assemblage  of  private  and  civic  virtues  which  Plutarcn 
would  have  rejoiced  to  commemorate.  As  he  thinks  of  the  venera- 
ble patriot  bending  over  his  plough,  and  iitetaliy  earning  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  fece,  the  image"  of  Cincinnatua,  the  great  Ro- 
Boan,  rises  before  him  ;  and  vrhen  he  considers  his  unsullied  and 
unassailable  integrity,  truth,  and  justice,  Aristides  the  good  Athe- 
nian seems  to  be  in  his  presence.  But  when  he  contemplates  in 
his  single  character  their  virtues  combined,  and  the  whole  adorn- 
ed, illuminated,  and  hallowed  by  the  bright  and  heavenly  radiance 
of  the  gospel,  he  exclaims,  '  cediic  Romaiii ....  ceiUte  Graii.' " 

Of  the  same  class  of  patriots  was  the  late  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  he,Ioo,  has  found  a  biog- 
rapher, capable  of  justly  estimating  and  recording  his  transcend- 
ent worth.  No  language  could  be  more  forcible,  just  and  beau- 
tiful, than  that  in  which  he  finishes  his  sketch  of  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  our  constitutional  laws : 

"  Ambition  nfiver  seduced  him  from  his  principles,  nor  popular 
clamor  deterred  him  from  the  strict  perfortnance  of  duty.  Amid 
the  extravagances  of  party  spirit  he  stood  with  a  calm  and  steady 
inflexibility,  neither  bending  to  the  pressure  of  adversity,  nor 
bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  success.  He  lived  as  such  a  man 
should  hve,  (and  yet  how  few  deserve  the  commendation,)  by  and 
-with  his  principles.  Whatever  changes  of  opinion  occurred  in  the 
eourse  of  bis  long  life,  were  gradual  and  slow ;  the  results  of  genius 
acdng  upon  tai'gc  materials,  and  of  judgment  matured  by  the  lessons 
of  experience.  If  we  were  templed  to  say  in  one  won],  what  it 
was  in  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  excelled  other  men,  wo 
would  say,  in  wisdom  ;  in  the  union  of  that  virtue  which  has  ripen- 
ed tinder  the  hardy  discipline  of  principles,  with  that  knowledge, 
which  has  constantly  sifted  and  refined  its  old  treasures,  and  as  con- 
stantly gathered  new.  The  constitution,  since  its  adoption,  owes 
more  to  him,  than  to  any  other  single  mind,  for  its  true  interpreta- 
tioa  and  vindication.  Whether  it  lives  or  perishes,  bis  exposition 
of  its  principles  will  be  an  enduring  monument  to  his  fame,  as  long 
ss  solid  reasoning,  profound  analysis,  and  sober  views  of  govern- 
ment, shall  invite  the  leisure,  or  command  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  jurists," 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Clay  Jinot  sach  a  view  of  the  chs- 
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racter  of  this  great  statesman,  as  should  be  given  of  him,  in  a 
work  of  this  importance  ;  his  eloquent  speeches,  and  his  eminent 
public  services,  would  have  furnished  rich  materials  for  a  fine 
life.  Far  more  justice  is  done  to  the  great  statesman,  who,  with 
him,  holds  divided  empire  over  the  affections  of  more  than  half 
the  nation.  Indeed  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster  may  be  taken  as 
a  model ;  it  is  succinct  and  highly  graphic  ;  not  a  line,  not  a 
word  is  thrown  away,  and  in  point  of  language,  it  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  pure  classic  English.  In  Mr.  Wirt,  a  good  writer 
would  have  found  a  fine  subject  for  his  pen,  and  we  wonder 
much  to  see  such  a  meagre  notice  of  him  here.  The  present 
secretary  of  war  had  a  better  fortune  ;  his  life,  which  has  been 
so  full  of  action,  incident,  and  interest,  exposed  to  various  dan- 
gers in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  honor,  is  elaborately  and  elegantly  portrayed; 
in  the  pen  which  did  it,  we  clearly  recognise  the  polished  style 
and  the  masterly  power  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  late  learned  editor  of 
the  National  Gazette.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  so 
universally  beloved  for  his  amiable  character  and  moral  virtues, 
and  so  highly  respected  for  his  talents  and  political  integrity,  is 
in  every  respect  a  happy  one.  That  of  Mr.  Edward  Livings- 
ton, known  throughout  our  country  for  the  great  variety  of 
services  he  has  rendered  it,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world 
for  his  admirable  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  is  just  and 
appropriate.  That  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  the  early  pioneer, 
who  went  ahead  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  progress  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  our  country,  deserves  praise,  as  a  well  digest- 
ed, impartial  account  of  this  truly  remarkable  man,  written  with 
great  terseness  and  elegance. 

Most  of  the  other  worthies  introduced  into  this  volume,  are 
either  revolutionary  heroes,  or  later  military  and  naval  com- 
manders, or  persons  renowned  in  letters  or  the  arts,  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence,  because  any  notice  of  them 
beyond  a  bare  mention  of  their  names,  would  open  too  wide  a 
field  of  remark  now  to  be  entered  upon.  We  therefore  hasten 
to  the  next. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  are  fewer  highly  finished  sketch- 
es than  in  the  first.  Franklin's,  which  is  first  in  order  of  place, 
is  not  first  in  order  of  merit  —  it  is  certainly  no  apotheosis  of  him, 
and  therein  it  accords  with  the  views  of  many,  who  doubt  if  he 
deserved  one  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  suspend  opinion  upon  the 
doubtful  points  of  his  character,  until  it  has  gone  through  the 
scrutiny  of  the  faithful  historian  who  b  now  engaged  upon  his 
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biography.  lo  whose  report  we  may  confidently  trtisl  without 

fear  of  error.     Of  Mr.  Jefferson's    we   have    already    spoken. 

John  Jny's  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herring,  one  of  ihe  condnc- 

LJor's  of  [he  work,  and  is  oneof  ilie  best  of  a  large  niiraber  which 

pe  wrole  for  il,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  but  none  so  cood 

a  Washingion's.     No  man  can  ^o  down  to  poslurity  with  a 

pDore  spoilers  reputation  than  Mr.  Jay ;  hnt  he  is  a  puinot  whom 

pany  have  nut  dared  to  praise.     Mr.  Herring,  however,  h  not 

__ii»ioug  the  timid  ones,  who  fear  to  render  homage  to  Aristideg, 

►  because  he  was  exposed  lo  the  ostracism  of  party  violence.     He 

has  summed  up   bis  character  in  a  few  but  expressive  words, 

which  none  c»n  gainsay  —  "John  Jay  never  departed  from  the 

strictest  rule  of  right,   and  the  patriot  and  the  christian  may 

equally  point  to  him  with  admiration  and  applause,"     A  jnster 

encomium   was    never    pronounced.     The    eloquent   Virginian 

Orator  deserved  a  more  eloquent  biographer,  than  he  has  found 

in  Ihe  author  who  sketched  the  short  life  of  him,  in  the  Portrait 

[.Gallery;  but  Patrick  Henry  is  a  subject  that  eluded  the  grasp 

I  '  of  even  Mr.  Wirt's  gigantic  mind.     Alexander  Hamilton,  ia  mar- 

ny  respects  the  most  remarkahle  man  of  llie  remarkable  period 

in  which  he  lived,  we  need  not  say,  could  not  be  depicted  in  a 

memoir  of  fourteen  pages ;  and  although  we  see  in  it  the  traces 

of  a  mind  fully  capable  of  comprehending  and  setting  forth  the 

grandeur  of  his  own   transcendent  genius,  we  see  with  no  less 

clearness,  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  impossible  ia  its  very 

nature. 

Few,  if  any  of  the  biographies,  are  more  beautifully  written 
than  ihai  of  Judge  Ewing,  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  lew,  among 
the  many  distinguished  men,  whose  lives  are  given,  appear  to 
bave  had  a  more  exalted  character  than  it  assigns  to  him  : 
ip'  "In  youth  and  early  manhood,  he  was  an  active  and  ardent  po- 
KXtician,  and  entertaining  at  a1I  times  clear  and  decided  convictions 
"tin  public  measures,  and  pnHiical  subjccta,  he  acted  upon  them 
through  life,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  suEfr8»ti,  and  frankly 
avowed  them  whenever  the  occasion  demanded.  His  political 
views  and  opinions  were  those  of  Washington  and  Marshall.  He 
admired  the  institutions  of  the  coanlry  ;  beHeved  they  were 
adapted  to  its  present  condition  ;  fitted  to  secure  its  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  liberty ;  and  reatinf; 
upon  safe  grounds,  that  it  was  not  witie  to  change  them.  Always 
decided  and  firm  as  a.  politician,  ha  was  at  no  time  intemperate  or 
intolerant;  nor  waa  he  of  any  party  in  his  friendship/!,  or  in  his  of- 
fice. His  unanimous  re-appointment,  in  1831,  when  he  difiered 
from  the  prevailing  poity  in  opinion,  testifies  to  the  correctoass  of 
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this  observation.  And  that  which  was  done  then,  would  baTe  been 
found  true  in  any  state  of  political  feeling.  No  party  would  have 
ventured  to  break  his  hold  on  the  station  which  be  occupied ; 
which  was  not  less  that  of  office,  than  of  control  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  fellow  citizens. 

**  He  always  contemned  the  fallacy,  that  public  and  official  merit 
may  safely  be  sought,  and  public  interests  be  safely  confided,  to 
those  who  disregard  the  duties  and  obligations  of  morality  and 
justice.  He  had  an  elevated  standard,  both  for  public  and  private 
virtue ;  and  this  standard  was  erected  by  the  religious,  moral,  and 
philosophical  creed  which  he  had  adopted.  It  rested  in  the  reve- 
lation of  a  law,  as  the  source  and  test  of  virtue.  In  that  revelation 
he  had  unwavering  faith,  for  he  had  applied  to  it  every  principle  of 
legal  and  philosophical  investigation,  and  found  it  sustained  by  the 
highest  and  strongest  evidence,  amounting  to  demonstration.  '  De- 
siring to  be  himself  nothing  better,  nor  nobler  than  man,  he  was 
content  to  be  nothing  less  ;'  but  it  was  not  man  in  ruin,  but  in  his 
best  estate,  as  redeemed  by  the  blood,  and  purified  by  the  grace  of 
his  redeemer;  and  he  acted,  and  lived,  and  labored,  to  make  bis 
fellow  men  see  and  feel  their  own  interests,  in  aspiring  to  the 
same  elevation." 

The  sketches  of  Governor  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland,  both  dis- 
tinguished as  gallant  officers  of  the  revolution,  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident Calhoun,  are  all  entitled  to  especial  notice  for  tbeir 
beauty  as  literary  compositions,  and  for  tlieir  fidelity  as  his- 
torical memoirs ;  that  of  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  of  Washin^n,  is 
particularly  interesting  as  a  picture  of  female  loveliness  and 
excellence  of  an  uncommon  order.  In  the  same  volume 
we  find  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  far-seeing,  fearless, 
and  public  spirited  projector  of  the  grandest  scheme  of  inland 
water  communication  that  ever  united  distant  seas,  Mr.  James 
A.  Ba^-ard,  and  Governor  Hayne,  both  renowned  among  our 
greatest  statesmen  and  most  eloquent  orators.  Chancellor  Kent 
and  Judge  Gaston,  no  less  renowned  as  learned  jurists  and  in- 
flexible judges,  Commodores  Preble  and  Perry,  pre-eminently 
great  in  a  band  of  chosen  heroes,  Drs.  Hosack  and  Wistar,  for 
a  long  while  at  the  head  of  their  profession  in  the  two  largest 
cities  of  the  union.  But  to  the  fame  of  all  these,  there  must  be 
nobler  monuments  erected,  than  the  biographies  here  given. 
The  strange  story  of  Daniel  Boone  is  pleasantly  told,  and  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  creature  fairly  entitles  him  to  a 
place  in  the  collection  ;  but  we  confess  it  seems  a  little  dispro- 
portionate, to  allot  to  him  a  dozen  pages  or  more,  and  only  half 
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less  than  balf  ihe  number  to  Charles  Carrol,  Judge  Shippcn, 
Dwiglil,  Jnel  Barlow,  Mr,  J,  F.Cooper,  General  Warren, 
neral  Olho  Williams,  Colonel  Barber,  David  Killenbouse, 
told  others  of  ihe  same  note.  We  should  hope,  that  il  is  not  lo 
be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  it  is  more  praiseworthy  to 
desert  society,  than  to  devote  life  to  its  interests  and  advance- 
ment. After  having  made  this  remark,  it  may  seem  somewhat 
iuconsistent  in  us  to  devote  more  lime  to  him,  here ;  there  is, 
however,  in  the  fine  sketch  of  him,  contained  in  this  volume,  so 
characteristic  an  incident  of  his  early  life,  we  risk  the  charge, 
•ad  give  it  entire. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  father's  new  flettlcmeni, 
itaiothor  adventurer,  named  Bryan,  soon  made  bis  appearance,  and 
plftntt^d  himself  upon  a  beautiful  spot,  washed  on  one  side  by  a 
IffVely  mouniain  stream,  near  which  had  been  the  favorite  hunting 
Ipound  of  the  young  sportsman.  On  a  certain  evening.  Boons 
engaged  a  friend  to  meet  bim  at  this  spot,  for  tbe  purpose  of  en* 
gaging  in  a  '  fire  hunt.'  In  Lbis  wild  sport,  one  of  tbe  parties  usual- 
ly rides  through  the  forest  with  a  pine  torch  borne'  on  bigli,  which, 
shedding  a  glaring  light  through  the  gloomy  precincts,  so  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  the  deer,  that  the  other  party,  who  is  on  foot,  shootB 
the  game  between  the  eyes,  while  tbe  bewildered  animal  is  staring 
at  tbe  blaite.  Bonne's  companion  was  to  bear  the  torch,  and  ac- 
cordingly appeared  upon  the  Held  and  commenced  th>''  usual  round. 
They  bad  not  proceeded  far,  when  Boone  gave  the  concened  sig- 
nal to  keep  the  light  stationary.  The  horseman  obeyed,  and  wait- 
ed in  momentary  expectation  of  hearing  the  sharp  and  fatal  report 
of  his  friend'a  rifle.     Not  heaiing  it,  however,  ho  turned  his  horse 

_  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  delay,  when  he  saw  bis 

KHend  drop  bis  rifle,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  some  shadowy  object, 

"  Wter  bush  and  briar,  fence  and  field. 

•■  When  Boone  gave  the  signal  to  his  friend,  he  indeed  saw  the 
flame  of  the  torch  reflected  by  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes,  and  he  im- 
mediately cocked  his  gun,  and  brought  it  to  his  eye  ;  but  instead 
of  staniling  stupiflod  by  the  light,  t<i  be  shot  at,  the  supposed  fawn 
wheeled  precipitately  and  fled.  During  this  unusual  movement, 
Boone  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  flowing  folds  of  a  petticoat  —  drop- 
ped bis  rifle,  and  made  chase  after  bis  game.  So  intent  had  been 
his  interest  in  the  pursuit,  that  he  was  little  less  surprised  than  his 
new  neighbor,  Mr.  Bryan,  when  he  found  himself  standing  in  the 

^4*>i>rway,  having  driven  the  object  of  his  chase  into  her  father's 

t  tarns. 

"Boone's  embarrassment  and  surprise  may  easily  be  imagined, 
when  he  saw  the  canslemation  of  the  father,  and  the  panting  form 
of  his  beautiful  daughter,  who  bad  scarcely  turned  her  sixteenth 
-,  and  whose  lustrous  ringlets  were  flying  about  her  fac«t 
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neck,  and  palpitating  bosom,  in  the  richest  contrast  of  light  and 
shade.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  of  our  hardy  backwoodsman,  he 
became  agitated  in  his  turn  ;  with  all  the  stern  and  rugged  qualities 
of  his  nature,  he  was  taken  captive  at  first  sight  by  a  maiden's 
charms.  And  what  was  not  less  strange,  the  blushing  Hebe,  who 
had  run  into  her  father's  arms,  declaring  that  she  was  pursued  by  a 
panther,  now  perceived,  that  he  was  not  such  a  fiightful  animal,  as 
her  first  impression  in  the  dark  had  led  her  to  suppose. 

'*  Indeed,  Boone  was  at  this  time  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful 
vigor ;  his  person  straight  and  well  proportioned  —  countenance 
manly  and  prepossessing,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
presenting  such  a  hero  to  the  eye  of  the  unsophisticated  girl,  as 
her  imagination  was  likely  to  create  in  that  remote  and  secluded 
scene.  In  short  they  loved  mutually,  and  Miss  Rebecca  Bryan,  in 
a  very  short  time,  became  Mrs.  Boone." 

This  event  took  place  in  1768.  His  adventurous  spirit  soon 
moved  him  to  direct  his  steps  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  to 
rove  amidst  the  wilds  of  those  regions,  patiently  and  courage- 
ously enduring  all  the  privations,  hardships,  and  toils,  attendant 
upon  such  a  life.  Five  years  after,  when  he  had  found  a  spot 
which  pleased  him  for  a  home,  he  returned  to  his  former  resi- 
dence for  Mrs.  Boone,  who  trusted  herself  to  his  protection,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  wilderness.  The  chosen  spot  was  near 
the  river  Kentucky,  then  so  completely  desolate,  that  Mrs. 
Boone  and  her  daughter  were  the  first  of  her  race  and  sex  that 
had  ever  stood  upon  its  banks.  In  such  a  solitude,  their  only 
solace  must  have  been  the  society  of  each  other,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  so  long  as  he  had  that  of  his  wife,  he  wanted  no  other. 
She  shared  his  hardships  and  sympathised  in  his  tastes;  when  in 
a  few  years  Kentucky  had  become  too  crowded,  and  he  needed 
more  elbow-room,  they  sought  together  another  wilderness  in  the 
"  far  west."  But  at  length  the  wilderness  became  too  solitary, 
even  for  this  lover  of  the  desert;  in  18  J  3,  the  companion  of  liis 
life  was  removed  from  him  to  another  world,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  lonely  abode,  and  seek  comfort  in  his  affliction 
in  the  family  of  his  son,  with  whom  he  spent  his  few  remaining 
years,  occasionally  amusing  himself  with  his  favorite  trapping, 
until  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  1818,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  sketches  in  the  third  volume,  is  that 
of  John  Dickinson,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, and  the  Letters  of  Fabius  in  Defence  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  few  patriots,  for  such  he  un- 
questionably was,  who  opposed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
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in  tlie  discussion  in  congress,  previous  to  July  4,  1776,  The 
auibur,  b_v  liis  whole  after  course  of  life,  shows  most  salisracto- 
rily  that  Mr.  Dickinson  was  induced  neither  by  personal  Tears, 
nor  bope  of  reward,  to  lake  ibe  pari  he  did,  but  entirely  from  a 
belief  "  that  it  was  a  premature  measure,  and  tbai  the  country 
was  not  prepared  to  sustain  it."  He  is  one  of  the  men  that 
ought  lo  be  reproduced,  and  we  therefore  present  him  to  our 
readers  in  the  language  of  his  biographer.  "  Mr.  Dickinson 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  most  disiin finished  men  of  the 
age  in  which  be  lived.  Whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
parlictpalion  in  producing  tbe  revoliitionnry  war,  and  in  urging  it 
to  a  prosperous  termination,  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  di- 
rected his  path,  tbe  inflexible  spirit  with  which  he  adhered  to 
the  cause  amidst  the  numerous  discouragements  which  beset 
his  career,  the  lustre  which  his  admirable  compositions  shed 
upoD  bis  country,  bis  accomplishtnenls  as  a  scholar,  the  purity 
of  bis  character,  and  his  elevation  as  an  orator  and  statesman, 
an  exalted  station  must  be  as.tiLcned  Lo  bim  in  tbe  highest  rank  of 
our  illustrious  countrymen.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  his  labors 
as  an  author  that  his  greatest  merit  consists.  His  writings  are 
conspicuous  for  energy,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity  of  style,  and 
often  rise  to  impassioned  eloquence.  His  sentiments  were  as 
pure  as  they  were  exalted,  and  a  rich  vein  of  benevolent  feeling 
pervades  every  production  of  his  pen.  Hia  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  teems  in  every  page.  And  in  private 
life,  he  was  conspicuous  for  tbe  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  his  veneration  for  religion."  And  next  to  his,  is 
another  choice  literary  hijou,  a  four  page  sketch  of  Francis 
Hopkinson,  a  sijrner  of  "  tbe  declaration,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
assailants  of  oppressive  power  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and 
wit,  which  no  man  ever  wielded  more  murderously.  In  1774, 
he  published  his  "Pretty  Story,"  pouring  out  a  volley  of  this 
kind  against  "the  nnju;t  and  oppressive  pretensions  ofEngland," 
and  in  defence  "  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  colonies,  which 
pamphlet  was  widely  circulated,  and  believed  to  have  had  a  pre- 
vailing influence  on  public  opinion  and  feeling.  During  the  con- 
test, be  was  never  idle  with  his  pen,  hut  seized  on  everyoccasion 
to  expose  by  argument  or  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  the  shal- 
low pretences,  the  oppressive  claims,  and  wanton  cruelties  of  the 
enemy."  There  was  one  character  in  his  wit,  which  we  cannot 
pass  unnoticed.  "  It  was  mild  and  elegant,  and  infused  cheer- 
fulaess  and  a  species  of  delicate  joy,  rather  than  mirth,  into  tbe 
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hearts  of  all  who  beard  it.  His  empire  over  the  attention  and 
passions  of  his  company  was  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
lunocence.  A  person  who  has  passed  many  delightful  hours  in 
his  society,  declares  with  pleasure,  that  he  never  heard  him  use 
a  profane  expression,  nor  utter  a  word  that  would  have  made  a 
lady  blush,  or  have  clouded  her  countenance  with  a  look  of  dis- 
approbation." One  other  great  occasion  demanded  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson's  pen,  and  this  was  the  defence  of  that  charter 
which  was  to  unite  the  states  by  a  firm  and  lasting  bond.  "  The 
History  of  a  New  Roof "  was  produced  ;  "  a  performance" 
says  the  writer  before  quoted,  **  which  for  wit,  humor,  and  good 
sense,  must  last  as  long  as  the  citizens  of  America  continue  to 
admire  and  to  be  happy  under  their  present  constitution." 

"  There  was  an  extraordinary  variety  and  versatility,"  says  the 
sketch,  "  in  the  genius  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Hopkinson.  The 
poetry,  altliougli  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  smooth  and  in  good 
taste,  and  full  of  feeling.  If  it  does  not  command  the  admiration  of 
the  critic,  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  kind.  He  was  a  musician  of  a 
high  gi'Euie  in  bis  performance  on  the  harpsicord,  and  composed 
some  songs,  which  were  well  received.  He  was  well  versed  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  philosophy,  and  chemistry.  As  asatirical 
A\Titer,  in  its  best  sense,  he  bad  no  superior  in  our  country,  and 
some  of  his  pieces  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  wits.  His  '  specimen  of  a  collegiate  examination/ 
and  his  *  letters  on  whitewashing,*  have  been  published  in  England 
as  the  productions  of  their  own  distinguished  writers." 

Such  a  man  was  Francis  Hopkinson.  This,  and  the  short  notice 
of  Judge  Shippcn,  evidently  from  the  same  pen,  are  as  beautiful 
scraps  of  biography  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  language. 

Fortunately  for  our  readers,  there  is  a  limit  which  we  cannot 
pass  ;  we  find  our  interest  in  the  work  increasing  as  we  go  on, 
and  we  should  weary  the  most  patient  of  them,  were  we  to  con- 
tinue much  longer.  This  volume  is  particularly  rich  in  matter. 
We  have  here  admirably  drawn  sketches  of  Doctors  Rush  and 
Ramsay,  of  u  great  number  of  revolutionary  officers,  of  command- 
ers in  our  navy,  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  of  great  public  bene- 
factors ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  let  our  eyes  wander  over  the 
whole  thickly  studded  vault,  it  is  better  to  fix  them  for  a  moment 
upon  two  or  three  single  stars.  We  care  not  so  much  to  wor- 
ship those  whicii  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  as  to  point  out  the 
pure  and  radiant  brightness  of  some  that  beamed  upon  our  ear- 
lier days.  Of  these,  none  shone  with  a  more  transcendant  bril- 
liancy than  Mr.  Ames  ;  it  was  our  happy  lot  to  be  near  bim,  and 
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look  upon  him  ns  otir  "  cynosure."  He  was  too  pure  a  states- 
man 10  escape  abuse,  »nd,too  d is iiite rested  a  patriot  in  Ije  believed 
honest  by  demagogues.  We  cannol  refrain  from  again  express- 
ing our  admiration  of  the  independence  of  the  conductors  of  ihe 
National  Gallery,  for  daring  to  do  justice  to  men  who  have  been 
misunderstood  and  reviled  as  lie  lias;  strange,  iliai  a  man  in 
whose  breast  love  of  country  was  more  than  a  sentimeul  —  a 
burning  passion —  should  have  been  charged  with  undue  aitach- 
inent  to  a  lureign  land  ;  that  one  who  would  have  surrendered 
tile  at  any  moment  to  preserve  our  republican  inslituiions,  should 
have  been  charged  with  a  hankering  after  monarchy.  This 
man  was  Fisher  Ames,  and  the^e  facts  are  proved  by  the  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  his  bosom  friends  which  lime  has 
brought  to  light,  and  so  he  is  portrayed  by  his  able  biographer. 
It  would  he  unjust  to  compare  the  short  sketch  here  given  of  him 
with  the  more  elaborate  and  elegant  memoir  by  Doctor  Kirk- 
land,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  that 
gentleman's  classic  pen.  The  name  that  follows  that  of  Mr. 
Ames,  in  tills  volume,  is  Rufus  King,  and  it  could  not  have  a 
more  appropriate  place;  they  were  fast,  unchanging,  unsuspect- 
ing friends,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  each  other's  confidence. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  questions  upon  which  their  opinions 
differed,  but  they  were  nevertheless  friends ;  honest  men  and 
true,  are  not  suspicious  of  base  motives  in  others  ;  these  men 
could  have  looked  into  each  other's  hearts,  and  then  looked  at 
each  oiher  full  in  the  face ;  and  now  that  the  country  has  looked 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  both,  they  have  both  sunk  deep  into  th« 
hearts  of  their  country. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  which  recently  appeared, 
after  an  intermission  of  two  years  in  the  publication,  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  any  of  the  preceding.  In  addition  to  the 
lives  of  the  first  and  second  president  Adams,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken,  we  have  an  excellent  one  of  Samuel  Adams, 
"the  proscribed;"  of  General  Charles  Colesworth  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  whose  glory  is  recorded  on  many  a  page  of 
our  history:  he  was  among  the  noblest  of  the  noble  spirits  of 
our  heroic  age,  and  we  cannot  pass  him  by  without  a  short 
transcript  from  the  beautiful  sketch  here  given  of  him : 

"  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  one  of  that  race  or 
order  of  men,  who  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  in  South 
Carolina.  He  lived  at  that  fortunate  period,  when  a  classical  and 
highly  ■finished  education  was  deemed  indlspensalile,  not  only  for 
him  who  had  his  own  fortune  to  build  up,  hut  also  for  him  who 
had  a  fortune  to  spend.  The  direct  trade  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  province,  created  by  the  valuable  staple  product! 
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f  f  rice  and  indigo,  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina  to  scud  their  sons  to  England,  with  remarkable  facility. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  population  and  extent  of  territory,  the 
number  of  her  young  men  educated  in  the  English  universities  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  of  the  colonies.  Thus,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  our  disputes  with  the  mother  country,  she  pos- 
sessed a  band  of  learned,  intelligent,  and  accomplished  gentlemen, 
fit  either  for  the  council  or  the  field,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  gave  that  high  tone  to  pub- 
lic sentiment,  which  mainly  contributed  to  bear  the  people  trium- 
phant through  that  terrible  period,  which  was  truly  and  emphati- 
cally said  to  have  '  tried  men's  souls.'     Among  those  patriotic  men, 

the  subject  of  this  memoir  stood  in  the  very  first  rank 

"If  the  eye,  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  be  the  mirror  of  the 
soul,  in  his  might  have  been  clearly  read  courage,  benevolence,  ho- 
nor, truth ;  and  indeed  all  these  were  predominate  qualities,  illus- 
trated in  him.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  acknowledged  gallantry  of 
spirit  —  his  disdain  of  all  selfish,  narrow,  and  dishonorable  con- 
duct—  his  public  and  private  munificence  —  his  readiness  at  all 
times  to  maintain  the  common  weal,  and  those  great  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  for  which  he  had  fought  and  suffered  so  much, 
endeared  him  to  all  men  ;  and  during  the  bitter  conflicts  of  party, 
like  the  bright  impenetrable  helmet  of  Minerva,  preserved,  his  head 
from  every  hostile  touch" 

We  have  already  named,  as  presiding  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  two  of  the  greatest  and  purest  men 
our  country  has  produced;  we  have  here  a  third,  altogether 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  ranked  with  them,  and  higher 
praise  we  could  not  bestow  upon  him  :  this  man  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ellsworth.  The  sketch  of  his  character,  in  this  volume,  is 
not  what  it  should  be  ;  but  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  his  great  intellectual  powers  and  his  uncommon 
moral  integrity,  and  in  our  degenerate  times  no  opportunity 
must  be  lost,  of  recurring  to  the  models  of  patriotism  presented 
in  the  history  of  our  nobler  age : 

"  *  The  structure  of  his  mind,*  says  his  biographer,  '  was  lofty 
and  well  balanced.  His  eloquence  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  rea- 
soning power.  It  aimed  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  convince.  It  has 
been  pronounced  deficient  in  the  graces  of  imagination.  But  the 
devotion  with  which  he  embraced  that  majestic  and  severe  science, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  man  in  his  capacity  of  *  impeding  or 
being  impeded,*  which  demands  dexterity  to  untwist  the  spider 
web  of  invention,  strength  to  strike  and  wisdom  to  arrest  those 
ideas  of  justice,  which  come  *  only  as  the  lightning  flash  amid  the 
storm  of  human  passions,*  scarcely  comports  with  the  play  of  fancy  or 
the  luxury  of  leisure.     The  department  of  imagination  was,  there* 
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fore,  in  him  unciikivated.  Though  accustomed,  like  the  laborer, 
W  split  the  '  unwedgeahle  and  knotty  oak,'  he  could  nrtt  sloop  to 
trim  the  vine  or  to  train  the  flower.  In  his  mind,  the  seniimeni  of 
ihe  beautiful  was  overpowered  by  combinations  derived  from  the 
useful  and  the  just.  But  xho  trvth  that  philosophy  seeks,  and  the 
failh  that  Christianity  imposes,  held  ever  their  high  places  in  his 
soul. 

"  We  perceive  in  him  a  predominance  of  those  viitues  which 
give  permanence  to  republics,  indefatigable  industry,  opposition  to 
luxury  and  extravagance,  contempt  of  show  and  pretension,  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  respect  for  men  of  degree,  love  of  country,  and  fear 
of  God.  His  was  the  intellectual  aod  moral  power,  that  would 
have  arrested  beterogeneoua  and  fluctuating  paviicles,  and  settled 
them  into  order  and  durability." 

Then  foitowa  some  fine  sketches  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, eminently  distinenished  as  a  scholar,  orator,  statesman, 
and  diplomate,  and  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  country 
for  his  important  services  in  extending  its  boundaries  lo  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  for  the  aid  he  afforded  in  proving  the  practica- 
bleness  ofits  iiavig:nlion  by  steam;  and  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  pre- 
sent governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  unites  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  the  rare  qualities  of  the  profound  scholar  and  the  great 
statesman  ;  and  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  is  another  proof 
that  the  highest  literary  attainments  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  other  subjects  of  a  very  different 
nature.  To  these  are  added,  interesting  notices  of  John  Rut- 
ledge,  the  eloquent  orator  of  South  Carolina;  of  Henry  Lau- 
rens, the  eminent  merchant  of  the  same  state,  no  less  dear  to 
his  country  for  the  proofs  of  his  fidelity  to  her  during  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  tower  of  London,  than  for  his  services  in  presi- 
ding over  her  councils;  of  the  brave  Montgomery ;  tlie  intrepid 
General  G.  R.  Clark;  the  high  minded  Habersham  ;  of  Lutlier 
Martin,  the  great  jurisconsult  of  Maryland  ;  and  of  John 
Randolph,  the  brilliant  Virginia  orator.  For  a  great  number  of 
others  no  less  eminent,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself ;  our  ob- 
ject has  been  primarily  lo  direct  aiienlion  to  it  as  a  production  of 
great  importance  to  literature  and  the  arts,  and  point  out  some 
few  of  the  most  striking  of  its  generally  well  drawn  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  our  great  men. 

Professional  and  general  science  and  letters  in  like  manner 
present  their  successful  votaries  to  this  temple  of  fame,  to  re- 
ceive their  laurels —  sprigs  of  asclepias  are  handed  lo  Docinra 
Physic  and  Francis,  and  places  assigned  to  them  by  the  side  of 
Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  the  founders  of 
the  medical  school  of  Salernum.     Say  sits  down  by  the  side  of 
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Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  and  Linnaeus,  and  Cavier — and  Bowdiich 
becomes  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  new  constellation 
La  Place. 

We  have  named  but  a  few  only,  of  the  long  list  of  distinguish- 
ed Americans,  whose  portraits  are  delineated,  and  whose  lives 
are  sketched  in  the  volumes  we  have  been  examining  ;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  notice  all ;  our  great  aim  was  to  call  at- 
tention chiefly  to  those,  who  remain  to  us  only  in  the  influenee 
which  their  illustrious  deeds  and  characters  have  had  upon  their 
own,  and  are  to  have  upon  all  future  ages.  We  have  said  bat 
little,  therefore,  of  many  individuals,  who  occupy  a  large  place 
in  our  country's  annals.  Had  the  field  been  less  immense,  we 
could  have  gathered  from  it  a  richer  harvest,  wiih  comparatively 
little  labor  to  ourselves,  and  far  more  satisfaction  to  our  readers. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  too  much  time  and  space  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  work  that  we  have  had  under  review, 
but  it  can  only  appear  so  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  im- 
portance and  value.  Beside  its  great  excellence  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  admirably  designed  to  cherish  in  our  yonth  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  American  patriotism,  to  lead  them  to  reflect  on 
the  generous  devotedness  of  the  men,  who  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  resist  oppression,  and  then  crowned  their  la- 
bors, by  securing  union  and  strength  to  the  country  to  which 
they  had  given  freedom.  In  this  view,  we  acknowledge  that 
the  object  is  but  partially  accomplished;  there  is  many  a  niche  in 
our  temple  of  honor,  which  remains  to  be  filled,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  conductors  of  the  work  will  perceive  and  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  it  is  evident  that  none  could  better  eflB^t  so 
desirable  an  object. 

We  close  niih  again  referring  to  the  suggestion  with  which 
we  becran.  Fifty  years  aero,  within  a  few  days,  the  American 
people  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  solemn  compart  to 
form  but  one  nation.  Washington,  in  consentincr  to  be  placed 
at  its  head,  gave  the  strongest  possible  guaranty,  that  the  com* 
pact  could  be  carried  into  successful  execution:  his  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was,  in  other  words,  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  who  had  formed  it  and  received 
it  as  the  charter  of  their  union.  This  solemn  ceremony  took 
place  in  our  own  good  city.  IjCt  any  one  who  would  judge 
rierhtly  of  the  blessinc:s  which  have  flowed  from  this  mazna 
charta^  and  the  happy  union  established  by  it,  call  to  mind  what 
New  York  and  our  country  then  were,  and  then  look,  and  see 
what  New  York  and  our  country  now  are. 
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L»T.  V. — Select  MinoT  Poems,  trajulated  Jrom  ike  German  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  with  notes,  bij  John  S.  Dwight.  Bos- 
ton: 1839.     HiUiard,  Gray,  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  4-39. 

Thb  German,  of  sll  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  is 
(be  most  favorable  to  poetic  composition.  Its  noble  aod  beau- 
tiful structure  may  be  almost  said  to  lend  a  new  charm  to  the 
wonderful  conceptions  of  Shakspeare's  mind  ;  and  llie  sublime 
tboua;bts  of  Milton  may  be  recast  in  this  mould,  without  losing 
any  of  their  original  grandeur.  But  great  as  are  its  facilities 
for  the  creations  of  the  epic  and  dramalic  muse,  it  is  in  tbe  lyric 
thai  it  displays  beauties  which  distinguish  it  from  all  languages. 
Rich  in  rhymes,  adapting  itself  to  every  measure  ;  susceptible 
of  the  most  graceful  and  various  inversions  and  combinations  ; 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  world  might  wish  that  it  had  been 
fais  molber  tongue.  Unlike  our  own  strongly  expressive,  (bough 
indexible  language,  it  seems  to  invite  to  versification ;  and 
whereas,  in  English,  poetry  is  made,  in  German,  it  appears  to 
make  itself.  The  great  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  universally  known.  The 
historic  compositions  of  the  one,  and  the  romances  of  the  other, 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and  translations  of  Egmoni,  Maria 
Smart,  Don  Carlos,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  others,  have  from  time 
lo  time  enriched  onr  dramatic  literature.  The  translation  of 
their  lyric  poems  presented  a  more  difficult,  yet  not  less  desira- 
ble labor ;  difficult,  because  tiie  English  language  is  not  always 
suited  to  their  measures,  rhymes,  words,  and  thoughts  ;  and  desi- 
rable, in  that  they  are  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  than  any  of  their  other  productions. 

Poetry  fills  in  the  world  uf  thought  the  same  place  as  dowers 
in  the  physical  universe.  Every  clime  has  its  own  peculiar 
plants ;  the  brilliant  productions  of  llie  tropic  refuse  to  bloom 
amidsl  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  bleak  north,  while  the  pale  and 
modest  flowers  of  that  region  will  droop  and  dip  in  a  more  luxu- 
riant soil,  and  beneath  a  warmer  sky.  But  in  the  herbal,  the 
splendid  cactus,  and  the  meek  violet  which  unfolds  itself  in  the 
brief  Siberian  summer,  may  alike  be  preserved;  and  though  the 
hues  of  the  one,  and  the  scented  breath  of  the  other,  are  lost  in 
the  process,  yet  ihey  retain  enough  of  their  form  and  color  to 
reveal  their  nature  lo  those  who  otherwise  would  scarcely  have 
been  aware  of  their  existence.  The  universal  mind  has  likewise 
its  clime  and  soil ;  the  spirits  of  the  south  and  of  the  north  are 
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as  unlike  as  the  flowers  of  the  torrid  and  of  the  frigid  zones  ;  but 
in  the  same  manner  their  thoughts,  originally  moulded  in  diflfer- 
ent  languages,  may  be  made  known  to  each  other,  though  with  the 
loss  of  much  of  their  own  freshness  and  beauty.  Translations 
are,  after  all,  but  pressed  flowers ;  yet  they  may  unfold  to  us 
much  that  is  new  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  they  may  create  in  us  a  desire  to  visit  the  re- 
gions whence  they  came,  and  there  to  pluck  the  blossoms  for 
ourselves. 

Of  such  flowers,  Mr.  Dwight  has  here  presented  us  with  a  rich 
and  beautiful  bouquet.  Among  a  number  of  smooth  and  flowing 
versions,  our  attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  new  one  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Bell,"  the  finest  lyric  existing  in  any  modern  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  the  happiest  of  Schiller's  compositions.  Mag- 
nificent as  are  his  dramas,  we  think  that  they  contain  nothing  more 
unique,  more  faultless,  than  this  beautiful  poem  of  human  life, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  The  helpless  infant,  *^  borne 
in  the  arms  of  slumber  mild,"  the  wayward  boy,  the  lover,  the  hus- 
band, and  the  father,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  are  all  drawn 
therein  with  a  master  hand.  The  future  and  the  past,  the  bright 
hopes  and  confidence  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of  age  are 
vividly  contrasted  with  each  other,  yet  so  as  to  remind  us  that 
each  in  its  time  is  equally  natural  and  necessary ;  and  the  dreams 
and  realities,  the  promise  and  fulfilment,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
a  whole  existence,  are  embodied  in  verse  which  surely  promises 
to  be  immortal.  The  measure,  too,  varies  constantly  with  the 
scenes  described,  as  the  tones  of  the  bell  itself  changing  express 
the  nature  of  the  event  which  calls  them  forth.  It  first  relates 
to  us,  in  a  soft  and  slow  cadence,  the  birth  of  the  child,  his 
growth,  his  wanderings,  his  return  to  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
his  love.  The  measure  becomes  more  brisk  and  animated  as  it 
tells  us  of  the  joyous  peal  of  the  wedding  bells,  and  as  the  cares 
of  married  life,  the  farmer's  toil,  and  the  untiring  industry  of  the 
thrifty  housewife,  succeed  to  the  dream  of  youthful  love. 

**  The  passion  is  fled, 

Yet  love  must  endure  ; 

The  blossom  is  dead. 

The  fruit  must  mature  ; 

The  husband  must  forth 

Into  bustling  life, 

Into  labor  and  strife  ; 

He  must  plant,  he  must  reap. 

He  must  gather  and  keep  ; 
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Must  dare  all,  and  bear  all. 

And  let  no  drop  fall ; 
Must  plot  and  contrive, 
A  fortune  to  hive. 
So  rivers  of  plenty  How  into  tis  hand. 
His  barns  are  o'er  crammed  with  the  I'niita  of  the  land  ; 
Hia  rooms  are  made  wide,  his  dwellings  expand. 

And.  busily  moving. 

The  modest  young  wife, 

The  mother  bo  loving. 

With  her  children,  all  life. 

Looks  round  over  all. 

In  her  circle  bo  small. 

Teaching  the  girls. 

And  warning  the  boys. 

The  quarrelsome  churls ; 

While  her  band  she  employs 

Increasing  the  gains 

With  her  orderly  pains. 
Neat,  savory  chests,  with  her  treasures  are  full, 
The  snowy  white  cotton,  the  soil  glossy  wool ; 
And  she    smooths  the  bright  skeins,  while  the  spindle  ia 

turning  ; 
Thus  with  taste  and  with  beauty,  her  labor  adorning." 

Tbe  scene  of  the  conflagration,  is  described  by  a  number  of 
short  quick  lines,  which  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
like  the  ringing  strokes  of  the  fire  bell  ;  and  these  apain  change 
to  the  slow,  heavy,  funeral  toll,  as  we  listen  to  the  dirge  of  the 
fcparted  wife  and  mother. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  the  wife,  the  dearest, 
"Tis  the  mother,  ever  nearest ; 
Night's  dark  king,  with  eager  hand, 
Tore  her  from  his  warm  embrace  ; 

From  her  childrens'  blooming  band, 

From  each  loving,  trusting  face. 
Each  sweet  babo,  upon  her  breast. 
With  fond  love  she  had  carressed. 
Ah  !  now  home's  endearing  band 

Is  dissolved  forever  there  ; 

She,  hath  fled  to  shadow  land  — 
She,  whose  sunny  smile  did  cheer; 
Vanished  her  benignant  fece. 
Vanished  from  the  earth  forever  j 
Stranger's  form  may  till  her  place. 

Love  may  never  warm  it  — never!" 
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This  beautiful  conception  has  inspired  two  kindred  nunds 
with  ideas  scarcely  less  beautiful.  The  sister  arts  of  munc  and 
of  design,  have  translated  it,  each  into  her  respective  language ; 
and  who  can  look  at  the  masterly  illustrations  of  Retxscb,  or  liir 
ten  to  the  full,  rich  melody  of  Romberg,  without  wishing  ear- 
nestly, almost  painfully,  that  Schiller  might  have  the  bappinea 
of  knowing  that  his  spirit  has  been  thus  echoed,  thus  reflected  ? 

But  this  volume  contains  many  others  which  merit  equally  oar 
attention.  We  were  glad  to  find  there  our  old  favorites,  the 
Dignity  of  Woman,  the  Sehnsucht,  and  the  Ideal,  looking  so 
well  in  their  new  dress.  There  is  also  a  good  translation  of  that 
exquisite  poem,  'Uhe  Artist,^' in  which  Schiller  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  art,  from  its  rude  origin,  to  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment, and  tells  us  how  the  imitation  of  real,  lead  to  the  creation 
of  ideal  beauty,  till  it  became  something  more  than  nature — the 
embodiment  of  all  tliat  is  exalted  in  the  soul  of  man,  with  all 
that  is  lovely  in  the  external  world.  He  calls  art,  Urania,  the 
benevolent  genius,  who,  when  man  was  forsaken  by  all  (he  im- 
mortals, still  lingered  around  his  path,  to 

"  Paint  in  loveliest,  fascinating  light, 
Elysium  on  his  prison  wall  ;*' 

and  concludes,  by  thus  addressing  her  children : 

"  O'er  all  the  thousand  winding  ways. 

Of  rich  variety. 
Meet  ye  at  last  with  glad  embrace 

Round  the  high  throne  of  unity  ! 
As  into  seven  sot\er  hues 

Shivers  the  silvery  beam  of  light ; 
As  all  the  seven  rainbow  hues 

Bun  back  into  the  dazzling  white; 
So  round  the  swimming  eyes  of  youtfa« 

With  all  your  glancing  witcheries  play ; 
So  flow  into  one  bond  of  truth. 

Into  one  stream  of  perfect  day.'* 

We  have  given  specimens  of  the  translations  of  tbese  poems, 
because  they  seemed  to  us  more  happily  selected,  and  better  ex- 
ecuted than  any  of  the  others.  That  of  the  bell  especially  de- 
serves commendation :  it  preserves>  in  a  great  degree,  both  the 
meaning  and  the  measare  of  the  oricinaL  Another  vercioo  of 
the  same,  bv  an  eiecrant  schcJar  of  Boston,  exhibits  creat  skill  in 
its  periecdy  successfiil  adaptmtioo.  in  Imngvaflre  and  measme,  to 
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the  music  composed  by  Romberg,  for  the  Glocke  Lied, 
last  is  not  found  in  the  collection. 

We  caanol  say  as  much  for  the  translations  from  Goethe, 
given  us  in  this  volume.  We  are  aware  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  his  poems  into  English,  without  destroying 
the  gracefulness  which  forms  iheir  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Yet  we  have  seen  much  belter  versions  of  some  of  them,  than 
these.  The  best  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  "  Vanitas  !  vanitatum 
vanitas  !"  a  song,  which  expresses  in  a  few  stanzas  the  amount 
of  Goethe's  philosophy,  —  a  philosophy  admirably  illustrated 
by  his  life.     Well  might  he  have  said  of  himself, 

■'  Ich  hab'  mein  Sach  auf  Nichts  geatellt, 
luchhe  I 
Drum  ist'B  an  wohl  mir  in  der  Welt, 
luchhe  !" 
Goethe  was  no  lover  of  men  ;  though  he  took  a  good-hu- 
mored view  of  their  foibles,  and  contented    himself  with  laugh- 
ing, or  sometimes  with  sneering  at  them.     Faust  lacks  the  bit- 
terness of  Manfred,  hut   they  differ  in   this  only,  that  the  one 
breathes  of  indiflerence,  the  other  of  hatred.     He  was  satisfied 
with  the  world,  because  it  had  placed  him  on  its  highest  throne, 
and  paid  him  the  homage  which  he  demanded  :  but  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  infiuence   of  unjust  ridicule,  or  unde- 
served censure,  he  would  have  become  the  most  implacable  of 
misanthropes,  a  very  Byron. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Dwighl's  translations,  we  think  that  he 
has  been  least  successful  in  tlie  two  gems  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion, vii. :  the  "  Neue  Liebe,  iieuesLeben,"  and  the  "  Blamlein 
wunderschon,"  of  which  the  first  appears  to  us  very  stiff,  and  the 
second  very  inaccurate.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  excellent 
translations  of  both  of  these  poems,  one  of  which  we  shall  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Dwight's  version,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  first  the  unpublished  version : 

"NEW  LIFE,  NEW  LIFE. 

Heart,  my  heart,  what  late  befell  thee  J 
What  oppreosea  thee  so  sore  % 
What  unwonted  pulsea  awell  thee  t 
Strange  1  I  know  thee  now  no  more. 
Gone  's  the  joy,  which  theo  dehghted. 
Gone  'a  the  grief,  which  thee  benighted. 
Gone  thy  cheerful,  active  mind  — 
Whence,  ah,  whence  'a  the  change  I  find  T 
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Does  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
And  that  lovely  graceful  form, 
That  sweet  mien  of  truth  and  duty, 
Chain  thee  with  resistless  arm  1 
Finding  that  I  'm  spell-bound  nigh  her, 
Would  I  man  myself  and  fly  her, 
My  steps,  resisted  all  in  vain, 
To  her  presence  lead  again. 

With  this  little  magic  fetter, 
Which  no  earthly  force  can  part, 
Spite  my  struggles  not  to  let  her, 
Has  this  fairy  bound  my  heait ; 
In  her  circle  sylph-enchanted, 
I  must  ever  captive  be. 
Ah  !  what  change  to  me,  unwonted, 
Love,  sweet  Love,  oh  set  me  free  !" 

Mr.  Dwight's  version : 

Heart,  my  heart,  O  why  this  sadness  1 

What  doth  weigh  in  thee  so  sore  1 
Changed  so  from  thy  wonted  gladness. 

That  I  scarcely  know  thee  more. 
Gone  is  all  which  thou  held  dearest, 
Gone  the  care  which  thou  kept  nearest. 

Gone  thy  toils  and  after-bliss, 
Ah !   how  could  *st  come  to  this  I 

Binds  thee  here  her  bloom  so  youthful  — 

That  divine  and  lovely  form,  — 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthful, 

With  its  all-subduing  charm  1 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her. 
If  I  man  myself  and  flee  her. 

In  a  moment  more,  alack  1 
Straight  to  her  I  hie  me  back. 

She  with  magic  net  enfolds  me, 

That  defies  my  utmost  skill ; 
Lovely,  wanton  maid  —  she  holds  me  — 

Holds  me  fast,  against  my  will. 
In  her  magic  ring,  who  finds  him, 
After  all  her  ways  must  mind  him. 

Ah  !  how  great  the  change  to  me ! 
Love,  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free  ! 

The  former  has  certainly  the  merit  of  the  strictest  fidelity,  and 
yet  preserves  all  the  nliivet6  and  simplicity  of  the  origina]. 
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We  would  gladly  give  here  ihe  translation  of  the  "Flow'ret 
wondrous  fair,"  liad  we  Epace  for  its  insertion. 

Some  of  the  others  are  much  belter,  —  among  them  the  Wan- 
derer, the  Magician's  Apprentice,  and  the  Metamorphosis  of  the 
Plants.  We  cannot,  however,  compljiin  of  the  selection,  as  it 
comprises  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Goethe's  lighter  produc- 
tions; and,  first  among  the  ballads,  as  it  should  be,  is  Mignon's 
Longing.  What  can  we  say  of  it.  Is  it  not  above  ail  praise  ? 
Not  so,  the  Iransliilion. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  arc  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dwight, 
both  for  his  design,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  execu- 
ted. He  says  truly  of  these  lighter  pieces,  that  "  they  are  the 
most  genuine  things  the  poet  does;  and  if  they  win  you  to  their 
mood,  and  haunt  you  long,  you  feel  that  you  know  him."  A 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  two  greatest  bards  of  Germany, 
would  not  fail  to  influence  most  favorably  the  literature,  and  es- 
pecially the  poetry  of  the  day. 

From  the  specimens  in  this  volume,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, we  may  learn  enough  of  these  great  spirits,  to  insti- 
tute some  comparison  between  them,  or  at  least  we  may  infer 
that  their  lives,  and  the  results  of  those  lives,  differed  widely 
and  essentially.  Goethe  lived  in  the  open  air,  in  his  garden,  in 
constant  communion  with  all  that  is  bright  and  lovely  in  nature  ; 
while  Schiller,  in  his  hours  of  composition,  secluded  himself 
even  from  the  light  of  day.  Goethe  derived  his  inspiration 
from  the  world  around  him,  from  flowers,  the  summer  sky,  or 
the  smile  of  beauty;  Scliiller  found  his,  in  the  workings  of  his 
own  restless  brain.  Hence,  their  difl'crence  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them.  Goethe's  pieces  are 
generally  suggested  by  something  which  he  has  seen,  heard,  en- 
joyed, or  suffered.  Schiller's  have  a  far  less  personal  bearing, 
and  the  theme  is  more  frequently  borrowed  from  history,  mytho- 
logy, or  the  legends  of  his  own  country.  Goethe  describes  and 
analyses  his  own  feelings  with  the  coolness  and  minuteness  of 
an  anatomist;  Schiller  is  carried  away  by  what  he  knows  to  be 
the  feelings  of  others.  Goethe  was  an  artist;  Schiller,  an  en- 
thusiast. Goethe  wrote  partly  for  fame,  partly  for  the  pleasure 
of  writing;  Schiller  for  the  love  of  his  art.  His  pages  glow 
with  impassioned  feeling ;  those  of  Goethe  teem  with  beautiful 
and  ingenious  conceits.  He  gives  us  his  thoughts  in  their  most 
concentrated  form,  while  Goethe  has  the  art  of  amplifying  his, 
and  of  displaying  them  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
The  one  pours  forth  his  whole  soul,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrent,  the 
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other  measures  his  out  slowly,  drop  by  drop.  Goethe^  however, 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  received  impressions,  attained  a  wider  range  of  thought 
thau  Schiller,  and  though  he  has  neither  his  intensity  nor  his 
power,  yet  in  variety  of  style,  in  playfulness,  in  flexibility  of 
mind,  he  is  far  his  superior.  Schiller  could  rarely  unbend  to 
sportiveness,  and  though  we  may  here  and  there  catch  glimpiei 
of  a  gayer  mood,  the  smile  passes  in  a  moment  away,  as  if  it 
feared  to  disturb  the  repose  of  those  majestic  features.  Goethe, 
though  endowed  with  a  more  joyous  temperament,  had  likewise 
his  melancholy  moments,  and  some  of  his  poems  were  obvious- 
ly written  under  the  influence  of  great  depression ;  but  Schiller's 
sadness  is  of  a  more  noble  character.  He  mourns  the  crimes 
and  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men,  or  the  departed  glories  of 
bis  own  soul ;  while  the  subject  of  Goethe's  lament  is  general- 
ly the  absence,  the  cruelty,  or  the  loss  of  one  of  his  thoosand 
loves.  In  this  respect,  his  writings  betray  an  unpardonable 
levity,  and  an  entire  misappreciation  of  that  sentiment  which 
Schiller  looked  upon  as  the  beacon  star  of  life,  but  which  was, 
for  him,  the  amusement  of  an  bour^  and  the  regret  of  a  day. 

We  know  not  to  which  of  the  two,  posterity  will  award  the 
palm.  Goethe,  as  having  occupied  the  largest  space,  was,  du- 
ring his  life  time,  placed  first  in  rank ;  perhaps  a  wiser  age  will 
reverse  this  decision.  The  children  of  another  generation  will 
see,  that  though  Goethe  was  possessed  of  a  more  extended  and 
universal  intelligence,  Schiller's  was  the  nobler  and  higher  na- 
ture. The  one  loved  to  hover  amidst  the  sweets  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise ;  the  flight  of  the  other,  was  ever  upwards.  The  ideal 
of  Goethe  was  an  earth-born  being ;  that  of  Schiller,  was  a 
spirit  of  heaven.  The  one  is  a  throned  giant,  who,  from  hu 
commanding  eminence,  can  stoop  occasionally  to  the  follies  and 
vices  of  men ;  while  the  other,  resembles  a  colossal  statue, 
placed  in  a  lofty  niche,  whence  it  observes  the  movements,  and 
hears  the  voice  of  the  multitude  below,  but  cannot  descend  to 
sully  its  purity,  by  mingling  with  them. 

In  the  royal  vault,  at  Weimar,  amidst  the  dust  of  kings  and 
princes,  repose  the  bodies  of  both ;  and,  as  in  life  they  were 
friends,  and  not  rivals,  so,  in  death,  are  they  laid  side  by  side. 
Upon  the  iron  coffin  of  each,  rests  the  poets'  sacred  crown  of 
triumph ;  but  the  laurels  of  the  one  are  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
admiration,  while  the  wreath  of  the  other  is  watered  with  the 
tears  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Which  will  survive  ? 
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Abt.  V. — ^1.  Report  ofthr.  Meetings  <^the  Brituh  Axtodatumfor 
the  Adcd'ticenenf  of  Science.  Held  at  teverai  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  183U  to  1838. 

3.  Proceeding*  of  several  Gentlemen  belon^ng  to  Boston,  Salem, 
and  Ittc  Unirerailij  of  Cambridge,  *nel  fiorembcr  ),  1(^38,  (oojb* 
tuU  on  the  expeditmcij  of  forming  on  intiiiution  to  he  catted  "  The 
American  Inxtilutum  jhr  the  Culcivntion  of  Science,"  and  jn^ 
lished  bij  order  of  the  Committee  of  Corretpondeace,  John  C. 
Warren,  Cliairmm. 

Im  1822,  some  thirty  German  naturalUis  assembled  around 
die  celebrated  Okcn,  not  less  known  for  the  accuracy  and 
elpgance  of  his  works  in  natural  hiatorv,  than  for  the  bold  theo- 
ries which  they  sometimes  cotitain.  This  small  nssociation  of 
men,  all  devoted  to  science,  all  influenced  by  the  desire  of  uni- 
ting the  numerous  stales  of  Germany  into  a  single  nation,  at  least 
in  a  scientific,  il"  not  in  a  political  point  of  view,  came  together 
at  Leipsic  Whether  Professor  Oken,  and  his  associates,  who 
most  warmly  adopted  his  ideas  from  the  beginning,  may  have 
imagined  that  liiis  fusion  of  scientific  interests  in  Germany  might 
have  a  happy  influence  upon  the  political  condition  nf  the  couth- 
try,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  our  object  to  examine.  If  the 
originator  of  this  plan  cherished  the  desire  of  consolidating  the 
small  states  of  his  country,  and  of  breaking  up  the  numerous 
frontiers,  which  give  to  ils  m«p  the  appearance  of  a  draught- 
board, he  took  care  eflectiially  to  coDceal  it,  and  to  appeal  to  his 
compalrints  only  in  their  chnracter  as  naturalists.  This  small 
body  of  men  of  science,  which  the  circular  of  Professor  Oken 
called  loj^elher  in  the  famed  aud  opulent  city  of  Leipsie,  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  society,  which  look  the  name  of  "  the 
Congress  of  Naturalists,"  and  adopted  cerlaiu  rules  for  their 
government.  The  most  distinctive  features  in  ihe  constitution 
of  the  association  were,  that  ils  chief  object  was  declared  lo  be 
to  nt)(ifd  an  opportunity  to  ihe  cultivators  of  natural  science  or 
medicine,  in  Germany,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  that  every  person  who  bad  wriiten  upon  natural 
science  or  medicine,  was  admissible  as  a  member,  aud  all  who 
were  devoted  to  either,  might  attend  ils  mpeliugs.  In  other 
respects,  its  organiiaiion  was  like  that  of  similar  associations^ 
it  had  the  usual  officers,  and  its  meetings  were  to  be  annual. 

jf,  at  the  beginning,  the  "  Congress  of  Naturalists"  bore  the 
marks  of  a  union  so  feeble  as  (o  lead  to  a  comnwn  belief,  that 
J.  viii vol..  IV.  51 
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it  would  not  long  hold  together,  so  roach  greater  was  the  afto- 
nishment,  when  it  was  soon  seen  to  develop  itself  with  great 
strength.  With  each  returning  anniversary,  the  number  of  its 
assembled  members  increased, '  and  every  year,  new  streams 
poured  their  tribute  of  facts  and  experiments  into  this  just  formed 
sea  of  science. 

In  the  number  of  its  most  celebrated  meetings,  the  roost  re- 
markable is  that  which  was  held  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1828. 
Mr.  Von  Humboldt,  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  the  most  renowned  and  most  respected  philosophers  of 
the  present  age,  had  been  elected  president  for  the  session.  The 
evening  in  wliich  he  received  the  society  at  his  house,  the  king 
and  several  members  of  the  royal  family  honored  the  meeting 
with  their  attendance.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of 
Germany,  and  the  most  celebrated  traveller  in  the  world,  was 
held  by  his  sovereign,  nor  of  the  desire  of  this  enlightened 
prince  to  favor  with  his  protection  the  progress  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  confer  honor  upon  the  men  who  cultivate  them. 

Mr.  Von  Humboldt  opened  the  congress  in  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  court,  with  a  discourse  full  of  nobleness  and 
dignity,  in  which  he  did  not  degrade  himself  with  flattering,  either 
the  assembly,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  the 
presidency,  nor  the  sovereign  power  which  was  listening  to  him 
with  a  tiiousand  ears.  We  introduce  a  short  extract  from  his 
address,  to  show  that  the  society  continued  true  to  its  original 
purpose : 

"  *  The  chief  object  of  this  assembly/  said  he,  'does  not  consist, 
as  in  other  societies,  whose  sphere  is  more  limited,  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  treatises,  or  in  innumerable  memoirs  destined  to  be 
printed  in  some  general  collection,  —  it  is  to  bring  tliose  person- 
ally together,  who  are  encashed  in  the  same  field  of  science  —  it  is 
the  immediate,  and  therefore  the  more  obvious  interchange  of  ideas, 
whether  they  present  themselves  as  f^cts,  opinions,  or  doubts.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  which  thnAvs  light  upon 
science,  adds  cheerfulness  to  life,  and  gives  patience  and  amenity 
to  manners/  " 

At  this  period  of  its  existence,  the  German  scientific  congress 
no  longer  consisted,  as  at  its  beginning,  exclusively  of  natural- 
ists and  physicians,  but  all  whose  labors  were  directed  to  the  so- 
lution of  any  question  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had  written 
upon  any  subject  therewith  connected,  had  the  right  of  mem- 
bership. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  most  again  refer  to  the 
principles  opoo  which  this  association  was  organiied,  and  gar 
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f  (hem,  if  we  can,  the  design  in  which  it  was  origin- 
tDMt,  by  Professor  Oken,  and  first  assembled  on  ihe 
i!  of  ihe  tiiy  of  Leipsic,  This  desi^l,  as  it  is  e\- 
iiii  ihe  article  of  itsconsiiiution,  of  which  we  have  given 
betance,  is  su  tinprelending  and  so  limited,  that  it  is  dilS- 
inceive,  that  it  could  have  given  birth  to  an  institution, 
a  few  years  reached  so  remarkable  a  deveiopmenl.  But 
luce  is  cast  upon  the  political  organization  of  Germany, 
iniierslood  howfriiitfulin  consequences  might  be  this  as- 
j  of  a  few  men  who,  in  the  diflerent  stales,  devoted 
iwelvcs  to  researches  of  the  same  kind.  Probably  in  no 
are  the  men  of  scieuce  so  indiscriminately  scattered 
I  every  point  of  its  surface,  and  throughout  alt  its  towns, 
nil  as  well  as  great,  as  in  Germany.  Let  any  one  call  to 
pid  the  names  best  known  in  science  and  letters  there,  and  he 
find,  that  the  men  who  bear  them,  are  dispersed  in  every 
through  its  whole  limits,  from  south  to  north,  and  from 
west.  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Goiiingen,  Munich, 
I,  Leipsic,  and  a  multitude  of  other  cities,  justly  boast  of 
r  philosophers  of  the  first  rank. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  before  the  establishment  of 
the  scientific  congress,  the  German  philosophers  of  the  difli^rent 
States  knew  each  other  by  their  writings;  but  ihey  oficner  knew 
eath  other  far  heller  by  Ihe  severe  criticisms  which  were  direct- 
ed against  each  other.  The  attempt,  therefore,  by  means  of 
bringing  together  the  persons  of  diflerent  opinions,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  explainini^  Iheir  differences,  without  having 
recourse  to  disputes,  nhusive  as  they  had  sometimes  been,  was 
surely  a  praiseworthy  undertaking.  Another  cause  coniribuied 
siill  more  powerfidly  to  change  nn  institution  so  feeble  in  its  ori- 
gin into  the  most  imposing  society,  which  until  that  time  had 
everexisted.  The  German  professors  were  accustomed  to  spend 
iheir  vacations  in  travelling,  either  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
each  other,  or  verifying  some  fact  in  natural  history,  of  recent 
nnnouncement,  or  consulting  manuscripts  or  rare  hooks,  not  to 
be  found  in  their  own  academic  library.  Thus  the  grand  object 
proposed  by  the  new  scientific  association,  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  their  wants  and  usages.  By  changing  the  place 
of  meeting  annually,  the  membei's  were  not  called  to  repeat 
iheir  visits  to  the  same  city ;  the  naturalist  saw  r11  the  great  col- 
lections in  succession,  and  could  study  them  leisurely,  and  con- 
fer with  others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  upon  doubtful 
WlDts;  and  the  geologist  had  opportunity  to  survey  the  various 
ViUf>tioiiE   of  ditlerent   regions,   iti   company  with  persons  to 
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frhom  ther  were  moft  familiar.  Dtstant  fiieDds,  who  cooU 
rarely  see  each  oilier,  made  appointments  to  meet  oo  these  occa- 
sions. Go  reaching  tlie  place  of  meeting,  thev  had  only  to 
make  themselves  knonn  at  the  door  of  the  ball  in  wliich  tbey 
met,  ani  they  were  admitted  by  tlie  simple  talisman  of  the 
name  of  a  man  of  science,  and  received  amone  the  memben 
without  needing  either  ticket  or  diploma.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  each  paid  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  incorred,  and  the 
members  separated,  to  meet  again  at  the  socceediog  anoiversary. 
On  the  catalogues  of  the  faculties  of  tlie  oniversities  of  To- 
binpren,  Leipsic,  and  Gottiucen,  the  same  name  is  Ibund  among 
the  professors  of  natural  philosophy.  It  is  the  name  of  three 
brothers,  known  in  the  learned  world  by  their  beautiful  expert* 
ments  upon  tlie  undulations  of  sound,  and  by  their  discoveries 
in  magnetism  and  electricity.  Of  nearly  the  same  age,  tbey 
came  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  uni%'ersity  at  the  same  time. 
During  their  academic  life,  their  studies  were  pursued  together ; 
in  the  vacations  titey  visited,  in  the  company  €)(  each  other,  the 
places  which  every  German  student  is  expected  to  see  before  ex- 
changing the  student^s  rap  for  tlie  beaver,  and  the  open  collar  for 
the  stiff  cravat.  On  the  traveller's  book  of  many  a  hotel  in  the 
large  cities,  and  of  many  an  humble  inn  upon  the  Harti,  and 
among  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  may  be  seen  tliese  three  names 
written  one  above  ilie  other,  or  rather  the  same  name,  thrice  in- 
scribed, on  three  successive  lines.  When  thev  had  finished 
their  studies,  these  young  men  separated  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  promising  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  annually,  in 
their  vacations.  Repairing  to  the  three  universities  which  we 
have  cited,  situated  respectively  in  Wurtemberg,  Saxon3%  and 
Hanover,  they  began,  as  is  usual  with  the  German  professors, 
by  an  exhibition  of  their  learning  and  talent,  as  private  lecturers, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  made  themselves  extensively  known,  by 
valuable  and  important  publications,  and  received  appointments 
to  regular  professorships.  Too  yonng  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  scientific  congress^  they  agreed  to  sus- 
pend their  connexion  with  it,  until  they  had  all  acquired  the 
right  to  a  seat  there,  by  their  professional  labors.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  they  determined  upon  meeting  each  other  at 
every  anniversary,  and  vihen  the  session  was  terminated  to  set 
out  togettier  upon  their  regular  annual  journe}*.  As  long  as 
the  desire  of  travelling,  during  their  vacations,  continued,  they 
were  always  punctual  at  the  meetings  of  tlie  congrcm,  but  ulieo 
tbey  had  traversed  Germany  in  postchaises  or  with  vetturimi^  as 
they  bad  formerly  done  oo  foot,  tbey  gave  op  meeting  with  the 
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Gocieiy,  wliicli  had  never  been  parlicularly  ioierpslin^  to  lliem, 
but  ihey  continued  llieir  visits  to  ench  oilier,  for  ilie  purpose  of 
prosecuting  iheir  scientific  researches.  Tlie  learned  world  is 
acquainted  witli  the  beatitiful  results  of  tliese  tneeiiugs  of  the 
brothers  Weber. 

The  forepoing  is  llie  history  of  ihe  German  scientific  congress. 
That  which  happened  to  the  three  professors,  wliotn  we  have 
taken  for  an  example,  could  not  fail  to  happen  sooner  or  later, 
to  every  man  of  science,  who  came  to  the  annual  meeting. 
Therefore  it  ou^ht  not  to  excite  surprise,  if  notwithstanding  the 
eclat  which  this  association  acquired  in  the  first  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  does  not  now  command  very  high  respect.  When  it 
had  reached  its  npogcc,  the  men  whose  whole  life  had  been  con- 
secrated to  minute  ohservHtion  of  nature,  to  patient  researches, 
to  profound  and  laborious  studies,  felt  themselves  lost  in  a  class 
of  persons  placed  between  the  amateur  and  the  real  sotifTif,  in 
that  numerous  class  designated  by  the  name  of  demi-mamit, 
who  are  the  scourge  of  scientific  societies.  Knowing  a  little  of 
vvery  thing,  in  which  there  is  no  harm,  and  believing  that  tliey 
understand  every  thing,  in  which  there  is  a  vast  deal,  these  per- 
sons at  last  drive  away  all  the  men  of  real  science,  who  could 
pardon  them  for  ihL-ir  ignorance,  but  cannot  tolerate  their  pre- 
tensions. At  the  present  time,  Ihe  identific  congreis  is  known 
among  the  aristocracy  of  German  savonta,  under  the  name  oi 
Ute  congrcu  nf  ajmlkecaria, 

if  this  decline  of  the  German  acienllfic  msociiitton  shnuld  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sciences  are  not  pursued  in  that 
country  with  as  much  vigor  as  they  were  at  its  most  flourishing 
period,  it  would  be  very  erroneous,  Tlie  society  has  ever  had 
a  very  feeble  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  researches  and 
studies  of  the  German  sawnts;  the  object  of  its  organiiatiun  is 
too  explicitly  expressed,  to  justify  an  idea  that  its  founders  ever 
had  in  view  to  stimulate  laborers  in  the  field  of  science.  In 
Germany,  a  stimulant  to  exertion  is  less  necessary  than  in  all 
other  places.  Professors  work  in  their  studies,  in  their  libraries, 
in  their  laboratories,  for  the  love  of  science,  to  demonstrate  an 
idea,  to  discover  facts  in  support  of  theories,  which  they  love  to 
introduce  into  every  thing,  and  n  little  also,  without  doubt,  for 
the  love  of  fame.  Living,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  towns, 
where  they  make  a  portion  of  the  best  society,  where  their  emo- 
luments place  them  on  a  level  with  the  richest,  glory  of  itself 
tuOices  to  excite  them  and  give  them  patience.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  young  men  who  listen  to  them  and  re- 
I  Tere  them,  imparts  a  charm  to  labor,  which  the  love  of  gain  and 
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of  distinction  can  never  give  to  it.  What  greater  pleasare  can 
the  mnn  of  science  enjoy,  than  to  collect  hondreds  of  yoaog 
men,  of  whom  he  can  make  as  many  converts  to  tbe  thcorieSi 
which  he  glories  in  having  advanced. 

The  details  into  which  we  have  entered  upon  the  German  sci- 
entific congress,  allow  us  to  omit  the  exposition  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  give,  of  the  British  Associacioo  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  We  mav  now  confine  ourselves  to 
collecting,  from  the  publications  of  the  society,  the  documents, 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  reader,  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
comparison  between  the  two  associations.  We  begin  with  an 
extract  from  Professor  Traill's  opening  address  at  their  meeting 
in  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1837,  in  which  he  gives  a  condensed 
historv  of  the  doincrs  of  the  societv,  from  its  on<7io.  After  ba- 
ving  reminded  them,  in  a  few  words,  that  tlie  British  associatioa 
was  suggested  by  that  of  the  German  saeantSj  the  speaker  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

"  In  our  moT«  united  and  higblv-favored  land,  the  facilities  of 
interct^urse  betvveen  its  roost  distant  points,  tbe  less  isolated  posi- 
tion of  our  philosophers,  unquestionably  render  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence less  dej^endent  on  such  ass<xiations,  than  in  GermaDv ;  yet  it 
has  never  K*en  doubted  that  the  personal  intercourse  of  men  en- 
gTisretl  in  similar  pursuits  is  favorable  to  tb?  procres*  of  philoso- 
phioal  iuvesti^tions,  by  the  direct  assistance  Gerived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  susrsresl ion 5  of  others,  an-i  by  tl>sterins  that  eenerous 
emulation  iu  the  search  after  truth,  which  impans  a  wkoWsome 
stimulus  to  meiital  exertion,  uhile  it  tends  to  suMxiib  the  asperities 
ocoasiouallv  engendered  bv  coctroversv.  even  in  the  abstract  sci- 
eaces.  Men  ac».ustomed  to  niee:  and  ac:  together  tor  one  great 
en.i.  nitur»^v  and  :ii>ens:b:v  in:b!be  the  s<x*:al  *T)irit  —  scientific 
jealousy  and  ;"»o:sonaI  rivalry*  are  <--"»:\ei:evl  !^y  mutual  approxima- 
tions, and  T3J:v:d::a!s  corar»->s:r!v:  :ce  ass^x-iarion.  !:Ve  nsembers  of 
the  sa!:ne  f  *nv.:y.  !eim  lo  remixr  the  rjrsuit  of  persooal  distinc- 
tion bv  an  horf St  exultation  in  whatever  re».i?n2ds  to  tbe  honor 
aax!  ce:ebn:v  ot  the  Kxtv  to  which  thev  t>eIor?. 

•  •  •  _ 

"  Tcis  instit u;i-  n  oucht  nv^:  to  t^  cor-s\iervd  as  the  riral  of  anr 
of  the  prc\ivK:>^y  exist: a ^  r'::il*^s->pii:cal  esJalvishmeet*  w<:3ch  give 
lustre  t.^  these  k:ri:.:.m^  I:,  irieev:.  rweives  commvuucatioiv  ott 
every  bracsrh  or*  s-.*.eLt.£c  iricMiry.  bti.:  :;  pn:teNS<?s  to  pabtiab  iwoe 
of  tbe  r.JLTre-'.us  oi  rtr.ruti.rs  wl  k-h  hive  c^.vez  ris**  to  the  iccer- 
est;-*:  ir.j.  irr.r.Atevi  vt.>vr-.i5j>::r.>  ;a  :ts  viife-e=t  se^-rtocss  :  a  i&*ft 
aS^nct  v-'f  the>o  rirers  U  aI*  that  it  attez-rcs  t.-  rr?!ztu?««re :  ooc 
t::e  v;  s^t-^iis-'.-i:  !tMMr>?s  :t  :t5  vu?  :ca::  rs.  are  t^rose  r^isashs 

has  xor- 
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The  publication  of  these  reports,  of  which  Professor  Traill 
here  speaks,  is  one  of  ihe  features  by  which  the  British  asso[-ia- 
tion  is  chbiinguished  from  its  German  model.  The  associaiion 
hns  been  blamed  for  tliij  Hcviallnn.  That  which  it  does,  it  is 
said,  [lie  encyclopedias  had  done  before ;  the  articles  of  the  me- 
tropolitan encyclopedia,  for  example,  upon  diSerent  branches  of 
the  positive  sciences,  are  full  and  salisfactory,  —  ihe  savanls, 
who  wrote  them,  are  reckoned  among  die  first  of  the  country. 
This  observation  may  be  perfectly  just,  without  presenting  any 
ground  of  disparagement  to  ihe  value  of  "the  Keports  on  the 
Progress  of  Science,"  which  the  association  publishes.  An 
encyclopedia  cannot  follow  the  march  of  the  human  mind,  and 
show  at  every  instant  the  point  at  which  it  has  arrived,  as  the 
barometer  indicates  the  Hucinations  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it 
is  placed.  It  is  only  by  means  of  summaries  which  appear  from 
time  to  time,  prepared  by  the  cultivators  of  particular  branches 
of  science,  tiiat  the  amateur  sacnttt,  who  takes  interest  in  the 
efTorts  and  conquests  of  the  human  mind,  can  keep  up  with  its 
progress,  or  even  the  philosopher  who,  drawn  bj  his  researches 
into  a  special  branch  of  general  science,  has  hardly  lime  to  fol- 
low, step  by  step,  the  advances  made  in  the  related  branches. 

The  reports  of  the  association  deserve  the  characteristic  of 
valuable,  which  Mr,  Traill  gives  them.  They  are  generally 
faithful  labors,  accurate  compilations,  as  well  of  English  as  of 
continental  and  American  scientific  publications.  Tliis  is  a  jus- 
tice, which  none  can  refuse  to  render  to  them.  Hence  it  is  not 
the  reports,  but  the  associaiion  which  makes  and  publishes  them, 
that  is  attacked.  This  labor,  it  is  said,  might  be  done  by  the 
Royal  Academies,  and  tlie  other  societies,  which,  under  difl'erent 
names,  are  so  nutnerous  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  It  would  be  didiculi  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  academies  might  from  time 
to  time  make  digested  reports  on  the  state  of  science.  But,  un- 
fortunately, ibey  do  nothing  of  it.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  Institute  of  Franco,  the  first  learned  hotly  of  the  world,  as 
Mr.  Babbage  calls  it  in  his  paper  "on  the  decline  of  science  in 
England,"  ought  every  year  to  publish  a  report  upon  the  labors 
of  its  members.  The  president  was  required  to  make  such  aa 
annual  report  before  leaving  the  chair.  For  many  years,  this 
regulation  of  the  academy  was  observed.  But,  by  degrees,  this 
nsage,  which  made  work  lor  the  president,  where  he  was  looking 
only  for  honor,  fell  into  disuse ;  so  that  last  year,  when  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  this  learned  body  called  it  to  mind,  the 
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?.ic  A«rrsnd  ibat  he  knew  nothing  of  iL  and  that  be  bad 
3«ii  ^  m  TTfTivuion  for  iu  In  this  way,  the  public  would  gain 
RATtiiiir  k(*<:  '-'  ois  cause,  therefore,  to  be  gratpful  to  a  society, 
v-iji:*!  x*''*A>  vyetD  important  scientific  summaries  eren  should  it 
K  r-iTSJiif-nfi  somewhat  derogatory  to  its  dignity. 

ATt:c:3«r  feature  of  the  British  association,  distinguishing  it 
Knir  v''^  scientific  congress  of  Germany,  is  thus  commented  upon 
>^  M-.  Traill  : 

-  Tse  circulation  of  desiderata  io  different  branches  of  science, 
:;>  x^  xher  peculiarity  in  the  publications  of  the  British  association. 
T'^e  3::ention  of  these  cultivators,  thus  drawn  to  the  principal  de- 
ic:-f  st'ies  in  each,  has  already  filled  up  various  chasms  in  the  paths 
X  iatellectual  exertion,  and  stimulated  to  inquiries  that  cannot  fail 
:o  lead  to  important  results." 

The  association  has  been  rebuked  through  the  leading  jour- 
nals, for  uniting  to  mark  out  a  course  for  men  of  science  to  fol- 
low, in  making  their  researches.  It  has  been  accused  of  vanity, 
in  pretending  to  determine  what  are  the  questions  most  import- 
ant to  be  solved.  But  if  the  British  association,  which  counts 
among  its  members  all  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  not  authorized  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  a  question  of  natural  philosophy,  if  the  union  of  so  much 
talent  cannot  point  out  the  way  to  be  taken  most  quickly  and 
surely  to  attain  the  object  of  the  journey,  where  could  this  know- 
ledge be  obtained  ?  Ought  the  British  association  servilely 
adopt  the  regulation  of  the  German  society  ?  As  the  latter  re- 
quires no  particular  researches,  must  the  former  do  the  same  ? 
Compare  the  organization  of  the  two  societies :  one  declares 
that  it  will  preserve  nothing;  the  papers  communicnted  to  it  are 
returned  to  their  authors,  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
expenses  are  borne  by  the  members  present.  It  has  no  capital, 
and  consequently  no  power.  For  the  most  unpretending  philo- 
sopher of  Germany,  will  always  prefer  the  labor  of  hatching 
his  own  ideas,  to  the  gratuitous  developing  of  those  of  others. 

The  British  association,  though  not  rich,  is  sufficiently  so  to 
compensate  its  members  for  the  labors  required  of  them.  The 
extensive  circulation  of  its  reports  is,  moreover,  a  guaranty 
afir^iinst  negligence ;  the  members  of  the  association  have  a  less 
direct  interest  in  sparing  each  other,  than  those  of  an  academy 
would  have.  In  making  known  a  dcsUcrafum,  and  in  trusting 
the  solution  of  it  to  a  person  acknowledged  competent,  every- 
thini?  is  done  which  can  be  done ;  perfection  is  no  more  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  society,  than  of  an  individual.    The  British 
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gociation.  moreover,  has  proved  that  its  only  object  is  to  extend 
and  purify  the  cnilivaiion  oC  science.  When  it  supposes  that  a 
question  proposed,  can  be  better  treated  by  a  stranger,  than  by 
a  compatriot,  il  forgets  that  it  is  English,  and  remembers  only 
t)iat  it  belongs  to  the  scientific  world.  Messrs.  Agassis  of 
Switierland,  Dumas  oC  France,  Ltebig  of  GerraanVf  were  en- 
trusted with  reports  upon  questions  in  which  there  was  noiliinf; 
local.  Does  not  this  circumstance  do  honor  to  the  English 
siivtinit,  Dnes  it  not  prove  also  that  coteries  have  less  intluence 
than  in  the  academies. 

One  of  the  most  imjiortant  objects  of  the  academy  of  science 

France,  is.  from  time  to  time,  to  give  instructions  to  expedi- 
"tions  or  lo  individual  travellers,  sent  to  explore  countries  but 
little  known.  These  instructions  have  led  to  several  discoveries, 
and  have  singularly  hastened  the  demonstration  of  certain  facts, 
which  couid  not  have  been  proved,  or  even  suspected,  until  a 
much  later  period.  We  may  cite  as  examples,  the  intensity  of 
Ibe  magnetic  force,  as  is  seen  by  the  report  upon  "  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  earth,"  published  in  the  volume  which  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  association,  in  their  session  at  Liverpool,  in 
1837.  "It  is  to  France,"  observes  Major  Sabine,  the  author  of 
the  report,  "we  owe  the  first  rightly  directed  inquiries  on  ihis 
subject.  The  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the 
French  academy  of  sciences,  for  the  expedition  of  La  Peyrouse, 
contain  a  recommendation  that  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  dip- 
ping needle,  should  be  observed  at  stations  widely  remote,  as  a 
test  of  the  equality  or  difference  of  the  magnetic  intensity; 
suggesting  also,  with  a  sagacity  anticipating  tlie  result,  that  such 
observations  should  particularly  be  made  at  those  parts  where 
the  dip  was  greatest,  and  where  it  was  least." 

"  The  experiments,  whatever  their  results  may  have  been,  which 
in  compliance  with  this  recommendation  were  made  in  the  expe- 
dition of  La  Peyrouse,  perished  in  its  general  catastrophe;  but 
the  instructions  survived,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  earliest  recorded 
observations  of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  intensity,  which 
are  those  published  by  M.  de  Ilossel,  in  the  second  volume  of 
ibe  Voijiige  DcnJrecusteoux'in  search  of  La  Peyrouse." 

We  lake  this  fact,  among  a  great  number  of  otiiers  that  we 
might  cite,  to  prove  that  such  instructions  may  conduct  to 
discoveries  of  the  most  important  laws.  Since  the  time  when 
ihe  French  academy  recommended  to  La  Peyrouse,  to  see  if  the 
magnetic  intensity  did  not  vary  with  the  latitude,  not  only  has 
been  proved,  but  also  the  relative  force  of  this  in- 
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«>^>.  3  c  rreat  number  of  unportaDt  points  on  the  surface  of 
«    ■■  -lu  MSI  determined.     We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
c    ^-.:?<v  ftsjaociation  perfectly  understands  its  duty,  in  pointing 
4k  :n«^ii.niD$  to  public  attention,  and  in  assigning  ihem  to  com- 
«xrm  nf*NOos  for  especial  examination. 

V  /  nc«if«  perhaps,  enlarged  too  much  upon  tlie  German  and 
V~.:><t  sHentific  associations,  but  it  was  with  the  view  of  direct- 
ly   tTv  «:iention  of  our  readers  to  a   question  of  the  highest 
i»i.vf;taop,  which  is  now  submitted  to  general  discussion.     We 
YH.«^  ^>  the  national  association,  that  has  been  projected  by  cer- 
ttiir  ,:vni1eaien  in  Boston,  inspired  by  a  love  of  country   and 
>i   ^-^nce,  and  by  them  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  all 
j«>r>i.Ki$  in  the  land,  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  un- 
n*'s(jinding,  and  of  the  soul.      We  give  here  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cur^r  of  these  gentlemen,  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  search- 
•inr'ior  it  elsewhere : 

"  In  consequence  of  communications  between  members  of  the 
.i«cr:Viiff  Philasojihical  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  gentlemen  in 
Ivxj^on.  a  mooting  was  held  in  the  latter  place,  of  gentlemen  be- 
Vti^in^  to  Hoston,  Salem,  and  the  university  at  Cambridge,  at 
«ihloh  the  pn>oeodings  were  as  follows  : 

*•  Kesolvod,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  institution,  to  be 
calleil  the  American  institution  for  tJic  Cultivation  ofScicnre,  having 
Ivv  its  object  the  advancement  of  physical  science  and  literature, 
by  a»5omhUnv:  those  interested  in  this  object,  at  stated  periods, 
thus  otlVclinj»  an  interchange  of  discoveries  and  improvements,  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  country." 

But  l>efore  going  farther,  we  think  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
i»  expressing  our  opinion  upon  this  important  question,  we  have 
oulv  in  view  to  interest  other  persons  in  it  as  warmly  as  we  are 
intert*$led  ourselves,  to  examine  it  as  carefully  as  we  would  aim 
to  do*  and  to  endeavor  b}^  their  co-operation  to  give  to  this  na- 
tional society,  which  as  yet  is  only  in  embryo,  the  vigor  and  the 
principles  of  durability,  which  distinguish  our  great  national 
union.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  declara- 
XwWs  that  none  may  suppose,  in  addressing  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lic* we  have  put  on  the  academic  cap,  and  claim  to  speak  ex 
co/Wn?. 

If  the  idea  which  we  have  thus  far  had  in  mind,  has  been 
Cicarly  presented  to  our  readers,  they  will  have  understood  that 
we  have  aimed  to  communicate  to  them  all  the  elements  which 
%fce  know,  or  consider  as  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
the  queftkin  submitted  to  their  judgment  The  complete  history 
of  the  iienMB  scientific  congress,  comprising  its  feeble  infancy. 
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its  vigorous  ynuth,  and  its  premature  decrepitude,  the  erposc  of 
ttie  labors  and  exertions  of  ihe  British  association,  which  was 
vigorous  from  its  origin,  and  still  remains  so,  and  which  seems 
lo  promise  a  constant  development,  or  a(  least  to  preserve  its 
■jresent  strength,  will  be  the  data,  by  tlie  aid  of  which  we  may 
F  Vtiempl  to  discover  what  organization  should  be  given  to  the 
proposed  American  association.  But  these  dafa  are  not  suffi- 
ctrnt ;  ne  must  add  others,  derived  from  a  consideration  of  our 
social  institutions,  and  the  peculiarilies  of  our  country. 

We  have  commended  the  British  association,  for  its  deviation 
from  the  course  pursued  in  Germany,  because  we  believe,  thai 
in  whatever  country  an  institution  is  to  be  created,  after  the  mod- 
el of  one  existing  in  another,  it  should  not  be  a  servile  copy  of 
its  prototype.  The  wants  and  the  resources  of  nations  are  no 
less  difTeivnt,  (ban  the  climates  of  the  countries  which  they  in- 
habit. The  study  of  these  wanis  and  resources,  must  furnish 
the  data,  which,  with  the  foregoing,  are  to  form  the  foundation- 
filone  of  the  edifice  to  be  constructed. 

It  is  only  by  a  wise  combination  of  these  geographical  with 
the  historical  Sila,  (hat  a  harmonious  whole,  capable  of  endu- 
ring, can  be  formed.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  elfecls  to  be 
produced,  by  seeking  out  the  causes  which  can  produce  them, 
and  those  which  will  infallibly  work  in  a  contrary  direction,  that 
the  machine  can  beconstructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
desired  effect. 

The  utility  of  an  association,  uniting  into  one  single  body  all 
the  individual  intellectual  power,  need  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
examination.  It  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  this  power  may  be  applied  to  produce  the  greatest  use- 
iol  effect.  It  belongs  to  the  philosophers  of  the  country  lo  ana- 
iyte  this  part  of  the  question,  and  examine  ii,  under  all  its  ai- 
I'pecls.  They  nionecan  appreciate  the  resources,  know  the  diffi- 
••enlties,  point  out  the  course  to  be  followed,  to  profit  by  all  the 
forces,  and  conquer  all  the  dilUctiltles. 

The  proposed  association  would  have  for  its  object  "  the  ad- 
wancemenl  of  physical  science  and  literature."  It  would  then 
be  composed  of  men  of  science,  of  letters,  and  philologists.  If  this 
project  was  deGnilively  adopted,  we  believe  that  the  difficulty 
of  combining  heterogeneous  elements  would  soon  be  felt. 
The  man  who  studies  the  sciences,  may  be  versed  in  literature, 
the  man  of  letters  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  scientific 
discoveries.  Buffon  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  French  writers;  Goethe  is  esteemed  by  savatitt  for  the 
depth  and  jitsloess  of  his  views  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
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as  be  is  admired  by  men  of  letters  for  tbe  perfection  of  his  style 
and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  But  the  object  of  the  lite^ 
rateur  cannot  be  that  of  the  savant^  —  the  association  of  these 
two  classes  of  thinkers  could  not  confer  the  least  advantage,  and 
would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences. 

The  same  person  may,  indeed,  be  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  of  that  of  tbe  Quarunfe,  but  what  would  result 
from  the  fusion  of  these  two  academies  f  A  heterogeneous  com- 
position. Must  the  mathematician  be  required  to  listen  to  an 
harangue  of  two  hours  upon  the  importance  of  an  accent  ?  or 
the  linguist  to  a  report  upon  a  question  of  analysis,  which  to4]im 
is  as  uninteresting  as  it  is  unintelligible? 

If  the  projected  association  had  for  its  object,  and  its  only  ob- 
ject, both  popular  and  higher  education,  it  would  then  be  right 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  philologists  and  philosophers. 
But  this  can  never  be  the  object  of  an  association  whose  ramifi- 
cations must  embrace  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States ;  a 
small  board,  judiciously  constituted,  would  be  far  better  suited 
to  the  direction  of  such  a  matter.  We  cannot  think,  therefore, 
that  the  honorable  projectors  of  a  national  institution,  had  in 
view  solely  the  reform  or  the  amelioration  of  education,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  should  we  judge  it  expedient,  that  scientific  and 
literary  men  should  unite  in  their  labors.  As  there  is  nothing  in 
the  title,  **  American  Institution  for  tbe  Cultivation  of  Science," 
which  calls  up  (he  idea  of  literary  researches,  we  think  the  word 
"  literature"  may  have  been  inserted  inadvertently,  and  shall 
therefore  consider  it  as  intended  wholly  for  science,  in  the  re- 
marks we  shall  make  upon  it. 

What  is  the  object  which  the  association  can  propose  to  itself? 
How  can  it  attain  this  object  ? — these  are  the  two  questions 
which  present  themselves.  Or,  indeed,  it  might  be  asked,  what 
are  the  means  which  science  can  command  in  our  country  ? 
How  could  these  means  be  best  employed  for  the  interest  of  #a- 
va7ifs  and  science,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  nation  ? 

The  first  is  the  only  question  which  we  shall  examine,  and  in 
doing  this,  we  shall  indirectly  reply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
others. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  association  could 
not  be  for  men  of  science  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
as  in  Germany,  nor  to  publish  reports  upon  the  state  of  difler- 
ent  branches  of  science,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  British  association  may  be  considered  as  a  section  of  the 
learned  world;  the  work  which  it  does  will  not  require  to  be  done 
elsewhere,  and  less,  even,  in  our  country,  than  any  where.    If  tbe 
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■nnals  of  this  association  are  well  writlen,  ihey  may  be  r 
■d  as  llie  liisiiiry  nf  science,  and  every  one  may  make  use  of 
Arm.  As  the  British  society  does  not  interfere  with  any  other 
tlie  same  couolry,  the  American  society  ought  not  lo  inter- 
*  with  uiiy  io  the  world.  In  other  words,  it  should  aim 
be  American,  lirst  of  all  things.  It  should  at  once  form  a 
id  of  naliona]  tribuiml,  in  whicti  the  luhors  of  all  the  lotants 
of  the  union  should  le  annually  presented,  and  their  success  be 
nade  known  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country ;  it  should  be  a 
local  point,  in  which  the  men,  who,  reM$ttng  the  whirlwind  which 
■weeps  along  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  grtat  mass  of  the  com- 
nunity,  pursuing  with  courage  the  discovery  of  the  facts  of  nature, 
Karchinp^  to  break  out  from  the  vast  quarry  in  whith  ihey  are 
concealed  the  materials  of  which  man's  iuiellectual  edifice  is 
composed,  would  come  every  year  to  give  tiew  temper  to  (heir 
courage,  by  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-laborers —  a  source, 
too,  from  whence  the  young  man,  who  brings  with  him  from  col- 
lege a  vague  desire  to  learn  ibe  mysteries  which  regulate  the 
(■Diverse,  would  repair  to  draw  forth  that  holy  ambiliop  which 
prompts  man  In  forget  hhnself,  in  his  strivings  for  the  cause  of 
liuuianiiy.  Thus,  (indiug  their  discoveries  welcomed  aitd  ap~ 
ffreciaied  in  their  own  couniry,  men  of  science  would  not  need 
]o  wail  for  Itieir  discoveries  lo  find  their  way  within  the  walls  of 
the  European  academies,  before  they  perceived  the  rewards  of 
Ibeir  labors,  it  is  only  in  n  society  of  all  the  aamnU  of  his 
country,  that  the  philosoplier  who  discovers  a  new  law,  can 
hope  to  see  himself  esteemed,  at  lea^t  as  much  as  tbe  mechanic 
Arho  IrausforiDs  this  law  into  a  macbine. 

It  would  recall,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
■Ata,  (hat  admirable  custom,  lo  which  we  are  indehled  for  all 
It  is  most  beautiful,  which  has  come  down  m  us  from  ancient 
reece-— it  would  revive  upon  the  continent  of  America,  that 
iiuage  which  made  the  glory  of  the  first  era  of  the  Ureciau 
Archipelago,  those  public  festivals,  whose  ashes  tlie  pret^ent  pe- 
riod, notwiibslauding  its  high  civilization,  has  not  been  able  lo 
rekindle.  Every  one  knows  with  what  power  the  Olympic 
game«,  and  the  local  festivals,  acted  upon  Grecian  civilization. 
-  It  was  about  the  year  4f>7  before  our  era,  thirly-tbree  years 
•Aer  the  glorious  victories  which  the  Greeks  gained  over  the 
Persian  armies,  when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva,  their  tu- 
telary goddess,  that  a  young  man  of  about  ihiriy-eighl  years  of 
Sge  arose  to  speak  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulent  people.     His 
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appearance  is  the  signal  of  silence.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
liim  —  the  buzz  produced  by  the  mingling  of  thousands  of  voices 
ceases.  The  orator  is  the  celebrated  traveller  Herodotus,  who 
had  visited  Asia  Minor,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  far  as 
Babylon,  Africa  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  and  the  interior  of  the  an* 
cient  world  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Scythians.  The  sub- 
ject*of  his  discourse,  is  the  history  of  the  people  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself,  the  citizens  who  stood  before  him.  He  de* 
scribes  in  his  poetic  language,  that  glorious  victory  gained  upon 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  by  the  national  militia,  over  the  innume- 
rable troops  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  that  deatli,  more  glorious 
than  victory,  which  the  Spartans  met,  in  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

Among  the  crowd  of  citizens,  who  listened  to  him  with  a  re- 
ligious silence,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause, 
which  resounded  to  the  skies,  the  historian  observes  a  young  man, 
upon  whom  his  words  made  a  more  vivid  impression  than  upon 
the  rest  of  the  assembly.  The  eloquence  and  the  learning  of 
the  orator,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  truly  admirable  re- 
citals are  received,  fill  the  eyes  of  the  agitated  youlb  with 
tears. 

AAer  he  finished  reciting  his  seven  books  of  history,  Hero- 
dotus approaches  the  youth,  and  learns  that  his  name  is  Thucy- 
dides.  He  recommends  to  his  father  to  give  him  a  scientifie 
education,  having  recognised  in  his  countenance  the  stamp  of 
intelligence,  the  imprint  of  genius.  From  that  moment  Greece 
counts  a  new  name  among  her  historians.* 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  services  that  the  society  wiH 
render  to  the  progress  of  science  and  to  savants.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  this  service  will  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
simple  existence  of  the  society,  whatever  may  be  the  laws  upon 
which  its  organization  shall  be  based,  whatevermay  be  the  prin- 
cipal aim  towards  which  it  shall  tend. 

But  the  proposed  society  could  not  exist,  if  its  vitality  con- 
sisted entirely  in  facilitating  intercourse  and  acquaintance  among 
men  of  science,  and  opportunities  for  mutually  acting  upon  and 
instructing  each  other.  A  much  stronger  tie  is  necessary  to 
bind  together  persons,  whose  natural  tendency  is  rather  to  sepa- 
rate ;  there  needs  a  powerful  attraction,  to  overcome  the  various 

♦  The  research  of  modern  historians,  has  thrown  doubts  upon  this  fine  storjr. 
The  occurrence  is  said  to  have  liappened  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  celebra- 
ted Professor  Dahhnann  has  pointed  out  its  improbability.  Sec  Muller,  Heeren, 
and  Dahlmann,  upon  the  point. 
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ulslons  which  have  their  origin  in  \he  nature  of  man.  The 
tociation  must  acquire  the  rank  of  an  aiiihoriiy,  which  llie 
'oHd  will  coiii:ull,  even  as  we  are  acciislomed  lo  have  re- 
liHtiirse  to  it,  in  a  niuliiiude  of  scieniitic  questions;  the  philoso- 
^'^er  must  consider  ilmi  it  is  an  honor  to  belong  lo  this  national 
"instituiion.  To  altaiu  this  end,  which  to  us  seems  to  ensure  the 
i  of  the  enterprise,  it  ransl  not  he  aliempted  in  the  cnm- 
menl  too  widely  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action.  By  limit- 
ing this,  at  first,  lo  the  field  of  obsorvaiions,  before  Tentiiring 
upon  that  of  eiptriments,  we  thinic  that  the  society  would  be 
more  certain  of  gaining,  even  in  its  cradle,  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  learned  world.  These  observations  being  made  upon 
a  well  mniured  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  that,  from  the  flrst, 
reports  should  be  given  upon  the  actual  stale  of  our  knowledge 
of  our  own  country,  cimsidered  in  relaiion  to  the  various 
brandies  of  natural  philosophy.  Upon  these  first  labors,  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  should  be  laid  out,  and  the  field  of  battle 
chosen.  Among  the  reports  of  the  British  association,  there 
are  two  upon  the  United  States;  the  first  relates  lo  the  geology, 
the  second  to  the  zoology,  of  this  country.  If  these  reporls 
were  judged  salisfactorv,  by  competent  men.  It  would  be  so 
much  gained;  and  if  not  so,  the  gaps  which  might  be  found 
therein  would  be  easily  filled  up,  and  the  errors  easily  cor- 
reeled. 

In  confinlug  thus  to  observations,  the  action  of  the  project- 
ed instilution,  the  characler  of  nationaliiy  would  be  given  to  it, 
which  should  be  impressed  upon  il,  before  any  thing  pise,  at  ihe 
lame  lime  that  a  vast  field  of  culture  would  be  lefl  to  it.  For 
however  little  one  may  have  rejected  upon  naiural  phenomena,  he 
must  have  recognised  that  experiment  can  explain  and  re-pro- 
duce those  only,  which  belong  to  inorganic  nature.  Organic 
DBlure  proceeds  too  slowly  in  her  operations,  for  man  in  have 
patience  lo  follow  her  In  all  her  phases.  If  he  wishes,  for  ex- 
ample, lo  uudersiand  the  development  of  a  plant,  his  only  re- 
source is  lo  examine  il  at  difierent  epochs,  more  or  less  distant. 
For  that,  no  experiment  is  required.  Nature  herself  prepares 
ibe  re-agents,  she  disposes  Ihe  apparatus,  and  her  experiments 
■  .toever  fail.  She  is  our  manipulator,  and  our  professor  ;  all  that 
i  -ire  can  do,  is  to  endeavor  to  comprehend  her  language,  and  to 
^ow  ourselves  attentive  lo  her  lessons.  If  we  wish  lo  make  ex- 
periments ourselves,  we  are  obliped  to  cut  and  to  mnlilate,  and 
from  that  moment  ihe  observation  becomes  complicaied  by  the 
destruction  we  produce  ;  instead  of  the   life  which   we  wished 
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to  comprehend,  we  find  death,  resulting  from  our  unskilful  hands. 
We  hy  no  means  intend  to  maintain,  that  experiments  upon  or- 
ganized bodies  cannot  lead  to  positive  results;  many  physiolo- 
gical and  pathological  facts  forbid  our  expressing  such  an  opi- 
nion, though  we  think  that  observation  alone  could  bave  made 
known  to  us  a  great  number  of  these  facts. 

But  the  only  object  we  bave  in  view,  is  to  show  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  observation  which  almost  eve- 
ry one  can  make,  and  which,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  finest  results, 
require  only  to  be  made  upon  an  uniform  plan.  And  this  is  the 
proper  theatre  of  action  for  the  association.  In  designating  the 
observations  to  be  made,  it  will  point  out  the  plan  to  be  followed. 
General  questions  would  be  examined  before  the  entire  associa- 
tion;  those  belonging  to  aparticular  subject  would  beexamioed 
by  the  section  which  takes  charge  of  that  branch.  Lately,  io 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
print  formulas  for  the  different  kinds  of  observation,  so  that  the 
observer  would  have  only  to  fill  up  the  outlines  already  traced. 
This  proposition  was  adopted  without  discussion  ;  its  advantages 
are  obvious. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  some  few  of  the  questions 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  society  to  recommend  to  tlie  at- 
tention of  its  members.  They  would  be  the  formation  of  Floras 
and  of  topographical  Fauna,  not  classified  in  catalogues,  not 
treated  of  in  dissertations,  but  as  descriptive  as  possible,  accom- 
panied by  statistical  tables,  givincc  the  relative  number  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  also  the  distribution  of  vegetables  upon 
the  soil. 

Statistical  summaries  upon  the  domestic  animals,  with  tlie  na- 
ture and  quantity  of  their  nourishment ;  and  also  of  the  results 
of  agriculture,  accompanied  by  the  products  of  tillage,  and  the 
efiect  of  manure.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  accounts 
would  be  of  importance  only,  when  exact  and  complete.  Such 
observations  might  be  made  every  where,  and  by  almost  every 
one;  truth  and  exactitude  alone  can  cive  them  value. 

There  is  a  question  of  general  physics,  as  important  as  it  is 
difficult  to  be  solved:  the  causes  that  unite  in  producing  the  ef- 
fects which  it  seeks  to  explain,  are  at  once  so  numerous,  and  act 
so  remotely,  that  it  is  only  by  the  conjoined  results,  furnished  by 
observers  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  that  we 
can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  near  solution  of  this  important  prob- 
lem. It  will  be  imderstood  that  we  are  referring  to  meteorol- 
ogy.    We  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  from  the  time  of 
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our  immortal  Franklin  to  this  day,  we  have  contributed  to  the 
existing  knowledge  upon  lliis  important  suhjecl,  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  inh;ibitants  of  the  old  world.  But  much  more  may  yet 
be  done,  if  the  association  will  take  cnre  to  collect,  from  time  to 
lime,  the  facts  which  may  be  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  board  of  our  ships,  which  traverse  every  sea,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  experienced  navigators. 
f  The  plan  of  annually  changing  the  place  of  assembling,  has  - 
'  been  thonght  nseful  in  Europe  —  it  will  be  still  more  so  among 
ui.  By  pniting  it  into  execution,  a  great  number  of  questions 
of  physical,  botanical,  and  zoological  geography  might  be  de- 
termined bv  the  coming  together  of  observers,  who  have  occu- 
pied themselves  with  researches  of  this  kind  ;  especially  if  the 
choice  of  those  places  of  meeting  be  determined  rather  by  iheir 
importance  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  than  by  their  commer- 
cial relations.  The  strongest  reason  in  favor  of  the  selection  of 
the  larger  cities,  and  that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  towns,  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  members 
of  the  association  will  find  readier  accommodation. 

Local  societies,  which  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  would  also  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Anierican  so- 
ciety, by  their  previously  formed  collections  of  local  objects  of 
natural  history.  The  first  meetings,  therefore,  should  be  held 
wherever  those  collections  are  most  complete. 

In  these  collections,  all  specimens  not  found  in  the  portion  of 
the  country  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  should  be  care- 
fully excluded,  in  order  that  the  naturalist  should  find  there  only 
that  which  he  most  desires  to  see  in  each  locality. 

But,  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  out  a  project  for  the 
aisocialion,  a  business  which  is  to  be  matured  by  those  who  are 
ftr  belter  able  than  ourselves,  we  shall  stop  here.  Before  bring- 
ing this  article  to  a  close,  we  must,  however,  introduce  a  single 
remark  from  a  high  anihoriiy,  which  has  been  made  upon  the 
British  association.  "  The  second  objection  which  has  been  sta- 
ted to  us,  is,  that  such  meetings  are  calculated  to  encourage 
and  to  bring  into  notice  forward  and  shallow  declaimers,  to  tlie 
eiclusion  of  modest  merit ;  and  to  lower  the  character  and  true 
dignity  of  scientiHc  men,  by  giving  them  inducements  and  op- 
portanilies  to  make  public  displays,  for  which  their  habits  are 
Dot  at  all  suited."  This  remark  is  not  without  its  application 
here ;  in  our  country,  this  desire,  above  every  thing,  of  shining, 
even  in  the  exposition  of  simple  facts,  which  are  sufficiently 
beautiful  in  themselves,  might  occasion  ibe  loss  of  much  preciotu 
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lime.  Bui  it  is  right,  now  to  speak ;  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, all  opinioDS  may  be  listened  to,  that  which  might  after- 
wards be  construed  into  a  reproach,  is  now  only  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. We  can  now  have  no  other  object,  than  a  wish  to  render 
service  to  so  good  a  cause  ;  at  a  later  period,  similar  observa- 
tions might  be  attributed  to  baser  ntotives.  We  hope  to  see  this 
subject  discussed  by  others,  but  we  should  greatly  regret  to 
know  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  have  brought  for- 
ward the  project  of  the  ''  American  Institution /or  the  Cvkiratian 
of  Science^^^  should  be  led  into  any  errors  by  what  we  have  said, 
or  what  may  be  said  in  consequence  of  our  remarks. 


Art.  VII. — A  Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of tite  Valley  of  the  OhiOf 
in  vjhich  the  opinions  of  the  conrpicst  oftftat  valley  by  the  Iroquois^ 
or  Six  Nations,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supported  by  Cadr 
wallader  Coldcn,  of  New  York,  Governor  Pownal,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dr.  Franklin,  tlie  Honorable  De  Wilt  Clinton^  of  New 
York,  and  Judge  Haytcood,  of  Tennessee^  are  examined  and  con- 
tested.  To  wfiich  are  prefixed,  some  remarks  on  the  study  of 
History.  [Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Ohio.]  By  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  North  Bend. 
Cincinnati :  1838.     pp.  51. 

The  literary  tendencies  of  the  West,  amidst  the  necessities  for 
active  business,  and  the  privations  of  a  new  country,  are  very 
gratifying.  We  recollect  to  have  read,  some  years  ago,  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure,  an  octavo  work  of  considerable 
thickness,  by  Wilkins  Tannehill,  of  Nashville,  upon  the  Histo- 
ry  of  Ancient  Literature!  This  gentleman,  as  we  think  his  pre- 
face apologetically  announces,  was,  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion, employed  in  a  banking  establishment  of  Nashville,  as  teller 
or  cashier.  Judge  Hall,  whose  teeming  and  fascinating  pen  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  history,  statistics,  and  some  of  the 
romance  of  Western  life,  was  successively  a  laborious  and  plod- 
ding lawyer,  then  a  judge,  and  is  now  a  financier.  Timothy 
Flint,  though  a  zealous  preacher,  found  time  and  inclination  to 
write  voluminously  and  picturesquely  about  the  geography,  so- 
ciety, and  scenery  of  the  Western  world.  Without  attempting 
to  name  all  who  have  won  distinction  and  renown,  as  writers  ana 
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compilers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  authors  »e  have  mentioned 
show  a  Slate  of  society  which  justifies  the  most  favorable  antici- 
pations. From  this  quarter,  if  from  any,  we  may  hope  for  the 
germs  of  a  national  literature,  marked  by  the  strong  individu- 
ality and  chivalrous  daring  of  the  people. 

The  elevated  aims  and  independent  port  of  the  Western  cha- 
racter, should  excite  in  us  no  surprise.  The  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  only  a  vast  colony  sent  out  from  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Southern  states.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  intent 
upon  gain,  and  others  incited  by  a  spirit  of  adventure ;  but  all 
carried  with  them  the  fruits  of  our  free  institutions,  intelligence 
and  virtue,  acuteness  and  energy.  With  such  qualities,  it  would 
be  wonderful  and  anomalous,  if  the  head  was  not  erect,  and  the 
aspirations  of  corresponding  loftiness. 

We  who  reside  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  occasionally  prone 
to  underrate  the  literary  efforts  of  the  West,  and  not  unfrequently 
to  deride  them  in  a  style  and  spirit  but  loo  characteristic,  a  very 
few  years  aj^o,  of  the  trans-Atlantic  notices  ofour  ownproduciions. 
If  England  is  coming  to  her  senses,  and  finds  that  it  is  time  to 
be  proud  of  her  progeny,  surely  we  may  at  least  afibrd  an  equal 
liberality  of  appreciation,  in  our  estimate  of  Western  letters.  We 
are  bound  to  the  transmonlane  regions  by  all  those  ties  which 
make  ns  solicitous  about  ourselves.  Though  separated  by  the 
Alleghanies,  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  animates  us,  and  the 
game  common  banner  affords  ns  protection.  Though  dispersed 
over  a  wide  territory,  the  arm  of  the  republic  unites  us  ;  and  not 
allowing  us  to  be  broken  into  separate  communities,  independent 
in  action  and  conflicting  in  duty,  it  blends  ns  into  one  harmoni- 
ous combination,  with  common  sympathies  and  identical  inter- 
ests. With  the  aids  of  the  steam  engine,  we  must  prevent,  by 
an  esempiion  from  the  folly  of  local  prejudice,  and  by  a  per- 
vading spirit  of  patriotism,  the  applicability  of  a  sentiment,  whose 
Iruih  was  once  universally  admitted  : 

te  "  Mountains  interposed,  make  enemies  of  nations, 

V  Which  had  else,  Hke  kindred  drops, 

P  Been  mingled  into  one." 

Among  the  evidences  of  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  West,  are  the 
existence  of  an  historical  society  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  such  a  paper,  at  one  of  its  meetings,  as  the  one  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
institutions  which  solicit  encouragement,  in  this  country,  as  r 
meaas  of  exciting  and  cherishing  a  fervid  love  of  home,  hislori- 
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cal  societies  deserve  the  most  prominent  place.  Being  excla- 
sively  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  national  or  public  events, 
they  feed  the  flame  of  patriotic  devotion,  by  those  stirring  inci- 
dents which  are  its  proper  aliment.  While  an  anniversary  ora- 
tor confines  himself  to  the  praise  of  conspicuous  actors,  it  is  the 
province  of  these,  while  recounting  their  actions,  to  ascertain 
their  motives,  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  those  modest  agents 
and  concealed  events,  whose  disinterested  virtue,  or  want  of  su- 
perficial prominence,  had  veiled  them  with  the  haze  of  obscurity. 
General  portraitures  of  times  and  of  men,  leave  but  a  transient 
impression  ;  but  simple  incidents,  minute  narrative,  personal  re- 
search, sink  into  the  memory,  and  leave  traces  upon  the  heart* 
It  is  for  these  reasons,  among  others,  we  may  presume,  that  the 
patriotic  author  of  the  discourse  before  us  so  eloquently  inculcates, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  address,  the  importance  of  a  widely  dis- 
seminated taste  for  historical  knowledge.  He  deplores  its  dis- 
repute or  decadence,  as  of  bad  omen  —  an  evil  prognostic. 

General  Harrison  points  out  comments  upon  the  rich  lessons 
of  ancient  history,  with  that  fondness  for  classical  names  and 
events,  which  belong  to  the  educated  gentleman.  But  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times,  and  especially  of  our  own  country,  he 
considers  a  duty  which  no  American  should  feel  himself  at  liber- 
ty to  neglect.  He  thinks  that  American  history  should  form  a 
branch  of  common  education  in  our  schools,  so  as  to  infuse 
into  the  juvenile  breast  the  early  lesson  of  a  love  of  freedom 
and  a  love  of  country.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  lend  to  good  results,  by  proper  attention 
in  the  proper  quarter.  But  we  go  a  step  further.  We  would 
have  every  mother  impart  the  lesson  of  our  domestic  history 
to  her  infant  offspring,  and  thus  implant,  at  the  tenderest  age, 
the  precious  seeds  of  private  morality,  good  citizenship,  and 
disinterested  public  virtue.     Our  author  justly  remarks: 

"  It  is  in  youth,  and  in  early  youth,  that  the  seeds  of  that  patriotism 
must  be  sown,  which  is  to  contin ue  to  bloom  through  life.  No  one  ever 
began  lo  be  a  patriot  in  advanced  age  ;  that  holy  fire  must  be  light- 
ed up,  when  the  mind  is  best  suited  to  receive  with  enthusiasm, 
generous  and  disinterested  impressions.  If  it  is  not  then  the 
*  ruling  passion'  of  the  bosom,  it  will  never  be  at  an  age  when 
every  action  is  the  result  of  cool  calculation,  and  the  basis  of  that 
calculation  too  often  the  interest  of  the  individual.  This  has  been 
the  prevailing  opinion  with  every  free  people,  throughout  every 
stage  of  civilization,  from  the  roving  savage  tribe,  to  the  numerous 
and  polished  nation  ;  from  the  barbarous  Pelaagi,  to  the  glorious 
era  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon,  or  the  more  refined  and  luxurious  aga 
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of  Pericles  and  Xenopbon.  By  all,  tlie  aanie  m 
With  all,  it  was  the  custora  to  present  tu  tlieir  youth  the 
of  the  heroic  achievements  of  tlielr  an::esior9,  to  inspire  them  with 
the  same  ardor  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  llieir  country.  Aa  it 
regards  the  argument,  it  matters  not  whether  the  hintory  was  writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  or  how  communicated  j 
whether  by  national  annals,  to  which  all  had  access ;  by  recitation 
in  solemn  assemblies,  as  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games  of 
Greece ;  in  the  songs  of  bards,  as  amnn^  the  Celts  and  Scandina- 
vians; or  in  the  speeches  of  the  aged  warriors,  as  was  practised  by 
the  Wyandots,  Uekwares,  Sbawanees,  and  other  tribes  of  our 
own  country.  Much  fiction  was,  no  doubt,  passed  off  on  these 
occasions,  as  real  history ;  but  as  it  was  believed  to  be  true,  that 
was  ButScietit  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  cause  of  pa- 
triotism, among  those  to  whom  these  recitations,  songs,  and  speecb- 

'   CO,  were  addressed." 

We  know  not  how  much  of  ilie  InditTerence  for  historical 
reading,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  diSu- 
«ive  taste  for  works  of  Gction.  General  Harrison  does  not  hes- 
itate to  seek  in  ibis,  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  declension  or 
unpopularity  oC  historical  knowledge.  We  are  no  friends  to  the 
vapid  rhodomontade,  of  which  the  present  age  is  so  prolific, 
under  the  title  of  the  novel.  On  llie  contrary,  we  think,  in  the 
language  of  the  %iirative  and  solemn  Spaniard,  that 
"  Fiction  entices  and  deceives, 

I  And,  scattered  o'er  her  fi'agrant  leaves. 

Lies  poisonous  dew." 
But  Rasselas  has  been  justly  characterized  as  '*  impre 
in  splendid  fiction  dressed ;"  Don   Quixote,   and   the   Vic 
Wakefield,    delight  and  instruct  all  readers ;  and  the   plays  of 
Shakspeare,    and  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  done  no 
injury  either  to  the  cause  of  truth,  or  of  authentic  history. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  notwithstanding  such  hinderances 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  ^ound  historical  taste,  as  the  love  of  fic- 
tion and  an  inordinate  thirst  of  wealth  —  and  hinderances  they 
certainly  are,  to  all  that  is  lofty  in  morals  and  in  mind  —  the 
current  of  the  popular  feelint^  might  be  taught  to  flow  in  this 
desirable  channel,  by  the  application  of  adequate  means.  The 
correction  we  wonld  apply,  would  be  the  antidote  of  well  written 
end  attractive  narratives.  How  much  of  the  splendor  of  Greece 
and  Home,  may  be  attributed  to  their  historians  and  poels.^  The 
•ppeiite  for  history  in  Greece,  was  caused  by  the  splendid  re- 

L  Qtals  of  Herodotus,  and  nourished  by  Thucydides  and  Homer. 

f  It  required  a  Livy  to  bring  history  iolo  repute  in  Rome,  and  a 
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Virgil  and  Tacitus  to  sustain  it  in  celebrity.  Who  felt  any  in- 
terest in  the  romantic  story  of  the  Scottish  annals,  until  Robertson 
kindled  the  fire  to  which  so  much  heat  has  been  added  by  the 
sacred  fervor  of  Burns  and  Scott  ?  No !  however  we  may  de- 
plore tiie  absence  of  historical  sensibilities  in  this  country  — 
though  persons  and  societies  may  labor  to  perpetuate  the  monu- 
ments of  our  history,  by  manuscript  collections,  and  occasional 
memoirs,  we  fear  we  never  shall  have  a  keen  and  widely  dissem- 
inated taste  for  domestic  history,  until  our  story  shall  be  told  by 
the  pen  of  genius.  Time,  and  the  spirit  of  romance,  may  hal- 
low the  incidents  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  may  be  looked 
upon  with  regard  and  referred  to  with  veneration ;  it  may  be 
studied  from  habit,  or  glanced  at  in  a  moment  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  it  is  the  genius  only  of  the  historian,  that  can 
make  the  taste  deep,  abiding,  and  universal.  Cooper  has  im- 
parted to  the  Indian  character,  more  romantic  interest  than  it 
once  possessed  ;  the  charm  of  Irving's  style  has  invested  the 
voyages  and  life  of  Columbus  with  a  new  attractiveness  ;  and 
the  vivacity  and  animation  of  Bancroft's  pen,  have  awakened  a 
livelier  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  country. 

Our  author  passes  from  general  observations  upon  the  import- 
ance of  history,  as  a  study,  to  topics  connected  with  the  main 
branch  of  his  subject.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  argument, 
either  about  the  origin  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  or  in  that 
which  forms  the  main  subject  of  his  paper — that  these  people  were 
unconquered  by  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  We  have  a  remark 
or  two  to  ofier  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  descent,  before 
treating  the  more  interesting  topic  —  because  necessarily  the 
previous  inquiry  —  of  Indian  antiquities  in  the  West. 

Touching  the  identity  of  the  Astecks  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Ohio,  we  must,  with  all  respect  for  General  Harrison  and  Bishop 
Madison,  withhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition.  The  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  predecessors  of  our  pre- 
sent Indians,  can  permit  nothing  more  upon  this  subject  than  a 
specious  conjecture  or  a  plausible  theory.  The  venerable  and 
erudite  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  learned  inves- 
tigation into  the  Indian  dialects  of  North  America,  has  disco- 
vered a  most  surprising  similarity  in  their  grammatical  structure* 
This  coincidence,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  has  but 
a  single  exception,  would  seem  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  common 
origin.  But  where  we  are  to  look  for  this  origin,  is  still  an  un- 
ravelled mystery.     Competent  learning  may  suffice,  by  enabling 
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US  to  perplex  tlie  questioa  with  rcmole  analogies,  to  make  an 
ingenious  supposition;  and  lliis  merit  on\y,  we  can  ascribe  to 
BUhop  Madison  and  General  Harrison.  What  light  may  be 
tlirown  upon  this  iniricate  subject  by  ihe  piiblislied  accounts  of 
the  voyai^es  of  the  Northmen  to  the  American  continent,  before 
the  lime  of  Columbus,  we  have  now  neither  the  time  nor  the 
■pace  to  examine. 

In  discussing  the  pretensions  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  conquest 
of  the  northwestern  tribes  on  the  Oiiio,  General  Harrison  ap- 
pears as  the  champion  of  historical  truth.  We  admire  alike  the 
patience  and  a&siduiiy  of  research  which  he  displays,  Ihe  acute- 
ness  which  he  discovers  in  the  eiaminatjon  of  authorities,  and 
ihe  clearness  and  precision  of  his  whole  argumeut.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  tlie  opposite  ground  is  assumed  by  Colden,  Frank- 
lin, Clinton,  and  other  writers,  whose  reasons  and  authorities  he 
examines  and  refutes.  This,  at  first  view,  might  be  deemed 
rather  a  curious,  than  an  useful,  investigation  ;  but  we  think  it 
is  exactly  one  of  those  subjects  which  the  Historical  Society  of 
Ohio  would  be  expected  to  meet.  Practical  questions  of  right 
to  land,  are  often  involved  in  the  solution  of  antiquarian  nice- 
ties such  as  this.  It  is,  therefore,  a  problem,  in  the  settlement  of 
which  at]  feel  an  interest,  whether  or  not  the  Six  Nations  had 
acquired  and  exercised,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  right  of 
conquest  over  the  Indians  of  the  Miami  valley.  We  think  that 
the  affirmative  reasons  adduced,  are  combatted  and  overthrown, 
and  the  negative  side  of  the  question  satisfactorily  established. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  this  address,  (o  us,  relate  to 
the  ancient  remains  of  the  Indians  which  are  scattered  over  the 
western  country.  No  labor  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  theije 
antiquities,  can  be  too  great.  They  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  so  called  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
and  Ihe  curious  question  of  their  extraction.  The  late  Doctor 
McCulloch  of  Baltimore,  laboriously  compiled,  some  years  ago, 
a  very  learned  work  upon  these  monuments  of  the  past.  Caleb 
Atwater,  of  Circleville,  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mounds  and  fortifications  of  the  west,  by  his  contributions  to  the 
Archeeologia  Americana. 

But  there  is  a  desideratum  beyond  what  these  performances 
supply.  We  want  a  thorough  and  ardent  investigation,  enthu- 
siastic in  the  pursuit  of  some  latent  treasure —  some  concealed 
evidences  of  a  higher  civilitaiion  than  we  have  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover.  How  long  hidden  from  the  observation  of 
travellers,  were   Ihe  Mexican  or   Tullecan  antiquities,  which, 
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rivalling  in  elegance  and  skill  the  renowned  glories  of  Egypt, 
are  become  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  We  do  not.  anticipate 
such  trophies  to  the  gallant  antiquary  who  may  explore  the  vast 
wilds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
species  of  knowledge  would  be  gained  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
connected  with  the  antiquities  of  our  land. 

General  Harrison  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  remains 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  at  Circleville,  are  the  works  of  a  superior 
and  different  race  of  Indians  from  the  present,  and  conjectures 
the  line  of  their  retreat  from  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  says  : 

"  Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  can  be 
collected  from  the  works  they  have  left  on  the  ground,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  people  were  assailed  both  from 
their  northern  and  southern  frontier ;  made  to  recede  from  both 
directions,  and  that  their  last  efforts  at  resistance  were  made  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oliio.  I  have  adopted  this  opinion,  from  the  different 
character  of  their  works,  which  are  there  found,  from  those  in  the 
interior.  Great  as  some  of  the  latter  are,  and  laborious  as  was  the 
confitruction,  particularly  those  of  Circleville  and  Newark,  I  am 
persuaded  they  never  were  intended  for  military  defences.  On 
the  contrary,  those  upon  the  Ohio  river  were  evidently  designed 
for  that  purpose.  The  three  I  have  examined,  those  of  Marietta, 
Cincinnati,  and  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, have  a  military  character  stamped  upon  them  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  latter  work,  and  that  at  Circleville,  never  could 
have  been  erected  by  the  same  people  if  intended  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  square,  at  the  latter  place,  has  such  a  number  of  gate- 
ways, as  seem  intended  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  those  who 
would  attack  it.  And  both  it,  and  the  circle,  were  completely 
commanded  by  the  mound,  rendering  it  an  OEisier  task  to  take  than 
to  defend  it.  The  engineers,  on  the  contrary,  who  directed  the 
execution  of  the  Miami  work,  appear  to  have  known  the  import- 
ance of  flank  defences.  And  if  their  bastions  are  not  as  perfect, 
as  to  form,  as  those  which  are  in  use  in  modern  engineering,  their 
position,  as  well  as  that  of  the  long  lines  of  curtains,  are  precisely 
as  they  should  be.  I  have  another  conjecture  as  to  this  Miami 
fortress.  If  the  people  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  were 
really  the  Astecks,  the  direct  course  of  their  journey  to  Mexico, 
and  the  facilities  which  that  mode  of  retreat  would  afford,  seems 
to  point  out  a  descent  of  the  Ohio  as  the  line  of  that  retreat." 

Other  writers  are  of  opinion  that  these  works  —  those  of  Cir- 
cleville especially  —  were  intended  and  employed  for  military 
purposes.  But  upon  this  subject,  General  Harrison  speaks  with 
the  voice  of  authority.     The  writers  on  these  remains  lean  upon 
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one  another,  and  llie  npinion  of  each  is  quoted  by  his  immediate 
successor,  wjihoiit  judgment  and  with  little  examination.  Our 
uutlior,  on  die  ronlrary,  under  the  guidance  of  an  independent, 
a  cultivated,  and  vigorous  intellect,  has  scanned  lliese  mounds 
and  fortifications  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  and  scientific 
soldier. 

That  these  works  were  constructed  by  Indians  ofhigher  civi- 
lisation than  the  present  savages  of  North  America,  is  manifest. 
The  fortress  at  Marietta,  wiih  its  subterranean  communication 
to  the  river,  exhibits  no  ordinary  intellicence  and  skill.  The 
fortification  at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami,  with  its  flank  de- 
fences, shows  a  superior  address  lo  what  the  Indians  supplanted 
by  the  white  inhabiianis  could  have  accomplished.  Dr.  Mc- 
Ciilloch  speaks  of  mounds  on  the  Cahokia,  opposite  St.  Louis, 
whose  great  magnitude  must  have  required  a  thousand  persons, 
employed  for  years,  to  construct  tliem.  The  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  were  untutored  savages,  unacquainted  with  the  useful  aria, 
except  those  of  the  simplest  manufacture  and  rudest  necessity. 
But  though  unequal  themselves  to  the  fabrication  of  these  re- 
mains, it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  a  different  race  of  men 
from  ihetr  architects.  History  proves  that  nations,  like  fami- 
lies, may  undergo  an  injurious  change.  The  present  and  for- 
mer state  of  Egypt  and  Greece  presents  a  humiliating  contrasL 
The  ancient  Britons,  as  described  by  Csesar,  who  so  valiantly 
opposed  the  Itoman  legions,  seem  to  have  lost  their  identity 
when  contending  with  the  barbarians. 

But  whoever  may  be  the  authors  of  these  works,  nothing  can 
be  plainer,  than  that  the  works  themselves  are  of  a  high  antiqui- 
ty. Our  author's  well  informed  and  luminous  views  upon  this 
subject,  can  with  no  propriety  be  withheld  i 

L»  "  The  sites  of  the  ancient  works  on  the  Ohio,"  says  he,  "  present 
"tfracisely  the  same  eppDarance  as  the  circumjacent  forest.  You 
'  %nd  on  tbem  all  that  beautiful  vatiety  of  trees,  which  gives  such 
unrivalled  richnesa  to  our  forests.  This  is  particularly  the  case, 
on  the  fifteen  acres  included  vritliin  the  walls  of  the  work  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  timber  are  about  the  same.  The  first  growth,  on 
the  same  kind  of  land,  once  cleared,  and  then  abandoned  to  na- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  is  more  liomogeneouB  —  often  stinted  to  one 
ortwn.  or  at  most,  three  kinds  of  timber.  If  the  ground  had  been 
cultivated,  yellow  locust,  in  many  places,  will  spring  up  as  thick  as 
garden  peas.  If  it  has  not  been  cultivated,  the  black  and  white 
walnut  will  be  the  prevailing  growth.  The  I'apidity  with  which 
so.  vni. — VOL.  IT,  54 
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these  trees  grow,  for  a  time  smothers  the  attempt  of  other  kinds  to 
vegcta'.e  and  grow  in  their  shade.  The  more  thrifty  individuals 
soon  overtop  the  weaker  of  their  own  kind,  which  sicken  and  die. 
In  this  way  there  is  soon  only  as  many  left  as  (he  earth  will  well 
support  to  maturity.  All  this  time  the  squirrels  may  plant  the  seed 
of  those  trees  which  serve  them  for  food,  and  by  neglect  saffer 
them  to  remain, —  it  will  be  in  vain  ;  the  birds  may  drop  the  ker- 
nels, the  external  pulp  of  which  has  contributed  to  their  nourish- 
ment, and  divested  of  which  they  are  in  the  best  state  for  germi- 
nating, — still  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  the  winds  of  heaven  may  waft 
the  winged  seeds  of  the  sycamore,  cotton-wood,  and  maple,  and 
a  friendly  shower  may  bury  them  to  the  necessary  depth  in  the 
loose  and  fertile  soil,  —  but  still  without  success.  The  roots  below 
rob  them  of  moisture,  and  the  canopy  of  limbs  and  leaves  above, 
intercepts  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  dews  of  heaven  :  the  young 
giants  in  possession,  like  another  kind  of  aristocracy,  absorb  the 
whole  means  of  subsistence,  and  leave  the  mass  to  perish  at  their 
feet.  This  state  of  things  will  not,  however,  always  continue.  If 
the  process  of  nature  is  slow  and  circuitous,  in  putting  down  iisui^ 
pation  and  establishing  the  equality  which  she  loves,  and  which  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  her  principles,  it  is  sure  and  effectual. 
The  preference  of  the  soil  for  the  first  growth,  ceases  with  its  ma- 
turity. It  admits  of  no  succession,  upon  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy. The  long  undisputed  masters  of  the  forest  may  be  thinned 
by  the  lightning,  the  tempest,  or  by  diseases  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  one  of  the  oft  rejected  of  ano- 
ther family  will  find  between  its  decaying  roots  shelter  and  appropri- 
ate food,  and  springing  into  vigorous  growth,  will  soon  push  its 
green  foliage  to  the  skies,  through  the  decayed  and  withered  limbs 
of  its  blasted  and  dying  adversary,  —  the  soil  itself  yielding  it  a 
more  liberal  support  than  any  scion  from  tlie  former  occupant.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived  what  a  length  of  lime  it  will  require  for  a 
denuded  tract  of  land,  by  a  process  so  slow,  again  to  clothe  itself 
with  the  amazing  variety  of  foliage  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  forests  of  this  region.  Of  what  immense  age,  then,  must  be 
those  works,  so  often  referred  to  —  covered,  as  has  been  supposed, 
by  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  tliem,  with 
the  second  growth  after  the  ancient  forest  had  been  regained." 

The  character  of  the  North  American  Indian  has  been  so  dif* 
lerently  represented  by  different  writers  —  the  accounts  of  him 
httve  been  so  various  and  contradictory  —  that  an  honest  inqui- 
rer will  hereafter  be  at  a  loss  how  to  form  his  conclusions.  Old 
BurloQ,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  puts  him  down  as  acan- 
uiSaU  and  depicts  him,  in  the  quaint  rhetoric  of  his  time,  as  a 
uKmsit^r  in  the  human  shape.  The  Spaniards  on  the  other 
^usU  who  followed  the  chivalrous  but  unfortunate  De  Soto  to 
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Florida — nith  a  view,  perhfips,  tomitigate  the  ignominy  of  de- 
feat—  represent  liirn  ds  a  niagnani moils  enemy,  and  almost  su- 
perhuman in  viilor,  agility,  address,  and  the  power  of  physical 
endurance.  Tliough  the  portraits  drawn  at  tlie  present  day, 
have  not  ihe  extravagance  of  either  of  these  pictures,  they  are 
equally  unlike  each  other.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  de- 
scribe the  Indians  of  that  rep;ion  as  children  of  the  Qevil,  and 
only  fit  for  carnnge  or  servitude.  The  Friends  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  pursuing  a  different  policy,  were  able  to  give  them  a 
different  character.  They  were  proved  to  be  capable  of  being 
mollified,  by  acts  of  good  neighborhood,  into  the  most  disinter- 
ested of  friends,  and  the  most  faithful  ofadhereuts. 

It  need  not  he  concealed,  that  recent  occurrences  have  had  a 
lendency  to  strengthen  ihe  animosity  which  has  been  fostered 
towards  the  Indians,  and  accelerated  their  removal  to  the  inhos- 
pitable residence  selected  for  ihem,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Our 
author  expresses  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  endowments 
and  native  qualities  of  the  Indians,  and  bears  his  testimony  to 
(he  high  susceptibilities  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
We  do  not  intend  to  open  anew  those  wounds  which  are  yet 
bleeding,  by  a  particular  reference  to  the  hardships  in  the  case 
of  the  civilised  Cherohees,  bnl  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  lo 
the  celebrated  letter  of  John  Ross  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  General 
Harrison  in  the  discourse  before  us.  We  leave  the  late  of  the 
Indians,  under  Providence,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able 
to  control  it,  believing  that  for  every  violation  of  engagement 
which  we  commit  —  for  every  wrong  and  oppression  and  out- 
rage which  we  inflict —  there  is  a  retribution  in  store,  which  will 
fall,  one  day,  upon  our  devoted  country.  General  Harrison's  opi- 
nion of  the  Indian  character,  as  we  have  said,  is  favorable.  He 
pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  many  of  the  sachems,  or  chiefs,  for 
Jiigh  talents  and  elevated  moral  worth.  As  he  acted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  agent  for  the  United  Stales  at  the  treaty  of  Grenville, 
io  the  year  1795,  and  has  had  extensive  intercourse  with  them 
in  his  military  expeditions,  and  as  governor  of  the  northwestern 
lerriiory,  bis  opinion  is  of  intrinsic  value.  He  uses  the  follow- 
itig  pointed  language  in  regard  lo  the  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
Dient  of  ibe  Untied  Stales,  during  the  administration  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  under  whose  successive  appoiutments,  we  be- 
lieve, he  acted : 

"  1  am  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  inquire  how 
ftr  the  United  States  have  fbltilled  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
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tbem,  by  their  assumiDg,  at  the  treaty  of  Grenville,  the  character  of 
the  sole  protectors  of  the  tribes  who  were  parties  to  it,  a  stipula- 
tion often  repeated  in  subsequent  treaties.  But  I  will  take  tiiis 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  if  the  duties  it  imposed  were  not 
faithfully  executed,  during  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison,  as  far  as  the  powers  vested  by  the  laws  in  the  execu- 
tive would  permit,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  government  are 
responsible,  as  the  directions  given  to  them  were  clear  and  expli- 
cit, not  only  to  fulfil  with  scrupulous  fidelity  all  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  upon  all  occasions,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  these 
dependent  people,  as  far  as  attention  and  the  expenditure  of  mo- 
ney could  effect  these  objects." 

We  take  leave,  with  regret,  of  this  able  and  instructive  dis- 
course, premising  the  consciousness  that  we  feel  of  not  having 
done  justice  to  its  merits.  It  evinces,  in  an  eminent  degree,  great 
patience  of  research,  combined  with  high  powers  of  historical 
and  philosophical  analysis,  while  the  literary  execution  of  the 
paper  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  distinguished  author. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Rcli- 

fio7i.     By  Ai.EXANDER  Keith,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  The 
Ividence  of  Prophecy,"  etc.     ISew  York  :    1839.     Harper 
&  Brothers.     I2mo.     pp.  336. 

In  the  systematic  treatises  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language  for  a  century  past,  the 
historical  and  other  external  evidences  have  occupied  a  very 
lar^e,  and  in  many  instances,  an  almost  exclusive  place.  This 
evidence  has  by  different  writers  been  variously  combined,  and 
put  in  nearly  every  possible  light  ;  but  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  little  has  been  contributed  to  the  original  materials. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  ia 
relation  to  the  subject  have  been  undergoing  a  more  and  more 
thorough  investigation  ;  and  the  vast  amount  of  facts  which  go 
to  make  up  the  evidence  itself,  have  been  subjected  to  a  more 
acute  and  profound  criticism.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years,  and 
from  the  researches  of  modern  travellers,  and  the  discoveries  and 
results  of  modern  science,  that  any  very  valuable  additions  to 
the  matter  of  the  proofs  before  accumulated  have  been  furnished. 
It  is   the  use  made  of  these  materials  that  constitutes  the  most 
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ninclive  characlerUiic  of  the  work  before  us,  and  its  priDcipal 
Blue  as  a  (realise  for  general  readers. 
~  e  fads  broiighi  to  light  by  travellers  in  relallon  (o  the  pre- 
sent condiiion,  the  physical  appearances,  and  social  state,  of  va- 
rious portions  of  lUe  eastern  world,  confirm  in  a  wontierfHt  de- 
pree  tlic  truth  and  divine  inspiration  of  ihc  prophetic  scriptures. 
Dr.  Keiih  has  placed  these  prophetic  declarations  in  a  parallel 
view  wiih  llie  facts  in  verification  of  ihem  —  and  thus  ihe  re- 
markable correspondence  belween  them  is  put  in  a  very  exact 
and  strikino;  light. 
^  The  established  conclusions  of  modern  geoloj^ical  and  aslro- 
[iSomical  science,  also  furnish  incontrovertible  evidence  in  support 
«rilie  account  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  globe, 
given  in  the  Mosaic  scriptures.  The  exhibition  of  this  evidence 
forms  an  interesting;  portion  of  the  present  work  —  particularly 
ihe  application  of  some  of  the  results  of  geological  invesiiga- 
tion,  lo  ihe  overthrow  of  the  ground  of  Hume's  argument  against 

Willi  ilie  proofs  from  these  sources,  which  Ihe  author  regards 
as  "  not  wholly  destiuue  of  novelty,"  are  combined  the  ordinary 
arguments  In  Ch\qt  of  the  genuineness  and  aulhentlcily  of  the 
seripHires,  and  the  truth  of  Clirislianily.  '*  The  leading  semi- 
ment,"  however,  which,  Dr.  Keiih  says,  "  pervades,  connects, 
and  illumines  ihe  wliule,  is,  that  the  tcitimony  ofJesut  is  the  spint 
of  prophiey."  Accordingly,  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ,  with  their  fulfilment  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  forms  a  very  important  feature  of 
Ills  work  ;  and  by  placing  the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Old 
Testament  side  by  side  wiih  the  historical  siaiements  of  ihe  New, 
in  parallel  columns,  (he  author  has  exhibited  their  coincidence  in 

On  the  whole,  ihis  work  contains  much  that  is  valuable  for 
general  readers,  which  is  not  found  in  the  popular  treatises  in 
most  common  use.  We  ought  to  add,  however,  ihal  it  is  very 
far  from  being  a  model  for  its  clearness  of  method,  reasoning, 
or  style. 

With  these  remarks,  we  turn  from  any  further  consideration 
of  the  work  before  us,  as  ive  do  not  think  il  needful  to  go  into 
sn  extended  analysis  or  examinailon  of  It ;  and  we  prefer  tooccu- 
py  llie  brief  space  tliat  we  have  with  a  few  refiections  which  have 
been  suggested  lo  our  minds,  with  respect  to  the  relative  connex- 
ion and  value  of  the  difl'ereut  branches  of  the  Christian  evidence, 
aud  wiib  respect  lo  one  branch  in  particular,  which,  in  a  just 
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-nii/srcbical  view,  is,  we  conceive,  entitled  to  a  far  more 
•  HI  :<.£ce  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
A  .   )u .  f  adverted  to  the  prominent  place  which  the  external 
«:i.ir:L^f<  .xVid  in  most  works  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
i^n^iK  7CC  because  we  think  slightly  of  the  value  and  importance 
I    rtvf  evidences.     The  exhibition  of  them,  or  even  of  any 
iiK  ji^  '>ioa  of  them,  may  well  be  the  subject  of  special  extended 
rv:Mise< :  and  the  thorough  investigation  of  them  may  well  a^ 
uru  JO  occupation  for  life,  to  the  most  learned  and  pbilosophi- 
:^i  iniuds.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  ns  that  every 
'j^fHii>e  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  for  popular  nse,  and  es- 
-jecidiiy  every  work,  which,  from  its  title,  purports  to  give  any- 
\iuuii  like  a  systematic  or  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject, 
viu^hc  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  as  well  of  the  internal  and  the 
practical,  as  of  the  external  evidence.     We  say  this,  because  it 
must  be  clear  in  any  philosophical  view,  that  without  the  former, 
ibe  latter  is  utterly  incomplete  and  insufficient.     The  external 
miraculous  attestations  to  its  divine  origin  would  be  entirely  in- 
dfeue^uate,  if  Christianity  did  not  carry  the  proofs  of  its  divinity  in 
il«eltl     If  its  declarations  of  doctrines  and  facts  were  in  contra- 
Jiccion  with  right  reason,  with  the  universal  and  necessary  prin- 
ciples of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  —  if  it  were  not 
>uited  to  the  actual  condition  of  humanity,  did  not  offer  itself  as 
luuptei)  to  man's  moral  and  spiritual  wants  —  and  if,  upon  trial, 
;i  «vre  not  tound  actually  to  meet  those  wants,  leading  man  up 
.o  vUhI  ;  —  the  most  absolute  historical  and  physical  demonstra- 
.•\si  v»f  its  prophecies  and  miracles  could  never  beget  the  con- 
\.v<N*n  tliat  it  came  from  God.     The  only  result  would  be  a 
^vx*<'s:ism  of  the  most  painful  kind  —  a  strife  between  conflicting 
^MK'f'W^  of  belief. 

V'K*  iutcrnal  and  practical  evidence  is  besides  vastly  better 
^u^trNv-U  to  general  comprehension.  The  full  appreciation  of 
.,K  iiM.v*rical  argument  requires  no  small  degree  of  intellectual 
^^.ir«  tii.xHi :  while  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
^*«x^  sN  didtiptntion  to  our  nature  and  wants,  and  the  reasona- 
m..nxv^m'  tho  practical  trial  which  it  demands,  impress  them- 
^s\%N^  oisMt  every  mind  that  simply  studies  the  New  Testaitient 
«^.^>  AM  rums  and  candid  spirit.  In  point  of  fact,  moreover, 
.K^N^'  ^'v  the  grounds  upon  which  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  every 
v^K*vi.«ii  cvMnuuinity  rests.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  thousands 
«^SMii^  tv's\^'  in  iMiristianity  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  a  belief, 
A  A»  tvMiiU  ^^ti  any  distinct  grounds  :  it  is  a  mere  habit  of  ieel- 
y^  ^Ht^tU  iKnu  education,  or  at  most,  an  unreflecting  adop- 
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tion  of  a  current  opinion.  To  iliis  sort  ofholding  of  the  tniih 
ofClirisliitnity.  we  do  not  refer;  for,  besides  this,  there  is  a  con- 
viction of  iis  truth  depending  upon  the  perception  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence  and  marks  of  divine  origin,  and  upon  a  practical  trial 
of  its  efttcacy  —  a  conviction  for  whicli  these  are  valid  and  sul^ 
ficient  grounds,  afl'ording  a  fonndation  for  the  faith  of  thousands 
who  are  destituie  of  the  means  and  of  the  culture  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  external  evidence. 

Of  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  there  have  appeared 
incur  language  many  admirable  treatises,  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject or  upon  special  topics  of  it ;  and  among  these  there  is  none 
more  admirable  than  that  published  several  years  ago  by  our 
accomplished  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Verplanck.  This  work  is 
equally  remarkable  fur  its  original,  profound,  and  vigorous 
thought,  as  for  its  beauty  of  style.  It  has  been  long  out  of 
print ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  continual  republication  of  English 
works  of  inferior  merit,  we  should  consider  the  neglect  of  this 
masterly  performance  an  indication  of  the  otter  indifference  of 
the  public  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  regret  the  defect  of  taste,  or  theindiscriminaling  prejudice 
in  favor  of  books  of  foreign  production,  that  has  limited  this 
excellent  work  to  a  single  edition. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  or  experimental  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  many  valuable  hints  and  elementary  views, 
more  or  less  complete,  are  scattered  through  the  works  of  many 
eminent  Christian  writers  Some  of  the  best  contributions  on 
this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. We  have  long  considered  the  remarks  on  this  topic 
which  occur  in  his  discourse  on  Spiritual  Light,  and  iu  other 
treatises  of  his,  to  be  among  the  most  philosophical,  and  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  writings  of  our  celebrated  coun- 
tryman ;  and  it  has  given  us  lively  gratification  to  see  ihem 
hoDorably  recalled  to  the  public  attention  in  a  recent  article  in 


r  contemporary  journals- 


is,  however,  deeply  to 


be  regretted  that  this  argument  has  never  been  sufficiently  put 
forward  in  its  just  extent  and  proper  place,  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment, necessary  in  any  complete  and  pliilosophlcal  view  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  We  know  of  no  one  special  treatise 
which  we  could  recommend  to  a  cultivated  and  reflecting  man, 
skeptically  inclined,  in  which  the  nature  and  matter  of  this  argu- 
ment is  clearly  and  completely  staled,  and  its  validity  fully  and 
philosophically  developed.     Nor  do  we  recollect  but  one  gene- 
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ral  treatise  for  popular  use,  io  which  this  argumeot  is  presented 
as  a  distinct,  yet  necessary  part  of  tlie  systematic  exhibition  of 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity :  we  refer  to  the  work  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  of  Calcutta.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  be- 
sides a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  internal  evidences,  there 
is  also  a  brief,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  satisfactory  view  of 
the  nature,  philosophical  validity,  and  superior  conclusiveness 
of  the  practical  argument.  This  work,  though  somewhat  too 
diffuse  in  style,  and  wanting  in  due  proportion  in  some  of  its 
parts,  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  best  popular  treatise  that 
we  have,  presenting  in  a  clear  and  animated  style,  all  the  most 
material  considerations  which  make  up  the  Chrisiiao  argument 
in  all  its  branches.  Written  with  the  tone  and  fervor  of  a  be- 
liever and  an  advocate,  and  addressed  to  those  who  were  fairly 
presumed  to  be  already  speculatively  believers,  Bishop  Wilson^s 
lectures  are  in  some  respects  less  adapted  to  convince  the  doubt- 
ful than  to  instruct  the  convinced,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a 
completer  view  of  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  In  regard  to  the 
relative  order  and  mutual  connexion  of  the  dilTereni  brandies 
of  the  argument,  we  should  ditfer  from  him,  ns  from  every  sys- 
tematic writer  who  regards  the  external  evidence,  as  introdu- 
cinc:  and  sustaininc:  all  the  oth(?rs. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  is  as  yet  any  such  complete  sys- 
tematic work  on  this  subject  as  there  ought  to  be.  We  cprtain- 
ly  cannot  point  to  one,  in  which  all  the  conditions  of  a  perfect 
treatise,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  are  in  any  good  decree 
combined.  Such  a  work  ought  not  only  to  be  a  complete  and 
logical  development  of  all  the  matter  of  the  evidences ;  it  ought 
also  to  proceed  from  such  a  thoroughly  philosophical  and  criti- 
cal appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  arirument,  and  of  the  just 
co-ordination  of  the  several  branches  of  it,  as  should  secure  a 
proportionable  treatment  of  each,  u  ith  all  the  other  results  of 
perfect  method,  and  thus  make  the  treatise  an  organic  whole. 

No  philosopher  ever  had  a  clearer  or  juster  view  of  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  different  organic  branches  of  the  Christian 
evidence,  than  Coleridge.  The  brief  sketch  he  has  criven  near 
the  conclusion  of  his  Bioc^raphia  Llttrarla^  is  often  in  our 
thoughts ;  and  often  have  we  wished  that  the  outline  might  be 
worthily  filled  up.  We  are  sure  most  of  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  our  placing  before  their  view  the  passage  to  which 
we  refer: 

....."  I  shall  merely  state  what  my  belief  is  concerning  the  true 
evidences  of  Christianity : 
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"  I.  Its  consistency  with  right  Reason,  I  consider  as  ihe  Outer 
Court  of  ihe  Temple  — the  common  area  within  which  it  stands. 

"  II.  The  miracles,  with  aud  through  which  tlie  Religion  was 
first  revealed  aud  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and 
the  portal  of  the  Temple. 

"111.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of  each  believer, 
of  its  exceeding  disirabteness —  the  experience  that  he  needi  aome- 
tbing  — joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that  the  Reilemplion 
and  the  Graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ,  are  vihaf  he  needs ;  — 
this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  Foundation  of  the  spiritual  edifice. 
With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  which  flows  in  from  1  and  III 
I  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  II,  no  man  can  refuse 
\   or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.     But, 

"  IV.  It  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  the  gospel  —  it  is  the  opening  Eye ;  the  dawning 
Light ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  Growth ;  the  bles- 
aeoness  of  loving  God,  as  God  ;  the  nascent  sense  of  Sin,  hated  aa 
Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either,  without  Christ; 
it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation 
that  meets  it  from  above  ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of  the  Principal 
ID  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and  long  suffering 
of  the  disinterested  Ally ;  —  in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the 
Faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results,  that  must 
form  the  arched  Roof,  and  the  Faith  itself  is  the  completing  Kkv- 
STO.VE.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  C  litis tianity,  a  man  must 
have  been  a  Chrisrian ;  and  this  is  the  seeming  argamentum  in  cir- 
eulo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  Truths,  to  every  subject  not  present- 
able under  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  as  long  as  we  attempt  to 
master  by  thereflex  acts  of  the  Understanding,  what  we  can  only 
knou!  by  the  act  of  bteomiiig.  '  Do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  ye 
shall  KNOW  whether  I  am  of  God.' 

"  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,  for 
the  world,  for  the  whole  church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
sary ;  but  that  at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christiana  bora 
in  Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  fourth  evidences  to  be 
the  most  operative,  not  as  supereeding,  but  as  involving  a  glad  un- 
doubting  faith  in  the  two  former.  Credidi  ideoque  inlellexi,  ap- 
pears to  me  eijually  the  dictate  of  philosophy  and  religion,  even 
-aa  I  believe  redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of  sanctifi cation,  and 
not  its  consequent.  All  spiritual  predicates  may  be  construed  in- 
diSerently  as  modes  of  Action,  or  as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holi- 
nms  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  tiow  seen  in  relation  to  act, 
and  nov 


Whether  CrJeridge,  if  he  had  undertaken  it,  could  ever  have 
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executed  a  work,  such  as  none  was  more  competent  than  himself 
to  frame  the  ideal  of —  a  work  containing  a  well  proportioned  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  argument,  logically  compacted  and  co- 
herent, with  nothing  wanting  and  nothing  superfluous ;  thorough- 
ly philosophical,  and  yet  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  all  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  readers  of  the  average  degree  of  cultivation 
—  may  well  be  doubted.     We  are  inclined  to  believe  he  couH 
not.    There  seems  ever  to  have  been,  in  the  working  of  his 
mind,  such  an  embarras  dis  richesses  ;  the  results  that  have  been 
given  us  are  so  fragmentary — often  opening,  indeed,  single  pro- 
found truths   with   wonderful  felicity,  yet  justly  liable  to  the 
censure  of  containing  both  too  much,  and  too  little,  on  account 
of  the  amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power 
presumed  in  his  readers,  that  we  are  ready  to  think  the  structure 
and  habits  of  his  mind  unfitted  him  to  be  a  teacher  for  the  mass 
even  of  educated  readers.     He  is  a  thinker  for  a  select  number 
of  thinkers ;  and  his  writings,  those  that  we  already  possess, 
(and  we  presume  the  same,  of  those  that  may  yet  be   given  os 
by  his  friends,)  contain  many   noble   germs  —  seminal   truths, 
which  we  hope  kindred  minds,  with  more  of  tact  and  construc- 
tive talent,  will  yet  unfold  to  rich  and  beautiful  fruits,  for  the  de- 
light and  strengthening  of  many  a  ready  heart. 

We  certainly  do  not  pretend,  in  these  discursive  remarks,  to 
oAer  any  thing  important,  even  by  way  of  contribution  to  the 
service  we  would  gladly  see  performed  for  Christianity.  We  can 
only  hope  that  our  suggestions  may  have  some  effect  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  competent  laborers  in  this  department  of 
thought  to  the  special  view  we  have  presented.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  reflections  connected  witli  the  subject,  which  we 
feel  disposed  to  ofier. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  perception  of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  Christianity —  its  reasonableness  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
wants,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  admission  of  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles.  We  may  add,  also,  that  such  is  actual- 
Iv  the  attitude  of  manv  minds,  that  this  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  almost  equally  necessary  to  be  estab- 
lished, in  order  to  secure  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  evidence  by 
which  the  Christian  miracles  are  historically  proved.  It  is,  in- 
deed, perfectly  clear,  that  the  impossibility  of  miracles — con- 
sidered as  phenomena  in  nature  so  wonderful,  so  contrary  to  its 
oniinary  course,  as  not  to  be  explicable  by  its  general  laws,  but 
only  by  the  supposition  of  immediate  divine  inter\'ention  —  can 
never  be  demaastrated.     >'or  can  the  denial  of  their  possibility 
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have  the  least  show  of  reason,  except  upon  some  such  conceplion 
of  the  universe  as  would  mnke  it  a  vast  assemblage  of  forces, 
combined  and  adjusted  by  its  maker,  and  left  to  work  according 
to  invariable  laws,  from  interfering  with  which  he  had  absolute- 
ly precluded  himself.  But  this  is  a  purely  graluilons  assumption ; 
for  experience  is  our  only  source  of  judgment  on  this  subject  ; 
and  experience  can  only  give  ns  the  actual,  it  can  never  set  limits 
Co  the  possible ;  it  can  give  us  the  ordinary,  but  not  the  univer- 
sal;  it  can  never  convert  the  general  nde  {however  extensive 
and  uniform  the  experience  may  have  been,)  into  the  absolutely 
invariable  law.  it  is  a  necessary  conceplion  of  the  human 
mind  in  regard  to  bodies,  that  it  is  not  wiihin  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himself  to  make  the  same  substantial  body  actually  to  oc- 
cupy two  different  places  at  the  same  lime ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  involved  in  the  conception  of  what  we  call  a 
Law  of  Nature,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  alter 
«r  change  it ;  and  as  Utile  is  it  a  necessary  conviction  that  he 
never  has  and  never  will  interfere  to  change  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it  should  be  conceded  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  strongprinw/wcie  presumption  against  the 
probabihty  of  any  actually  occurring  miracle,  if  considered  with- 
out relation  to  its  object.  This  is  a  presumption  which  may 
indeed  be  countervailed,  by  the  consideration  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  and  even  converted  into  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
probability  of  the  miracle.  At  least  we  contend  in  respect  to  the 
alleged  miracles  recorded  in  the  Christian  scriptures,  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  do  away  all  antece- 
dent improbability  of  their  occurrence,  so  as  to  make  it  unreason- 
able to  demand  a  ditlerent  kind,  or  a  higher  degree  of  evidence, 
than  in  regard  to  other  historical  facts.  And  it  is  precisely,  be- 
cause the  full  force  of  the  internal  evidence  is  not  perfectly  appre- 
ciated in  its  bearing  upon  the  external,  that  on  the  one  hand  so 
many  come  to  the  examination  of  the  historical  testimony,  with  a 
skeptical  and  cavilling  spirit,  demanding  a  kind  or  an  amount  of 
evidence  of  which  tlie  nature  of  the  case  does  not  admit ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  so  many  advocates  for  Christianity  treat  these 
demands  as  reasonable.  Strict  demonstration  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  impossible,  and  of  course  not  to  be  demanded;  neither 
is  it  any  more  reasonable  lo  consider  the  historical  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity as  untrue  or  not  proved,  because  every  possible  (juestion 
\%  not  answered,  or  every  possible  objection  not  positively  pro- 
ved lo  be  fallacious.  The  defender  of  Christianity  is  able  indeed 
triumphantly  to  sustain  the  position  that  the  credibility  of  the  mi- 
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raculous  facts  recorded  in  scriptnre,  is  supported  by  an  amount 
and  strength  of  historical  evidence,  such  as  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  no  other  historical  facts ;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  con- 
tend that  the  Christian  religion  being  such  as  it  announces  itself 
to  be,  in  its  own  nature  and  adaptation  to  humanity,  the  question 
concerning  miracles  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  treated  as  any  other 
historical  question,  and  the  evidence  cannot  reasonably  be  sub- 
jected to  a  process,  which,  in  regard  to  other  historical  questions, 
would  be  felt  to  be  unfair  and  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of 
historical  faith.  The  advocate  of  Christianity  has  a  right  to  say 
to  the  impugner  of  its  truth  :  Here  is  the  disclosure  of  a  religion, 
bearing  in  itself  indubitable  characters  of  divine  excellence  and 
wisdom ;  in  all  its  provisions  admirably  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  moral  wants  of  mankind  ;  a  religion  worthy  to  come  from 
God  ;  —  this  religion,  moreover,  claims  to  be  authenticated  by 
wonders  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  religion,  can  be  regarded  no  otherwise  than  as  special  direct 
attestations  of  God  to  its  truth ;  and  the  justice  of  this  claim  — 
the  actual  occurrence  of  these  miracles — is  supported  by  a^vast 
amount  and  variety  of  concurrent  positive  historical  testimony. 
Now,  you  have  no  right,  as  a  rational  man,  to  presume  this  testi- 
mony to  be  false ;  you  have  no  right  to  consider  a  possible 
ground  of  special  doubt  or  exception,  as  destroying  the  Talidity 
of  the  testimony ;  it  is  your  business  to  prove  the  testimony  to  be 
false  by  positive  evidence,  or  at  least  to  show  by  positive  consider- 
ations, that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  fairly  against  its  truth. 
This  is  the  true  issue  to  be  made. 

In  establishing  the  several  positions  upon  the  ground  of  which 
this  issue  is  joined,  it  is,  we  conceive,  of  immense  importance  to 
vindicate  the  matter  of  the  Christian  doctrines  against  every  rar 
tional  objection  —  to  show  not  only  in  a  positive  view  how  noble, 
how  congruous  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  how  admirably 
fitted  to  the  everlasting  wants  of  human  nature,  is  the  general 
scheme  of  Christianity  ;  but  also  to  demonstrate  negatively  that 
there  is  no  doctrine  or  truth  set  forth  in  Christianity,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  with  any  of  the  necessary 
principles  of  our  intellectual  or  moral  nature.  In  nothing,  per- 
haps, has  the  cause  of  Christianity  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  its 
defenders,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  alleged  contradic- 
tions of  scriptural  doctrine  to  reason,  have  been  met.  Take,  as 
an  instance  among  a  thousand,  the  following  curious  declaration 
of  Lord  Bacon :  '*  The  prerogative  of  God,"  says  bci  **  em- 
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braces  one  whole  nature,  extending  no  less  to  the  reason  than  (o 
the  wiil  of  man.     Hence,  as  we  are  bound  (o  obey  ihe  Divine 
Law  thongh  the  uill  may  rehict ;  so  also  are  we  under  obliga- 
I  tioa  to  credit  the  Word  of  God,  though  it  be  repugnant  to  the 
I  jeoion.     For,  if  we  believe  only  those  things  which  are  conCorm- 
I  ftble  to  our  reason,  we  assent  to  things,  and  not  to  the  author; 
;  which  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do  even  in  respect  to  wil- 
I  Beasesofdoubtfulveracity.  Themoreabsurdand  incredible  there- 
fore any  divine  mystery  is,  the  more  honor  do  we  render  to  God 
f  in  believioe  it,  and  the  nobler  is  the  victory  of  our  faith  ;"  etc.* 
Noiliing  now  can  he  worse,  than  to  talk  of  honoring  God  by 
L  believing  in  "  absurd  and  incredible  divine  mysteries,"  that  is, 
[  in  nonsense  and  contradictions.    Christianity  is  not  guilty  of  re* 
quiring  any  such  wilful  eclipse  of  the  reason,  even  if  the  thing 
e  conceivable,  and  not  a  plain  impossibility.     This  is  not 
Ihe  way  to  meet  objections.     To  every  one  who  would  defend 
Christianity  against  attacks  of  the  kind  now  in  view,  we  would 
■ay :  Admit  the  impossibility  of  the  human  mind  believing  in  un- 
intelligible propositions,  or  in  any  thing  contradictory  to  reason 
and  conscience:  admit  that  in  the  criticism  of  Christianity,  the 
necessary  speculative  and  practical  principles  of  the  human  rea- 
son have  a  negative  validity  to  this  extent,  that  man  may  and 
must  reject  any  revelation  claiming  his  belief  in  a  body  of  doc- 
trines or  facts  not  expressed   in  intelligible  terms,  or  in  any  one 
doctrine,  however  inielligibly  expressed,  that  is  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  the  universal  and  necessary  convictions  of  the  human 
mind.     Then  join  issue  with  the  objector  on  the  very  matter  of 
his  objection  :  deny  that  there  are  any  "absurd  and  incredible 
divine  mysteries"  in  Christianity.     There  are  mysteries,  indeed, 
in  Christianity,  as  there  are  in  everything  else — facts,  that  is, 
that  pass  our  comprehension  —  omnia  eirunt  in  mytleria  ;    but 
there  is  nothing  in  Christianity,  nothing  in  the  essential  tacts  that 
compose  it,  contradictory  to  reason.    Challenge  criticism  to  thta 
point ;  and  prove,  as  you  may,  that  there  is  not  one  doctrine  of 

•  Tbe  wllolti  lUBsuge 
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the  Christian  religion,  of  which  a  statement  may  not  be  made,  in 
terms  as  intelligible  as  those  in  which  thousands  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar facts  of  human  belief  are  expressed  :  e.  g.  that  certain 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  one  person  produce  articu- 
late sounds  which  affect  the  organs  of  hearing  and  beget  cer- 
tain ideas  in  the  immaterial  substance  of  another's  mind.  Here 
is  a  fact  intelligibly  expressed :  and  as  to  mysteries,  there  is  not 
a  doctrine  of  Christianity  a  whit  more  incomprehensible  than  this 
fact  of  hearing ;  or  the  fact  of  gravitation,  or  life,  or  a  thousand 
others,  which  no  rational  man  would  dream  of  therefore  calling 
irrational  or  incredible. 

But  the  great  glory  and  strength  of  the  Christian  argument, 
is  unquestionably  the  practical  one  to  which  all  the  other  evi- 
dences conspire  to  lead.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  body  of 
speculative  truth,  nor  merely  a  code  of  morals ;  it  announces 
itself  as  a  remedy  for  man's  spiritual  wants,  whose  efficacy  is  to 
be  tested  by  actual  trial.  This  trial  it  may  reasonably  demand. 
There  is  enough  in  the  consciousness  of  every  candid  mind,  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  what  the  Christian  religion  assumes  and 
declares  in  regard  to  man's  need  of  some  effectual  aid,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  perfect  goodness  and  blessedness.  There 
is  enough,  in  the  general  nature  of  the  aid  promised  in  Christianity 
which  may  be  partially  comprehended,  previous  to  a  trial  of  its 
efficacy,  to  justify  the  expectation,  that  if  its  promise  be  fulfilled, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  precisely  such  an  effectual  remedy  as  man 
needs.  To  these,  add  the  internal  and  external  divine  creden- 
tials, by  which  its  promise  is  accompanied,  and  there  is  enough 
to  entitle  Christianity  to  tlie  most  respectful  consideration  —  to 
make  it  unreasonable  and  wrong  to  reject  or  contemn  it,  with- 
out trial ;  and  moreover,  to  make  it  a  reasonable  thing,  for  every 
man  to  give  it  that  trial,  by  a  compliance  with  its  practical  con- 
ditions, without  which  its  actual  efficacy  in  his  own  particular 
case  can  never  be  known,  and  without  which,  certainly  its  com- 
petency can  never  be  denied. 

Such  is  the  attitude  in  which  Christianity  stands  to  man ;  such 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  addresses  him.  And  there  are  no  pos- 
sible circumstances  of  temporal  difficulty  or  peril,  in  which  the 
folly  and  perversity  of  a  man  in  rejecting  the  proffered  assistance 
of  his  fellow  men,  can  be  conceived  as  at  all  comparable  to  the 
folly  and  perversity  of  the  man  who  refuses  to  make  a  practical 
trial  of  Christianity.  Such  would  be  the  state  of  the  case,  if 
we  were  now  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  the  Christian 
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Itgion  were  now  Tor  the  first  time  unfolded  lo  mankind.  But 
the  case  becomes  immeasurably  stronger,  wIipo  we  recollect  the 
ctperience  whicli  neiir  two  hundred  centuries  have  accumulated. 
In  ail  these  ages,  nut  one  instance  am  be  fairly  made  out,  in 
which,  on  a  faithful  and  honest  trial,  the  promise  of  Cbrisiian- 
ity  h83  been  found  to  fail.  On  the  contrary,  thousands  and 
tbonaands,  comprehending  the  wisest  and  brightest  spirits  of 
every  age,  have  tried  it,  and  leA  their  testimony,  in  life  and  in 
death,  to  its  divine  efiicacy.  Thousands  and  thousands  are 
now  in  the  world,  whose  faiih  no  subtleties  of  speculation,  no 
arts  of  sophistry,  can  shake.  They  have  tried  it,  and  they  know. 
They  were  "weary  and  heavy  laden  ;"  they  came  to  Christ,  and 
they  found  "  rest  to  iheir  souls."  By  a  compliance  with  the  prac- 
tical directions  of  Christianity,  they  have  found  in  themselves  an 
increasing  power  to  goodness,  and  strength  against  evil,  which 
ihey  know  is  not  of  themselves.  To  such  the  efficacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  divine  remedy  for  all  moral  disease  in  man,  as  a 
provision  for  all  man's  everlasting  spiritual  wants,  i$  a  point 
needing  no  outward  demonstration  ;  they  know  it  with  the  high- 
est possible  conviction  —  the  certainty  of  a  living  experience. 

Now  this  is  an  experience  and  a  conviction  which  no  unbeliever 
can  ever  prove  to  be  a  delusion.  His  negative  position  renders 
ii  impossible.  For  aught  that  he  can  possibly  prove^  he  may  be 
as  ridiculously  absurd  in  ihesentimentorexpressionof  any  thing 
like  contempt,  as  the  rude  boor  in  jeering  at  tlie  artist's  tine  percep- 
tion of  ideal  beauty,  or  in  scorning  the  deductions  of  astronomi- 
cal science.  We  declare  that  the  number  and  charsicier  of  those 
who  have  given  evidence  to  the  actual  ejects  of  Christianity  in 
themselves,  and  recorded  their  conviction  of  its  divine  nature,  is 
such  as  entitles  their  testimony  to  the  highest  respect,  and  that 
the  person  who  treats  it  with  contempt,  does  discredit  only  lo 
himself. 

In  fine,  the  honest  testimony  of  every  man's  conscience,  de- 
clares that  he  Js  not  perfectly  what  he  ought  to  be  —  that  he  does 
□ot  realize  in  his  own  person  that  idea  of  perfect  goodness  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  his  moral  nature,  he  is  compelled  to  prescribe 
to  himself  as  the  standard  of  what  he  should  be.  In  tlie  bosom 
of  every  human  being,  there  is  the  consciousness,  slumbering  or 
awakened,  that  this  is  a  fallen  state  —  and  that  to  be  perfectly 
happy  now  and  forever,  he  must  become  perfectly  good.  Every 
properly  humble  and  tmly  honest  man  will  acknowledge  that  he 
finds  in  himself  such  a  proneness  to  evil,  such  a  weakness  of  will, 
or  defect  of  power  to  goodness,  that  he  must  despair  of  attaining 
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'J  ot*  jiessi«*iDe$s  and  perfection  of  his  being  withoat  foreign  aid* 
"*•!>  >  -tK  n\i\  slate  of  man  for  which  Christianity  offers  itself  as 
.  "ntdu.  It  oriers  to  cure  the  evil  of  his  condition,  to  remove 
:it:  ^>js^>  of  iDviard  contradiction  and  unrest  —  to  bring  man's 
«jii  uiu  harmony  wiih  man's  reason  and  conscience,  and  thus  to 
iMKe  iim  at  peace  with  himself —  to  restore  him  ultimately  to 
iKTHJ  jerteition,  and  in  that  to  perfect  and  eternal  felicity. 
This  is  surely  such  a  religion  as  man  needs.     Its  divine  origin 

>  ruiracuiuuslv  authenticated.  It  has  been  tried  in  innumerable 
:t«9ei«  and  the  restoring  process  has  been  begun  and  carried  on 
A>  -.nt^  extent  of  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  sufficiency  in  the 
uiucs  of  those  who  have  thus  tried  it.  On  these  grounds  it  asks 
fi  every  man  a  fair  trial,  and  leaves  to  every  one  the  responsibi- 
'ic\  oi  refusing  it ;  and  the  person  who  neglects  or  rejects  it 
Without  an  honest  trial,  acts  not  less  unreasonably  than  the  man 
^\\o  should  refuse  to  try  the  prescribed  antidote  to  a  deadly  poi- 
hmi«  authenticated  to  his  confidence  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
^H  JiM  the  wisest  physicians,  and  of  the  thousands  in  whose  cases 
ic  h«is  proved  effectual.  In  Christianity,  indeed,  as  in  Medic ine, 
*t  i>  presumed  that  *'  they  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
Lhk  ihey  that  are  sick ;"  and  Christianity  rightfully  presumes, 
ihAl  uo  man  can  honestly  say  he  is  already  alt  that  he  morally 
nOihiIJ  l>e  ;  or  that  he  needs  no  divine  aid  in  becoming  all  that 
K>  kHijk^ht  to  be.     It  is  on  this  ground  that  faith  in  Christianity 

>  .ii\«vi\s  represented  as  a  dufy^  and  the  rejection  of  it  as  guilt. 
\M\  c\ery  man  who  rightfully  understands — as  every  honest 
%K)uiivr  may — both  his  own  nature,  and  the  corresponding  pro- 
v*M'  v>l'the  gospel,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  claims  bis  con- 
«w  t'lKV  and  offers  itself  to  his  acceptance,  will  be  satisfied  that 
^,  *KiMiaaity  is  reasonable  in  the  child-like  faith,  the  trustful  com- 
i^tuiKC  with  its  practical  directions,  which  it  requires. 

SiivH,  brietly,  is  the  nature  of  the  practical  argument  for  the 
i«««ii  w>i'  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  an  argument  which  is  per- 
^\«i\  Veliki  iu  a  philosophical  point  of  view;  and  we  would  wish 
V  ^\  I  uke  its  place,  as  an  integral  element — a  necessar}'  or- 
^u,*,\    uKti  t,  in  every  systematic  exhibition  of  the  Evidences  of 
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AaT.  IX. — Hiitoire  de  la  Grandeur  et  Je  la  Decadence  de  Cesor 
BirotteaK,  jtarfumewr,  chevalier  ds  la  legion  d'honneur,  adjoint 
au  main  du  second  arrondissement  de  fa  vilie  de  Paris,  ^oit- 
vel/e  Scene  de  la  Vie  Parititnne.  ParM.DE  Balzac.  Paris: 
3838.    2voIs.  8vo. 

Literature  by  iu  varied  aspects,  its  exlraordinary  popular 
influence,  and  by  the  faiiiRstic  sliapes  it  assumes  at  ttie  nil!  of 
the  great  masters,  who  guide  and  typify  tlieir  respective  ages,  is 
well  woriliy  ilie  aiteniion  of  philosophy ;  and  in  none  of  its 
forms  is  it  more  so  than  in  romance.  From  the  early  mythus, 
through  dark  and  enlightened  ages,  in  truth  and  in  fnble, 
chanted  by  the  troubadour  and  sung  by  the  bard,  the  lullaby 
of  peace,  the  cry  of  war,  ever  clinging  to  man,  and  sharing 
his  joy  and  sorrow,  by  turns  history  and  poetry  in  undress  — 
the  one  forsaking  her  throne  and  sceptre,  the  other  casting  her 
lyre  upon  the  ground  —  once  a  small  artery  in  the  body  of 
Ihougbl,  imperceptible  at  first,  and  gradually  swelling  with 
feeling  and  throbbing  with  passion— the  stream  of  fiction  now 
comes  to  us  with  the  dignity  of  growing  power,  and  pours  in 
resistless  waters  among  "  the  coral  banks  of  beating  hearts." 

Romance  merits  consideration  as  an  instrument  of  good  or 
evil,  which  has  deeply  injured  and  may  richly  benefit  mankind. 
Werlher  and  Helolse  reckon  many  a  noble  heart  and  pure  spirit 
among  their  victim!',  while  Virginia  and  the  Vicar  seem  destined 
lo  (ouch  and  soothe  the  sensibilities  of  unborn  thousands.  Level- 
ling rank  and  bringing  together  the  social  extremes,  showing  the 
rich  bow  noble  a  heart  may  beat  beneath  rags,  and  convincing 
the  poor  that  the  canker-worm  often  penetrates  silken  vestments, 
snd  misery  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  golden  bowl,  ro- 
mance exhibits  itself  a  mighty,  popular  agent  of  the  day,  and 
Ht  actual  prominence  seems  but  a  shadow  of  its  future  power. 

Not  only  in  these  points,  but  in  its  apparent  indtience  upon 
the  budding  literature  of  our  country,  does  romance  deserve  our 
attention.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  chance  M.  de 
Bahac's  writings  afford  us  of  extracting  a  moral  from  its  appa- 
rent frivolity.  The  common  prejudice  of  sober  men  against 
novels,  is  well  founded,  when  it  has  in  view  the  sophistries  of  a 
Bulwer,  and  the  usual  vices  of  that  race  of  authors.  But  rt>- 
mance  may  become,  and  often  is,  an  impressive  medium  for  ths 
transmission  of  truth.  We  ueed  not  enlarge  upon  the  responsU 
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bilities  of  writers  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  masses.  The  thirst  for  light  reading  is  fed  and 
not  quenched  by  being  gratified.  One  romance  begets  otliers, 
and  evil  is  more  certain  to  produce  evil  than  is  good  to  origi- 
nate good.  The  hand  that  unveils  society  may  chance  to  dis- 
close a  secret  deformity,  as  well  as  a  bidden  grace. 

We  have  selected  for  examination,  the  last  work  that  has 
reached  us  from  the  pen  of  a  French  romancer  of  celebrity,  to 
whose  productions  our  countrymen  are  comparatively  strangers. 
He  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  literary  artist,,  and  powerfully 
controls  his  public.  With  talent,  style,  fertility,  and  success  lo 
recommend  him,  the  scenes,  the  manners,  and  the  personages  he 
depicts,  will  bear  comparison  with  their  originals — the  popula* 
tion  of  the  saloons  and  garrets  of  the  narrow  streets  and  spa- 
cious squares  of  Paris.  In  the  modern  classic  metropolis  of  let- 
ters and  of  art,  where  taste  is  entertained  by  the  incessant  revi- 
val of  ancient  and  mediaeval  forms  of  beauty,  and  science  is 
recognised  even  by  philosophy,  and  where  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state  are  not  more  reputable  than  the  vocation  of  letters,  M»  de 
Balzac  is  surrounded  by  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  age.  In 
the  midst  of  enlightened  theorists  and  brilliant  wits,  and  of  the 
indescribable  peculiarities  of  this  city  —  historical,  without  a  ruin 
to  throw  a  gloom  over  its  past — he  mingles  with  the  tumultuous 
crowd  engaged  in  the  endless  carnival  of  life,  and  wreathing  the 
brow  of  death  with  flowers  — as  if  the  chaplet  could  survive 
the  marble  !  Must  his  not  be  true  eloquence,  at  the  sound  of 
which  all  these  murmurs  cease,  and  an  assembly,  well  nigh  Athe- 
nian, listen  to  his  tale  f 

We  mean  not  to  follow  our  reckless  author,  wherever  curiosi- 
ty or  love  of  art  may  lead  him.  A  piercing  eye  and  resolute  de- 
votion to  his  art  have  enabled  M.  de  Balzac  to  discover,  in  that 
unconscious  throng,  materials  such  as  fiction  has  rarely  dealt  in* 
He  has  no  retrospective  glance.  To  him  the  past  is  nothing* 
He  claims  to-day^  and  its  sunshine  illumines  the  mutable  traits 
his  pencil  has  arrested.  It  is  as  if  yesterday  were  not,  and  to- 
morrow was  not  to  be.  If  Scott  resuscitates  the  brave,  the 
beautiful,  the  famous,  and  swiftly  bears  us  back  through  time, 
de  Balzac  transports  us  to  the  midst  of  that  variegated  masque- 
rade, and  places  in  our  hand  a  magic  glass,  by  which  we  pene- 
trate not  the  masks  only,  but  the  hearts  around  us.  We  have 
lit  upon  a  happy  comparison.  A  circle  of  specific  personages 
pervade  the  entire  range  of  his  romances.  The  individual  work 
may  be  an  individual  portraiture — but  the  same  group  of  vis- 
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■Rges  is  to  be  recognised  throuphomthe  series.     And  ibe  inter- 
(  becomes  (hrillii)^,  when  the  reader  finds  l)Imseir  among  a 

Lworld  of  liDinan  hearts,  linked  loj^ether  by  an  invisible  chain,  a 
nyslerybair  palpable,  half  volatiJe,  of  which  the  enigma  is  ibe 
lOthor'E  secret. 

Before  noticing  some  of  the  scenes  and  events,  so  faithfully 
delineated,  we  ivould  meniiun  one  obstacle  to  proper  criticism. 
Not  only  our  aiilhor'sworlis,  but  those  of  his  literary  contempo- 
raries, are  sealed  (o  a  majority  of  our  readprs  in  consequence  of 
their  exiretnely  small  circulation  here.  Nor  are  we  desirous 
Ihey  should  be  generally  known.  The  pictures  of  morals  in  many 
of  these  productions,  are  as  little  illustrative  of  tlie  true  condition 
of  Parisian  society,  as  the  pathological  eihibitions  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  would  be  of  the  city's  H'jgiene.  But  this  forbids  discussion, 
and  deprives  us  of  one  elemeiii  indispensable  to  thejust  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  abilities,  their  admeasurement  with  contemporary 
laleiiU  Let  us  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  aesibetical  view 
of  the  artist;  the  imitative  power  of  the  painter  —  Ijis  models, 
tlie  colors  he  employs,  and  his  skill  in  mixing  ibem  —  premising 
ifaal  we  shall  here  and  there  be  compelled  to  re-produce  a  poi> 
trait,  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  the  rule  of  art  it  illustrates. 

'  On  many  a  page  may  be  seen,  not  only  scene,  tint,  and  feature, 
but  the  novelist  litmself,  calm,  assiduous,  observunt — the  courtier 
of  characters,  attuning  the  chords  of  his  heart  to  every  emotion 
he  discerns,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  art  to  re-produce  it.  He  is, 
as  it  were,  possessed  of  his  personages. 

The  life  and  fortunes  of  Caesar  Birotteau,  furnish  the  mate- 
rials for  two  admirable  volumes.  The  hero  bears  the  stamp  of 
ihe  inhabitant  of  the  city  pnr  excellence  of  perfumers  and  of 
chevaliers  di-  la  Usion  tC  honntur,  as  well  as  of  enduring  nion- 
nmenls  and  Heeting  pleasures.  There  have  been  ten  thousand 
Caesar  Biroileaus  in  Paris — yet  the  genus  is  now  for  the  first 
time  described.  The  story  conveys  a  charming  allegory  —  it 
u  a  new  canto  in  the  endless  epic  of  the  human  faeart.  The 
plot  of  most  romances  is  purposely  veiled,  their  d  nottcmcn'  at- 
tended with  sonu-thiug  of  the  clap-trap  of  the  modern  dr.'ma. 
But  here  the  incidents  and  accidents  are  enunciated,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  tale  proclaimed  on  the  title  page ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  a  merit  of  no  ordinary  degree  to 
fulfil  Ihe  prescribed  conditions. 

Enterprise  brnughl  Csesnr  Birotteau  from  Tours  to  Paris  ; 
chance  guided  iiim  to  the  Mugaa'tn  of  M.Hagan  the  perlumir; 

t  iodiutry  woo  bun  the  esteem,  and  honesty,  the  confidence  of  bis 
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employers;  a  lucrative  castom  among  the  ancienne  nchlene 
tinged  them  with  royalism  -—  which  he,  in  bumble  imitation, 
wore  like  a  court  patch  upon  his  ingenuous  cheek  ;  time,  bring- 
ing prosperity,  the  reward  of  labor,  disposed  them  to  retire  from 
business,  and,  on  their  withdrawal,  he  became  their  successor; 
Providence  illumined  his  prospective  with  the  bright  eyes  of 
Constance  PUleraultj  and  devoted  love  gained  her  smile  and 
hand ;  fortune  prospered  their  frugal  life,  and  its  thrift  secured 
the  benefits  of  successful  undertakings ;  accident  threw  before 
Caesar  the  recipe  of  an  oriental  cosmetic,  which,  when  his  skill 
had  perfected  it,  his  good  sense  led  him  to  exhibit  to  Vauquelm 
the  great  chemist,  who  imparted  his  science  and  counsel  to  the 
grateful  perfumer ;  the  pate  des  sukanes  and  eau  carminativej  ap* 
proved  by  M.  Vauquelin,  member  of  the  institute,  soon  softened 
the  hands  and  smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  all  Europe;  meanwhile 
Caesar  received  a  bullet  on  the  steps  o(  St.  Rock  in  Vindemairef 
and  was  baptised  in  legitimacy  with  bis  own  blood ;  the  Bour- 
bons returning,  his  high  credit,  loyalty,  and  experience,  rendered 
bim  conspicuous  and  serviceable  ;  he  is  named  adjunct  mayor  of 
his  arrondissementj  and  the  curtain  of  M.  de  Balzac's  romance  un- 
folds him  fo  us  within  a  step  of  the  pinnacle  of  glory  ;  he  is  to  be 
created  chevalier  de  la  legion  S  honneun  Was  ever  perfumer 
so  exalted  ? 

These  bright  results  of  a  life,  in  which  bis  naive  self  compla- 
cency discovers  no  other  agent  than  his  own  sagacity,  inspire 
Caesar  with  higher  aims,  and  swell  his  breast  with  ambitious 
hopes.  This  prepares  us  for  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  he  had  taken 
at  its  flood.  And  this  is  natural.  He  aspires  to  increase  his 
ample  independence  to  opulence,  by  a  mighty  speculation,  and 
to  commemorate  by  a  festive  ball  his  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges and  honors  of  the  "  red  riband."  Against  the  sage  and 
womanly  instincts  of  his  wife,  whose  prudence,  until  now,  had 
gently  swayed  the  hand  with  which  he  grasped  the  rudder,  the 
intoxicated  perfumer  has  his  apartment  enlarged,  furnished,  and 
decorated  for  the  ball,  at  an  immense  expense,  and  risks  his  all 
in  a  purchase  of  lots,  which  is  to  ruin  him.  It  requires  twen- 
ty days  to  transform  into  a  little  fairy  land  the  modest  abode 
where  Caesar  and  Constance  and  their  daughter  C^sarine  had  so 
long  been  happy.  Such  enchantment  can  only  be  effected  in 
Paris.  It  needs  but  a  single  night  to  ruin  Birotteau.  The  no- 
tary to  whom  his  funds  had  been  entrusted  absconds ;  an  an- 
cient clerk  of  the  perfumer's,  into  whose  hands  the  blind  goddess 
bad  cast  propitious  dice— to  be  revenged  oo  the  master,  who  ia 
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former  days  detecled  him  in  a  tlieft  and  for^ve  him  —  succeeds 
in  seducing  to  his  purposes  tlie  already  cornipt  runciionary. 

Tliere  i§  a  ^rand  pause  as  we  reach  this  'point  d'  orgue  in  tiie 
tymphony  of  incidents.  The  first  volume  is  the  natural  effluence 
of  these  events,  linlied  by  a  master  hand.  We  mingle  with 
Birotleau  and  his  intimates,  admirable  types  of  the  honest  Pa- 
risian Bourgeoisie  ;  we  assist  at  their  reunions,  aud  visit  them 
separately  ;  we  see  Mitdame  Cssar  from  behind  her  connieff 
dispensing  willi  thnt  wiiiuiug  sweetness  which  seems  the  appan- 
age uf  her  race  and  sex,  the  fragrant  luxuries  of  civilization  and 
fiuhion;  we  are  present  when  the  architect,  a  premier  prix, 
of  the  school  of  fine  arts,  just  returned  from  Rome,  comes  with 
his  artistic  prestige  to  take  tlte  apartment's  measure  ;  with 
Birutteau  and  his  family,  we  ascend  the  new  staircase  on  the 
night  of  the  "  rehearsal,"  when  they  are  suflered,  after  twenty 
impatient  days,  lo  enter  their  metamorphosed  abode ;  and  we  ad- 
mire the  tufcle,  and  richness,  and  beauty,  and  recherche,  the  artist 
has  displayed,  ever  and  anon  turning  round  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  living  and  expressive  countenances  of  our  new 
friends. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  glowing  pages 
of  Buflbu,  or  Wilson,  or  Audubon,  must  remember  in  them  the 
retentive  powers  of  observation,  which  recognise  in  the  bird  orthe 
atiima],  not  an  isolated  variety,  but  the  prominent  personage  in  a 
(cene  adorned  or  bared  by  nature — in  the  verdant  glade  or  on 
the  Weak  hill  side.  With  the  ornithologist,  especially,  one 
direads  the  brake,  sharing  all  his  emotions  of  hope  and  fear; 
lured  through  the  morass  by  the  magical  note,  yet  conscious  the 
poison  snake  may  lie  in  the  path.  Similar  keenness  and  com- 
prehensiveness characterize  M.de  Baliac's  studies  "aflcr  nature," 
and  if  the  very  language  of  the  ornithologist  is  redolent  of  the 
grace  and  freshness  of  the  wood  and  streamlet,  hit  diction  is  im- 
pressed wiili  the  colors,  shades,  and  outlines  of  actuality. 

To  return  to  Caesar  in  misfortune,  in  the  second  volume,  which 
is  the  history  of  the  dramatic,  even  as  the  Urst  was  that  of  the  poetic 
cycle  of  his  existence.  Amidst  theweeds  of  vanityand  weakness, 
sown  by  pride,  in  the  soil  which  judicious  laboronce  turned  to  such 
rich  produce,  a  gnod  seed  —  early  planted  and  half  forgotten  — 
is  destined  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  that  shall  redeem  the  glebe 
usurped  hy  tares.  A  sane  project  was  conceived  and  executed, 
among  themanyfollies  that  signalized  the  finale  of  the  perfumer's  . 
prosperity'.  In  a  moment  of  professional  ambition,  he  was  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  rivalling  and  subduing,  by  a  new  hair  oil,  that 
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foe  to  French  coiffeurs,  the  irresistible  aAd  redoubtable  Macassar^ 
more  fatal  to  all  the  antique  and  modern  oils  of  France,  than 
Wellington  was  to  her  armies.  Thus  Birotteau  is  at  heart  still 
a  perfumer ;  and  returns,  maugre  honors  and  anticipated  gran- 
deeism,  to  his  first  love,  his  primitive  ambition,  and  sees  more  glory 
in  encountering  an  invention  of  superlative  but  successful  quack- 
ery, than  in  his  promised  elevation  to  the  dignities  of  the  higher 
citizenship. 

"The  Macassar  oil,"  he  said,  in  his  happier  days,  "  was  no 
despicable  enemy.  A  skilful  conception,  it  had  been  ably  car- 
ried out.  The  square  phials  had  originalify  of  farm.  His,  he 
first  designed  making  triangular;  but,  upon  mature  reflection, 
preferred  delicate  flori-forra  bottles  of  thin  glass ;  they  would 
have  a  mysterious  air,  and  the  consumer  likes  to  be  intrigued.  Bat 
the  Macassar  will  defend  itself —  it  is  specious  and  has  a  sedu- 
cing name.  It  is,  has  been,  skilfully  advertised,  and  circulates 
all  over  the  world." 

*•  I  have  invented  an  oil  to  excite  the  growth  and  preserve  tlie 
color  of  the  hair,  by  reviving  the  head's  cutaneous  activity. 
This  essence  will  Jiave  no  less  success  than  mypdies  dc  sulfancSf 
and  my  famous  wash.  It  is  to  be  called  Cotnftg^ne,  because  I  am 
told  coma  is  the  Latin  for  hair,  and  in  Racine's  Berenice,  a  king, 
enamored  of  the  flowing  tresses  of  a  lovely  queen,  gives,  doubt- 
less on  their  account,  the  title  Comagtiie  to  his  kingdom."  •  •  • 

"  M.  Vauquelin  has  been  recently  analyzing  the  composition 
of  the  hair,  and  has  investigated  its  coloring  matter  and  contex- 
ture. We  will  call  on  him  to-morrow.  His  disinterestedness, 
which  has  long  given  me  pain,  I  have  at  length  an  opportunity 
of  repaying.  A  few  days  since,  I  received  from  Dresden  a 
rare  and  precious  engravingof  the  Virgin,  which  he  has  desired 
for  many  years.  This  he  cannot  refuse  to  accept,  and  it  may 
remind  him  of  our  gratitude.  Plunged  in  science,  the  satjants 
forget  wives,  friends,  debtors,  all.  Our  moderate  intelligence 
leaves  us,  poor  folks,  warm  hearts;  and  this  consoles  us  for  not 
being  great  men.  But  those  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  you 
will  find,  are  all  brains.  You  never  see  them  in  chnrcb.  M. 
Vauquelin  is  always  in  his  closet  or  his  laboratory;  I  trust  be 
sometimes  thinks  of  the  Creator,  while  analyzing  His  works." 

Is  not  this  portrait  of  the  perfumer's  mind  half  shrewd,  half 
simple,  always  naive,  and  always  gratefid,  comparable  to  any 
study  of  La  Bruy^re's.^ 
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A  young  lad  named  Aiiselme,  whom  we  have  from  lime  lo 
time  observed  leaiously  ai  work  among  ihe  jliii;ons  and  lavins  of 
the  gtinp,  is  the  destined  commander  of  ihis  new  bark,  launched 
among  ihe  thousand  inventions  of  the  day,  upon  ihe  sea  of  pub- 
lic favor.  Anselme  is  a  charming,  intelligent,  iudefaligable  fellov, 
who,  despite  bis  sharing  with  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Talleyrand,  their  common  infirmity,  ventures  to  love  Veiarine 
la  helie,  and  is  not  indifferent  to  this  rose  budded  upon  (he 
Bourgeoise  Eglantine  ;  the  daughter,  C^sar  ingenuously  says, 
lie  is  resolved  lo  leave  her  own  mistress  lo  ike  extent  o/onefoUij. 
The  bark  is  blessed  by  Vauquelin  ;  navigated  by  Anselme,  and 
steered  by  that  bcuu  ideal  of  Commu  Vvt/ugcuTS,  the  "illmlre 
Gavdiasarl"  the  renowned  itinerant  agent  by  turns  of  all  the 
trades  that  centre  at  Paris,  who  forsakes  llie  hatiers,  glovers,  and 
tailors,  for  whom  he  was  travelling,  and  obtains  the  commissions 
of  all  the  Parisian  perfumers,  in  order  ihe  better  la  distribute,  at 
the  erpcnse  of  ihcir  pcTjldrojis  drvgs,  the  new  oil  of  his  friend  An' 
letme. 

While  this  project  is  in  execution,  C^sar  Birotleau,  sustained 
in  the  bitterest  of  calamilies  for  an  honest  man,  by  his  wile  and 
daughter,  raises  himself  above  misfortune  In  his  native  dignity. 
Abandoning  their  so  long  happy  dwelling,  the  three  doomed  ones 
separate  for  a  time,  and  in  different  directions,  ardently  embrace 
each  a  laborious  vocation.  Three  dreary  years  we  watch  them  toil- 
ing unrepiningly,  in  all  humility  and  devotion,  to  redeem  the  per- 
fumer's dishonored  name.  In  vain  would  his  creditors,  satisfied  with 
(he  large  dividend  already  received,  and  moved  by  the  entireness 
of  (he  sacrifice  faiher,  mother,  and  daughter  had  made,  in  vain 
would  ihey  cheerfully  release  Caesar  from  any  further  claims.  He 
is  willing  lo  die  in  iheharness,  hul  they  must  be  paid.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years,  iheir  earnings,  sedulously  garnered  by  Cliittde 
Pillerattlt,  a  noble  uncle  of  Constance's,  whom  we  could  wi«h  we 
bad  time  and  space  to  make  known  to  our  readers,  amount  [o 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  which,  added  to  an  additional  dividend  of 
tweniy-five  thousand,  realised  from  the  estate,  cheer  these  ihree 
heroic  beings  on  in  their  task.  But,  two  hundred  thousand 
(rancs  more  are  yet  lo  be  paid,  and  Ciesar,  like  the  traveller  in 
the  desert,  often  sought  with  a  mournful  eye  the  unseen  oasis,  and 
■till  advanced  undismayed. 

In  all  this,  many  an  impressive  (ruth  is  dramatically  exhibited. 
The  reverses  of  the  innocent  family,  and  still  more  their  fortitude, 
touch  us  deeply.  A  denouement  is  preparing,  and  Cfesar  is  des- 
Uned  to  be  reinstated.  Sensible  how  richly  he  merits  this  reward, 
we  are  pleased  to  meet  justice  upon  the  page  of  romance. 
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The  bark  the  merchant  sent  forth  in  his  prospcnMs  days 
apon  an  onknown  ocean,  indifierenc  to  its  good  or  it*  ad- 
verse fortone,  may  retnm  in  the  moment  of  his  deepest  adrer- 
sify  —  when  the  penance  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  of  mortifications 
and  trials,  have  redeemed  his  errors — laden  with  a  rich  carga 
of  precious  merchandise.  As  he  lifts  np  from  the  earth  bis  down- 
cast craze,  and  beholds  the  familiar  ensign  of  the  forgotten  Tessel, 
inexpressible  emotions  irradiate  his  countenance  and  fill  his 
breast :  he  blesses  the  earth,  the  air,  the  blue  heaven,  and 
the  green  wave,  and  a  long  night  of  sorrow  disappears  in 
a  morning  of  hope  and  gladness. 

Thus  it  befel  Caesar  Birotteao.  Whilst  he  was  eating  the 
bread  of  labor,  his  hfiile  cepfiulique  —  so  the  oil  had  been  bap- 
tised  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lifieratcttr  who  wrote  its  prospec- 
tus—  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Anseime  and  the  chivalry  of 
Gandissart,  was  celebrating  on  the  continent  of  Europe  a  tri- 
umph over  *' Macassar,"  as  lucrative  as  the  earlier  victories  of  his 
**  paste  and  wash,"  over  their  competitors.  In  a  word,  inspired 
by  love  of  Cesarine,  and  aided  by  a  fortunate  circumstance -* 
the  rise  of  that  portion  of  Birotteau's  ruinous  acquisition  ceded 
to  him  as  a  creditor,  and  which  is  now  realisable  at  a  laree  ad- 
vance  —  Anseime  has  amassed  the  needfnl  sum,  and  Caesar,  his 
scruples  and  hesitations  overruled  by  his  uncle's  superior  logic, 
is  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it.     Deliverance  is  at  hand. 

And  we  who  have  sympathisingly  followed  the  hero  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  rejoice  sincerely  in  his  triumph  on  the  day 
when  he  is  publicly  lauded  from  the  Bairiere  du  Route  to  the 
Biirriere  de  Tivoliy  as  a  bright  and  rare  example,  in  Paris,  of 
a  merchant  gloriously  redeemed  from  bankruptcy. 

But  alas !  the  reaction  of  joy  is  too  violent  for  the  perfiimer's 
saddened  nerves.  After  reniizing  at  the  exchange  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  gratification  of  triumph,  he  is  nncon- 
sciously  led  to  his  old  abode,  where,  in  the  gay  apartments  he 
had  so  briefly  enjoyed,  a  ball,  similar  to  the  Jele  which  ceiebra* 
ted  his  gala,  and  foreran  his  mishaps,  welcomes  him  with  its  en* 
chanting  witchery.  As  his  friends  gather  around  him  with 
congratulations,  the  hand  pressed  to  his  throbbing  brow,  while 
he  asks  himself  "if  the  misery,  then,  was  all  a  dream  .^"  suddenly 
drops !  a  life-spring  has  snapped !  and  the  loyal  perfumer  ex* 
pires  between  two  glories. 

In  this  romance,  not  only  are  the  colors  and  contrasts  brought 
out  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  harmonies  of  art,  but  a  micro- 
scopic accuracy  is  evinced  in  the  smallest  details.     The  mniti 
plied  formalities  of  a  Parisian  fiulure— the  labyrinth  of  legal 
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allies  and  lanes,  nhere  one  used  (o  the  liigltways  of  life  h  so  sonn 
bewildered,  M.  de  Bnliac  threads  as  though  they  were  his  daily 
resort,  even  as  he  porirny^  ilit  donjeitiic  hahiis  of  ihe  Bourgeois 
at  graphically  as  if  his  existence  had  been  passed  amon^^  them. 
-  But  his  other  nriiings,  where  innumerable  varieties  of  men  and 
things,  ofn^itDres  and  orscenes,  are  depleted  with  the  snmc  truth, 
show  that  individuals  and  objects  serve  him  as  models  —  are 
scruiiniied  and  ^ikeiched  with  an  unerring  eye.  a  firm  hand  — 
tioihio!^  more.  Let  ns,  then,  trace  his  mind  through  some  of 
its  previous  works.  We  have  just  admired  him  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power  —  of  the  a rl  which  conceals  itself.  The  earlier 
efforts  of  distinciiiished  painters  are  eagerly  sought,  when  in  after 
days  their  pencil  lias  acquired  renown,  by  the  amateur  in  curi- 
osity or  in  admiration,  by  the  artist  in  reverence  or  in  love.  So, 
also,  may  the  first  essays  of  an  author  of  celebrity,  especially 
when,  like  M,  de  Bnliac,  he  is  an  nriisi  who  unfolds  an  instruct- 
ive lesson,  exhibit  hnw  far  hi>  lias  followed  out  his  initial  im- 
pulse, and  adhered  to  his  original  /'luille  de  route;  whether  lie 
had  any  predetermined  course,  or  wandered  at  the  mercy  of  ca- 
price, that  worst  of  tyrants. 

Turning  from  Caisar  Biroitcau  to  M.  de  Bnhac's  other 
"  scenes  de  la  vie  Parisienne,"  we  step  from  the  abode  of  honest 
hearts  and  pure  mindi),  into  the  mid-prollig.icy  and  misery  of  a 
corrupt  metropolis.  This  juxtaposition  of  innocence  and  crime, 
of  vice  and  virtue,  in  no  exaggerated  contrast,  stamps  his  sketch- 
es with  a  more  vivid  actuality.  But  the  transition,  though  often 
interesting,  is  at  times  painful,  nay,  revolting.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable of  these  "scenes,"  is  the  Pere  Goriot,  a  romance 
superior  to  "Cffisar,"  in  fidelity  of  delineation — but  where 
the  incidents  flow  less  naturally.  Its  hero  is  the  Parisian  Lear 
—  an  old  merchant,  who  bestows  upon  twodaughlera,  whom  he 
loves  to  distraction,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  and  after  seeing  them 
brilliantly  established,  retires  upon  twelve  hundred  frnnrs  a  year 
to  a  pension  B'lwgcoise —  a  boarding-house,  such  as  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  Paris.  In  a  filthy  street,  the  obscure  dwelling  of  Ma- 
dame Vauqiier  shelters  a  dozen  human  beings,  who  assemble  to- 
gether in  the  morning  to  lau^h  and  chatter  and  how)  over  a 
breakfast,  surpassed  only  in  its  unclean  meagerness  by  the  din- 
ner that  succeeds  it.  The  living  and  the  inanimate  features  of 
this  establi>hment  are  drawn  with  a  minute  exactness,  which  re- 
minds us  of  two  strange  pictures  we  once  saw  in  Vienna,  A 
painter,  in  bis  dotage,  anxious  to  bequeath  to  posterity  the  wrin- 
kled visages  of  himself  and  wife,  devoted  the  decliDing  years  of 
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his  life  to  this  last  effort  of  his  art.  The  tvro  pictures  close  upon 
each  other,  and  form  a  box:  as  this  is  opeued, one  shrinks Iroin 
the  palpable  decay ,  and  deep  and  thousand  furrows,  with  which 
age  has  marked  those  two  old  and  decrepit  faces.  So  marvel- 
lous is  the  fidelity  with  which  each  wrinkle  and  hue  are  repro- 
duced, that  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  painter  bestowed  upon 
these  emblems  of  decline  a  deeper  study  than  he  ever  devoted  to 
the  outlines  of  grace  and  beauty. 

We  have  termed  the  Pcre  Goriot  the  Parisian  Lear.  His  life 
is  an  instance  of  the  tenderest  paternal  affection,  blighted  by  in- 
gratitude which  he  little  suspK?cts.  Launched  in  the  vortex  of  folly 
and  madness,  victims  to  fashion  and  its  dissipations,  his  daughters 
become  phrenetically  sel5sh —  insatiate  of  luxury  and  pleasure, 
heedless  of  consequences,  and  resorting  to  their  self-impover- 
ished parent  for  succor  in  their  hours  of  debt.  The  old  man 
knows  but  one  sorrow  —  that  he  has  not  more  to  bestow ;  at 
each  sacrifice,  he  is  prepared  to  make  a  fresh  offering,  and  sighs 
to  think  his  old  limbs  are  worthless,  his  body  bent ;  he  might 
else  labor  for  them  — toil  in  the  field  that  they  may  ride  in  rich 
equipages — consume  his  nights  in  exertions,  that  they  may  be 
robed  and  jewelled  for.  the  ball.  He  gradually  ascends  from  a 
comfortable  room  on  the  first  story,  to  the  ver}'  vumsarde^  and 
pledges  one  by  one,  at  the  mont  dc  yietCj  the  pieces  of  old  sil- 
ver plate  he  had  kept  by  him  as  souvenirs  of  happy  days.  The 
life  of  heartlessness  led  by  the  idolaters  of  pleasure,  the  saloons 
of  the  unprincipled,  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute,  the  entire  anni- 
hilation of  all  feeling  in  his  daughters,  and  the  unhallowing  in- 
fluences that  produce  it,  are  exhibited  to  us  with  much  life  —  we 
dare  not  say  with  what  truth.  The  old  man  dies  in  poverty  and 
neglect ;  the  fearful  word,  ingratitude,  lie  pronounces  for  the 
first  lime  on  his  death  couch,  and  the  wretclied  walls  that  con* 
template  his  sufferings,  mournfully  echo  the  sad  plaint. 

We  have  found  Caesar  at  his  apogee,  a  type  of  the  perfumer ; 
the  Pere  Goriot,  a  type  of  radiant  goodness,  amidst  the  types  of 
malignity  and  vice  that  surround  him  ;  and  in  his  other  romances, 
there  are  divers  types  of  scene  and  of  character ;  and  all  these 
are  located  in  the  busy  capital,  in  the  tumult  of  contrasts,  and 
thrown  in  every  relief  of  litrht  and  shade.  But  these  extremes 
are  no  indispensable  elements  of  M.  de  Balzac^s  compositions 
He  needs  not  the  stimulants  of  the  artificial  metropolis  to  excite  his 
pen.  If  we  follow  him  into  the  country,  we  find  his  skies  as 
bright  and  his  trees  as  green,  with  the  picturesque  of  landscape  and 
dweliiog,  and  the  simpler  nature  and  habits  of  the  people,  in  as 
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perfect  iruth  and  keeping  as  on  tlie  colored  pajte  ofthe  Faysagistc. 
B'lgenie  Gmvdcl.  is  ihe  lille  o\'  ihc  second  vulume  of  his  Scenes 
de  iif  i^e  de  Prvmnce,  and  we  know  no!  where  a  more  graphic  and 
touching  pnr[raiture  of  domesiic  life  can  be  fuund.  In  the  pic- 
tures of  Rubens,  ihe  heart  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  some  promi- 
nent personnge,  to  whom  Ihe  wandering  glance  ever  reiurns  ns 
Ihe  focus  of  the  group.  This  too  is  a  chnracierislic  of  M.  de 
Batznc,  who  marshaU  his  shadowy  army  about  a  lender,  the  em- 
blem of  a  noble  or  of  an  unworihy  passion.  Birofltnn  and 
Gorwl  lower  above  the  ihrong  around  them ;  and  thns,  aAer  a  dif- 
ferent fashion,  does  ihe  eye  leave  Eugenie,  her  mother,  and  their 
iniimnies,  to  gaie  upon  that  iron  man,  iirnnd'lt  the  miser.  ■ 
The  father  of  Eug4:me  is  no  ordinary  avare.  He  is  unlike  the 
mean  and  conscious  miser  of  comedy,  the  Curctdio  of  Plaudis. 
the  .Harpoo-on  of  Moliere.  At  these  and  their  timid  passion,  we 
umiie,  but  ihere  is  an  intensity  in  the  Fdrc  GroWer's  unconscious 
avarice,  which  makes  one  tremble.  He  is  the  gold-lust  personified, 
bis  heart  is  of  adamant.  An  existence  passed  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  dwelling,  in  the  town  of  Timrs,  is  so  truly  depicted, 
that  one  peruses  the  volume  with  breathless  interest.  The  inci- 
dents are  simple.  Evgtnie  loves  her  consin  Chiirlcs,  son  of  a 
brother  whom  the  miser  sulfered  to  commit  suicide,  when  he  might 
have  saved  his  life  by  paying  his  debts.  Charles  eiObarks  for 
South  America  lo  retrieve  his  fortune.  Eugenie  leads  a  life  of 
hope;  he  had  plighted  her  his  troth.  On  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture she  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold  coins,  her  liilher's  presents 
during  fifteen  years,  and  with  which  he  was  wont  to  regale  his 
eyes  every  New  Year.  The  first  of  January  arrives;  Eugenie  and 
her  mother  are  in  despenile  fear  of  the  miser's  rage,  when  he 
comes  lo  learn  the  fate  of  the  gold.  It  is  a  scene  admirably 
drawn  and  heightened.  At  tengdi  he  inquires  for  the  purse ; 
every  efTort  to  turn  his  attention  from  this  object  and  ga-n  time 
isunavaiiing;  he  is  inexorable.  All  hope  banished  from  her  mind  — 
Engenie  linds  courage  to  own  she  has  parted  with  the  cherished 
gold.  Fury,  demoniacal  fury,  convulses  the  leatares  and  energies 
of  the  miser —  the  climax  is  terrihle. 

Qriindei  dies  with  piles  of  gold  placed  before  him  —  on  which 
bis  dimmed  eye  gloated,  as  the  dyiog  are  commonly  said  lo  gaze 
on  the  sun's  rays  —  her  mother  had  not  long  survived  his  anger  on 
the  above  occasion,  and  Kugenie  is  left  mislressof  herself  and  of 
a  fortune  of  twetity  millions.  One  day  she  learns  with  joy  that 
Charles  ha«  returned  ;  and  oo  ilie  morrow,  that  be  has  wedded 
another! 

Tbusmuchofits  incidents;  ofthe  scenery  of  ibis  romance,  the 
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descriptions  are  so  pictorial,  that  it  was  said  by  one  of  Uie  first  ar« 
chitects  in  France,  on  witnessing  a  dramatic  representation  of  it 
at  the  Gymnasc :  ^^  The  pages  of  Balzac  are  more  graphic  in 
color,  outline,  and  perspective,  than  yonder  scenes  —  eoliveoed 
by  the  players  and  ilhimined  by  the  stage  lights." 

M.  de  Baliaic^  public  worship  two  idols —  luxury  and  science— 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  higher  Parisian  civilization.  We 
have  seen  how  he  depicts  the  heartless  and  the  gay,  of  pampered 
desires  and  petty  ambitions.  He  is  no  less  skilful  in  stealing 
from  the  sage  his  discovery,  to  interpret  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  the  scientific  m^^stery  he  divines  and  appropriates.  He 
casts  a  poetic  charm  around  the  philosopher;  and  the  fumes  of 
the  alembic  assume  something  of  the  witcher}'  of  the  forbidden 
art.  If  the  long  beard  and  quaint  surrounding  mysteries  of  the 
alchemist  are  not  reproduced,  he  interprets  tlie  heart-beat  of  the 
silent  toiler,  and  after  gazing  awhile  on  the  devotee,  the  aspect  of 
whose  labors  first  inspired  us  with  pity  or  contempt,  we  see  the 
inner  flame,  the  Promethean  ambition,  the  human  longings  a  feel- 
hig  kindred  perchance  to  the  aspirations  of  our  own  bosoms. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  are  tempted  to  trace  the  stream  of  M.  de 
Balzac's  thought  still  nearer  to  its  sources,  and  must  claim  the  in* 
dulgenceofour  readers,  while  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  remarka* 
ble  volume,  among  his  Scenes  de  la  tie  privce^  styled  La  Re- 
cherche  de  PAbsolu;  in  which,  without  recourse  to  the  extremes  of 
passion,  or  to  unexpected  events,  he  undertakes  to  render  inter- 
esting the  monotonous  life  of  a  Flemish  family,  of  ancient  name 
and  ample  fortume,  in  a  house  where  for  centuries  every  object 
has  retained  its  place,  and  not  even  a  garden  wall  excites  curio- 
sity or  aids  adventure. 

Balthazar  Clues,  this  hero  of  the  romance,  young,  rich,  and  well 
formed  in  mind  and  body,  espouses,  at  its  opening,  a  maiden 
whose  chief  merit  is  a  loving  heart.  The  descendant  of  a  Fle- 
mish weaver,  he  had  studied  in  early  youth  the  experimental  sci* 
ences,  which  he  subsequently  prosecuted  with  ardor  in  his  re- 
scarch  after  the  Absolufe.  In  this  personage  and  his  researches, 
M.  de  Balzac's  talent  is  displayed  wiili  lustre. 

This  *'  Absolute''  is  not,  like  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the 
elixir  rifa,  a  chimera,  but  a  principle  —  the  quest  for  which  is 
authorized  by  well  known  facts.  Recent  discoveries  in  chemist* 
ry,  by  the  Voltaic  pile,  by  heat,  light,  and  the  other  forces  of 
chemical  action,  seem  to  indicate  that  if  a  new  analogous  agent 
could  be  found,  the  elementary  substances  might  be  decomposed 
into  others  still  simpler,  and  composed  of  still  feu  er  elements. 
M.  Claes  believes  a  single  element  would   suffice  to  create  all 
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bodies ;  and  this  it  is  which  he  terms  "  the  Absolute."  The  es- 
pecial object  of  his  studies  is  azote  (nitrogen) —  the  most  singu- 
lar of  tlie  elements  laid  down  by  modern  chemists.  Of  the  fee- 
blest  affinities,  almost  destitute  of  properties,  and  generalfy  per- 
forming a  passive  part,  no  characteristics  distinguish  it  from 
other  gaseous  substances ;  to  be  discovered  in  a  medium,  all  other 
gases  must  be  eliminated,  and  renowned  chemists  have  considered 
it  a  compound  substance.  Its  investigation  is,  then,  worthy  the 
devotion  of  a  man  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  and  with 
that  perseverance  which  is  the  concomitant  of  genius.  And  M. 
de  Baliac  presents  Balthazar  to  us  in  such  a  Tight  that  we  are 
compelled  to  own  that  the  man  —  who  forgets  children  and  wife, 
expends  a  colossal  fortune,  and  sacrifices  the  noble  paintings  with 
which  his  ancestors  slowly  decorated  the  interior  of  the  old  man- 
sion — is  inspired  by  a  laudable  ambition ;  that  the  star  he  follows, 
is  no  "will-o'-the-wisp." 

Besides  his  search  after  "the  Absolute,"  accessory  experi- 
ments of  inferior  importance  occupy  M.  Claes,  and  among  them, 
the  formation  of  the  diamond.  Here  the  author  shows  how 
clearly  he  penetrates  all  chemical  phenomena,  and  how  familiar 
he  is  with  every  force  the  chemist  employs.  *♦  Charcoal  and  the 
diamond,"  says  Claes,  "only  difl'er  in  their  physical  properties; 
their  chemical  composition  is  the  same.  Could  I  find  a  men- 
struum capable  of  dissolving  charcoal,  I  should  obtain  the  dia- 
mond from  the  solution  by  crystallization."  He  submits  to  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  the  compound  of  sulphur  and  car- 
bon (carburet  of  sulphur,)  discovered  by  Lampadius,  and  with 
which  this  famous  chemist  long  essayed  to  form  the  diamond. 

Although  it  is  solely  by  the  description  of  these  researches, 
that  the  author  succeeds  in  fixing  our  interest,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  on  the  inhabitant  of  the  tranquil  Flemish  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Paris  at  Douai,  he  does  not  admit  us  to  the  labora- 
tory where  their  fortune  is  exhaled  in  smoke,  or  submit  to  our  in- 
spection the  complex  apparatus  of  furnaces,  alembics,  and  batte- 
ries, which  serve  Balthazar  Claes  in  his  search  for  "  the  Abso- 
lute." 

In  truth,  we  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  in  M.  de 
Balzac's  creations,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  lucid  art  with 
which  he  unfolds  the  philosopher's  subtlest  theories,  or  the  skill 
with  which  he  eschews  the  slightest  inaccuracy.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  Recherche  de  CAUolu^  the  story  of 
Claes  is  admirably  sustained.  The  victim  of  an  inspiration  of 
genius,  we  still  believe  bis  patience  and  sacrifices,  tlie  numerous 
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years  of  bis  own  life  given  to  science,  the  privations  of  the  an- 
gelic wife  who  shares  his  immolation,  and  of  the  children  whose 
youth  is  wasted  until  misery  seems  their  portion,  ail  the  tears 
shed  without  an  iris  of  hope  being  formed  in  them  by  a  single 
ray  of  joy,  —  we  still  believe  all  these  will  not  be  entirely 
wasted ! 

Nor  are  we  deceived.  His  efforts  are  at  length  crowned  with 
success.  He  obtains  a  brillinnt  diamond,  and  thus  resolves  the 
important  problem,  the  solution  of  all  chemical  phenomena,  the 
object  of  sleepless  nights  and  harrowing  cares  —  in  a  word,  the 
"  Absolute."  Like  Archimedes,  he  cries  Eureka  !  It  is  his  last 
word.  He  dies  with  it  on  his  lips,  and  the  author  is  precluded 
from  communicating  to  us  the  secret.  The  possibility  o(  ma- 
king the  diamond  is  proved ;  and,  with  it,  the  existence  of  the 
absolute ;  but  the  process  is  not  revealed.  The  diamond  is 
formed  whilst  Claes  is  several  years  absent. 

That  even  this  death  in  the  arms  of  scientific  glory,  is  not  an 
improbability,  is  evinced,  we  think,  by  the  extraordinary  fate  of 
Segati,  who,  but  a  few  years  since,  discovered  an  art  which  sa* 
vors  almost  of  the  supernatural ;  that  of  petrifying  every  por- 
tion of  the  human  body.  The  physicians  of  Florence  derive  a 
lucrative  income  from  the  sale  of  their  celebrated  imitations  in 
wax  of  the  human  anatomy  ;  and,  jealous  of  a  secret  which 
threatened  to  render  their  preparations  valueless,  made  war 
against  their  young  townsman.  Obtaining  no  patronage,  this  sin* 
gular  man,  possessed  of  a  discovery  which  might  revolntionixe 
the  science  of  vital  organization,  sank  into  the  deepest  poverty, 
and  at  length  died  in  consequence  of  starvation  and  suffering. 
He  was  ill  three  days.  A  iesv  friends,  poor  students  like  him- 
self, gathered  around  his  couch  to  receive  his  secret.  In  vain 
he  strove  to  impart  the  mysterious  process.  His  tongue  was 
paralyzed,  and  he  died,  bequeathinig  to  the  ungrateful  city  of 
Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  a  wondrous  table,  formed  of  all  the 
different  substances  in  the  body  of  man  —  petrified,  hard,  and 
polished,  like  marble — a  palpable  impenetrable  mystery  —  be- 
fore which  one  shudders,  and  regrets. 

The  perusal  of  the  Recherche  de  rAbsolu^  would  lead  us  to 
believe  M.  de  Balzac  a  chemist,  had  we  not  found  him,  in  the 
productions  already  cited,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  draws  ideas 
and  illustrations  promiscuously,  from  every  class  of  society  be 
mingles  with.  In  all  his  works,  the  language  is  as  transparent 
as  the  thought,  the  style  as  symmetrical  as  the  design.  Desti- 
tute of  pedantry,   (we  cannot  remember  a  Latin  or  Greek 
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phrase  ia  any  of  hi^  wrUmgs,)  tie  seems  to  have  cnmparei)  words 
with  things,  qiiHlilles,  and  emotions —  and  to  have  traced  back  his 
nftlive  tongue  to  the  earliest  forms  of  expression  —  before  terms 
bocame  the  echoes  and  reStxions  of  echoes  and  images. 

In  his  earliest  eflbris  —  for  lie  wrote  diirinij;  ten  years  a  seriea 
of  extravagant  iiciions  under  the  assumed  name  of  Si.  Avbin — 
we  see  him  raagnilying  the  nerves  of  each  passion)  as  if  the  belter 
to  study  its  anatomy,  and  delineating  singly  the  enlarged  oul- 
liaes — even  as  the  young  painter  bestows  his  first  labor  upon 
tbe  individual  features  of  the  countenance. 

We  would  designate  one  other  characteristic  of  M.  de  Bsliac's 
tut.  He  imbues  himself  with  what  we  have  already  termed  the  hu- 
man imigiugs  of  his  impersonations,  and  shows  that  as  warm  and 
eolhusiastic  a  heart  may  beat  in  the  pursuit  of  silence,  as  to  the 
rhythm  of  poetry.  Beneath  Ids  pen,  the  mvant  is  made  to  de- 
velop the  process,  the  mingled  action,  whereby  a  frail  being  like 
ourselves  accomplishes  the  elTori  we  admire,  and  to  reveal  the  in- 
spiration, the  industry,  to  which  he  owes  his  success ;  the  pro- 
portion of  will  and  power,  of  moral  and  intellectual  exertion, 
together  with  each  step  of  the  mechanical  process  thai  imprints 
bis  images  or  cooceptions.  These  we  shouhl  ofiener  learn  from 
the  lips  of  the  great,  were  it  not  that  every  sincere  revelation  of 
human  force  must  exhibit  its  proportion  of  human  frailty- 

FoT  this  we  have  to  thaok  him.  In  the  6delity  of  his  deline- 
ations of  inanimate  objects,  he  is  not  superior  lo  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  Notre  Dame  de  Put-is  seems  lo  image  every  architectural 
feature,  every  embroidery  and  quaint  device  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral. But  M.  de  Balzac  dues  nut  sally  forth  in  quest  of  romantic 
adventure.  His  studies  are  objective  and  introspective.  Tlw 
cause  and  effect  are  proportioned.  The  proper  chord  respond! 
ID  the  sound — even  as  there  are  some  spirits  oftener  in  disso- 
nance than  in  harmony  with  the  murmurs  or  melodies  around 
tbem. 

Upon  his  various  other  productions  we  have  no  criticism  to 
offer.  To  condemn  them,  were  to  censure  the  mingled  infamies 
of  the  great  metropolis,  and  that  were  lo  waste  our  breath  here. 
We  have  aimed  to  illustrate  by  his  varied  works,  the  brilliancy  and 
depthof  his  talent  and  penetration,  and  in  show  (hat  love  and  ad- 
venture are  not  the  only  sources  of  romance.  Our  commenda- 
tions of  him,  must  be  understood  as  extending  only  (o  the  extra- 
ordinary talent  he  has  displayed,  in  depicilngsome  of  the  infinite 
varieties  of  character,  which  throw  their  light  and  shades  over 
the  scenes  of  human  life  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
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▼ast  metropolis  \n  which  lie  dwells.  We  do  not  hold  him  op  as 
a  teacher  of  morals,  or  hope  to  see  his  works  on  our  siielves  by 
the  side  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  and  still  less  in  the  hands  of 
our  reading:  community.  But  sach  fruits  of  the  wild  imagina- 
tion of  our  age,  teeming  with  new  and  often  monstrous  crea- 
tions, must  l>e  estimated  in  relation  to  the  soil  from  which  tliev 
spring.  We  do  not  app^y  our  modern  standard  of  morality  or 
taste  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  nor  onght  we  any  more  to  judge 
the  F^rench,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  by  the  codes  of  Eng- 
land or  America.  On  the  score  of  mornls,  however,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  advantnp^e  is  greatly  on  the  insular  side  of  the 
channel  :  their  own  favorites  are  as  far  from  being  faultless  in 
this  respect,  as  the  idols  of  the  Paris  public ;  and  they  most 
surely  have  an  accommodating  swallow,  who  can  take  down 
Bulwer  and  I^ady  Charlotte  Bury,  and  strain  at  Balzac  and  V' ic* 
tor  Hugo.  But  it  is.not  our  purpose  to  defend  any  of  the  class; 
we  claim  equal  justice  for  all ;  and  we  fully  acknowledge,  that 
among  the  modern  works  of  fiction,  there  are  many  which  it  is 
impossible  to  recall,  without  shuddering  at  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  community  which  receives  and  countenances  them,  and 
deeply  regretting  that  so  much  talent,  and  in  some  cases,  so 
much  genius,  should  be  thus  unworthily  employed. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat,  that  M.  de  Balxac  has  been 
before  us  wholly  as  an  artist,  and  as  such,  we  have  endea- 
vored to  give  some  idea  of  bis  magic  pencil,  although  well 
aware  that  the  subjects  of  his  sketches  are  neither  suited  to  our 
tastes,  nor  likely  to  he  understood  by  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  character  of  that  society  from  which  they  are  taken. 
But  he  who  draws  from  the  wide  ranee  of  human  nature,  in 
whatever  land  he  may  find  the  original  of  his  copies,  roust  fill  his 
galler}'  wiih  many  a  revolting  picture.  However,  if  vice  is  to 
be  portrayed,  it  can  hardly  be  a  question,  which  is  most  perilous 
to  morals,  —  to  have  it  veiled  in  the  attire  of  virtue,  as  li'as 
done  in  a  former  age,  or  exposed,  as  in  ours,  in  all  its  naked 
deformities. 
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Akt.  X. — 1.  A  new  tramlalioH  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  noiet,  chiefly  erpluTiatm-y.  By  George  R. 
NoYKS.  Second  edition,  with  corrections  aud  additions. 
Boston  :  1838.     James  Mnnroe  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  2VZ. 

S*  The  Book  of  tJie  Patriarch  Jab,  trantlatcd  Jrom  the  original 
Hebrew,  om  nearly  as  possible  in  the  tcrmt  and  style  of  t/ie  autho- 
rized English  Version :  to  which  is  jtrejiied,  an  introduction  on 
the  history,  times,  country,  friends,  and  book  of  tits  pairiarch  ; 
with  mme  strieturct  of  the  statements  of  Bishop  fVarburton,  and 
of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  on  the  same  tvbject.  And  to 
which  is  appended,  a  Commentary,  critical  and  exegeticul,  conr 
taining  elucidations  of  many  other  passages  of  Holy  tt'rit.  By 
SAMtTKL  Lee,  D,  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  London:  1837.  James 
Duncan,  Paternoster  Row.     8vo.  pp.  54(i. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  avoice  from  points  so  distant  and  so  oppo- 
wte  in  theology,  respecting  this  most  ancient  and  interesting;  por- 
tion of  revelation.  The  qualifications  of  Professor  Lee  for  the 
task  he  has  assigned  himself,  will  be  as  little  doubted  by  hts 
friends,  as  those  of  Mr.  Noyes  by  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs. As  to  learning,  the  labors  of  the  two  can  bear  but 
slight  comparison,  since  Mr.  Noyes  has  given  iis  little  beyond 
ibe  literature  ready  athis  hand,  in  the  storehouses  of  the  profe&- 
lion;  while  Professor  Lee,  thoiigJi  not  covetous  of  orlj^inality, 
has  evidently  wrought  over  the  materials  of  others,  and  filled  up 
much  that  wag  wanting  in  the  interstices  of  the  literature  of  the 
book.  For  example,  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Job,  and  thereby  give  no  mean  clue  to  its  chrono- 
logy and  authorship,  he  has  instituted  comparisons  without  num- 
ber between  its  words  and  the  words  of  other  portions  of  scripture, 
and  sprinkled  his  references  all  along  his  margin,  so  that  any 
reader,  not  less  intimidated  than  himself  by  the  formidable  task, 
may  put  his  accuracy  to  tlie  severest  test.  This  has  the  air,  at 
least,  of  the  faithfulness  and  fearlessness  of  the  true  scholar. 
Professor  Lee  has,  also,  a  due  share  of  the  genuine  modesty  of 
learning,  and  of  that  peculiarly  cautious  modesty,  which  should 
characterize  all  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  vocal 
the  oracles  of  Almighty  God.  The  Common  Version  is  his 
model,  even  to  the  beautiful  chime  of  its  cadences ;  and  be  had 
nnch  rather  imitate  than  dilute  its  vigorous  Saxon. 
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E'i  i'i^es  us  a  singularly  copious  extract  of  the  theological 
ii!ic?icdoa9  of  the  book,  and  finds  a  richness  and  grandeur  in 
nMnD.  wdich  would  make  the  skimming  student  stare.  We  wish 
32ac  ne.  !Uid  others,  who  have  descanted  on  the  poetry  of  Job, 
3«ic  exci»pcing  even  Lowth  and  Herder,  had  given  us  not  only 
ifs  ."jrjrs*  but  its  depths.  Colors  are  superficial ;  the}'  strike  the 
^VYf.  jind  it  is  not  diflScult  to  describe  them  coldly.  But  he  who 
«oteid  enter  into  the  interior  spirit  of  a  poem,  must  feel  with  the 
wr.cer«  and  not  less  warmly  or  profoundly.  It  is  far  from  sur- 
vn$uif « therefore,  to  find  a  correct,  but  not  an  ardent  critic, 
'ike  Lowth,  speaking  cursorily  of  the  sacred  poem,  which  de- 
joeates  not  merely  the  outward  fortunes  of  the  sufiering  pa- 
arirvh.  but  the  surgings  and  strivings  of  his  soul,  laboring  like 
A  ship  amidst  angry  floods.  But  it  is  a  disappointment  to  see 
ooir«  ot*  such  lively  and  universal  sympathy  as  Herder,  looking 
ac  Job,  rather  than  making  common  cause  with  him,  and  living 
over  his  catastrophes,  till  he  was  able  to  unfold  his  whole  inward 
liie.  The  influence  of  the  fashionable  theology  of  their  time, 
upon  the  feelings  of  Job's  friends,  and  his  now  dauntless,  and 
now  pathetic,  but  always  eloquent  contention  with  their  prejudi-* 
ces  and  provocations,  while  Providence  was  dealing  darkly  and 
sharply  with  him,  and  his  poor  flesh  writhing  in  agony,  pre- 
»at  us  a  picture  of  truth,  integrity,  fortitude,  patience,  and  hope, 
>ini^s2:rmg  against  odds,  humanly  speaking,  altogether  appall- 
ing. It  were  no  small  gratification,  could  we  see  the  issuer  but 
u)c  K\*nilu't  itself  is  all  before  us ;  and  more  masterly  portrai- 
uircs  of  emotion  and  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive. 

But  there  is  another  vein  for  the  curious  to  open,  in  this  con- 
>a,>;rriu'd  mine.  Job  is  an  argument,  as  well  as  a  poem.  Its 
^•\iitl>ition  of  reasoning  would  bear  longer  analysis,  as  well  as  its 
jtvi'iopuH'Ut  of  events  and  of  the  passions. 

l*lKTv  is  not  space  to  mention  Professor  Lee's  theory  of  the 
^%iKMNlnp  of  Job,  further  than  to  say,  that  he  thinks  the  main 
.•K>i«uui!»^  of  tho  hook  might  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  during 
»,>  t»i»iKMar\  sojourn  with  Jethro,  in  or  near  the  native  country 
^^«  \v  :  .iikd  that  he  probably  added  an  exordium  and  conclu- 
>4va  -^^  ^'"^  '.tMU-riuls,  and  put  the  whole  on  record  for  permanent 
C!k  muuuer  in  which  he  notices  objections  to  •*  Satan," 
iMKHiu\'iiou  ho  considers  a  vision  representing  a  reality^ 
.s^  u  '  villas  wii.  h\\  and  not  a  pure  fiction,  quoad  modum 
^tV^MMMitfH.'*,  um>  Misty  the  reader  of  his  fitness  to  cope  with 
«.,%.x^«M»^    "  b  I*  tkhuird  to  object,"  he  says,  (p.  187,)  «<  as  the 
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modem  Germans  do,  iliat  ihis  name  could  not  have  been  known 
in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  enemy,  before  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
As  well  might  one  attempt  to  prove  that  no  English  word,  not 
found  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  was  in  use  in  Eng- 
land before  the  times  of  King  James  I.  The  exisitence  of  a 
lempter,  and  in  this  sense  an  enemy,  was  Itnown  as  early  as  the 
IJmes  of  the  fall,  (see  the  introduction,  as  above,)  and  it  can  be 
of  little  consequence  what  he  was  called,  oi/nr,  or  satan,  when 
both  the  words  will  designate  the  same  person  :  and  yet  it  is  on 
mere  quibbles,  Mich  as  this,  that  the  whole  system  of  modern  ra- 
tionalism rests !" 

Ill  respect  to  Mr.  Noyes's  notions  of  the  theolog^ical  peculiari- 
ties of  Job,  we  are  any  thing  but  amazed  to  discover  him  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Jews  respecting  its  allusions  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  copying,  what  old  Sclioetlgen  bluntly  calls  their  fish- 
like dumbness.  The  celebrated  text  (Chap.  xix.  25)  he  would, 
of  course,  despoil  of  its  noble  testimony  to  a  Redeemer  and  a 
resurrection.  On  the  whole,  however,  when  the  power  of  big 
*' idols,"  as  Bacon  calls  them,  is  not  too  strong  over  him,  his 
criticisms  are  fair,  judicious,  and  well  sustained.  One  must  have 
something  of  the  poet's  fire  to  understand  all  a  poet's  inspiration  ; 
and  in  this  Mr.  Noyes  is  lacking.  He  may  possess  more  gram- 
mar-and- lexicon  knowledge  than  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Home, 
but  he  could  never  write  a  commentary  upon  sacred  poetry 
which  could  count  a  tithe  of  Home's  absorbed  and  delighted 
readers. 

There  is  one  thing  in  respect  to  which  all  the  commentators 
of  Job  have  disappointed  us,  not  excepting  the  very  latest ;  and, 
singularly  enough,  this  is,  itn  chief  practical  design.  "  The  most 
prominent  part  of  the  author's  design  is,  indeed,  (sayg  Mr.  Noyes, 
p.  xiv.,)  to  enforce  tlie  duty  of  unqualified  submission  to  the  will 
of  God."  "  A  tittle  consideration"  (says  Professor  Lee,  p.  iii.) 
"  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  primary  object  of  this  book  is  to 
show  that  there  is  a  power  attendant  on  true  religion,  sulficient 
to  enable  its  possessor,  eventually,  to  overcome  every  temptation 
and  every  trial." 

But  we  must  differ  from  both,  and  indeed  from  most,  if  not 
all  of  Job's  commentators,  on  this  leading  topic.  We  do  not 
say  that  these  are  not  lessons  derivable  from  the  book,  and  fairly 
too ;  but  when  we  remember  the  contents  of  the  much  greater 
portion  of  the  book,  namely,  the  arguments  of  the  patriarch  and 
his  misnamed  "  comforters,"  we  have  always  thought  that  the 
scope  of  the  book  lay  liiere ;  and  we  are  the  more  convinced  of 
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this,  when  we  listen  to  Professor  Lee^s  proofs  that  the  beginniog  and 
conclusion  of  Job  are  afterpieces.  Job's  friends,  it  seems,  would 
convert  this  world  into  a  place  of  retribution,  and  denounce  him 
as  a  criminal  for  his  losses,  sores,  and  pains.  It  is  a  natural,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  natural,  promptings  of  the  human  judgment, 
to  regard  sufferings  as  the  due  of  crime,  and  to  esteem  all  provi* 
dential  chastisements  as,  therefore,  punitive.  It  was  desirable 
that  such  a  disposition  (especially  under  an  economy  whose  best 
disclosures  were  far  down  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  future)  should 
be  soon  and  effectually  corrected.  In  Job  we  have  the  intended 
antidote.  The  book  would  turn  the  attention  away  from  this 
dim  world,  where  truth  so  often  passes  before  our  faces  like  a 
flitting  spirit,  (Job  iv.  15,)  to  that  where  it  shines  with  the  sun's 
steadiness  and  brightness  ; — where,  too,  the  now  sinking  good 
will  soar,  and  the  triumphant  wicked  fall  to  tlieir  merited  hu- 
miliation. 

In  other  words,  we  esteem  the  book  of  Job  as  containing  the 
roost  satisfactory  intimation  {by  way  of  inference  ;  for  it  was  re- 
served for  the  gospel  to  bring  immortality  into  open  day,  2  Tim. 
i.  10)  respecting  a  future  state  and  its  destinies.  Job  made  this 
inference,  as  icc  believe,  under  the  teaching  mentioned  in  2  Peter, 
i.  21 ;  and  a  glimpse,  only,  of  his  redeemer  and  his  vindicating 
judgment,  trauquijlized  his  soul  into  perfect  peace,  and  was  the 
secret  of  that  patience  which  has  stood  as  a. model  and  a  warn- 
ing for  circles  of  centuries.  Indeed,  with  the  added  illustradons 
of  the  gospel,  we  consider  the  book  of  Job  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  complete  correctives  that  we  know  of,  for  all  mis- 
takes and  murmurs  about  providence  and  retribution. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Noyes,  after  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  day,  arranging  his  text  in  parallelisms,  and  are  quite 
astonished  at  Professor  Lee  for  pertinaciously  avoiding  them, 
especially  when  we  consider  his  governing  reason  for  so  doing, 
because,  forsooth,  the  parallelism  is  found  to  pervade  oriental 
prose.  No  one  doubts  that  such  prose  is  tinged  with  it,  at  least 
need  not,  who  will  look  into  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature;  but,  be- 
cause such  is  the  fact,  it  is  a  strange  non  sequilur  to  infer  that 
poetry  is,  therefore,  devoid  of  it.  Is  it  possible  that  Professor 
Lee  can  maintain  that  Job,  and  no  small  portion  beside  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  not  genuine  poetry  f  Then  poetry  must  be 
defined  anew.  Assuming,  however,  the  position  that  they  are 
poetry,  we  are  entirely  willing  to  leave  the  quesdon  of  arrange- 
ment  m  parallelisms  to  the  mere  English  reader,  satisfied,  per* 
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frclly  satisfied  as  we  are  by  experience,  that  tlie  poetry  of  the 
0)d  Testament  ran  be  understood  by  such  a  reader,  when  exhi- 
bited in  its  natural  parallels,  better  than  by  the  light  of  the  whole 
L  iCrUici  Sacri,  condensed  into  a  solid  beam. 
I       We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Professor  Lee's  book  on  Job  is 
^  but  the  harbinger  of  a  complete  eommenlary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
BKnt.     There  aie  few  living  scholars  better  fitted  for  the  task  of 
tlliistrating  Hebrew  Scripture;  and  we  trust  and  pray  that  he 
will  live  to  do  away  an  imputation  someiiincs  thrown  upon  the 
Church  of  England,  thai  she  has  borne  but  a  feeble  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  sacred  criticism,  nobly  as  she  nmy  have  toiled  for 
the  Christian  evidences,  and  ethics,  and  doctrinal  theology. 


Art.  XI.  —  1.  LtUUr  from  the  Secretary  t^  the  Treatury,  tratu- 
mitting,  inobedience  Co  a  raolulion  qfi/ie  Home  (of  Itepreienla- 
tivei)  1^  the  29(A  of  June  last,  infornuUitm  in  relation  to  Sf.am 
Ertginei,  ^.     Washington  :  1838.     8vo.  pp.  416. 

S.  Report  of  the  Commiitee  appninled  by  ike  Citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
April  26ik,  1838,  to  inquire  into  the  eavta  of  the  explosion  of 
the  Motelle,     Cincinnati ;  1838. 

The  frequency  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  the 
steam  boats  of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  the  loss  of  the 
ill  fated  Pulaski,  called  the  attention  of  the  national  legislature 
to  the  subject,  during  the  session  of  congress,  which  ended  in 
July,  1838.  The  result  of  their  action  was  a  law,  and  a  call  for 
information  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  reply  to  this 
call  we  have  before  us. 

The  honorable  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired information,  addressed  circulars  lo  the  several  collectors  of 
the  customs,  requiring  them  to  institute  inquiries  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  He  also  called  upon  such  of  the  ollicers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  as  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  steam  navigation,  and  proposed  a  series  of 
questions  to  several  gentlemen,  who,  either  by  their  scientific 
pursuits,  or  their  practical  eiperience,  might  be  considered  capa- 
ble iif  furnishing  information.  Nor  were  his  inquiries  confined  to 
steam  navigation  alone,  but  were  extended  to  the  engine  in  all 
its  applications.  This  course  of  proceeding  has  enabled  the  se~ 
cretary  to  collect  a  vast  mau  of  piacucal  iaformattou,  which  is 
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embodied  in  the  document  before  us,  forming  a  closely  printed 
octavo,  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages.  Like  most  of  the  public 
documents  emanating  from  the  same  source,  it  is  wanting  in  any 
regular  or  lucid  order,  nor  could  we  have  reasonably  hoped  for 
any  thing  better  in  the  documents  themselves.  But  we  do  feel 
that  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  community,  to 
have  demanded  a  classification  of  the  facts  furnished  him,  by  the 
secretary  himself,  or  by  some  of  the  clerks  in  his  department. 
Even  an  index  is  wholly  wanting,  and  thus  such  persons  as  may 
wbh  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  information  embo- 
died in  the  report,  will  be  compelled  to  wade  through  the  whole 
of  the  documents  appended  to  it. 

As  in  most  other  cases  in  the  mixed  sciences,  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfactory  knowledge 
in  respect  to  this  subject,  is  to  consider,  theoretically,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  steam,  its  mechanical  action  upon  the  vessels  in 
which  it  is  generated,  taking  into  account,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  adventitious  circumstances  which  may  affect  it.  Fur- 
nished with  such  a  theory,  we  may  then  proceed  to  compare  it 
with  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  practical  useof  steam, 
and  trace  the  accidents  which  are  recorded  to  the  several  causes 
of  explosion,  which  may  be  indicated  in  the  theory.  We  may 
then  be  able  to  infer  what  precautions  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
in  order  to  avoid  danger,  and  shall  finally  find  little  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  they  may  be  rendered  imperative  by  legis- 
lative action,  or  may  be  sately  lef\  to  the  tacit  regulation  of  the 
community. 

That  the  national  legislature  possesses  full  powers  to  intervene, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  from  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  steam  navigation,  seems  to 
be  fully  admitted.  The  expediency  of  exerting  these  powers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  are  therefore 
the  only  subjects  on  which  we  need  inquire.  How  far  such  ex- 
pediency may  exist,  and  what  remedies  and  precautions  it  may  be 
proper  to  adopt,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  course  of  rea- 
soning which  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Water,  which  rises  slowly  into  vapor,  even  at  temperatures 
lower  than  its  freezing  point,  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam,  at 
soon  as  tiie  tension  of  its  vapor  exceeds  in  a  small  degree  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  an  open  vessel,  this  rapid 
formation  of  steam  takes  place  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  mean,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  temperature  of  212^ 
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of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  is  now  said  to  boil.  If  instead  of 
being  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  It  be  enclosed  in  one  wiiich  is 
ahul  lip,  the  act  of  boiling  doe^  not  lake  place  at  the  former  tem- 
perature ;  the  vapor  which  accniuiilates  in  the  vessel  assumes  a 
greater  degree  both  of  tensinu  and  density.  If  at  some  given 
point  in  (hii  increase,  this  dense  and  elastic  vapor  be  pertnitted 
U>  escape,  it  may  be  made,  by  proper  regulation  in  its  discharge, 
to  retain  a  constant  lemperalure  and  elastic  force  within  the  hoi- 
ten  Such  regulation  may  be  effected  by  opposing  a  graduated 
resistance  to  the  effluent  steam,  as  by  the  work  it  is  made  to  per- 
.  ibrns  and  any  tendency  to  assume  a  greater  tension,  may  be 
'  avoided,  by  the  use  of  the  simple  contrivance  called  a  safety- 
valve.  If,  however,  water  be  heated  in  a  vessel  from  which  there 
U  no  outlet,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  tension  of  the  vapor 
confined  in  it,  will  finally  cause  the  material  to  jL;ivc  way.  Bo, 
also,  if  there  be  no  safety-valve,  or  if  it  be  out  of  order,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  engine  works  is  not  snflicient  to  use  all  the 
Bteam  which  is  generuied,  a  still  more  gradual  increase  of  tension 
will  take  place,  under  which,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  boiler  must  at  last  give  way.  The  fracture  in  these 
cases  will  begin  at  the  weakest  point  in  Ute  boiler,  which  no  per- 
[  fection  of  workmanship,  or  regularity  of  figure,  can  renderequally 
strong  throughout,  and  except  in  extreme  cases,  ur  where  the 
tnaterial  of  the  boiler  is  brittle,  comparatively  small  vents  will  suf- 
fice in  discharge  the  surplus  steam.  In  the  action  to  which  a 
boiler  is  exposed,  weak  points  will  be  formed,  which  will  at  last  be 
unable  to  resist  even  the  usual  and  limited  tension  of  the  steam, 
and  rents  may  occur  in  the  boiler.  In  this  case,  even  a  smaller 
passage  may  give  relief. 

If,  however,  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  the  boiler  be  so  strong 
u  to  resist  the  expansive  action  of  the  steam,  until  the  water  ac- 
quire a  temperature  about  equal  to  that  of  melting  zinc,  estimat- 
ed at  615''  Fahrenheit,  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  tends  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  dense  gas,  and  this  change  of  state  is  attended  by 
the  exertion  of  such  a  force  that  none  of  the  usual  materials  of 
which  boilers  are  constructed  are  capable  of  withstanding  it,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  efl'ectually  resisted,  except  in  the 
generator  of  Perkins.  The  moment  a  vent  is  given  to  this  dense 
gas  by  a  fracture,  all  the  aqueous  matter  tends  to  assume  the 
ordinary  character  of  steam,  and  (bus  to  expand  itself  to  many 
times  its  former  volume.  Any  fracture  of  the  boiler  must  there- 
•  fi>re  be  accompanied  with  a  violent  explosion.  It  is  possible  that, 
[  Vfea  at  lower  temperatures  than  this,  the  sudden  expansion  of 
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steam,  to  which  vent  is  given  by  a  rent  in  a  boiler,  may  take 
place  with  such  violence  as  to  amount  to  explosion,  but  we  have 
no  positive  evidence  of  this  fact.  Th^  temperature  at  which 
zinc  melts,  is  beyond  the  limit  of  experiment,  and  even  of  the  cal- 
culated results  of  the  best  observations,  on  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapors.  The  tables  of  Dulong  do  not  go  beyond  a  tension  of 
50  atmospheres,  measured  by  a  load  of  750  lbs.  This  degree  of 
tension  is  reached  at  510^.  Now  if  we  except  the  generator  of 
Perkins,  and  the  boilers  employed  on  the  Mississippi  river,  steam 
is  never  used  at  tensions  of  more  than  seven  atmospheres,  and 
the  strongest  boilers  would  give  way  under  an  expansive  force  of 
from  two  to  three  times  that  amount.  If,  then,  a  boiler  should  be 
exposed  to  steam,  gradually  increasing  in  temperature  and  con- 
sequent tension,  it  must,  even  if  calculated  for  the  genera- 
tion of  high  steam,  give  way.  At  all  the  usual  pressures  this 
fracture  will  not  be  attended  with  explosion ;  nor  does  it  appear 
by  any  means  certain  that  such  an  accident  would  occur  even  by 
a  greater  degree  of  tension,  if  that  should  be  attained  gradually, 
provided  the  temperature  does  not  reach  beyond  600^  Fabreo- 
heit.  Still,  it  would  be  foolhardiness  to  trust  that  accidents  from 
such  a  cause  are  not  to  be  feared,  and  it  is  necessary  that  boilers 
should  be  furnished  with  an  indicator  of  the  tension  of  the  steam 
they  contain,  and  an  apparatus  for  preventing  that  tension  from 
exceeding  some  given  limit.  This  indicator  and  mode  of  relief 
are  to  be  found  in  the  common  steam  gauge  and  safety-valves, 
instruments  which  are  too  familiar  to  render  it  necessary  for  us 
to  describe  them.  In  the  use  of  the  safety-valve,  however,  certain 
precautions  are  to  be  observed.  It  requires  that  it  should  be 
opened  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  it  may  not  become  affixed 
to  its  seat;  it  must  not  be  loaded  with  a  weight  greater  than  the 
pressure  of  steam  for  which  the  boiler  is  constructed.  In  order 
to  fulfil  the  latter  condition  with  certainty,  a  second  safety-valve 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  every  boiler,  which  should  have  its  load 
adapted  by  the  maker,  and  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  engine. 

We  do  not  lay  any  great  stress  on  this  precaution,  although 
it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is,  however,  one  which 
will  rarely,  of  itself,  prevent  explosion.  Some  of  the  most  fatal 
explosions  have  taken  place  when  the  safety  valve  was  in  per- 
fect order  —  was  not  loaded  with  excessive  weight,  and  even 
when  steam  was  escaping  freely  through  it  —  when  the  steam 
gauge  did  not  previously  indicate  any  unusual  tension  of  the  steam; 
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iDdeed,  when  that  leiisioD  had  lessened  —  and  tbey  liave 
I  been  confined  lo  boilers  generating  sieani  of  high  pressure. 
If  then  we  do  not  deny  that  dangerous  explosioas  may  some- 
times lake  place  Irom  the  steady  increase  in  the  tension  of  steam 
in  a  boiler  regularly  supplied  with  water,  and  having  all  its  appa- 
ratus, eicept  the  sufety  valve,  in  good  working  order,  we  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  conclude  that  a  safety  valve,  in  good  order, 
end  not  loaded  with  too  intense  a  weight,  will  be  adequate  to  pre- 
vent all  chance  of  accident  from  this  cause,  while  the  ordinary 
steam  gauge  will  indicate  the  approach  of  danger  long  before  it 
can  occur,  and  show  whether  the  safety  valve  be  in  a  state  to 
perform  its  duty  or  not.  Even  if  a  biuler  should  give  way  under 
such  circumstances,  a  rent  of  dimensions  equal  to  the  safety 
valve,  provided  the  boiler  be  of  such  tenacious  material  as  cop- 
per or  wrought  iron,  will  be  sufficient  lo  give  vent  to  the  slcam. 
In  this  case,  the  sphere  within  which  danger  can  exist  will  be,  at 
most,  small,  and  no  other  persons  than  those  employed  in  the 
tUBDagemenl  of  the  boiler  will,  probably,  be  injured.  Steam, 
however,  is  said  to  be  employed  on  the  Mississippi  river  under 
average  pressures  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  square 
inch.  We  have  already  staled  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  boiler  giving  way  under  a  pressure  as  intense  as  this,  may  not 
tlo  BO  with  explosion ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  the  re- 
maining, and,  as  we  believe,  the  most  frequent  causeof  explosion, 
is  more  likely  to  occur  than  in  any  other  case. 

We  conceive  that  this  cause  has  been  pointed  out  by  Perkins, 
if  not  in  a  manner  absolutely  satisfactory,  at  least  in  such  a  way 
Bs  will  enable  os  to  explain  it,  so  that  little  doubt  can  remain  of 
its  importance  in  determining,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fatal 
accidents  which  have  occurred  from  the  explosion  of  steam 
I  boilers.  If  the  space  in  which  steam,  generated  in  any  manner 
I  ffhatsoever,  be  heated,  as  may  be  done  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  parts  of  boilers  which  are  not  in  contact  with  liquid 
water,  the  steam  will  increase  in  its  tension  and  elasticity,  not 
according  to  the  law  which  governs  it  when  rising  from  waterof 
the  same  temperature  with  itself,  but  only  at  the  same  rate  as  a  dry 
gas.  This  increase  of  tension,  however  small,  will  react  on  the 
water  beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  receive  no  extraordinary 
supply  of  heat,  and  the  generation  of  steam,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  be  lessened.  If  the  engine  connected  with  the 
boiler  be  at  work,  the  lessening  which  is  thus  caused  in  the  supply 
of  aqueous  matter  in  the  form  of  steam,  may  more  than  countei^ 
act  the  elasUcity  arising  from  increased  temperature  in  the  steana, 
IV. NO,  viii.  09 
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and  the  anomaly  may  occur  of  a  falling  off  in  the  action  of  the 
engine,  accompanying  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  employed  ;  if,  when  the  steam  is  in  such  a  state,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  aqueous  matter,  and  particularly  with  a  mixture  of 
steam  and  heated  water,  the  temperature  will  be  lowered  in  a 
proportion  which  may  be  calculated,  if  the  respective  tempera- 
tures be  known  ;  but  the  density  of  the  steam,  and  its  consequent 
tension,  will  be  increased  in  a  proportion  which  may  be  more 
rapid  than  the  diminution  in  the  latter,  growing  out  of  the  falling 
temperature.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  temperature  of 
steam  in  a  boiler  whose  flues,  and  part  of  whose  fire-surface  is  left 
bare  of  water,  can  be  raised  to  a  heat  little  less  than  that  of  red 
hot  iron.  It  would  require  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water  into  this  space  to  lower  the  temperature  to  600°  of  Fah- 
renheit—  a  quantity,  in  fact,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
give  the  steam  the  full  density  and  tension  due  to  that  tempera- 
ture under  ordinary  circumstances  of  generation.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  at  such  a  temperature,  steam  appears  to  exert  an  expansive 
force,  which  no  ordinary  boiler  can  possibly  resist,  and  that  the 
least  rent  in  the  boiler,  under  such  circumstances,  must  infallibly 
be  followed  by  explosion. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  a  supply  of  aqueous  matter,  in  the 
form  which  is  most  efficient  to  produce  the  state  of  things  we  have 
described,  may  be  furnished  in  various  ways,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  occurring  in  the  use  of  a  steam  engine :  thus, 
a  safety  valve  may  be  lifted,  either  by  the  gradual  increase  ia 
the  tension  of  the  steam  growing  out  of  the  temperature  alone, 
or,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  boiler  from  an  apprehended 
danger,  the  throttle  valve  may  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  engine  in  motion,  or  water  may  be  injected  from  the 
feeding  pump.  In  the  two  first  cases,  the  water  which  was  be- 
fore quiet  under  the  increasing  tension  of  the  heated  steam,  and 
may  even  have  ceased  to  boil,  will  be  suddenly  thrown  up  ia 
foam,  mixed  with  steam  of  its  own  temperature,  and  mingle 
intimately  with  the  steam  heated  after  its  generation.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious,  that  the  very  course  of  action,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  steam  generated  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
having  no  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  water  whence  it 
proceeds,  would  ensure  safety,  must,  in  the  case  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  determine  a  strain  on  the  boilers  of  that  sudden  and 
violent  character  which  the  usual  safety  valves  cannot  relieve; 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  question  whether  the  strength  of  the 
boiler  be  sufficient  to  resist  it,  or  whether  it  must  give  way  with 
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explosion.  We  do  not  doubt,  and  indeed  we  have  seen  ample 
■and  sulGcient  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  boilers  exposed  to  this 
very  action  have  not  given  way;  hut  we  shall  also  see  that  there 
•re  very  many  cases  of  eiplosion  which  can  be  explained  on  no 
other  hypothesis. 

Some  have  supposed  and  strenuously  maintained,  that  violent 
explosions  are  the  consequence  of  the  water  from  the  feeding  ap- 
paratus coming  in  contact  with  ignited  metal.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  the  quantity  of  steam  generated,  is  less  than  would  be 
formed  at  the  surface  of  metal  of  less  temperature.  We,  in 
consequence,  cannot  admit  this  explanation. 

Others  have  imagined,  that  water  coming  in  contact  with  ig- 
Dlted  metal,  is  decomposed,  and  that  an  explosive  gas  is  pro- 
duced. But  the  very  action  by  wbieli  iron  decomposes  water, 
leaves  the  oxygen  combined  in  the  solid  form  with  the  metal, 
and  the  gas  which  remains,  although  inflammable  in  a  high  de- 
gree, is  not  an  explosive  mixture.  Nor  can  the  quantity,  even, 
of  the  last  gas  ever  be  great ;  for  not  only  is  the  decomposition 
slow,  but  a  thin  coat  of  oxide  will  protect  the  metal  from  farther 
action.  When  copper  is  the  materia]  of  which  the  boiler  or  its 
flues  is  constructed,  Ibis  cause  cannot  possibly  act ;  for  thai  metal 
does  not  decompose  water,  or  its  vapor,  at  any  temperature  what- 
soever. 

If  several  boilers  he  combined  together,  the  cause  of  explo- 
sion may  be  limited  to  no  more  than  one  of  them,  and  yet  the 
whole  may  simultaneously  explode;  for  the  steam,  healed  beyond 
its  normal  temperature  in  the  one,  will  move  until  the  steam 
chambers  of  all  the  boilers  contain  it  in  the  same  state,  and  the 
rise  of  the  water  from  beneath  in  foam,  will,  where  it  occurs, 
equally  affect  tliem  all.  Now  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  all  the 
several  boilers  of  a  system  shall  contain  steam  of  exactly  equal 
tension,  when  generated  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  all  the  boilers,  and  all  iheir  respective 
parts,  are  of  exactly  equal  strength ;  we  therefore  conceive  that 
the  fact,  that  more  than  a  single  boiler  explodes  at  the  same  in- 
stBui,  is  positive  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  cause  which 
we  are  considering,  is  that  which  is  efficient  in  producing  the  ac- 
cident. 

We  have  next  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  metallic  sur- 
face of  boilers  and  flues  may  be  so  heated  as  to  give  to  the  space 
they  enclose,  the  temperature  which  is  necessary  to  bring  steam 
into  the  state  of  intense  heat,  accompanied  by  small  density,  and 
consequent  want  of  tension,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Such  a  state  of  things  may  arise  in  various  ways.     The  water 
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ID  the  boiler  may  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  leave  the  fire  surfaces 
of  the  dues,  or  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler  itself,  bare  of  water.     In 
this  case,  the  metal  will  be  in  contact  with  flame  or  ignited  fuel, 
and  however  good  its  conducting  power,  any  long  exposure  of 
this  description  will  heat  it  red  hot,  in  spite  of  the  heat  which 
may  be  carried  off  by  the  water  in  contact  with  other  parts  of  it. 
But  the  water  may,  in  such  cases,  cease  to  cool  the  metal ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  latter,  by  its  conducting  power,  carries  the  red- 
ness to  the  part  on  which  the  water  still  rests,  the  fluid  will  cease 
to  moisten  the  metal,  and  little  or  no  heat  will  thereafter  be  ex- 
tracted.   Now,  water  may  become  low,  from  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  during  the  working  of  an  engine,  either  arising 
(torn  carelessness  in  the  engineer,  or  from  too  rapid  a  motion  in 
the  engine,  carrying  off  in  steam  more  aqueous  matter  than  the 
pump  can  supply.     The  engine  may  be  stopped,  as  is  so  com- 
mon in  river  navigation,  to  take  in  and  disembark  passengers, 
and  the  safety  valve,  if  not  purposely  opened,  will  be  lifted,  if 
in  good  working  order,  by  the  increasing  tension  of  the  steam, 
generated,  as  it  were,  in  a  close  vessel.     During  this  stoppage 
of  the  engine,  the  usual  feeding  apparatus  is  idle,  and  the  water 
boils  away  without  being  replenished.     When  the  engine  is  in 
action,  and  the  fire  so  intense  as  to  generate  steam  rapidly,  the 
whole  fire  surface  of  the  flues  or  boiler  may  be  covered  by  a 
plate,  or  a  large  part  of  it  by  bubbles,  of  steam.     In  this  case 
the  quantity  of  heat  usually  abstracted  by  the  water  will  be  no 
longer  carried  oflT.    The  water,  in  fact,  will  be  thrown  into  foam, 
or  a  mass  of  liquid  may  rest  on  a  body  of  steam,  and  the  gauge 
cocks,  as  well  as  the  other  indicators  usually  employed  to  point 
out  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  will  no  longer  be  correct 
indicators.     Foaming  may  also  be  caused  by  any  violent  agita- 
tion, such  as  vessels  are  subjected  to  when  navigating  the  ocean, 
or  locomotive  engines  experience  when  in  rapid  motion.    In  the 
latter  cases,  when  the  agitation  ceases,  the  water  will  subside,  and 
in  the  former,  the  stoppage  of  the  engines  will  render  the  water 
quiet,  and  lower  its  level  to  that  which  is  determined  by  its  own 
bulk,  separate  from  that  of  the  steam  with  which  it  was  previ- 
ously mixed.     In  all  the  three  cases,  a  part  of  the  fire  surfaces 
W\\\  be  oxposeil,  unmoistened,  to  the  direct  action  of  flame  or 
i^iiiied  fuel.     All  the  probabilities  of  danger,  from  the  flues  or 
Nurthcc  of  the  boiler  becoming  bare  of  water,  are  enhanced  by 
UK'  iiabituid  practice  of  many  engineers.     Practice  has  shown 
itK&u  that  un  engine  works  with  the  more  regularity  and  effi- 
Hi«ac%i  ih^  larij^r  the  bulk  of  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
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boiler  wliirh  serves  as  iis  reservoir ;  hence  the  aiiempt  is,  not  to 

jre  safely  by  an  iidequate  supply  of  water,  but  to  attain  regu- 
larity and  efficiency  in  llie  aclioii  of  the  engine,  by  keepJD?  the 
water  of  the  boiler  at  tlie  lowest  level  to  which  ii  can  be  reduced, 
without  leaving  the  flues  dry.  A  sloppnge  of  a  few  minutes 
more  than  was  calculated  on,  may  thus  cause  the  water  lo  fall 
UDlil  it  reach  a  level,  at  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

We  may  refer  to  another  cause,  by  which  the  inner  surfaces 
nf  boilers  may  be  eiposed  to  the  risJi  of  becoming  red  hot. 
When  muddy  water,  or  that  of  the  ocean,  is  used  for  feeding  boi- 
lers, a  sediment  or  saline  scale  may  be  deposited,  which  will  prevent 
the  cooling'  action  of  the  liquid.  This  cause,  however,  has  for- 
tunately become  rare,  in  constquence  of  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  managing  boilers. 

Such,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  theory  alone  would 
■Dggest,  in  respect  to  the  explosions  of  steam  boilers.  It  remains 
that  we  should  test  them  by  an  examination  of  the  circumstances 
Dnder  which  accidents  have  occurred  in  practice. 

Arago,  in  a  very  able  paper,  published  in  ihe  "  Annvairetiu 
Bartau  de  Loiigititde,"  has  collected  the  accounts  of  several 
explosions  of  steam  boilers,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  his 
labors.     The  instances  which  he  cites,  are  as  follows: 

At  the  distillery  o(  Lochrin,  near  Edinburgh,  a  boiler  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  employing  steam  in  the  evapora* 
tion  of  spirits.  The  material  was  wrought  iron,  of  more  than 
a  (bird  of  an  inch  in  ihicltness,  and  the  boiler  was  of  great  size. 
It  was  provided  with  two  saffly  valves,  one  of  which  was  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the  workmen,  and  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  sixty  pounds  per  inch.  The  apparatus  had  only  Ijeea 
ia  use  for  about  twelve  days,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion. At  the  instant  of  the  catastrophe,  the  boiler  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  unequal  size.  The  upper  part  included  the 
lop  of  the  boiler  and  the  two  sides.  This  was  forced  through 
a  strong  brick  vault,  and  the  roof  oi  the  building,  rising  in  the 
air  lo  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  falling  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feel  from  Its  original  position,  upon  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  establishment,  which  it  crushed.  No  more 
than  two  persons  suffered  by  tins  explosion,  and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  the  person  was  cut  in  two,  the  legs  being  left  within 
the  boiler  house,  while  tlie  trunk  was  thrown  to  a  considerable 
distance,  along  with  the  materials  of  the  building.  This  re- 
markable fiict  was  in  exact  conformity  with  the  mode  of  fraciare 
of  lb«  boiler,  which  was  cut  by  a  plane  perfectly  boriiooUl,  cor- 
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responding  with  a  range  of  rivets,  and  as  regular  as  if  the  cut 
had  been  made  with  a  chisel.  The  lower  part  of  the  boiler, 
which  had  the  concave  form  usual  in  those  planned  by  Watt, 
was  bent  outwards  and  rendered  convex.  This  would  not  have 
been  extraordinary,  had  it  not  appeared  that  this  lower  part  of 
the  boiler  had  also  been  lifted  from  its  place,  to  the  height  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  and  thrown  to  some  distance  laterally 
from  the  bed  of  masonry  on  which  it  had  formerly  rested.  la 
this  accident,  no  suspicion  appeared  to  exist  that  the  safety  valves 
were  out  of  order,  and  one  of  them  was  beyond  the  control  of 
the  workmen ;  we  must,  therefore,  reject  all  idea  of  an  over- 
load. 

The  next  case  cited  by  Arago,  is  an  explosion  which  occurred 
in  a  steamboat  at  Lyons,  in  France.  This  vessel  was  furnished 
with  four  wrought-iron  boilers,  of  the  cylindric  form.  Their 
diameter  was  about  four  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plates  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  workmanship  and  material  are  said 
to  have  been  excellent.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1827,  while 
preparing  for  a  public  trial  of  the  vessel,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  an  explosion  took  place.  The 
whole  deck  of  the  vessel  was  projected  to  a  great  distance ;  the 
chimneys  and  flues,  weighing  more  than  one  and  a  half  tons» 
rose  almost  vertically  to  a  great  height,  and  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  boilers,  weighing  at  least  a  ton,  was  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  feet.  Fragments  of  the  timbers  of  the 
boat  were  scattered  along  the  quays,  killing  several  of  the  spec- 
tators, in  addition  to  many  persons  destroyed  in  the  vessel  itself* 
Of  the  four  boilers,  two  were  ascertained  to  have  burst  at  the 
same  instant,  and  one  of  the  others,  when  drawn  out  of  the  river 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  was  found  to  have  exploded  also,  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  at  the  same  time  with  the  others. 

The  safety  valves  of  the  boilers  of  this  vessel  are  said  to  have 
been  fastened  down,  but  the  fact  of  the  simultaneous  explosion  of 
two,  if  not  three  boilers,  separates  this  case  from  the  instances 
due  to  an  overload  on  the  safety  valves. 

The  pumping  engine  of  the  mine  of  Polgooth,  in  England, 
was  supplied  by  three  separate  boilers.  The  machine  having 
been  stopped  to  allow  the  engineer  to  repair  the  pumps,  two  of 
the  boilers  speedily  burst,  at  an  interval  barely  sufficient  to  allow 
the  two  reports  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  boiler  of  the  sugar  refinery  in  Wellclose  Square,  London, 
was  made  of  cast  iron.  Immediately  before  the  explosion,  an 
agent  of  the  maker  had  charged  the  safety  valve  with  an  enor- 
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mous  weight,  and,  at  (he  same  lime,  pushed  ihe  fire  as  much  as 
possible.  In  tliis  case  there  is  little  doubt  ibat  the  accident  was 
due  to  an  overloaded  safety  valve,  and  the  frangible  character  of 
the  material.  An  accident  of  similar  character  occurred  at 
Norwich,  (England,)  ilie  overload  beinp  produced  by  one  of  the 
workmen  sealing  himself  on  the  lever  of  the  safety  valve. 

At  the  cotton  mill  at  Essone,  (France,)  the  explosion  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  engioe,  and,  at  the 
very  moment  of  explosion,  the  safely  valves  opened,  and  steam 
escaped  from  them  in  abundance.  On  the  Boulevard  Mont 
Parnasse,  Paris,  the  explosion  of  a  copper  boiler  was  preceded 
by  a  slow  motion  of  the  engine,  and,  while  the  workmen  were 
complaining  of  it,  the  boiler  suddenly  burst,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  proved  that  an  escape  of  steam  from  the  safety  valve  im- 
mediately preceded  the  explosion. 

The  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Rapid,  at  Rochfort,  (France,) 
was  preceded  by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  steam  gauge  from 
eleven  to  six  inches;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Graham,  in  Eng- 
land, a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  had  Just  beeu  removed  from  the 
safely  valve. 

The  last  mentioned  instances  are,  evidently,  cases  in  which  the 
Steam  generated  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  caused  to  act  ex- 
plosively, by  too  great  a  toad  on  the  safety  valves,  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  but  they  agree,  in  every 
particular,  with  the  other  source  of  danger  which  we  have  point- 
ed out  theoretically. 

We  have  not  space  to  cite  the  accidents  recorded  by  Arngo, 
in  which  the  fracture  took  place  in  the  internal  Sues  of  boilers. 
This,  although  styled  a  collapse,  is  no  other  than  explosion 
taking  place  inwards  j  and  most  of  the  cases  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  sudden  generation  of  vapor  of  great  density  and  tension, 
by  the  injection  of  aqueous  matter  into  a  space  containing  va- 
por of  intense  heat  and  little  density. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  instances  of  explosion  which  have 
occurred  in  the  United  Slates,  and  which  are,  principally,  re- 
corded in  the  report  before  us.  This  history  begius  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  first  boiler  constructed  in  the  United  Slates,  for  a 
steamboat,  gave  way  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  from  its  first  trip 
to  Albany.  The  boiler  was  of  very  faulty  construction,  and 
exhibited  an  attempt  to  unite  wood  and  metal  in  the  construction 
planned  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  The  noise  which  attended 
the  rupture  was  not  greater  than  attends  ihe  opening  of  a  safety 
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valve,  and  the  passengers  in  the  vessel  were  not  aware  of  the  ac- 
cident until  they  found  the  engine  had  stopped. 

The  next  expKision  was  that  of  the  steamboat  Raritan,  run- 
ning from  New- York  to  New-Brunswick.  This  vessel  was  one 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Fulton,  having  alow  pressure 
engine  and  a  copper  boiler.  The  accident  only  extended  to  the 
breaking  of  a  brace-bolt  in  the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  this  bolt 
being  forced  out,  water  spouted  through  the  aperture  with  great 
force.  Tiie  engineer,  wiio  was  lying  asteep  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  so  much  scalded  as  to  cause  his  death.  Here  it  appears 
that  we  may,  without  risk  of  error,  ascribe  the  accident  to  a  de- 
fect in  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  although  it  might  not  have 
happened,  had  the  engineer  been  attentive  to  his  duty. 

The  explosions  of  the  Atalanta  and  Bellona  are,  probably,  of 
the  kind  which   may  be  ascribed  to  an  overload  on  the  safety 
valve,  or  weakness  in  the  boiler ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
that  of  the  Etna,  which  took  place  in  the  harbor  of  New-York, 
in  1824.     This  vessel  had  a  high  pressure  engine,  fed  by  three 
cylindric  boilers,  without  return  flues.     A  short  time  before  the 
explosion,  a  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  engine  was  observed* 
Only  one  of  the  boilers  gave  way,  but  with  such  violence  as  to 
throw  one  half  of  it  overboard,  and  force  the  other  half  through 
the  deck.     The  vapor  which  escaped  from  the  boiler  took  its 
way  through   the  cabin,  in  the  berths  of  which  several  persons 
were  lying.     The  whole  of  these  appear  to  have  been  instantly 
suflbcated,  as  they  were  found  lying  dead,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  convulsion.     On  examining  the  feed  pipe  of  this  boiler, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  so  far  closed  as  to  cut  oflf  the  full  sup- 
ply of  water  —  and  those  which  communicated  with  the  other 
boilers  were  also  clogged  with  the  deposit  of  salt  water.     It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  boiler,  having  become  void  of 
water,  had  become  filled  with  intensely  heated  steam,  into  which 
the  partial   opening  of  the  feed  pipe  had  admitted  just  water 
enough  to  give  it  the  dangerous  degree  of  density.     The  sud- 
den death  of  the  passengers  in  the  berths  manifests  a  most  intense 
degree  of  heat  in  the  vapor,  and    we  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  differ  in  our  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  accident,  from  tlie  very 
intelligent  and  experienced  person  who  records  it.    We  ourselves 
visited  the  vessel  before  the  bodies  were  removed,  and  have 
added  some  of  the  facts  from  personal  observation. 

At  the  time  of  this  accident,  however,  we,  with  the  public  in 
general,  were  of  his  opinion,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  use  of  high 
steam.     This  impression  became  general,  and  high  pressure  en- 
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gines  so  unpopular  as  to  be  eicladed,  by  tlie  Torcc  of  public 
opinion,  from  the  whole  Atlanlic  coast.  In  the  year  18!24,  liow- 
ever,  an  explosion  occurred  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  The  steam  ferry  boat  Jersey,  which  had  been  built  under 
tbe  direction  of  Fuhon  himself,  was  furnished  with  a  low  pres- 
sure  engine  and  a  copper  boiler.  In  ^piie  of  this,  the  bailer  gave 
way  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  was  driven  from  its  place 
with  such  force  as  to  be  turned  completely  over  in  the  air,  fall- 
ing back  into  its  original  position  with  the  bottom  upwards. 

Here  again  we  must  dilTer  from  the  reporter  id  the  opinion 
that  steam  gradually  increasing  in  tension,  under  the  pressure  of 
a  valve  loaded  somewhat  beyond  the  measure  of  the  strength  of 
the  boiler,  could  possibly  have  produced  such  an  edect.  A  pro- 
jectile force,  capable  of  raising  such  aweight  as  the  copper  boiler 
of  a  powerful  engine  many  feet  into  the  air,  and  causing  it  to 
perform  a  complete  revolution,  is  very  different  in  intensity  from 
that  which  steam  would  exert,  even  if  possessed  of  the  force  of 
twenty  atmospheres,  while  the  safely  valves,  if  in  order,  would 
have  opened  under  a  tension  of  less  than  an  additional  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  weaker  parts  of  the  boiler  would  have  given  way 
and  relieved  it  when  the  steam  had  reached  a  force  of  less 
than  three  atmospheres,  a  limit  beyond  that  of  the  severest 
proof  to  which  the  boiler  would  have  been  subjected  when  new. 

This  explosion  look  place  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  in  consequence  few  persons  were  exposed  to  it.  Only  one 
passenger  was  killed,  and  no  other  person  injured  except  the 
commander  of  the  boat.  It  caused,  therefore,  but  little  sensation 
in  the  community  at  large.  To  those  who  considered  the  prin- 
ciples (in  which  the  safe  use  of  steam  depends,  it,  on  the  contrary, 
furnished  matter  of  the  most  grave  and  serious  reflection.  Up 
to  this  time  it  had  never  been  considered  possible  that  a  low 
pressure  boiler,  whose  valves  were  in  good  order,  and  the  metal 
uninjured,  could  possibly  give  way ;  and  it  was  believed  that  even 
if  the  safety  valve  should  cease  to  act,  the  very  weakness  of  the 
boiler  itself  would  serve  as  a  safety  valve,  and  would  enable  the 
boiler  to  relieve  itselfbya  small  rent.  Tbe  only  cause  of  explo- 
sion which  appeared  in  any  degree  probable,  n  as  that  arising  from 
the  brittlenessofmaterial,  which  could  only  exist  iu  cast  iron.  But 
liere  was  an  instance  of  a  boiler  planned  for  generating  steam  of 
little  more  than  a  single  atmosphere,  and  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear,  without  giving  way,  a  force  of  three  atmospheres, 
projected  by  a  power  comparable  only  to  that  of  exploding  gun- 
powder, whose  measure  is  two  thousand  atmospheres. 
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The  next  accident  in  point  of  date,  is  that  of  the  Eagle,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  we  have  no  particulars  either  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  boilers,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  accident 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  a  flue,  in  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat 
Hudson,  collapsed.  This  accident  is  ascribed  by  the  owners  to 
a  faulty  construction,  and  was  not  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

During  the  year  1826  two  explosions  occurred  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  one  of  which  four  persons  were 
killed.  This,  as  well  as  the  other,  in  which  only  one  person 
was  slightly  scalded,  are  ascribed  by  the  reporter  to  imperfec- 
tions in  the  boiler. 

In  March,  1827,  the  steamboat  Oliver  Ellsworth  met  with  a 
serious  accident  on  the  Connecticut  river,  occasioned  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  main  flue  in  the  boiler.  This  accident  is  very  pro- 
perly ascribed  by  the  reporter  to  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
boiler. 

In  the  year  1829  an  explosion  occurred  in  the  steamboat  Tri- 
color, lying  at  the  wharf  at  Wheeling,  and  just  in  the  act  of 
starting.  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  water  in 
the  boiler.  Ten  or  twelve  lives  were  lost  by  this  accident. 
The  boilers  are  stated  to  have  been  good.  The  reporter  of  this 
accident  also  mentions  another,  which  had  occurred  four  years 
before,  about  forty  miles  below  Wheeling,  but  states  that  he  is 
unable  to  furnish  particulars. 

In  August,  1830,  the  steamboat  Macon  sufiered  from  an  ex- 
plosion at  Sullivan's  Island.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
cause  is  ascribed  to  negligence. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  a  new  sheet  of  iron  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  United  States, 
gave  way  a  short  time  after  leaving  New  York.  No  reason  ap- 
pears to  doubt  the  statement  that  this  accident  arose  from  a  flaw 
in  the  new  sheet. 

The  explosion  of  the  General  Jackson,  which  took  place  at 
Grassy  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  was  the 
most  fatal  to  life  of  any  which  have  occurred  on  the  Hudson. 
Fourteen  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  several  others 
died  of  the  injuries  they  received.  The  boiler  was  lifted  from 
its  place,  and  the  boat  rendered  a  perfect  wreck.  The  Captain 
maintained  that  the  steam  had  not  been  raised  to  an  excessive 
height,  thus  showing  his  conviction  that  the  safety  valves  were 
not  overloaded,  and  that  the  steam  gauge  had  been  observed. 
We  must,  from  these  reasons,  and  fi*om  the  violence  of  the  explo- 
sion, repudiate  the  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  a  mere  overload. 
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In  tlie  game  year  tlie  Andrew  Jackson  exploded  at  Savannah, 
and  five  or  six  lives  were  lost;  the  boat  and  cargo  rendered  a 
total  wreck.  The  pariiculars  of  tliis  explosion  are  not  stated. 
Id  1S32  the  boilers  of  the  steamboat  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
exploded  at  Newburgh,  on  tlie  Hudson.  By  the  accounts  of 
Epeclators,  steam  had  been  freely  discharged  from  the  safely 
valves,  until  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  accident,  and  the  engine 
was  Just  beginning  to  act  when  it  occurred.  In  addition  to  the 
waste  of  water  growing  out  of  a  long  continuance  at  the  land- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  free  escape  of  steam,  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel nearest  ilie  shore  had  been  crowded  by  passengers,  and  one 
of  the  boilers  must,  in  consequence,  have  been  nearly  emptied. 
We  must  therefore  include  this  accident  in  the  class  of  those 
caused  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  aqueous  mntter  into  a 
space  filled  with  vapor  intensely  heated.  One  of  the  bystanders 
represents  the  steam  which  escaped  from  the  safety  valve  to  have 
bad  a  violet  hue,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  it  would  have  been 
luminous  iu  the  dark. 

The  accident  which  befel  the  Ohio,  the  same  year,  was  a 
fracture  of  the  steam  cliimney ;  this  may  have  arisen  either  from 
steam,  or  from  the  generation  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  would 
explode  as  soon  as  it  attained  sufficient  tension  to  force  its  way 
into  the  smoke  chimney.  This,  with  several  other  accidents,  is 
a  proof  that  the  steam  chimney,  the  necessity  for  which  arises 
fi-om  bad  calculation  of  the  length  of  flues,  is  a  dangerous,  and 
in  a  good  construction  of  boiler,  an  useless  addition  to  the  en- 
gine.    Only  one  man  was  injured  by  this  accident. 

The  explosion  of  the  New  England,  which  took  place  at  Es- 
sex, seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in 
1833,  is  one  which  caused  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
was  the  most  carefully  inquired  into,  of  any  which  have  oc- 
curred. Fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  ten  much  injured. 
The  boat  had  slopped  to  land  a  passenger,  and  at  the  instant  of 
Etarliog  the  engine,  both  boilers  exploded  at  the  same  time. 
The  boat  and  machinery  were  new,  the  boilers  of  copper,  and 
the  workmanship  of  tlie  very  best  quality  which  the  factories  of 
America  are  capable  of  furnishing.  The  person  in  charge  of 
the  engine,  was  a  workman  of  the  makers,  of  great  skill  in  his 
profession,  and  the  most  exemplary  character.  He,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  experience  as  the  manager  of  an  engine 
when  at  work.  A  cominiilee  of  scientific  gentlemen  reported, 
that  the  disaster  "wa«  caused  hij  the  prtsmre  of  steam,  produced  in 
tA«  ordinary  way,  but  accunadated  to  a  degree  ofientum  which  the 
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bailers  were  unable  to  sustain^  From  this  opinion  we  dissent,  and 
we  shall  fortify  our  theoretic  view  of  the  subject,  by  the  expres- 
sions of  a  sonnd  and  skilful  practical  man. 

"  And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  concern- 
ing  the  ox  plosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  steamboat  New  England, 
which  happened  on  the  Connecticut  river  a  few  years  since.     I  am 
aware   that  three  very  learned  gentlemen,  (two  of  them,  in  fact, 
professors  in  an  institution  which  is  the  pride  of  our  country,) 
have  gone  before  me,  and,  perhaps,  settled  the  matter  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  dispute,  that  her  boilers  were  under  an  ordinary 
pressure,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
boilersi  not  the  engineer  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  must,  as 
humble  an  individual  as  I  am,  defend  the  boilers  of  the  New  England 
from  all  unjust  aspersions  which  have  been  heaped  upon  their  re- 
mains.    In  doing  it,  I  shall  humbly  cross  the  wake  of  the  learned 
gentlemen,  at  a  respectful  distance  astern,  and,  standing  over  to 
the  shore  of  practical  knowledge,  carefully  avoid  the  tide  of  the- 
ory entirely.     The  gentlemen  decided  that  her  boilei-s  must  have 
burst  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  under  a  gradually  in- 
creased pressure  of  steam  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  pressure  of 
one  half  or  one  pound  of  steam  more  than  they  were  capable  of 
sustaining,  caused  the  explosion,  and  all  the  damage  resulting  from 
It.     According  to  the  evidence  of  the  engineer  and  firemen,  (say 
they,)  the  steam  was  up  to  thirty  inches ;  and  so  said  some  of  the 
part8ongcra  ;  and  the  boilers  were  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  much 
gieuter  pressure.     Granted  :  but   let  us  inquire  into  the  facts  ; — 
they  are  these :  —  she  loft  New  York  in  the  afternoon,  on  her 
second  or  third  trip,  bound  to  Hartford,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Lyme,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  where  she  was  stopped  to  land 
some  passengers ;  some  eight  or  ten  minutes  was  occupied  in  land- 
ing ;  the  engine  was  started,  and  had  performed  one  or  two  revo- 
lutions, when  the  explo8if)n  took  place  ;  both  the  boilers  were  torn 
asunder  at   the  same  instant,  and  portions  of  the  flues  aud  shell 
were  thrown   in  different  directions.     The  boilers  were   on  the 
guards,  and  so  tremendous  was  the  concussion   that  the   guard- 
beams,  planks,  braces,  and   knees,  were   taken   away  close  to  the 
hull,  leaving  the  boat  almost  a  wreck ;  and  all  this  done,  in   the 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes,  by  a  gradually  increased  pressure  of  steam, 
with  sufficiency  of  water.     The  boilers  were  so  nearly  of  a  strength, 
each  as  a  whole,  and  each  in  its  parts,  that  the  different  parts  of 
each,  and  the  whole  of  both  must  be  torn  asunder,  and  thrown  from 
their  position  on  the  guards  —  some  portions  of  them  on  shore, 
and  other  portions  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  leaving  the  boat  al- 
most a  wreck  ;  and  that  both  boilers  should  go  at  the  same  instant, 
and  the  mercury  should  all  bo  found  in  the  gauges  in  the  engine- 
room,  when  it  would  have  been  blown  out  before  the  bursting  of 
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de  boilers.  If  there  was  a  Bufficiency  of  water,  and  theBtctimwos 
gradually  increased  to  a  point  beyond  what  the  boilers  were  (Capa- 
ble of  bearing,  why  did  noi  the  mercury  toke  French  leave  of  the 
gauge  t  aud  why  is  it  that  the  steam  could  not  find  some  weak 
ptnnt  in  the  abell,  fluea,  or  leg*,  to  escape,  and  relieve  the  boilers  "i 
Is  it  because  there  was  not  onu  foot  or  one  inch  of  surface  of  either 
Xbo  boilers  but  was  equal  in  strength  to  the  remainder?  If  so,  then 
ber  boilers  were  constructed  by  something  more  than  human  skill, 
or  it  was  ono  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  that  has  ever  ta- 
ken place.  The  truth  is.  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter; the  engineer  was  deceived;  tho  water  foamed  badly,  as  is 
getierally  the  cose  in  new  boilers  —  and  the  water,  when  foaming, 
will  deceive  the  engineer,  unless  he  bos  a  good  deal  of  practice  on 
board  a  steamboat ;  and  the  tendency  of  water  to  rise,  when  the 
engine  is  in  motion,  so  as  to  take  the  appearance  of  solid  water  at 
ibe  gauge-cock,  would  deceive  the  engineer,  unless  be  was  an  ex- 
perienced one. 

"  We  can  only  judge  of  pressure  by  its  effects ;  we  can  safely 
■ay  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  burst  two  boilers  in  the  same  boat, 
at  the  instant,  under  a  gradually  increased  pressure  of  steam,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water ;  but  where  there  is  a  want  of  water, 
and  the  steam  is  generated  in  the  manner  above  described,  no  man 
on  board  such  a  boat  is  safe,  even  if  the  boilers  were  half  a  foot 
thick."* 

The  Oglethorpe,  a  lowboal,  exploded  in  the  harbour  of  Sa- 
vannah, in  September,  1835,  killing  nearly  every  pet^on  on 
board.  The  parlicitlars  are,  of  course,  unknown  ;  the  cause, 
therefore,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  violence  of  its  action 

In  order  to  collect,  in  one  view,  the  explosions  in  the  district  of 
Mississippi,  we  have  departed,  in  the  last  instance,  from  the  order 
of  time.     The  list  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows: 

October  10,  1S35.  Steamboat  Boonsliclc  collapsed  a  fine  op- 
posite Placjuemine;  the  master,  engineer,  and  a  boy,  were  killed, 
five  of  the  crew  atid  four  deck  passengers  scalded. 

June  9ili,  ly36.  Rob  Roy  collapsed  a  llue.  The  engine  had 
been  slopped,  and  the  collapse  took  place  after  starting.  Three 
of  the  crew  and  four  passengers  killed  ;  four  of  the  crew  and  thir- 
teen passengers  scalded  badly,  and  four  more  slightly. 

August,  1837.  CoroZtru  burst  her  boileronlakePoDchartrain. 
One  man  killed  and  two  drowned. 

December,  1837.  Black  Hawk  burst  her  boiler  near  the  mouth 
of  Red  River.  Pilot  and  engineer  killed,  several  wounded,  and 
a  number  supposed  to  be  drowned. 

^^April,  1838.   Oronoko  collapsed  a  flue,  while  taking  in  passen- 
•  Hinman's  Leiler  lo  llie  Collector  of  New-Haven. 
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gers  at  PrincetOD.  Seventy  deck  passengers  killed  and  wound- 
ed —  one  cabin  passenger  killed,  and  two  so  mach  injured  as  to 
cause  their  death. 

May^  1838.  Yazoo  burst  a  boiler  off  Briton  Island,  one  pas- 
senger killed. 

In  addition,  an  accident  is  noted  as  having  happened  to  the 
Governor  Shelby,  after  the  report  had  been  made  up,  by  which 
the  engineer  was  killed,  and  four  passengers  severely  scalded. 

Such  are  the  accidents  of  which  accounts,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, can  be  gleaned  from  the  report.  A  more  full  view  of  all 
the  accidents  of  which  record  has  been  made,  is  given  in  an 
alphabetic  table,  annexed  as  an  appendix.  The  results  of  this 
table  are  as  follows :  The  total  number  of  accidents,  by  explo- 
sions and  other  disasters  to  steamboats,  are  supposed  to  be  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifteen  are  ascer- 
tained. Of  these  ninety-nine  are  ascribed  to  the  explosion  of 
boilers  or  collapse  of  flues,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  lives 
have  been  lost  by  these  explosions;  twenty-eight  steamboats  have 
been  burnt,  causing  one  hundred  and  seven  deaths ;  eight  have 
been  destroyed  by  collision,  in  which  nearly  four  hundred  persons 
have  perished  ;  and  eleven  have  been  lost  on  the  great  lakes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  by  stress  of  weather,  along  with  one  hundred 
and  seven  human  beings.  Of  those  accidents  which  are  not  fully 
recorded  in  the  report,  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the 
Moselle,  at  a  landing  near  Cincinnati. 

'*  The  Moselle  was  a  new  boat,  intended  to  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  She  had  made  but  two  or  three 
trips,  but  had  already  established  a  high  reputation  for  speed  ;  and 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  those  by  whom  she  was  owned  and  com- 
manded, became  anxious  to  have  her  rated  as  a  '  crack  boat,'  and 
spared  no  pains  to  exalt  her  character.  The  newspapers  noticed 
the  quick  trips  of  the  Moselle,  and  passengers  chose  to  embark  in 
her  in  preference  to  others.  Her  captain  was  an  enterprising 
young  man,  without  much  experience,  bent  upon  gaining  for  his  boat 
at  all  hazards,  the  distinction  of  being  the  fastest  on  the  river,  and 
not  fully  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  inevitable  danger  which  attended 
his  rash  experiment. 

"  On  Wednesday,  25th  April,  1838,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  shocking  catastrophe  occurred.  The 
boat  was  crowded  with  passengers  ;  and  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
our  western  rivers,  in  regard  to  vessels  passing  westwardly,  the 
largest  proportion  were  emigrants.  They  were  mostly  deck  pas- 
sengers, many  of  whom  were  poor  Grermans,  ignorant  of  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own,  and  the  larger  portion  consisted  of  families, 
comprising  persons  of  all  ages.    Although  not  a  large  boat,  there 
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were  eighty-five  paesengers  in  the  cahio,  which  was  a  much  larger 
number  than  could  be  comrortably  accommodated  [  the  number  of 
deck  passengers  is  not  known,  but  as  is  estimated,  at  between  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  one  hundred  and  lifty,  and  the  officers  and 
crew  amounted  to  thirty — making  in  all,  two  hundred  and  aixty 

"  On  leaving  the  wharf,  the  boat  ran  up  the  river  about  a  mile, 
to  take  in  some  families  and  ireight ;  and  having  touched  at  the 
shore  for  that  purpose,  for  a  few  miimtes,  was  about  to  lay  her 
course  down  the  river.  The  gpot  at  which  she  thus  landed,  was  at 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  called  Fulton,  and  a  number  of  persona  had 
stopped  to  witness  her  departure  j  several  of  whom  remarked, 
&om  the  pBculiar  sound  of  her  steam,  lliai  it  had  been  raised  to  an 
unusual  heighL  The  crowd  thus  attracted,  the  high  repute  of  the 
Moselle,  and  certain  vague  rumors,  which  began  to  circulate,  that 
the  captain  had  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  beat  another  boat 
which  had  just  departed.  —  all  these  circumstances  gave  an  unusual 
oclat  to  the  departure  of  this  ill-fated  vessel. 

"  The  landing  completed,  the  how  of  the  boat  was  shoved  from 
the  shore,  when  an  explosion  took  place,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  literally  blown  up.  The  passengers 
were  unhappily  in  the  most  exposed  positions  —  on  the  deck,  and 
particulaily  on  the  forward  part,  sharing  the  excitement  of  the 
spectators  on  shore,  and  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  darting  rapidly 
past  the  city  in  tie  swift  Moselle.  The  power  of  the  explosion  was 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  steam;  its  effect  was  like  that  of  a 
mine  of  gunpowder.  All  the  boilers,  four  in  number,  were  simul- 
taneously burst,  the  deck  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  the  human 
beings  who  crowded  it,  hurried  into  instant  destruction.  Frag- 
ments of  the  boilers,  and  of  human  bodies,  were  thrown  both  to 
the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  shores,  and  as  the  boat  lay  near  the  latter, 
some  of  these  helpless  victims  must  have  been  thrown  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  body  of  Captain  Perrin,  the  master,  was  found  dread- 
folly  mangled  on  the  nearest  shore.  A  man  was  hurled  with  such 
force,  that  his  head,  with  half  his  body,  penetrated  the  roof  of  a 
house,  distant  more  than  an  hundred  yarda  from  the  boat.  Of  the 
number  who  had  crowded  this  beautiful  boat  a  few  minutes  before, 
nearly  all  were  hurled  into  the  air,  or  plunged  into  the  water.  A 
few  in  the  afler  part  of  the  vessel,  who  were  uninjured  by  the  ex- 
plosion, jumped  overboard.  An  eye-witness  says,  that  he  saw  six- 
ty or  seventy  in  the  water  at  a  time,  of  whom  not  a  dozen  reached 
the  shore. 

"  Through  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  on  this  oc- 
casion, lists  were  obtained  and  published,  thowing  the  names  of  tJie 
passengers,  as  far  as  could  he  obtained,  and  giving  ibe  following 
results : 
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•'Killed,  ...  81 

Badly  wounded,        -  -  -       13 

Missing,  -  -  -  55 

Saved,  -  -  -     117 

266 
"  As  many  strangers  entered  the  boat  but  a  few  minutes  before 
the  departure,  whose  names  were  not  registered,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  number  of  souls  on  board,  was  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  eighty. 

"  Of  the  missing,  many  dead  bodies  have  since  been  found,  but 
veiy  few  have  been  added  to  the  list  oi  saved.  The  actual  number 
of  lives  lost  there,  therefore,  does  not  vary  much  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty." 

In  the  newspaper  accounts  it  is  further  stated,  that  the  captain 
had  refused  to  allow  the  engineer  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water 
at  a  sufficiently  early  period  to  prevent  danger. 

We  have  to  place  last  on  our  list,  the  wreck  of  the  Pulaski,  on 
her  voyage  from  Charleston  to  Baltimore. 

The  vessei  had  a  condensing  engine  and  two  copper  boilers. 
The  boat  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  first  mate  and  second 
engineer.  It  is  supposed  by  the  reporter  that  the  latter  had  open- 
ed the  blow-off  cock,  and  neglected  to  shut  it  until  the  metal  of 
the  boiler  had  been  left  bare.  In  one  of  the  published  accounts, 
it  was  stated  that  the  engine  had  been  left  by  the  first  engineer, 
before  he  was  relieved,  in  charge  of  a  black  man,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  a  waiter,  but  had  been  ordered  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  fireman,  and  that  the  second  engineer  on  discovering  that  the 
water  had  fallen  too  low,  incautiously  set  the  forcepump  in 
action. 

Enough  has  been  cited  in  the  above  list  to  show  that  the  old 
belief  that  copper  boilers,  low  pressure  engines,  and  the  most 
perfect  workmanship,  are  no  security  from  danger  in  the  use  of 
steam  navigation,  is  unfounded.  We  may,  however,  go  farther, 
and  assert,  that  steam  of  medium  pressure,  say  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds,  is  attended  with  less  danger  in  its  use  than  even  low  pressure 
steam.  The  fact  is,  that  explosion  from  a  simple  overload  on  the 
safety  valves,  is  hardly  within  the  limit  of  probability  in  either 
case,  but  if  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  boiler  prepa- 
red for  the  use  of  the  steam  of  three  or  four  atmospheres,  will,  at 
the  usual  rate  of  steam  proof,  endure  an  internal  force  of  ninety 
pounds  to  the  inch,  while  a  lower  pressure  boiler  will  have  sus- 
tained a  proof  of  no  more  than  ten  pounds.     And  so  as  regards 
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llie  explosive  action  produced  by  the  mixture  of  water  with  sieam 
lieaied  subsequent  to  its  being  generated,  the  strength  of  the 
boiier  intended  for  ihe  higher  steam  may  be  sulJJeient  to  resist 
the  explosion,  while  the  low  pressure  boiler  will  infallibly  give 
woy  before  it.  One  consolation  is  derived  from  the  inspection 
of  the  lUis  of  disasters  recorded  in  the  report  before  iis: — this 
is,  ihnt  in  well  built  vessels,  provided  with  engines  and  boilers 
of  good  workmanship,  and  managed  by  skilful  engineers,  the 
danger  to  human  life  is  very  small.  In  the  regular  lines  of  steam- 
boats between  New- York  and  Albany,  from  the  time  at  which 
Fulton's  experiment  may  be  considered  as  complete,  until  the 
present  moment,  a  space  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  no  more 
iban  two  explosions  attended  with  loss  of  life  have  occurred. 
One  of  these  was  in  a  vessel  of  admitted  inferiority  of  workman- 
ship, running  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  against  the  establish- 
ed line;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  engineers 
were  either  deficient  in  number  or  wanting  in  skill.  In  the  ves- 
sels of  these  lines,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Fulton  him- 
self, or  of  Robert  L.  Stevens,  no  fatal  explosion  has  ever  occur- 
red; and  in  the  colleciion  district  of  Philadelphia  not  a  single 
accident  is  recorded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  explosions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams  amount  to 
forty-two,  and,  in  two  of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
perished.  The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  amounts  to  nearly 
three  fourths  of  ihe  gross  amount  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Of  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  of  the  Pulaski,  although  an 
explosion  of  a  boiler  was  the  cause,  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  the  immediate  victims  was  by  no  means  great;  the  rest 
were  drowned,  and  might  have  been  saved  had  the  vessel  been 
filled  with  water-tight  bulkheads,  or  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats. 

Now,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  Ihe 
workshops  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia  have  been  adequate 
to  perform  all  the  essential  operations  necessary  to  complete  a 
good  steam  engine,  and  have  finally  risen  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  export  their  products  to  England  itself,  In  these 
cities,  also,  foreign  engineers  of  experience  were  to  be  found 
from  the  first,  and  these  have  been  advantageously  replaced  by 
numerous  intelligent  Americaus.  On  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  other  hand,  the  mechanic  arts  have,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  been  less  perfect  than  in  regions  of  more 
so.  vm. — VOL.  IV.  61 
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ancient  settlement,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  steam  navigation 
has  created  a  demand  for  engineers  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  supplying  it  by  men  of  the  necessary  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  say,  that  we  embark  in  a  steamboat  on 
any  of  the  rivers  or  bays  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  less  feeling 
of  insecurity  than  we  enter  into  a  stage  coach  on  a  turnpike  road, 
and  are  satisfied  that  the  chance  of  accident  to  life  or  limb  is  less 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  The  great  means  of  secu- 
rity from  danger  in  steam  navigation  is,  we  apprehend,  to  be 
found  :  first,  in  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  qualities  of  the  vessel, 
engine,  and  boiler,  such  as  has  been  prescribed  by  law ;  and, 
second,  in  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  sobriety  of  the  engineer. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
render  tl>e  duty  of  the  engineer  less  laborious  by  self-acting  ap- 
paratus, which  shall  prevent  the  risk  of  the  metal  of  the  boiler 
being  exposed  naked  to  the  fire.  The  feeding  apparatus,  whe* 
ther  for  navigation  or  locomotion,  is  a  force-pump,  worked  by 
the  engine.  As  it  is  necessary  that  this  shall  supply  the  greatest 
quantity  of  water  which  can  be  evaporated  under  any  circum- 
stances, its  action  is  always  in  excess  —  and  hence  it  must,  from 
time  to  time,  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear,  according  to  the  in- 
dications of  the  water-gauge.  This  will,  of  course,  require  un- 
wearied attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Thepump  is,  also, 
entirely  useless  at  the  lime  the  engine  is  not  at  work,  while  the 
evaporation  in  the  boiler  continues  undiminished.  If,  therefore, 
the  delay  at  a  landing  exceed  the  time  which  may  have  b^en  an- 
ticipated, the  water  in  the  boiler  may  fall  until  the  flues  become 
bare,  unless  a  supply  be  forced  in  by  hand. 

Self-acting  apparatus  have,  however,  been  invented,  and 
among  these,  is  one  by  Mr.  Boyden,  which  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  a  commission,  nominated  in  compliance  with  a 
law  passed  in  1838.  We  may  confidently  recommend  this,  as 
promising  to  remedy  much  of  the  risk  which  attends  the  unfore- 
seen stoppage  or  unexpected  delay  of  steamboats,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  records  which  we  have  given,  that  it  is  at  the  in- 
stant of  starting  the  engine  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
accidents,  fatal  to  life,  have  occurred. 

We  might  also  cite  Hall's  condenser,  and  the  feeding  appara- 
tus connected  therewith,  as  valuable  in  meeting  this  cause  of 
danger  in  part ;  for  the  feeding  apparatus  may  be  kept  in  con- 
tinued action  without  risk  of  overcharging  the  boiler  with  water. 
But  this  fails,  in  the  case  where  the  risk  is  the  greatest,  namely, 
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duriug  the  stoppage  of  ihe  engine.  Hall's  condenser  lias  antK 
iher  imporlaiU  merit,  for  it  will  render  ihe  condensing  engine 
available  on  the  Mississippi,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  niiid- 
diness  of  the  water,  il  has  bilherlo  been  rejected. 

Those,  however,  who  are  of  opinion  that  any  safety  appara- 
tas  whatever  can  be  a  substitute  for  skill  and  attention  in  the  en- 
gineer, err.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  object  of  all  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  lo  provide  a  siifficientsupply  of  educated  and 
intelligent  men  for  the  purpose.  This  can  only  be  done  by  ma- 
king it  the  duly  of  all  steamboat  owners  lo  employ  none  but 
those  who  are  competent,  and  ibe  rarity  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications will  speedily  make  the  emolument  of  the  occupation, 
logelher  with  its  more  elevated  respectability,  an  inducement  lo 
intelligent  and  well  educated  young  men  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  pursuit. 

Besides  the  report  before  us.  which  was  called  for  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  congress,  passed  in  1838,  a  law  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred was  passed  the  same  year,  directing  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  upon  apparatus 
intended  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers.  To  this 
board  were  submitted  a  number  of  plana  of  great  higenulty,  as 
well  as  others,  which  almost  seemed  to  indicate  a  monomania  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors.  With  all  due  regard  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  many  of  the  plans,  and  with  approbation  of  the  value  of 
some  oflhem,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Boydeii,  to  which  we  have 
teferred,  the  board  were  compelled  to  conclude  that  no  one  of 
them,  nor  even  all  united,  oflered  any  certain  security  against 
esplosLOn. 

One  of  the  letters  which  forms  a  part  of  the  repor;  before  us, 
proposes  tiial  the  Smithsonian  legacy  be  devoted  lo  the  educa- 
tion of  steam  engineers.  We  should  think  ibis  would  be  to  give 
to  ihat  bequest  a  limitation  which  ihe  testator  was  far  from  in- 
tending ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  instruction  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  which  must  form  the  prominenl  object  in  such  an 
institution,  would  be  a  valuable  preparation  for  (liis  service. 
But  the  education  of  any  school,  however  well  conducted,  can 
never  supply  the  practical  skill  which  actual  apprentices  hip 
alone  can  give. 

The  first  steamboat  which  was  successfully  used,  was  that  of 
Fulton,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1807.  Such  is  ihe  extent  to  which 
this  useful  invention  has  been  carried  in  the  short  interval  of 
thirty  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  his  ciperiment  was  com- 
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pleted,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  report  before  ns,  ooe 
thousand  three  hundred  steamboats  have  been  built  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  of  these,  five  hundred  have  been  lost  or  worn  out, 
leaving  eight  hundred  in  actual  service  at  the  date  of  the  commu- 
nication of  the  secretary.  Of  these  eight  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  forty  are  owned  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  and  four 
hundred  are  now  believed  to  be  running  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches. 

The  extent  to  which  the  general  use  of  the  steam  engine  has 
been  carried,  is  even  more  remarkable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
had  already  erected  two  pumping  engines  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  that  city  with  water.  About  the  same  time,  the  Man- 
hattan company  imported  an  engine  from  England,  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  and  Evans  built  a  dredging  machine,  to  be  worked 
by  steam,  on  the  Delaware.  Of  other  engines  constructed  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  the  abortive  attempts  at  steam 
navigation,  the  whole  had  been  laid  aside.  At  the  date  of  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  estimates  that  three 
thousand  and  ten  engines  are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  allow- 
ing only  one  to  each  steamboat  and  locomotive ;  now,  as  many 
of  the  former,  and  all  of  the  latter,  are  propelled  by  two  engines, 
it  will  not  be  an  excessive  allowance  to  carry  the  number  re- 
ported to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  ave- 
rage of  ten  horse  powers  to  each  engine,  these  machines  are  no- 
minally capable  of  exerting  the  force  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men  ;  but  where  they  are  worked  in  the  improved 
manner  in  which  our  best  boat  engines  are  now  used,  the  actual 
work  they  can  easil}'  perform,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  million 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  their  vigor.  The  use  of  steam,  there- 
fore, adds  as  much  to  the  productive  industry  of  our  country  as 
an  increase  in  our  population  of  five  millions  of  different  ages 
and  sexes.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  this  mighty  agent  achieved 
in  a  space  of  thirty  years.  What  the  next  half  century  may 
produce,  it  is  impossible  to  predict ;  but  it  does  not  require  the 
eye  of  a  prophet  to  foresee,  that  when  the  vast  beds  of  mineral 
coal,  which  are  now  about  to  be  explored  and  brought  into  use, 
shall  have  been  applied,  as  they  speedily  will,  to  the  aliment  of 
the  steam  engine,  the  ratio  in  which  it  will  add  to  our  national 
wealth  and  efficient  strength  will  be  much  accelerated. 
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..  LtetVTef  <n  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  dclieered  in  the 
College  of  Physiniant  and  Surgcont  of  the  Univerrity  of  the  itate 
ofNtvi  York.  BythelateDAvti>HosACK.M.D.,LL.D..F.R.S. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  BOd  Practice,  &c.  and  of  Clinical  Me- 
dicine ID  [hat  InsCiiution.  With  an  introductory  Letter  by 
Natetaniel  GitiiPMAN,  M.  D.  Professor  of  iho  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  Edited 
by  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Henry  W.  Ducacmet,  D.  D. 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia; 
1938.     Herman  Hooker.     8vo.  pp.  699. 

The  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  delivered  for  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  yeare  in  the  medical  Bcbool  of  New  York,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  are  here,  for  the  first  lime,  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
printed  form.  The  distinguished  renown  which  so  long  accompi 
nied  the  professional  career  of  the  able  practitioner,  whose  oral  dii 
qnisitions  are  embraced  in  this  volume,  arising  from  bia  close  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  his  admirable  diagnostic  skill, 
his  graphic  powers  in  delineation,  and  his  vast  clinical  experience, 
both  in  the  circle  of  private  practice,  and  'n  the  exercise  of  his  du- 
ties many  yenra  in  our  public  charities,  will  suffer  no  diminution  by 
the  work  before  us.  Within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  elsewhere  brought  together  more  important 
monographs  on  many  of  the  leading  disorders  to  which  the  human 
body  is  liable,  and  wo  shall  look  in  \a\a  for  more  prompt,  sound, 
and  effective  therapeutical  indications,  than  are  here  expressed.  As 
the  editor  remarks,  the  present  publication  contains  only  the  lec- 
tures on  feneri  and  the  phlegmiuirc  ;  but  in  the  perusal  of  those  alone, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Dr.  Hosack  has  treated  these  great  and 
interesting  subjects  with  characteristic  sagacity,  and  with  that 
degree  of  attention  which  their  formidable  uature  and  every  day 
occurrence  demand. 

Following  the  discourses,  two  in  number,  on  nosology  and  the 
general  cladsification  of  diseases  —  we  have  those  on  fevers  in  gene- 
ral, on  typhusfevers,  miasma,  contagion,  and  its  laws,  and  the  several 
types  of  fevers,  as  intermittenta,  remittents,  and  continued  fevers, 
including  yellow  fever.  These  great  and  practical  topics  ore  treat- 
ed, in  tlie  abstracts  here  given,  with  much  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  constitute  thirty-one  lectures,  occupying  rather  more  than 
one  half  of  the  present  work.    The  remaining  tv^eniy-six  lectures 
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are  devoted  to  the  phlegmasiae,  and  their  most  frequent  and  various 
locations  in  the  system.     In  the  descriptive  details  which  Dr.  Ho- 
sack  has  recorded  of  the  causes  which  predispose,  and  of  those 
which  excite  to  disordered  action,  may  be  found  the  evidence  of  his 
admirable  talents,  as  an  acute  observer,  while  his  history  of  disease, 
and  his  remedial  measures,  no  less  evince  his  rare  and  excellent 
judgment,  and  profound  practical  sagacity.  Dr.  Ducachet  observes, 
that  the  intelligent  repder  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  Dr.  Hosack 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  own  times.     "  He  lived,"  says 
he  "  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  contended  almost  single-handed,  adopted 
extensively  in  Europe  and  in  his  native  country,  and  had  he  lived 
a  few  years  more,  his  triumph,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  still 
greater."     So  far  as  relates  to  the  views  which  the  late  eloquent 
teacher  imparted  on  the  vexed  doctrines,  associated  with  the  theory 
of  the  humoral  pathology,  the  enlightened  editor  is  unquestionably 
correct.     At  an  early  day,  Dr.  Hosack  was  accustomed  to  consider 
the  human  body  as  one  entire  whole,  and  ever  considered  disease, 
as  equally  disturbing  the  functional  harmony  of  every  part  of  the 
system  :  an  exclusive  theory,  therefore,  whether  of  solidism  or  of 
Jluidism,  was,  in  his  medical  philosophy,  equally  untenable  and  inad- 
missible.    It  is  undeniable  that  the  severer  observation  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  grounded  upon  nicer  reasoning  and  the  recent  truths  un- 
folded by  animal  chemistry,  give  additional  countenance  to  that 
pathology  which  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  fluids,  in 
modifying  the  various  morbid  affections  or  derangements  of  the 
constitution.     Nor  would  we  withhold  our  assent  to  the  soundness 
of  the  declaration,  that  the  expositions  which  these  lectures  contain 
on  the  subject  of  fevers,  both  general  and  particular,  and  embody- 
ing a  mass  of  well  authenticated  facts  and  reasonings,  are  eminent- 
ly calculated,  if  properly  considered,  to  promote  a  wide  range  of 
philosophical  investigation,  and  lead  to  a  more  liberal  and  salutary 
code  of  medical  prescription.    Many  of  our  inhabitants  still  well  re- 
member the  zeal  and  intrepidity  with  which  Dr.  Hosack  discharged 
the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  of  physician,  during  the  several 
visitations  in  New  York,  of  the  malignant  yellow  fever,  which  pre- 
vailed at  different  periods  in  this  city,  since  1791 ;  and  all  have 
heard  of  his  numerous  publications  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
that  dreaded  pestilence.     The  book  before  us  contains  rich  mate- 
rials on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  disease,  and  many  interesting 
reminiscences  may  here  be  found,  of  its  several  appearances  in  the 
United  States  and  in  this  city,  powerfully  calculated  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  general,  as  well  as  of  the  profe.ssional  student. 

Tiie  group  of  inflammations,  technically  denominated  the  phleg- 
masiae,  are  next  considered  :  they  include  a  list  of  many  of  the  most 
serious  affections,  to  which  physical  organization  is  vulnerable. 
Conspicuous  among  this  catalogue  of  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  we 
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find  pulmonary  conaumption,  bo  often  the  treacherous  destroyer  of 
yomhful  hopes,  and  gout,  the  often  merited  sequel  of  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. It  were  well  if  the  hygeian  precepts  inculcated  i)y  our 
author,  under  the  head  of  the  firdt  named  complaint,  were  beller 
known  and  regarded  by  all  claflses ;  and  the  disciples  of  ApiciuB 
might  profit  by  the  lessons  this  able  teacher  here  gives  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  gastronomic  luxury. 

The  task  confided  to  Dr.  Ducachel,  of  preparing  for  publication 
these  valuable  lectures,  has  been  faithfully  and  ably  executed  ;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  of  their  wide  diffusion  among  the  practitioners 
of  the  healing  an  throughout  our  country.  We  aie  gratified  to  see 
that  the  distinguished  professor  of  the  practice  of  phjsic  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Chapman,  baa  honored  the  book 
with  his  imprimatur.  Professors  Hoaack  and  Chapman  were  long 
at  the  head  of  the  once  rival  medical  schools  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  the  rivalship  between  the  two  professors  has  evidently 
left  no  angry  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
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2.  Sixfk  Annual  Report  of  the  Truitees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hoipi- 
lai,  at  Worcater. — December.  Boston :  1839.  Dulton  &,  Went- 
wortb,  State  Printers.     8vo.  pp.  81. 

This  noble  institution,  established  and  sustained  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  has  now  been  open  six  years,  under  the  pre-emi- 
nently able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Woodward.  During  this  pe- 
riod, ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons  have  been  received  into 
the  institution ;  of  whom  three  hundred  and  forty-four  have  been 
restored  to  their  reason,  and  the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  liave 
been  reclaimed  to  a  condition  of  comfort,  quiet,  and  comparative 
cheerfulness.  But,  besides  these  results,  the  trustees  are  uf  opinion 
that  an  effect  scarcely  less  important  has  been  realized,  in  rectify- 
ing the  prevalent  erroneous  impression  in  the  community  —  by  de- 
monstrating, namely,  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease ;  that  it  is 
a  curable  disease  ;  and  that  the  means  both  of  cui'o  and  of  preven- 
tion in  ordinary  cases  may  be  readily  understood  and  applied. 

Insanity  is  almost  entirely  a  disease  of  civilized  life.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  insane  to  the  whole  population,  differs  in  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States,  this  proportion  is  put  down  at 
one  in  eight  hundred.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency of  accommodations  for  the  proper  treatment  of  this  un- 
fortunate class,  Massachusetts,  with  three  hospitals,  does  not 
afford  provision  for  more  than  two  thirds ;    and  the  deficiency  in 
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otlier  portions  of  the  country,  we  apprebend,  must  be  macb 
greater. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  the  trustees  is  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent, which  the  trustees  justly  characterize  as  "  a  document  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value."  It  contains  eighteen  different 
tables,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  facts,  bearing  upon  almost 
every  general  inquiry  of  importance  that  could  be  framed.  Some 
of  these  tables  do  not,  as  yet,  warrant  any  definitive  conclusion ; 
but  such  records,  kept  in  all  similar  institutions,  may  in  time  lead 
to  the  most  important  results.  Among  the  points,  however,  which 
may  be  taken  as  established  by  these  tables,  are  two  or  three  of 
great  interest.  One  of  these  is,  that  intemperance  is  the  chief  cause 
of  insanity.  Of  the  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  are  attributable  to  that  cause ;  being  one  third  more  than 
the  next  most  frequent  cause,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  next, 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  of  the  others.  It  appears,  also, 
that  the  insane  from  intemperance  furnish  a  less  proportion  of  cures 
than  any  other  class,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Another  important  fact  is  shown  from  these  tables  —  namely, 
that  **  insanity,  though  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  most  curable 
of  diseases,  if  seasonably  attended  to,  becomes,  when  inveterate, 

one  of  the  most  intractable  and  hopeless The  proportion  of 

cures  in  recent  cases  —  that  is,  cases  of  less  than  one  year's  dura- 
tion at  the  time  when  received  —  is  ninety-four  per  cent. ;  while 
the  proportion  of  cures  in  cases  of  more  than  five  year's  dura- 
tion is  only  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  in  cases  of  more 
than  ten  year's  duration,  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent." 

With  this  hospital  is  connected  a  chapel,  in  which  religious  ser- 
vices are  regularly  held  every  Sunday,  attended  by  all  the  patients 
who  promise  to  conduct  quietly  and  decorously ;  and  experience 
has  proved,  that  independently  of  the  soothing  influence  of  religious 
considerations,  of  sacred  music  and  the  solemnities  of  worship,  the 
promise  and  desire  to  control  themselves  during  the  services  has 
also  the  happiest  effect.  The  superintendent  declares  that  "  the 
benefit  of  one  hour  of  self-control  in  such  a  case,  frmn  such  a  cause,  is 
incalculable.^*  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
religious  worship  upon  the  patients,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
portions  of  the  superintendent's  report ;  and  we  commend  them, 
as  well  as  the  whole  pamphlet,  to  our  readers,  as  furnishing  matter 
of  uncommon  interest,  not  only  to  medical  men  and  philosophers, 
but  to  the  community  at  large,  which  certainly  has  a  duty  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  insanity. 


I,  A  Funeral  DUcnurie,  occasioned  hy  the  death  of  ike  Hojutrable 
Stephen  Van  Renaadacr ;  deUiiered  in  the  North  Dutch  Church, 
Albany,  by  Thom4s  E.  Vbbmilyb,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  lie  Church. 
Albany  :  1839.     pp.  43. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  community  lament  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  best  and  raost  venerable  men  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  for  us  here  to  write  his  eulogy  ;  we  have  only  to  observe,  that 
in  commBm orating  the  departure  of  one  of  his  flock,  Dr.  Verroilye 
has  discharged  an  office  of  delicacy  wiih  great  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling.  Simply  to  tell,  in  the  plainest  and  most  quiet 
language,  what  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  was  every  day,  and  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  in  all  the  relations  in  which  he  stood,  is  to  describe 
a  character  full  of  every  kind  of  worth  and  excellence.  That  which 
would  be  exaggerated  panegyric  in  regard  to  most  men,  ia  short  of 
the  truth  in  regard  to  this  good  man.  Dr.  Vermilyu  has  contented 
himself  with  just  alluding  to  some  characteristic  traits,  the  truth  of 
which  is  felt,  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  knew  Mr.  Van  Rensse- 
laer, with  a  strength  no  language  can  adequately  express  —  his  hu- 
mility and  simplicity  of  character  and  manners  —  his  warm  and 
kindly  affections  —  his  moderation  in  personal  indulgences,  and  bis 
singular  liberality  in  the  use  of  his  princely  fortune  —  his  devout 
and  consistent  religious  habits. 

We  give  the  following  sentence  as  expressing,  what  we  helieve 
all  will  admit,  both  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  and  to 
the  fidehty  of  the  author : 

"  Con  tempi  Bled  entire,  there  was  obserred  in  him  an  Bdniimbla  blending  of  the 
rarest  virtue*,  oil  ennobled  Uy  the  operulion*  of  divine  grac«.  InmyioberconTic- 
tion,  he  WHS  one  of  ihe  very  bust  men  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  one  of  a  clau,  of 
irhum  but  few  appenr  in  any  age.  1  am  not  consciouiorbatin^  beamilied  beyond 
nature,  or  colored  loo  highly  a  single  fenlurc  of  ihe  lovely  picture.  It  was  not 
my  purpoae.  'Tis  not  by  pomp  of  words,  nor  studied  phrase,  nor  yet  by  sculp- 
tured alone,  bis  worth  is  to  be  duly  honored.  His  deeds  live  after  him.  Tha 
■implealoiy  of  his  life  and  death,  the  tale  of  each  day's  acta  could  it  be  recalled, 
ihii  were  his  most  becoming  and  moat  enduring  monument." 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  following  declaration  :  —  "to  the  honour 
of  his  Savior,  for  the  sake  of  precious  truth  be  it  then  observed — 
Christianity  made  him  what  he  was.''  This  is  true,  and  it  is  no  less 
due  to  Christianity  that  it  should  be  recorded,  than  to  the  principles 
of  the  venerable  deceased. 
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4.  Atkemia  cfDamoMou:   A  Tragtdjf,    By  Ronrs  Dawes.    New 
York  :  1S39.     Samuel  Colman. 

Tbe  publisher  has  brought  out  this  tragedr  in  a  beautiful  style, 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  Americau  pl^ys,  which  he  proposes  to 
publish  under  the  title  of  *'  Colroan's  Dramatic  Library.'*  We  wish 
the  enterprise  all  possible  success.  We  think  a  true  and  great 
drama  one  of  the  highest  woiks  of  htmian  art.  We  hare  some 
good  American  plays,  (among  which  we  rank  Mr.  Sargent's  Velas- 
CO,  as  the  best,)  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  printed  in  a 
collective  form ;  we  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  there  exists  in  the 
country  talent  oi  a  higher  order  for  this  department  of  literature 
than  has  yet  been  brought  out  —  which  needs  only  suitable  en- 
couragement to  unfold  itself. 

We  shall  frankly  express  the  general  impression  this  tragedy  has 
made  upon  our  minds,  though  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  al- 
low of  that  extent  of  analv»is  and  citation  which  are  desirable,  in 
order  fully  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  judgment  we  have  formed. 

Mr.  Dawea  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  true  poet ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  genuine  poetry  in  this  play.  It  contains 
profound  and  beautiful  thoughts,  and  exquisite  single  passages,  il- 
lustrating the  finest  play  of  the  fancy  and  of  the  imagination.  As 
an  example,  we  extract  the  followiDg  passage.  Athenia  is  relating 
to  CalOus,  her  lover,  a  frightful  dream  she  had  dreamed,  portending 
dishonor  and  a  violent  death  to  him.  Caldus  is  endeavoring  to 
banish  the  painful  impression : 

"  ATHEXIi. 

Bat  why 
Can  truant  Reason  thus  dcsCTt  her  throne, 
And  suffer  Truth  and  Falsehood,  hand  in  hand, 
To  conjure  such  conceptions  in  the  brain  ? 

CALOUS. 

The  mind  is  CTer  wakeful —  when  the  spirits 
Grow  weary,  nature  calls  for  their  repose ; 
And  thus  our  animal  being  slum'oers  nightly ; 
Yet  the  mind  moves  in  its  eternal  course, 
Thought  follow  ine  thought,  by  thai  association, 
TVhicn  ^ovom*^  them  by  day  — but  like  a  kin^ 
Throned  with  his  vassals  slumberins:  at  his  side, 
Its  counsellors  are  gone  —  Perception's  messengers 
Lie  mute  before  their  monarch  —  whose  mistake 
Leads  on  to  such  a  labyrinth  of  errors, 
That  bright  Aurora,  with  her  threads  of  light, 
Must  be  its  Ariadne,  or  'lis  lost. 

ATHFXIA. 

Oh.  stranffe.  mysterious  Nature !   strange  Philosophy  f 
That  reads  its  true  relations;  —  Calous  ! 
It  is  because  of  their  rpflex  conditions, 
Matter  and  mind  thus  imaging  each  other, 
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And  prophecy  of  dying:  —  Ilmvohera 

A  ftiirer  PoraSise  ihnnMosUms  have, 

Wilh  lUri  an  Houri '.  —  Coitifi,  oway  wilh  this ;  — 

How  can  IbU  dull  cloud  paai  before  tliii  (un, 

Aud  lurn  our  eprmg  lo  winter  1  —  There,  I  knew 

The  dimpling  bud  ufmy  Damnieus  rose 

Was  only  foUing  its  sw«n  leatea  awhile, 

To  gnnier  up  more  beauty ! 

Flntterer  ! 
Haw  well  you  coin  Love's  Kilver  currency — , 
Beahrsw  me  that  I  so  should  like  Us  chime!  — 
IVIy  boBom  is  a  hive  —  whose  winged  thoughu 
Steal  honey  from  the  Bybia  of  your  tongue, 
Thai  when  its  absence  brings  tneir  winlry  hour. 
They  may  retire  lo  theirsweel  home  awhile, 
And  dream  again  of  tummer!    Now,  1  know 
That  angels  hover  round  ui  when  we  lore — 
For  I  have  heard  turaags  music  in  my  wallu, 
Linking  the  loved  idealormy  heail 
With  all  ihtn^  benuliful  —  uU  eye  and  Mr 
Dnink  in  delicious  pleasure." 

There  are  many  instances  of  fine  thought  expressed  with  great 
discrimination,  force,  anil  beauty  of  expression.  Of  these,  we  may 
give  the  following'.  Euphron,  prefect  of  Damascus,  the  father  nf 
Athenia,  is  urging  CalOus  to  an  act  of  dishonor  and  of  seeming 
treason,  fur  the  deliveraace  of  the  city,  and  holds  out  the  promise 
of  his  daughter's  hand  : 

Now  dar'sl  Ihou  do  this  thing  T  — 


:it  destroys,  his  glory;  tiini  oi 

My  lord,  I  cannot  think  of  degradiiioo. 
And  link  the  foul  imajjination.  too, 
With  the  immaculale  image  of  my  love —c 


Methinka  you  (ask  my  vinue  in  sUanga  wiae; 
Or  standing  in  auch  delicate  relalion 
To  my  respect  and  sufferance  —  you  preaunM 
More  than  bMomrayou,  to  inflict  on  one 
Diianned  by  his  aSectioni,  and  your  own  !" 

We  think  leas  hiiihly,  howevrr,  of  this  piere  as  a  dramatic  whole, 
than  in  the  other  respects  adverted  to  To  our  feeling,  there  is  some- 
thing  defective  ittthemanageiueiitof  theplot— -in  tlie  combiaaiion 
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of  the  incidents,  and  in  the  catastrophe.  There  is  a  want,  too,  of  ori' 
ginality  —  of  stron?  and  distinct  individuality,  in  the  personages.  In 
the  development  of  character,  action,  and  passion,  by  the  situations 
and  dialogue  of  the  piece,  vsre  do  not  recognise  the  presence  of  that 
peculiar  creative  and  life-giving  imagination,  upon  which  the  proper 
effect  of  a  drama  depends.  Hence,  we  read  the  piece  without  any 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  come  to  its  con- 
clusion with  something  of  dissatisfaction.  Of  particular  portions, 
we  should  say,  however,  that  the  concluding  scene  of  Ophira's 
madness  is  well  managed ;  and  that  the  encounter  between  the 
mob  and  the  cynical  Lucretius,  is  a  genuine  creation  — a  particular 
living  embodying  of  actual  human  nature,  —  though  at  its  close, 
with  a  shade  too  much  of  satire,  for  perfect  reality  and  truth.  The 
enraged  mob,  in  search  of  CalOus,  &IL  in  with  Lucretius : 

**  FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Here  is  a  fellow  of  the  same  fine  trim, 
A  rank  aristocrat. 

SECOND  CmZEN. 

Look  ye,  my  hearty  f 
Where  have  ye  snugged  away  that  dean-faced  icouiidrel  1 

LUCRETICS. 

Whom  seek  ye,  sage  supporters  of  the  state — 
Supreme  dictators,  wortjiy  mobocrats ! 
Can  poor  Lucretius  serve  ye  any  way  'i 

FIRST  anzEN. 
Where's  the  aristocrat  1  bring  him  before  us ! 

LUCRETIUS. 

Whom  is  it  that  ye  call  aristocrat  1 

FIRST  QTIZEN. 

Calous,  the  white-washed  Greek  —  our  former  GkneraL 

LUCRETIUS. 

A  nobler  nature  ne'er  was  sacrificed 
To  an  ungrateful  people !   hark  ye,  sirs ! 
This  Calous,  whom  ye  basely  villify, 
Echoing  the  noisy  demagogues  that  rule  ye — 

MANY  VOICES. 

We  are  not  ruled  —  we  are  the  sovereign  people. 

LUCRETIUS. 

Ye  are  the  lowest  of  all  earthly  slaves ! 
Ye  suffer  to  be  collared,  bridled,  bitted ; 
Ye  let  your  riders  mount  ye,  so  they  cry, 
'  Dear  sovereign  people !  sinews  of  the  state!' 
Ye  are  led  as  asses  are  —  as  willingly  — 
So  your  conductors  flatter  you  with  crying 
'  'Tis  as  you  will,  your  will  is  all  supreme, 
Most  honest  people !' 

MANY  VOICES. 

Down  with  this  Lucretius ! 

■     LUCRETIUS. 

If,  haply,  midst  your  crowd  of  servile  flatterers, 
An  independent  child  of  God  is  found, 
To  assert  the  great  prerogative  of  man, 
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And  ipcak  the  trulh  wiih  boldneu,  initintly 
Ye  cry,  'eriworrBl,'  '  opprpMor,'  'lyranl!' 
Ye  are  yourKlvei  youronly  true  opptesiorai 
Ye  are  yourBeWes  the  true  srislocrals ; 
Ye  Bra  the  kind  oriyraDts,  who,  Mark  mad, 
Blind  and  bewildered,  grope  among  ihemseJvM, 
And  gflcriGcc  each  olhEr.     Qet  ye  borne, 
And  purge  awity  tlie  dulnesq  otyaur  eyes. 
To  Bee  your  ime  fond i lion.    Grarioua  HeaTen! 
Will  the  lime  ever  come,  nhen  man  (hall  learn 
Tliore'a  aucb  a  thingas  loo  much  lilmy  1 


Down  with  this  rank  ai 


ai,  down  wiih  Mm. 


Yfl  dare  not  laj;  a  finder  on  my  heal, 

Unworthy  Syrians  [  Idefy  your  rigef 

Where  is  your  leader  1  let  him  shov  biBfiu:e  — 

Ye  area  pack  of  cowards,  every  one, 

Scared  even  Bt  each  other.     Do  ye  come 

ToswkDulCnloual  — Why  look /e, 

Were  Calous  here,  he'd  frown  you  to  i 

Here  is  some  money  for  you;  —  gc.  same  drink, 

And  pledge  ua  your  good  wishes  — do.  !  pray  ye  I 

Htnr  PEOPLE,  Ij^  scrambling  for  Ouvuyaty.') 
Huzza  for  Ciloua  I  long  live  Lucretius! 
Huzza  I  huzza!  huzzs! 

[EjxKnl  ftnntiUtioui/y. 


I'd  buy  a  million  ofye,  had  I  money, 
For  any  act  rebellious.    God  have  mercy '. 
If  our  dclireiance  reals  on  such  as ihece  !' 

On  the  whole,  entertaining  great  respect  for  the  cbaracter  and 
geniiiB  of  Mr,  Dawes,  we  should  say  hia  tdents  were  less  stiiled  to 
the  drama,  than  to  some  of  the  other  fonna  of  poetic  creation.  Aa 
a  philosophical  poet,  he  might  produce  a  work  more  worthy  to  take 
a  nigh  place  in  his  country's  literature. 


5.  The  Gentle  Boy.  A  Thrlee-Told  Talt.  By  Nathaniei,  Haw- 
thorne, with  an  original  illustration.  Boston:  1839.  Weeks, 
Jordan  &Co. 

Of  this  exquisite  story,  so  generally  and  deservedly  admired,  we 
need  say  nothing  more  than  that  this  edition  is  put  out  to  accompany 
an  etching  after  the  manner  of  Retisch,  by  Miss  Sophia  A.  Peabody, 
which  for  beauty  and  grace  well  merits  the  approbation  it  has  re- 
ceived from  our  greatest  painter,  and  which  might  well  excite  ibe 
gratification  Mr.  Hawthorne  haa  expressed  in  his  charming  preface. 
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6.  Sketches  of  Married  Life,    By  Mrs.  Follen.    Boston  :  1838. 
Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co.  pp.  304. 

This  is  a  good  book,  full  of  interest  as  a  story,  written  with  ranch 
and  diversified  talent,  and  impressively  teaching  a  most  important 
lesson  —  the  necessity  of  perfect  confidence  and  frankness  to  the 
happiness  of  married  life.  With  occasional  instances,  in  which  the 
limits  of  the  truth  of  nature  are  slightly  exaggerated,  it  is  yet  a 
work  doing  equal  credit  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  author  ; 
and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recommend  it  strongly,  as  likely  to  do 
good  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  that  read  it. 


7.  Consid-erations  in  Favor  of  Classical  Studies,  A  Lecture  deliver- 
ed in  the  Irving  Institute.  By  Charles  H.  Lton,  A.  M.  one  of 
the  Principals.     New  York  :  1839.     pp.  19. 

A  SENSIBLE  and  well  written  performance — containing  a  ferventy 
yet  judicious  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  classical  studies,  by  one 
who  is  apparently  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In  this  age,  so 
marked  by  low  utilitarian  views  in  education,  we  feel  bound  to 
make  honorable  mention  of  all  contributions  in  defence  of  the  tho- 
rough, old-fashioned  doctrines. 


8.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics ^  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Cadets  of  the  U,  S.  Military  Academy,  By  Wm.  C.  Bartlett, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  in  the 
Academy.    New  York  :  1839.    Wiley  &  Putnam.    8vo.  pp.  232. 

This  work  aspires  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  compilation ; 
and  viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  entitled  to  praise.  As  a  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  recita- 
tions, it  comprises  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  required  in  the  way 
of  preparation.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  disputed 
question  of  the  theories  of  transmission  and  undulation,  which  occu- 
py so  large  a  space  in  some  of  the  authorities  whom  he  cites.  If, 
however,  it  be  considered  as  a  text  book,  intended  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  course  of  lectures,  it  is  too  meagre,  and  enters  too  little  into 
subjects  of  practical  utility  and  popular  interest    We  may  also  ob- 
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ject  to  the  difficulty  of  some  of  the  meihoda  which  are  employed, 
and  which  require  a  knowledge  of  the  calculua.  It  is  possible  ihut 
some  of  bis  owii  class  may  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  mathematical 
knowledge  to  follow  these  investigations;  but  we  conceive  that  a 
competent  knowledge  even  of  the  theory  of  optics,  may  be  obtained 
without  them,  and  are  sorry  to  see  what  may  be  successfully  pursu- 
ed aa  an  elementary  study,  rendered  difficult,  were  it  only  in  ap- 
pearance, by  too  free  an  use  of  even  algebraic  formula. 


9.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  in  fotir  parts.  By  Wn.- 
LiAM  A.  Norton,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philasophy  and 
Astronomy,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- York.  New- 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.   8vo,  pp.  373,  with  appendix,  pp.  112. 

TciB  work,  intended  byita  author  as  a  text  book  for  colleges  and 
academies,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  a  compilation,  in 
most  respects  judicious,  from  auihoritieB  of  the  highest  character ; 
and  it  contains  examples  of  the  forms  of  calculation,  for  cases  which 
have  fallen  within  theobaen-ation  of  the  author  himself.  Such  a  work 
has  long  been  wanted  —  and,  although  there  are  many  persons  who 
would  have  been  qualified  to  execute  it,  pubLshers  have  not  been 
found  to  undertake  it,  although  there  is  no  treatise  in  the  English 
language  applicable  to  the  object.  Professor  Norton  is,  therefore, 
fortunate  in  having  been  the  first  to  supply  this  want,  and  has  per- 
formed his  task  in  a  manner  so  creditable,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
hia  finding  a  rival.  Still  we  can  by  no  meant  award  bim  unquali- 
fied praise.  The  attempt  to  found  the  system  of  practical  Astrono- 
my on  the  Copemican  system  as  an  hypothe.'is,  we  consider  a  de- 
cided failure,  and  a  departure  from  the  true  nethod  of  proceeding 
in  philosophical  investigations.  He,  in  fact,  makes  no  use  of  his 
hypothesis  in  the  early  part  of  his  treatise,  recurring,  in  bis  second 
chapter,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sphere,  which  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  bemgat  rest,  "ft'e,  therefore,  regret, 
that  as  he  has  taken  Delambre  for  hia  authority  in  the  early  part  of 
the  work,  be  had  not  adhered  strictly  to  his  method,  in  whicbihe  facts 
of  the  Copemican  system  are  gradually  and  successively  deduced 
from  the  appearances.  The  truth  of  this  system,  with  that  of  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Kepler,  being  thus  shown  analytically,  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation  is  obtained  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, and  on  it  physical  astronomy  may  be  established  by  the  in- 
verse raetliod. 

Wo  have,  also,  to  object  to  the  chapter  on  astronomic  iaatru- 
menls,  as  far  behind  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  The  astronomic 
quadrant  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  in  actual  use,  although  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it  was  discarded  from  all  fixed  o^ 
servatories;  the  valuable  properties  of  the  circular  instruments 
which  have  superseded  it,  are  not  referred  to;  and,  in  particular, 
the  repeating  instruments,  by  which  the  means  of  *  observation  of 
the  traveller  are  placed  on  a  level  with  those" formerly  possessed  only 
by  the  astronomers  of  national  establishments,  are  not  even  men- 
tioned. The  part  which  treats  of  physical  astronomy,  is  neither  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  nor  a  full  treatise 
on  celestial  mechanics.  As  we  could  have  no  right  to  look  for  the 
latter  in  a  work  of  the  character  with  that  now  before  us,  we  could 
have  wished  that  the  author  had  limited  his  ambition  to  the  former. 


10.   The  Apostolical  Commission :  the  Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Leonidas  Polk,  D.  D.,  Missionary  Bishop  Jor 
Arkansas  ;  in  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  Dccemher  9,  1838.     By 
Charles  Pettit  McIlvainc,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ohia.     Gambier.    G.  W.  Myers  :  Western  Church  Press,  pp.  44. 

An  excellent  discourse  —  able,  eloquent,  and  pervaded  by  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  It  sets  forth  with  great  clearness  and  precision 
the  nature  of  the  apostolical  commission,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
apostolic  office  has  been  handed  down  in  unbroken  succession  from 
the  first  apostles  to  the  present  time,  and  by  Divine  appointment 
will  be  perpetuated  :o  the  end  of  the  world.  The  proof  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  apostlesbip,  as  essentially  consisting  in  diocesan  epis- 
copacy, of  its  perpe:ual  institution  by  Divine  appointment,  and  its 
actual  recognition  and  existence  from  the  eailieat  days,  is  presented 
with  great  force,  and  in  several  respects,  put  in  a  light  uncommonly 
clear  and  striking.  The  discussion  is,  moreover,  mannged  with 
such  skill  and  tact,  such  candor  and  avoidance  of  every  considera- 
tion irrelevant  and  calculated  to  excite  prejudice,  that  we  think  it 
especially  suited  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  such  as  may 
have  adopted  different  views  from  those  maintained  in  this  dis- 
course.    We  heartily  commend  it  to  their  candid  attention. 


11,  Missionary  Fanaticism  opposed  to  Christian  Zeal,  A  Discourse 
delivered  in  St»  John^s  Church,  Brooklyn,  etc.  By  Evan  M. 
JoHNsox,  Rector,  etc.  New  York:  1839.  Louis  Sherman, 
pp.  32. 

The  author  of  this  discourse  is  opposed  to  sending  Christian 
missionaries  to  foreign  and  pagan  lands.    He  thinks  the  money  and 
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eSbits  spent  in  these  enterprises  can  be  much  more  usefully  ap- 
plied to  promoting-  the  extension  of  Chriatianity  in  our  own  coun- 
try. He  believes  [hat  coinparatively  nothing  has  been  i 
plished  by  foreign  missioDs,  and  tbat  uniil  I'  " 
shall  afford  plainca'  indicationa  of  probable 
divert  tbe  means  which  arc  all  needed  at  home,  into  a  foreign 
channeL 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject,  substantially  taken  by  very  many 
perBDDB  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  The  compa- 
rative claima  of  foreign  and  domestic  misBions,  involve  a  variety  of 
coneiderations  on  both  sides,  which  are  entitled  to  a  fair  apprecia- 
tion !  and  tbe  question  is  doubtless  one  about  which  good  men  may 
differ  in  judgment.  This  sermon  contains  some  things  which  fairly 
bear  upon  tho  question,  and  are  deserving  of  attention;  but  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  discourse  are  such  as  every  calm  and  candid 
person,  even  among  those  who  may  agree  with  the  author  on  tbe 

feneral  question,  must,  we  think,  regret.  In  stigmatising  the 
oreign  MiMions  of  the  Church  as  a  Janaticnl  enterprise,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  hold  them  up  to  odium,  tbe  author  has  transcended 
the  limits,  within  which  he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  free  ex- 

!>ression  of  his  views,  and  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  propriety  ; 
br  the  same  authority  which  organized  the  Domestic,  organiaed 
also  tho  Foreign  Board  of  Mission?.  There  are,  besides,  several 
particulars  in  tbe  statements  and  language  of  the  discourse,  liabla 
to  exception,  as  incorrect  and  uncharitable  —  to  such  a  degree,  as 
will  be  likely  to  lead  many  persons,  as  warmly  in  favor  of  Domestie 
Missions  as  the  author  can  be,  to  disclaim  such  advocacy  as  his ; 


12.  Hannah,  Ow  Mother  of  Samuel,  the  Prophet,  and  Judge  of  h- 
rael.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Boston :  1839.  James  Munroe  & 
Co.     pp.  94. 

This  is  one  of  those  perforroances  whose  most  distinguishing 
trait  is  tbat  unendurable  mediocrity,  which,  without  the  faults  or 
the  merits  of  unripe  genius,  contains  nothing  of  gratification  for  the 
present,  or  of  promise  for  the  future,  it  is  stiff  in  style,  hackneyed 
and  prosaic  in  thoughts  and  images,  without  dramatic  effect  as  a 
whole,  and  with  no  single  passages  capable  of  being  signalized  for 
their  poetical  merit.  The  Christian  mothers,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
scribed, and  their  children  too,  had  better  employ  their  time  in 
reading  the  Scripture  account  of  the  subject :  they  will  find  there 
vastly  more  life  and  spirit  —  more  poetry,  and  more  dramatic  in- 
terest. 
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13.  Principles  of  Statistical  Inquiry,  as  illustrated  in  proposals  Jb^ 
uniting  an  examination  into  the  Resources  of  the  United  States* 
with  the  Census  to  be  taken  in  1840.  By  Archibald  Russell. 
New- York :  1839.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  263. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  in  which  the  materials 
for  accurate  statistical  information  are  as  inaccessible  as  in  our  own, 
owing,  chiefly,  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
government  reaches,  in  inquiring  into  the  management. of  individual 
concerns.  The  enumeration  of  the  people,  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  the  cities,  and  the  reports  of  trade,  are  given  with  great  accu- 
racy, but  they  do  not  embrace  as  much  as  they  ought,  and  upon  all 
the  remaining  subjects  presented  in  our  statistical  tables,  there  is 
no  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed.  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  sensible 
and  well  digested  work  which  he  has  just  published,  offers  many 
important  suggestions  for  remedying  these  cieficiencies  and  errors, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  next  decennial  census ;  but  not  hav- 
ing before  us  the  act  passed  at  the  recent  session,  making  provi- 
sion for  that  object,  we  are  unable  to  say  if  they  were  followed  or 
not.  We  know,  however,  that  many  of  the  subjects  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Russell,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  very  important 
to  be  introduced  into  a  full  statistical  view  of  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  cannot  be  inquired  into  by  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  if  they  can  be  reached  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  state  governments  ;  —  of  this  nature  are  all  questions  of  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industry,  of  the  health,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  people,  of  crime,  pauperism,  education,  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  special  taxation.  5lr.  Russell's  book  deserves 
attention,  no  less  for  the  lucid  manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats,  than  for  the  importance  of  the 
subject  itselfi  and,  on  both  accounts,  would  be  entitled  to  a  far 
more  copious  notice  than  we  have  space  to  afford  to  it.  On  the 
question  of  comparative  taxation,  which  gave  rise  to  an  angry  dis- 
pute a  few  years  since,  we  think  it  would  be  easy  to  come  much 
nearer  to  a  settlement  than  has  yet  been  done,  if  the  data  should 
be  taken  from  a  few  individual  states,  say  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  in  which  the  taxes  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  state  government,  and  all  other  purposes,  exclusive  of 
those  paid  indirectly  to  the  United  States,  should  form  the  basis  of 
the  estimate  ;  if  this  were  done,  we  believe  General  Bernard's  cal- 
culation of  two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  and  Mr.  Cooper's,  of  two 
dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  to  each  individual,  would  be  found 
considerably  below  the  truth ;  but  on  all  such  subjects,  we  have 
a  comj)lete  distrust  of  numerical  expositions.  We  know,  generally, 
that  taxes  in  this  country  are  no  burden  upon  the  people  at  large, 
and  that  the  reverse  ^is  true  in  Europe,  which  is  sufficient  for  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  argument. 
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14.  Behemoth:    A  Legend  of  Ike  Mound-BuUdera.     New-York  : 
1839.    J.  &  H.  G.  Langley.     12mo. 


This  ^Yo^k  embodies  a  fine  conception  —  a  grand  sulyect  for  the 
imagination.  We  are  carried  back  into  llie  remote  depths  of  an- 
tiquity, whun  the  great  Valley  of  the  West  was  filled  with  a  people 
whose  power  and  skill  are  attested  in  the  relics  of  thobe  vast  and 
strange  structures  thai  have  survived  the  lapse  of  thouaanda  of 
years.  Long  before  the  point  of  time,  however,  at  which  this  dtory 
opens,  the  huge  mastodon,  whose  enormous  bones  ar«  still  extant, 
had  been  exterminated —  all  except  one,  and  his  existence  had,  for 
many  yoars,  been  a  dim  tradition  among  the  mound-builders.  He 
now  appears,  the  survivor  and  avenger  of  his  race  —  moving,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  single  night,  over  the  five  thousand  cities  of  the 
land,  crushing  down  forests,  people,  dwellings,  towers,  and  sacred 
mounds  —  every  thing,  beneath  his  feet. 

It  is  easy  for  our  readers  to  see  what  choice  materials  are  here 
contained  for  the  creative  and  combining  imagination.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  ground-idea  is  realized,  does  not  prove  as  much  for 
the  author's  power  as  an  artist  The  execution,  in  many  respects, 
falls  far  below  the  conception.  Not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  full, 
adequate,  and  vivid  details  ofthepalsyine  effects  of  the  presence  of 
their  tremendous  foe  upon  the  people,  and  of  the  want  of  propor- 
tion and  keeping  in  several  parts,  the  episode  of  KlucVhalch  and 
his  drum,  his  exploits,  and  his  funeral,  are  a  positive  deformity,  of 
ihn  worst  kind.  However  grotesque  and  laughable  in  themselves, 
they  jar  witli  the  key  note  of  the  piece  as  much  as  would  the 
chaltering  of  a  baboon  with  the  symphony  of  the  migerere.  They 
are  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  grinning  monsters  of  Chinese  art 
would  bo,  stuck  up  in  the  solemn  dome  of  a  vast  gothic  cathedral. 

Who  the  author  is,  we  have  no  conjecture,  but  we  think  we  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  supposing  him  a  young  man.  We  would  do 
honor  to  his  genius,  but  we  would  admonish  him  that  to  a  perfect 
and  never-dying  work  of  art,  there  go  both  conception  and  execu- 
tion. We  would  also  encourage  him.  Michael  Angelo's  concep- 
tion of  his  Mosei  may  have  long  forerun  his  power  to  realise  the 
majestic  idea.  Let  our  author  study  patiently,  and  practise  perse- 
Teringly,  and  we  foresee  him  doing  something  for  the  permanent 
glory  of  his  country's  literature. 

We  venture  a  single  special  suggestion  as  to  thia  work.  It  strikes 
us  that  it  would  hove  been  more  poetical,  more  effective,  and  in 
better  keeping  with  the  mystery  that  bangs  over  the  mound-build- 
ers, if  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  had  been  different  —  if  the  mas- 
todon had  exterminated  the  inhabitants,  and  then,  with  whatever 
interval  that  might  be  best  and  moat  solemnly  tilled  up  for  the 
imagiaatioo,  been  himself  destroyed  in  some  other  way. 
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15.  Rtligiam  oftJu  BQile^  in  Sd^  Disoamrwa.     Bt  Tsoxas  H. 
SuxxcK.     New  York  :  1S39.     Joim  S.  Tarlor.    I2ido.  pp.  323. 


Dk.  Skixxee  has  here  discossed*  in  a  pars,  fiervid,  and  eleraled 
style,  sereral  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  topics  of  kr- 
ritoal  and  practical  religion.  The  spirit  of  the  hoc^  is  eminentlT  de- 
Tout ;  the  general  strun  of  sentiment  is  edi^ring :  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  things  in  the  disconrseon  the  **  Beatrunts  on  Dirine 
Influence/'  there  is  nothing  in  the  Tolnme  that  will  noC  be  Hkelyto 
commend  itself  to  the  cordial  assent  of  good  christians  of  all  deoo- 
minations — nothing  that  is  not  suited  to  promote  the  spizitaal  ben^ 
ofalL 


16.  Life  qftJu  Cardinal  de  Cketmu,  ArMukop  ffBardeamx.  Bj 
the  Rer.  J.  Hcex  Docbocbg,  Elx-Professor  of  Theology.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Robkkt  >L  Walsh.  Philadel|diia : 
1S39.     Hooker  &  Ciaxton.     12mo.  pp.  250. 

This  b  an  animated  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
His  memory  is  embahned  in  the  recollections  of  all  who  knew  him 
daring  his  long  sojourn  of  thirty  years  in  this  coontry.  In  Boston  he 
was  revered  and  loved  alike  by  all  of  erery  class  and  pro&ssion. 
All  who  knew  him  will  bear  witness  to  the  trrxth  of  the  picture  of 
saintlv  loveliness  here  drawn.  His  devotion  to  his  sacred  daties  — 
his  fervent  charity  and  love  of  souls  —  his  meekness  and  simplicity — 
his  disinterestedness  and  laborious  se'.f-cenial,  mav  furnish  a  model 
for  all  who  bear  the  sacred  omce  :  and  readers  <>{  everr  class  mav  de- 
rive  a  vivid  impression  of  ite  superiority  of  seen  a  character  of  ex- 
alted goodness,  over  that  of  the  mcst  masnificerl  self-seeker,  the 
history  of  the  world  can  present.  Mr.  Walsh  iieserres  the  thanks 
of  all  for  his  spirited  translation  cf  this  deeply  interestiDg  and  edi- 
fying work. 

In  preparing  this  translation,  Mr.  Walsh  has  thousht  it  best  to 
modify  somewhat  the  sty^e  of  the  oririnai,  as  beioe  too  much  that 
of  unqualified  j>aneg}Tic,  and  also  to  make  some  '* curtailments 
where  redundancy  ai..l  repetition  were  carried  to  excess/'  We 
doubt  the  propriety  of  sucn  liberties  :  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  given  a  faiihnil  tnnslation  of  his  text,  and  said  whatever 
seemed  needful  in  the  way  of  qualincadon  in  notes. 

We  ought  to  say,  h^i'wever,  of  the  work  as  Mr.  Walsh  has  er^ren  it 
to  us,  that  without  doubtinz  the  general  fidelity  of  M.  Dubooif, 
there  are  several  mistakes  in  this  bc-ok  which  should  hare  been 
rectified.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  erroneous  impression  cooTejed 
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of  a  prevalentdisbclief  in  theBacramenC  of  baptism  in  this  country; 
the  Bomewliat  invidious  compariaoii  between  the  piety  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  —  the  number  and  quality  of  conver- 
sions maJe  by  Bishop  Cbeverus  in  this  country —  bis  triumphant 
public  disputations  in  defence  of  his  faith,  etc.  It  ia  not  Btrange  the 
author,  ivritiug  at  a.  distance  from  us,  should  have  adopted  and  given 
these  impression.^. 


17.  The  Life  of  George  Wathington.    By  Jareo  Sfarks.    Boston! 
1839.     Ferdinimd  Andiews.     8vo.  pp.  562. 

Tbe  admirable  biography  which  constitutes  ibe  first  of  Mr. 
Spark's  twelve  volumes  of  "  Tbe  Life  and  Writings  of  Wahb- 
iNQTON,"  ia  now  published  as  above,  in  a  separate  and  beautiful 
form,  worthy  of  the  Boston  press,  of  the  author,  and  his  immortal 
theme.  It  contains  the  various  illuatrations  dispersed  through  the 
larger  work,  and  is  enriched  with  severa]  new  and  precious  portrait 
sketches.  Wo  have  looked  a  second  time  through  this  faithful  and 
interesting  narrative,  with  deep  satisfaction.  It  has  freshened  our 
conviction,  that  never  was  a  period  so  accurately  chronicled,  never 
men  so  truly  and  impartially  portrayed,  as  the  times  and  heroes  of 
our  revolution.  Each  line  of  the  volume  is  matter  of  authentic 
and  signilicant  history,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  trust  ourselves  in 
it,  without  fear  of  bias  from  prepossession  or  prejudice.  Great  as 
are  his  country's  obligations  towards  our  just  and  indefatigable  hia- 
toiian,  be  has  a  atill  larger  —  an  increasing  claim  compounding 
against  posterity,  whom  be  has  furnished  with  a  text  book  of  en- 
lightened patriotism,  for  all  future  ages,  and  this  must  be,  next  to 
tbe  pleasure  of  this  labour,  tlie  highest  reward. 


18.  A  Dktionarg  <{fihe  Church,  containing  a%  Expotitim  of  Termt, 
Fhrtuai,  and  Suijectt,  connected  with  the  external  Order,  Sacra' 
tnentt,  Warship,  and  Utagei  of  the  Protestant  Epitcopai  Church, 
with  an  enperial  reference  to  the  Church  in  the  United  Stales.  By 
tbe  Rav.  William  Stavnton.  —  New  York  :  1839.  L.  Sherman. 
12mo.  pp.  47j. 

We  have  beard  of  auch  a  thing  as  "  putting  the  best  foot  fore- 
most.'' Tbe  interesting  and  useful  little  companion  now  at  our 
elbow,  has  made  our  acquaintance  after  a  very  different  sort.  It 
promises  less  tlian  it  performs,  and  peHbrms  at  the  outset  much  teas 
creditably,  usefully,  and  accurately,  than  through  the  rest  of  its 
career. 

In  truth,  whosoever  should  judge  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Church,"  by  the  perusal  only  of  its  title,  and  the  ^rjf  «tz  articles. 
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would  get  a  very  inaccurate,  and  we  fear,  a  rather  onfaTorable 
notion  of  its  contents.  The  preface,  if  be  should  so  &r  eschew  the 
practice  of  readers  in  general  as  to  look  at  it,  might  indeed  indace 
him  to  go  farther,  by  its  modest  statement  of  the  author's  sufficient 
reasons  for  his  undertaking,  and  its  rather  inviting  exposition  of  the 
promise  of  the  title.  Once  led  on,  if  a  churchman,  he  must  be  a 
sorry  one  —  if  no  churchman,  very  deficient  in  the  organ  of  curio- 
sity, were  not  his  interest  increased,  and  his  expectation  in  like  pro- 
portion, as  he  turned  leal*  after  leaf. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Staunton  has  written  and  compiled  in  some 
haste.  He  has  conceived  a  good  plan,  and  at  once  struck  off  the 
work.  Happy  man  that  he  is,  he  has  fallen  upon  a  want  in  the 
world  of  books,  and,  as  well  he  might,  he  has  been  fain,  even  to 
the  degree  of  haste,  to  fill  it  up.  We  are  in  no  disposition  to  com- 
plain at  the  traces  of  this  haste,  discernible  in  many  parts  of  his 
production.  There  is  time  enough  to  mend  them  in  the  future  edi- 
tions to  which  it  is  destined,  and  there  are  sufficiently  clear  indica- 
tions of  disposition  and  ability  to  do  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  thoa- 
sands  in  every  part  of  our  country  who  are  eager  to  learn  just  what 
Mr.  Staunton  means  to  teach  them,  and  what  not  one  in  the  thousand 
knows  where  else  to  go  to  learn,  will  have  here  their  money's 
worth,  and  a  great  deal  more,  of  information  about  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution, claims,  tenets,  usages,  forms,  and  language,  of  one  of  the 
most  nottce-warthy  religious  communities  around  them. 

The  excelleDce  of  this  book,  consists  in  no  slight  degree  in  uhat 
it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  theological  dictionary  of  definitions  and  refer- 
ences, scrambling  over  the  whole  ground  of  doctrinal  discussion  and 
religious  controversy.  It  is  not  a  dictionary  of  the  bible,  to  explain 
words  and  things,  history,  topography,  zoology,  etymology,  philolo- 
gy, and  biography.  [By  the  by,  of  this  last,  we  think  there  w  a 
touch  or  two,  here  and  there,  more  than  was  needful.  Mr.  Staun- 
ton's readers  hardly  stand  in  want  of  the  *cr//)/«ra/ history  of  Peter 
and  John,  and  James  and  Andrew,  etc.  even  ever  so  much  condens- 
ed.] It  is  not  an  encyclopaedia  of  religious  knowledfife,  pretending 
to  do  every  thing,  and  doing  nothing  well;  caricaturing  churches, 
sects,  and  doctrines,  of  which  it  knows  little  and  understands  less, 
or  else  placing  side  by  side  the  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments of  jarring  denominations,  with  no  clue  to  lead  the  embarrass- 
ed reader  out  of  the  dinl^^'  labvrinths  of  discordances. 

Yet  it  Is  as  free  from  the  narro\M3ess  and  risriditv  of  a  svstem, 
as  from  the  dryness  of  an  index.  It  is,  indeed,  a  non-descript,  and 
we  like  it  therefor  all  the  better.  Uneven  in  stvle,  and  not  a  little 
irregular  in  method,  it  has  much  of  the  ease  and  life  of  conversation, 
with  some  of  its  windings  and  dL^parilies.  Now  warm,  now  cool ; 
here  discursive,  and  there  brief;  now  argumentative,  and  anon  se- 
dately didactic,  or  simply  narrative.  Mr.  Staunton  has  something 
for  the  reader  in  any  mood,  and  variety  for  all. 
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Sudi  a  book  is  emphatically  a  bookjor  tht  prople,  and,  above  all, 
for  («(/■  people.  It  was  meant  for  clieni,  and  itsuiia  tbem.  Its  very 
faults  adapt  It  lo  its  purpose,  and  we  would  noi  give  it  unity,  uni- 
formity, and  concinnity,  if  we  could. 

There  are,  if  vie  count  aright,  six  hundred  and  nineiy-five  articles 
and  eighty-eix  references,  under  as  many  words,  to  subjects  else- 
where treated.  The  articles  vary  in  length,  from  eight  pages  to  ft 
single  line;  in  character,  from  a  dissertation  on  baptism  or  Sunday 
Schools,  to  the  explanation  of  an  obsolete  word  in  tlie  Homilies,  or 
a  technical  term  in  the  calendar.  With  some  we  are  exceedingly 
pleased.  Some  give  views  on  which  there  are  differences  of  opinioa 
among  churchmen,  and  on  which  we  sometimes  differ  from  the 
wnler,  but  without  harshness,  or  impropriety  of  lone.  A  few, 
in  our  judgment,  (mostly  relative  to  peculiarities  of  the  Koraish 
Church,)  are  redundant — many  would  admit  of  condensation, 
withtiul  chan^ng  the  plan  or  character  of  the  work.  Many  more 
require  additions,  and  some  would  be  the  better  for  a  reference  or 
two.  A  little  ambitious  language  here  and  there,  (and,  withal,  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  it  may  be  full  as  strong  as  was  necessaty,) 
('■g.  p.  29,}  would  bear  pruning.  That  convenient  little  time-and- 
labour-saving  particle,  "  &c."  shows  itself  too  often,  and  might,  with 
advantage,  give  place,  occasionally,  to  an  enumeration  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  it  represents.  The  phrase  "  American  Church"  is 
now  and  then  used,  to  signify  our  church  ;  a  term  so  high -sounding 
and  general,  might  as  well,  perhaps,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  for 
other  reasons,  be  Idd  aside.  On  the  other  hand,  our  neighbors 
who  commune  with  Rome,  are,  in  a  few  instances,  designated  by 
the  incongruous  and  self-contradictory  epithet  Roman  Catholic. 
Mr.  Staunton  is  too  well  read  in  church  history  and  church  law  not 
lo  know  that  the  adherents  to  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  creed 
of  Pius  IV,  have  placed  themselves  in  schism.  Why  then  allow 
them  (and  that,  ton,  under  the  head  "  Catholic  Church")  a  title  to 
which  they  have  no  right,  and  vihich  they  abuxe  lo  the  purpose  of 
exclusive  claims,  as  preposterous  as  they  are  appalling  1 

But  we  must  have  done  with  fault-finding,  in  which  we  indulge 
the  more  freely,  because  the  book  and  author  are  so  well  able  to 
bear  it.  If  sound  learning,  without  pedantry,  a  frank  avowal,  and 
staunch  maintenance  of  principle,  without  bigotry,  and  a  clear  con- 
sistent statement  of  views  too  ol^en  vilified  because  they  are  mis- 
Understood,  and  undervalued  because  they  are  not  comprehended  ; 
if  to  have  made  the  standards  of  his  church  more  valuable  lo  those 
who  receive  them,  and  more  accessible  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
concerning  them,  and  to  have  furnished  their  history  and  a  commen- 
tary, without  the  tedioueness  of  the  one  or  the  dulness  of  the  other ; 
if  to  have  embodied  in  a  few  pages,  and  sometimes  lines,  the  spirit 
of  the  works  of  Hooker,  Barrow,  Comber,  Bingham,  and  Palmer; 
if  to  have  mingled,  without  confusion,  antiquarian  lore  and  modern 
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observadou,  theoretical  discussion  and  practical  directions,  lustori- 
cal  research  and  apologetic  arguments ;  if  these  entitle  an  anthorto 

E raise,  then  is  it  nchly  deserved  at  our  hands  by  Mr.  Staunton. 
lOt  the  reader  buy  the  book  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  neigh- 
bor, and,  after  reading  and  consultation,  give  a  different  verdict  if 
he  can! 


19.  Ml/  Niece;  or^   The  Stranger's  Grave.    New  York:    1839. 
Edward  Walker,    pp.  279. 

A  deeply  afflicting  story  of  guilt,  and  sorrow,  and  death-— well 
vnritten,  and  impressing  strongly  the  salutary  admonition  to  beware 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  sin.  It  is  published  in  a  very  handsome 
style,  and  is  a  book  to  be  commended  for  its  literary  merit,  and  still 
more  for  its  moral  tendency. 


20.  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  ^  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  January  2, 1S39.  By  Datid  >ljE:REDrrR  Rsesb, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     Albany  :  1839.     Svo.  pp.  44. 

The  occasion  which  gave  origin  to  the  present  discourse,  is  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  organization  and  establish- 
ment, by  charter,  of  another  medical  school  for  the  state  of  Xew- 
York,  is  a  subject  which,  in  its  several  relations,  is  well  calculated 
to  awaken  many  and  somewhat  unpleasant  associations  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  attentive  to  the  history  of  our  medical 
institutions.  That  room  exists  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
means  for  the  advancement  of  this  department  of  liberal  studies, 
can  hardly  admit  of  doubt ;  the  capital,  at  Albany,  is  weU  calcula- 
ted for  the  experiment,  and  embraces,  within  itself,  many  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Reese,  whoise  late  work 
under  the  ludicn^us  title  of  Humbugs,  awakened  some  curiosity  by 
his  intrepid  exposition  of  many  popular  delusions,  exhibits,  in* the 
present  j^erformanoe.  a  like  spirit  of  independent  thinking,  and 
urges.  %\*iih  earnestness,  the  claims  of  the  new  college  to  public 
countenance  and  support.  Ardently  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
periment may  have  a  fair  chance  of  enlistiDe  the  support  of  a  com- 
munity, whose  happiness  is  so  larcely  dependent  on  the  diffusion  of 
sound  practice  in  the  healing  art :  and  the  best  means  to  facilitate 
^>  desirable  an  object,  is  a  becoming  pecuniazy  provision  by  legisla- 
tive iK^untv. 
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Political  Etentb. — Winter  is  the  season  which,  in  our  countryi 
cnrnmonly  aftbrds  the  richest  han'esi  for  the  political  chronicler ;  the 
ional  and  most  of  the  state  legislatures  being  in  session,  it  is  the 
e  Ibr  the  discussion  of  all  (jueations  affecting  our  foreign  rela- 
is  and  our  general  welfare  at  home  ;  and  many  of  these  are  often 
of  great  moment.  We  have,  therefore,  carefully  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  these  bodies  during  their  recent  sessions,  but  wo  find 
them  unusually  sterile  in  matters  of  interest.  Congress  catno 
together  at  the  stated  time,  — the  President's  Message,  taking  the 
usual  survey  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  was  communicated  and 
read  —  their  ordinary  business  proceedings  were  entered  upon  — 
their  daily  sittings  were  continued  for  ihiee  months,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  members  received  their  pay,  and  their  time  having  ex- 
pired, they  adjourned.  This  is  the  substance  of  its  history.  The 
abolition  question,  which  for  several  past  years  has  been  a  great 
consumer  of  time,  was  early  settled,  on  constitutional  principles, 
by  Mr.  Atherton's  resolutions,  and  was  afterwards  rarely  called  up 
—  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  the  favorite  measure  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  had  been  again  strongly  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent iu  his  opening  message,  and  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  a  new  shape,  was  not  adopted  —  the  bill  to  reduce  and 
graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  after  having  been  carried  in 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  in  favor  to  twenty-two  against, 
was  lost  in  the  house  by  a  small  majority  —  thirty-two  acts,  of  b 
public  nature,  wei^e  passed,  mostly  on  subjects  of  ordinary  Jegisla- 
lioQ  ;  of  three  connected  with  the  encouragement  of  industry  and 
protection  of  public  morals,  one  was  an  addition  to  an  act  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  one  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  certain  cases,  and  the  other  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  accepting, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  cballenge  to  fight  a  duel,  and 
for  the  punishment  thereof.  The  subject  of  highest  interest  that 
occupied  the  attention  of  ihe  national  legislature,  was  the  defalca- 
tions of  officers  having  charge  of  the  public  moneys  —  pailicularly 
of  the  latecollector  of  New  York.  A  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  result  of  their 
examination  proves  the  most  culpable  negligence,  to  speak  of  it  in 
the  mildest  language,  on  the  part  of  the  functionaries  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  national  treasury,  and  it  proves  deep-dyed  corrup- 
tion and  fraud  somewhere.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  ano- 
ther subject  of  a  very  different  nature,  but  of  no  loss  interest,  de- 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  Tin.  64 
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manded  the  whole  attention  of  both  Houses.  The  alarm  of  war 
resounding  from  our  Northeastern  frontier,  roused  a  spirit  of  defi- 
ance that  seemed  for  a  moment  to  spurn  negociation,  and  demand 
satisfaction  with  the  sword.  The  aggression  is  undeniable  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  clear,  that  the  ultima  ratio  is  the  only  remedy ;  unlawful 
violence  must  be  repelled  by  violence,  and  if  the  original  aggres- 
sor persists  in  the  violation  of  his  own  compact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  course  to  be  taken.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  a  government  which  has  distinctly  recognised  a  principle,  wiU 
put  itself  so  completely  in  the  wrong,  as  to  attempt  to  occupy,  as 
Its  own,  a  portion  of  territory,  its  right  to  which  it  has  held  itself 
bound  to  prove.  An  attitude  of  defence  was  a  proper  measure  on 
the  part  of  our  eovemment,  and  it  has  gone  no  farther. 

All  accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  the  deportment  of  the  popular 
branch  of  Congress,  agree  in  representing  the  late  session  as  par- 
ticularly undignified  and  indecorous,  marked  by  a  great  deal  of 
personality  and  direct  insult,  disregard  to  order,  and  party  violence, 
when  the  hall  of  national  legislation  becomes  a  bear-garden,  a 
government  of  laws  will  soon  be  found  a  very  insufficient  restraint 
upon  popular  violence. 

In  the  judiciary  department  of  the  government,  we  have  to  no- 
tice a  decision  of  great  importance  to  a  nation  constituted  like  ours, 
of  various  independent  states.  A  case  came  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  on  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  Alabama,  which  had  decided,  that  a  corporation  created 
by  law  in  one  state  could  not  be  recognised  and  protected  in  the 
courts  of  another,  if  compelled  there  to  sue  for  a  violation  of  a  con- 
tract made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  through  its  agent 
or  otherwise.  This  decision  was  reversed,  substantially  on  the 
ground,  that  corporations  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  in- 
dividuals, and,  therefore,  to  that  comity  of  nations,  which  allows 
foreigners  both  to  contract  and  sue,  a  comity  to  be  exercised  in  its 
greatest  liberality,  between  states  intimately  connected  as  those  of 
the  union  are.  This  decision  is  the  more  satisfactory  at  this  time, 
when  the  tendency  is  so  strong  to  regard  the  states  as  separate  so- 
vereignties, temporarily  acting  in*  concert,  and  not  as  links  of  a 
firmly  united  chain. 

The  state  legislatures,  -with  the  exception  of  those  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  and  Tennessee,  have  all  held  sessions  since  Octo- 
ber ;  some  for  a  few  weeks,  and  others  for  months;  to  them  it  belongs 
to  legislate  upon  all  matters  of  a  local  nature,  and  upon  the  great 
subjects  of  popular  education,  public  morals,  internal  improvement, 
and  domestic  industry.  New- York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Mi- 
chigan, are  foremost  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  first  of  these 
great  objects,  and  are  especially  employed  upon  devising  means  for 
providing  a  more  abundant  supply  of  competent  teachers ;  without 
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which,  it  is  now  well  understood,  popular  educftlion  can  never  bo 
greaily  advanced.  Internal  improTeroent  is  a  subject  of  atill  more 
general  interest;  !n  nearly  all  tha  stales,  it  has  received  attention, 
and  pecuniary  aid  from  the  legislative  bodies.  It  is  already  evident 
that  a  line  of  rail-road  communication  will,  ere  long,  be  completed 
from  the  Kennebeck  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  diverging  branch- 
es, extending  inward  in  every  direction.  Even  before  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  there  will  be  Utile  short  of  two  thousand  miles  iq 
use,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  all  the  railroads  in 
Europe — a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for  our  enterprise,  and  of 
which  we  might  justly  boast,  if  it  had  been  accompliahed,  to  a  greater 
extent,  by  our  own  resources  —  for,  although  credit  is  as  much  a 
resource  as  any  other,  it  may  be  too  extensively  relied  upon,  as  well 
by  the  public  as  by  individuals.  On  these  two  great  subjects,  of 
popular  education,  and  internal  improvement,  we  shall  collect  spe- 
cinc  Btatiaiical  details,  and  embody  them  in  the  next  number  of  our 
chronicle. 

In  some  of  the  states,  party  violence  has  exhibited  itself  in  « 
manner  to  make  the  friends  of  our  free  institutions  both  blush  and 
tremble.  The  scenes  at  Harrisburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the  legisla- 
ture, were  diegraceful  to  the  citizens  and  legislature,  who  profess  to 
receive  for  law  the  expression  of  the  popular  voic«,  made  known 
at  the  ballot  box,  and  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  republic  j  the 
tricks  at  Albany,  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator, 
were  nothing  less  than  a  base  and  shameless  fraud,  to  avoid  the 

Serformance  of  a  distinctly  defined  duty  ;  and  the  proceedings  at 
lover  and  Richmond  at  least  prove  that  combinations  of  party  ca- 
bals, in  the  state  assemblies,  arc  able  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  national  legislature,  by  refusing  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies which  occur  in  ii.  All  these  things  point  to  the  causes  by 
which  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  is  most  likely  to  be  endan- 
gered. 

The  tranquillity  of  Caimda  has  been  but  little  disturbed  since  the 
nnsuccessful  attack  upon  PrescoiL  A  number  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  that  time,  have  been  executed  by  order  of  the  calonial 
government,  which  applied  this  highest  penalty  of  the  law  chieSy 
to  those  found  guilty  nf  murder,  and  not  indiscriminately  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection.  Whatever  may  be  our  sympathies  with 
those  unfortunate  people,  suffering  under  supposed  or  real  oppres- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  obligation  and  our  duty  —  we 
have  no  more  ri^ht  to  interfere  in  the  contest,  than  wehavetosend  an 
army  to  assist  the  malcontents  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  which  are  groaning  under  the  iron  bondage  of  despotism.  This 
principle  our  government  has  distinctly  recognised ;  and  iudividuaU 
who  disregard  the  recognition,  place  themselves  completely  beyond 
the  pale  of  its  protection.     The  friends  of  liberty  are  liable  to  err. 
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as  well  as  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  powers-—'  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  authority  in  the  law  of  nature  or  nations,  to  justify 
the  former  more  than  the  latter  in  entering  upon  a  crusade  for  the 
extension  of  political  opinions,  or  in  any  way  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation. 

The  new  Texan  republic,  on  our  southwestern  frontier,  is  gradu- 
ally assuming  the  character  of  a  regularly  organized  government ;  it 
has  already  formed  and  published  a  body  of  laws  nearly  half  as  large 
as  the  cin^  codes  of  Napoleon,  and  passed  a  great  deal  more  rapidly 
than  did  regal  Rome,  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  asylum  for  out- 
casts, to  one  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  institutions  of  civili- 
zation are  regarded  and  cherished.  Tho  commercial  powers  of 
Europe  have  not  been  slow  in  foreseeing  where  their  policy  lies,  in 
regard  to  this  growing  state,  if  a  mere  handful  of  adventureri  can 
be  called  a  state,  and  show  themselves  disposed  to  waive  all  ques- 
tion of  rightfulness  of  conquest  and  possession,  to  enjoy  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  profitable  trade  with  her.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
her  destiny ;  the  race  to  which  her  inhabitants  belong,  and  the  fine 
position  she  occupies,  both  mark  her  out  as  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  whole  ancient  empire  of  Montezuma.  Mexico,  afler  four  and 
twenty  years  of  independence,  has  made  but  little  progress,  and 
acquired  no  stability  of  government —  and  now,  in  addition  to  dis- 
sention  within,  she  is  threatened  by  a  powerful  force  from  without. 
It  would  be  an  in scini table  mystery  in  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence, if  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  were  permitted  long  to  pros- 
per in  a  land  which  their  ancestors  deluged  in  blood. 

In  the  South  American  stntes,  there  have  been  no  recent  occur- 
rences of  much  interest.  "We  may,  however,  read  a  two-fold  prac- 
tical lesson  in  their  history — the  larger  ones  have  mostly  dwindled 
into  insignificance  by  repeated  subdivisions ;  and  Brazil,  which  still 
remains  a  mighty  empire  in  extent,  with  its  wonderful  fertility  of 
soil,  and  its  immensely  productive  mines,  is  a  feeble  power,  without 
weight  in  the  scale  of  nations,  without  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  ci\'ilization,  and  without  improvement  in  its  moral,  social,  and 
physical  condition,  for  want  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  of  a  pro- 
per government  to  develop  its  resources,  and  give  it  prosperity. 

Europe  has  been  no  less  barren  of  interest  in  recent  political 
events.  England  remains  tranquil,  under  the  government  of  her 
young  queen,  and  her  liberal  ministry.  On  the  coming  together  of 
parliament,  the  queen  made  the  usual  speech,  setting  forth  the  re- 
lations of  the  country  abroad,  and  its  condition  at  home.  Next  to 
the  Canadian  affairs,  the  most  important  topics  presented  in  it  was 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  Persian  court  and  the  British 
minister,  which  had  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  Teheran,  but  not 
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eapposed  to  be  ierious  enough  to  tlirealcn  a  rupture  ^-itb  that  court, 
although  the  governorgeneral  of  British  India  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  military  force  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  im- 
plying perhapfl  danger  from  anotlier  quarter.  These,  tUe  corn  lawa, 
and  local  matters,  were  occupying  the  attention  of  parliament  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accnimca. 

France  is  evidently  in  the  bands  of  the  politicians  of  the  aaloons 
and  of  the  joumalistB  of  Paris  —  the  majority  in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties being  found  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  ministry,  they  surren- 
dered their  portfolios  to  the  king,  who  dissolved  the  chamber,  and 
ordered  a  new  election.  It  is  too  mucb  of  a  Grecian  republic,  with 
a  moaarchicnl  bead,  for  the  royal  power  to  be  sustained  without  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  thin  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  securu  by  an  extension  of  tbo  right  of  suffrage,  than  by 
conBning  it  to  one  or  two  hunilrcd  thousand,  as  at  present.  This 
number  is  easily  controlled  by  politicians,  who  think  more  of  ob- 
taining power,  than  protectirig  industry.  Paris  is  now  as  much 
France  as  it  was  when  all  power  was  centred  in  Napoleon ;  it 
would  not  be  BO  if  the  number  of  electors  was  increased  tenfold. 

In  the  other  principal  states  of  Europe,  nothing  of  great  moment 
baa  occuired,  but  th^re  aremany  indications,  unfavorable  to  a  much 
longer  continuance  of  the  general  peace,  which  has  been  uninter- 
rupted since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  aut<«;rat  of  the  north  is 
looking  ocylU  relortu  upon  the  splendid  empire  of  British  India, 
which  upon  the  principle  of  retributive  justice,  must  soon  or  later 
be  wrested  from  its  present  possessors,  and  in  no  way  more  likely, 
than  by  the  mighty  strides  of  the  ail-grasping  power,  which  is  now 
close  upon  its  borders.  It  would  seem  too,  that  the  east  is  ihe  des- 
tined inheritance  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  once  more,  nearly  united 
under  the  Muscovite,  and  that  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Germanic, 
to  extend  conquest  and  advance  civilization  in  the  west. 

Avitria  is  steadily  and  quietly  pursuing  its  own  policy,  which  ta 
not  altogether  that  of  the  dark  ages,  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  Her 
empire  extends  over  some  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  portions 
of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  an  empire  in  part  of  conquest,  and  not  of  vo- 
luntary submission,  and  embraces  nations  of  ditferent  languages, 
races,  and  habits,  incapable  of  being  consohdaled  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  In  attempting  to  effect  this  conaobdation,  she  adopts  a  nar- 
row and  illiberal  system,  which  insulates  her  subjects  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  compels  them  to  live  with 
tbeir  blinds  closed  on  all  sides,  except  those  which  look  out  upon 
the  court  within.  Her  authority  is  parental  to  the  obedient,  but 
she  acknowledges  no  majority  in  her  children,  and,  like  the  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  declares  to  them  that  all  bi-yond  her  own  bappy  valleys 
ia  misery  and  peril.  The  day  of  escape  must  however  arrive,  nol- 
withataading  the  height  and  strength  of  tbe  encloaing  barrier. 
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The  policy  of  Prussia  is  somewhat  different.  Her  object  seems 
to  be  to  give  the  greatest  possible  development  to  all  the  faculties 
of  her  subjects,  and  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  the  government  to 
turn  them  to  its  own  account.  Industry  of  every  kind  is  fostered 
and  protected,  knowledge  universally  diffused,  learning  and  science 
favored  and  honored.  The  broad  light  of  day  is  let  in  upon  the 
people,  care  being  taken  first  to  strengthen  the  eyes  to  bear  it.  In 
cultivating  arts,  she  is  not  unmindful  ofarms;  her  systems  of  military 
and  intellectual  instruction  are  equally  perfect,  every  adult  male  is 
a  soldier,  as  well  as  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  scholar;  she 
therefore  unites  l>eyond  any  other  nation,  physical  strength  with 
general  intelligence  and  profound  learning.  So  long  as  the  energies 
of  such  a  people  can  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the  government, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  within  or  without. 

Spain,  unhappy,  bleeding  Spain,  is  still  a  prey  to  contending 
factions ;  no  decisive  blows  have  been  struck,  and  no  progress  made 
towards  a  positive  ascendency  on  either  side,  or  an  accommodation 
of  the  points  in  controversy.  It  is  a  heart-sickening  afiair,  in  the 
misery  it  causes  to  millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  however  calmly  it 
maybe  viewed  by  political  philosophers,  who  regard  it  only  as  a  com- 
bat between  two  grand  ideas  ;  we  have  not  made  sufficient  progress 
in  the  modem  doctrines  of  war,  to  contemplate  such  a  deluge  of 
human  blood  with  stoical  indifference. 

In  another  quarter  the  tocsin  of  war  is  beginning  to  sound  — 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  stirring  the  smothered  embers  of  discord, 
which  threaten  to  blaze  out  afresh,  and  enkindle  a  general  confla- 
gration, for  it  would  hardly  be  possible  that  these  two  powers  should 
bo  allowed  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  single  handed,  if  their  opposing 
forces  arc  once  more  brought  in  array  against  each  other. 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts,  which  come  down  only  to  the  middle  of  February ;  the 
next  arrivals  from  there  will,  probably,  bring  intelligence  of  a  more 
decisive  character. 

Science.  —  The  sciences  seem  now  to  have  reached  that  state  of 
advancement  in  which  new  discoveries,  although  very  numerous, 
but  slightly  affect  the  aspect  which  they  severally  presented  before. 
The  laws  heretofore  regarded  as  well  established,  are  mostly  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  which  every  day  brings  to  light,  and  those  which 
had  been  but  doubtingly  asserted,  are  either  recognised  as  more  pro- 
bable, or  rejected  as  untenable.  This  is  the  amount  of  their  recent 
progress.  The  sciences,  the  least  theoretic,  have  been  enriched, 
purely  and  simply  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  those  which 
are  more  so,  have  undergone  considerable  modifications.  Of  the 
latter  class  is  Geology,  In  none  have  so  many  attempts  been  made 
to  arrive  at  a  theory,  which,  in  its  development,  should  faithfully 
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present  both  all  known  factB,  and  those  to  result  from  future  diaco- 
veries ;  in  none,  also,  has  imagination  bad  ao  much  to  do  in  the 
construction  of  the  edifice  which  the  understanding  was  to  form 
witb  the  materials  furnished  by  observation.  Thus  geological 
theories  arc  shaken  to  their  foundation,  when  one  of  the  elements 
of  which  tbey  are  composed  comes  to  be  touched  a  little  rudely,  as 
may  easily  be  seen  by  reading  the  treatises  upon  this  science,  which 
have  appeared  within  a  few  years,  and  still  more  distinctly,  by  fol- 
lowing the  discussions  which  have  recently  arisen  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  These  discussions  are  interesting,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  particular  questions  which  form  the  subject  of 
them,  as  of  the  just  distrust  which  they  create  of  these  recent 
scientific  theories. 

Before  the  year  1S18,  all  the  foasib  which  bad  been  examined, 
concurred  in  establishing  this  fact  —  that  in  ascending  from  tbe 
most  ancient  to  tbe  most  modem  stratified  formations,  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  animals  found  in  them,  ascend,  also,  in  the  order  of 
the  animal  gradation — and  that  there  are  none  of  mammalia,  except 
above  the  chalk  in  the  tertiary  formation.  At  that  time  a  rock  was 
feund  in  the  oolite  of  Stonefield,  near  Oxford,  enclosing  some 
naxillarg  banes,  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  which  were  examined  by 
Cuvier,  aed  were  believed  by  that  great  pa/eontAologiit,  to  have  the 
cfaaracteristic  marks  of  the  genus  diadelphis.  This  discovery  over- 
turned the  theories  which  the  facts  before  known  had  established, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  rise  to  others,  being  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose  in  the  bands  of  many  English  geologists. 

Mr.  Constant  Prevost  finding  thb  fact  contradictory  to  the  theory 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  true,  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  rock  which  enclosed  these  maxilla:  had  belonged  to  a  more  re- 
cent formation,  and  had,  by  some  unknown  accident,  descended 
to  the  position  in  which  it  was  found ;  but  the  incorrectness  nf  this 
Tiew  was  soon  proved. 

This  discovery  is  thus  noticed  in  the  German  work  entitled 
Lietk^ra  Geognost'ica,  published  by  Bronn. 

'■  It  is  true  that  tho  accuracy  of  tbe  determination  relative  to  the 
dass  of  these  animals  was  rendered  doubtful  at  different  times. 
Agassiz  thought  tliat  these  maxillte  might  belong  to  a  certain  apcciea 
of  fish,  of  the  genus  saurogtomvs. 

"  But,  after  he  bad  examined  the  five  specimens  found  in  England, 
}ie  was  convinced  that  they  were  not  fishes,  but  mammalia,  although 
there  was  no  authority  for  considering  them  as  marmpialia  —  their 
dental  system  having  great  analogy  with  that  of  the  iutertivora  — 
and  tbe  teeth,  taken  separately,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
phoca,  near  to  which  these  fossils  will,  probably,  one  day,  form 
a  distinct  genus.  Their  aspect  is,  also,  much  more  like  that  of 
aquatic  animals." 

Mr.  De  Blainville,  tbe  successcn:  of  Cuvier  in  tbe  chtur  of  compa- 
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ratiye  anatomy,  within  the  last  year  has  re-examined  these  fossil 
remains,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  his  observations,  as 
stated  by  himself: 

**  1.  The  two  fossil  fragments  of  Stonefield,  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  genus  diadelphis,  of  the  class  of  mammalia,  have  none 
of  Uie  characters  of  the  animals  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  placed  with  them. 

*'  2.  They  can  no  more  be  referred  to  one  of  the  insectivara 
monodelphous  mammalia,  near  to  the  TSipaias  or  Tenrea. 

**  3.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  ofmam' 
malia^  the  structure  of  their  molares  would  approximate  them  to 
the  family  of  the  phoca,  nearer  than  to  any  other. 

"  4.  It  is  infinitely  more  probable,  from  analogy  with  all  that  is 
known  of  the  Bcuilosaurus,  found  in  America,  and  described  by 
Mr.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  ought  to  be  classed  with  a 
genus  of  the  sub-order  of  Sauri. 

"  5.  In  any  case  they  should  be  distinguished  by  a  generic  name, 
and  that  of  amphitherium  is  proposed,  as  indicating  an  ambiguous 
nature. 

*'  6.  In  fine,  the  existence  of  the  remains  oi mammalia  in  forma* 
tions  anterior  to  the  tertiary,  is  by  no  means  proved  or  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  fossils  of  Stonefield,  just  examined,  although 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  mammalia  may  not  have  been  able  to  live 
in  the  secondary  period." 

Several  other  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  Messieurs 
Valenciennes,  Dumeril,  and  GeofTroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  reject  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  De  Blainville,  and  support  that  of  Cuvier.  Here  even 
Mr.  Geoff roy  de  St.  Hilaire,  in  expressing  his  entire  accordance 
with  those  who  regard  the  fossils  in  question  as  a  species  of  diadel- 
phis,  observed,  that  *  could  they  properly  be  regarded  as  mammae 
lia,  it  would  have  destroyed  a  magnificent  generalization,  and  an* 
nounced  to  geologists,  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  found  in  second- 
ary formations  of  the  oolite  field,  the  fact  hitherto  constant  and 
without  exception,  of  the  exclusive  existence  of  mammalia  in  stra- 
ta of  the  tertiary  formation,  could  no  longer  be  insisted  upon.  But 
marsupialia  not  being  mammalia,  the  geological  argument  was  not 
affected  by  the  discovery." 

Zoology.  —  Until  the  present  time,  it  was  believed,  that  in  the 
blood  of  all  the  mammalia^  the  microscopic  globules  which  give  the 
red  colour  to  this  fluid,  were  of  a  circular  form,  as  in  that  of  man. 
Mr.  Mandl,  a  young  Dane,  distinguished  for  his  observations  with 
the  microscope,  has  just  proved  the  inaccuracy  of  this  generaliza- 
tion —  showing  that  m  the  order  of  ruminating  animals,  camels,  and 
those  related  to  them,  instead  of  having  circular  globules,  like  the 
other  mammalia,  have  elliptical  ones,  like  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
The  animals  upon  which  the  observations  were  made,  are  the  dro- 
medary and  the  alpaca.  The  blood  of  the  g^irafie  has  circular 
globules,  like  that  of  the  other  mammalia. 
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Mr.  Valenciennes,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  distribution  of  the  fishes 
in  the  Atlantic,  has  established  this  remarkable  fact  in  zoological 
geography,  that  the  ocean,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries,  and  the 
remote  islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  although  nearer  to  the 
coasts  of  Africa  than  to  that  of  America,  contains  species  which 
give  to  its  ichthyology  a  character  resembling  that  of  the  waters 
near  the  coasts  of  South  America. 

Botany,  —  Professor  Wydler,  of  Berne,  from  a  series  of  microsco- 
pic observations,  which  he  has  made,  has  deduced  a  new  theory,  ad 
to  the  uses  of  many  parts  of  flowers,  particularly  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  in  fructification.  He  thinks  that  the  facts  observed  by  him, 
authorize  him  to  believe  that  the  ovary  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  vase, 
in  which  the  dust  of  the  pollen  that  has  fallen  from  the  anther,  is 
developed  and  transformed  into  seeds.  This  dust  insinuates  itself 
in  a  manner  into  the  interior  of  the  ovary,  and  thus  receives  the 
nourishing  juices  necessary  for  its  development.  These  notions, 
entirely  contrary  to  those  which  Linnaeus  has  transmitted  upon  the 
origin  and  development  of  seeds,  appear  to  rest  upon  observations 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  But  other  observations  made 
by  the  skilful  physiologists,  llaspail,  Mirbel  and  Brongniart,  are  en- 
tirely contrary  to  these  new  opinions.  In  fact,  these  naturalists  be- 
lieve they  have  proved,  that  the  ovules  exist  in  the  ovaries  at  a 
time  when  the  pistil  cannot  yet  have  received  the  least  influence 
from  the  pollen. 

Thysiology, — Mr.  Boussingault  has  been  occupied  for  a  long  time 
in  researches  upon  physiological  chemistry,  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  rural  economy.  The  me- 
moirs recently  published  by  him,  are  filled  with  facts  which  throw 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  organized 
world.  Their  particular  object  is  to  detei-mine  the  means  which 
nature  employs  to  impart  nitrogen  to  plants  and  vegetables.  By 
planting  peas  and  clover  in  sand,  previously  deprived  of  all  organic 
matter,  by  perfect  calcination,  the  author  has  been  able  to  prove 
that  these  vegetables  generate  nitrogen,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  manure  or  soil ;  stalks  of  oats,  whose  roots  were  plunged  in 
water,  furnished  the  same  results.  But  animals,  whose  tissues,  as 
is  well  known,  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Boussingault,  do  not  generate  it  by  respiration,  but 
solely  by  means  of  their  aliments.  These  results  are  highly  import 
tant.  If  organized  beings  derive  the  nitrogen  which  enters  into  their 
composition  entirely  from  the  remains  of  other  organized  beings,  it 
proves  that  living  matter  is  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
that  its  amount  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  actually  in 
circulation  in  organized  beings.  But,  these  results  would  seem  to 
show,  that  gaseous  nitrogen  may  also  enter  into  this  circulation,  by 
the  agency  of  the  respiration  of  vegetables. 

The  Experimental  science*  were  never  pursued  with  greater  ardor 
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than  at  present.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nu- 
merous facts  of  recent  discovery  in  them.  The  branches  in  physics, 
which  continue  to  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  imponderable  fluids,  particularly  to  the  galvanic 
fluid,  and  to  light.  Mr.  Melloni  is  exploring  the  field  of  discovery 
which  he  has  himself  created.  The  great  number  of  important  facts 
discovered  by  this  able  philosopher,  by  the  aid  of  his  thermo-elec- 
tric pile,  are  known  to  all.  This  instrument  has  enabled  this  cele- 
brated Italian,  to  demonstrate  that  the  greatest  analogies  exist  be- 
tween heat  and  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  numerous 
apparent  anomalies,  to  which  heat  gives  rise.  The  mathematicians 
unite  with  the  expeiimenters,  to  consolidate  the  theories  of  light 
and  heat ;  the  French  savants  in  particular,  are  most  assiduously  oc- 
cupied with  these  physico-mathcmatical  researches.  Cauchy  is 
going  on  with  his  admirable  work,  which  he  published  in  his  volun- 
tary exile  with  the  royal  family.  Many  young  mathematicians, 
Sturm,  Liouville,  and  Lame,  devote  themselves  especially  to  pure 
mathematics,  to  higher  analysis,  the  sphere  of  which  they  are  en- 
larging. The  German  and  Italian  saimnts  are  rivalling  them  in 
zeal.  Mr.  Chasles  performs  wonders  in  the  synthetic  or  geometric 
method,  applied  to  the  demonstration  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  mechcinics.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Libri,  Mr.  Stanislaus  Julien, 
and  other  distinguished  orientalists,  are  making  the  most  laborious 
excavations  in  the  Herculaneum  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 

In  Chemistry^  above  all,  new  facts  are  rapidly  multiplying.  No 
branch  of  the  natural  sciences  is  exjilored  by  8(^  great  a  number 
of  special  devotees  as  this,  and  for  reasons  which  will  readily  be 
imagined.  But  the  obscure  points  of  inorganic  chemisti'y  are  slowly 
explained.  On  the  continent,  all  the  investigations  are  directed 
to  some  question  of  organic  chemistry.  In  the  mean  while,  a 
series  of  researches,  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Kuhlman,  has  given 
him  the  knowledge  of  facts,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  chemists,  to  a  part  of  the  science  w^hich  had  been  too 
much  neglected.  The  remarkable  reactions  which  take  place  be- 
tween gaseous  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  the  simple  presence 
of  certain  substances,  particularly  platina,  are  generally  known  to 
chemists ;  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Kuhlman's  experi- 
ments show  the  following  results  : 

1.  If  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  atmospheric  air  is  brought  into 
contact  with  spongy  platina,  the  nitrogen  of  the  alkali  is  transform- 
ed into  nitric  acid. 

2.  Tinder  the  same  circumstances,  a  mixture  of  air  or  cyanogen, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  acid,  together  with  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Combined  ammonia  gives  the  same  results  as  uncombined. 

4.  Free  nitrogen  could  in  no  instance  be  combined  with  oxygen, 
but  all  compounds  of  nitrogen,  under  the  influence  of  platina,  are 
transformed  into  nitric  acid. 
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5.  Protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  acid, 
mingled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen,  are  transformed  into 
ammonia. 

6.  Cyanogen  with  hydrogen,  produces  hydro-cyanate  of  ammonia. 

7.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  pro<luces  with  this  gas,  by  aid  of  heat, 
water  and  ammonia  combined  with  hvdro-cvanic  and  carl)onic  acid. 

8.  Deutoxide  of  nitrosren,  and  an  excess  of  alcoholic  vapour, 
produce  ammonia,  united  with  carbonic  and  hydro-cyanic  acid,  and 
a  deposit  of  charcoal. 

9.  Free  nitrogen  cuuld  not  be  combined  with  free  hydrogen,  but 
all  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  transformed  into  ammonia,  by  the 
reaction  of  free,  or  carburet  ted  hydrogen. 

10.  In  these  reactions  the  combined  carbon  is  transformed  into 
hvdro-cvanic  acid. 

w 

11.  All  sraseous  or  vaporisable  non-metallic  simple  bodies  unite, 
without  exception,  with  free  hydrogen. 

12.  Vap»r  of  acetic  acid,  mincled  A\ith  hydrogen,  is  completely 
transformed  into  acetic-ether.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  is 
necessarv. 

In  organic  chemistry  the  discoveries  are  the  more  important,  he- 
cause  thev  tend  more  and  more  to  the  establishment  of  a  ireneral 
theory,  which  will  allow  this  part  of  the  science  to  beci^me  as 
simple  as  the  elder  branch.  The  German  and  French  schools  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  construction  of  this  theorv.  or,  rather,  of 
this  body  of  doctrines  ;  of  the  former,  Mr.  Liebig,  of  Giessen.  and 
his  pupils,  merit  particular  attention,  by  the  importance  of  the  la- 
bors in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  a  memoir  recently  published 
by  him,  this  di?tin2:uished  chemist  advances  a  theory  upon  acids 
and  organic  salts,  which  removes  at  once  all  the  anomalies  and  ap- 
parent contradictions  hitherto  found  in  bodies  of  ibis  class.  This 
memoir  has  the  great  merit  of  containing  the  analysis  of  almost  all 
the  organic  acids  best  known,  made  or  repeated  by  himself,  whose 
accuracv  in  investijrations  of  this  kind,  has  never  been  the  subioct  of 
doubt.  These  are  the  numerical  results  which  lorm  the  basis  of  the 
theory  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  and  aj^plied  as  a  counter- 
proof  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  facts  agreoiiisr  with,  or  contrary 
to  the  laws  until  then  acknowledged.  A  second  memoir,  no  less 
remarkable,  published  by  the  same  chemist,  tocrether  with  Woehler, 
upon  the  transformations  which  immediate  principles  undergo  in 
contact  with  oxydaliniz  and  reducing  bodies,  appeared  as  a  sequel 
to  the  former.  The  following  extract  will  show  what  importance 
the  author  attaches  to  the  results  communicateil  in  his  memoir. 

**  Chemical  philosophy  will  conclude,  fn»ni  our  researches,  that 
the  production  in  our  laboratories  of  all  organic  matters,  in  so  far  as 
they  no  longer  appertain  to  ortranization,  is  not  only  pn^bable,  but, 
also,  certain.  We  shall  make  sugar,  salicine,  morphine.  AlC.  We 
know  not,  it  is  true,  what  routes  conduct  to  this  result,  for  the  first 
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principles,  thoso  from  whence  these  are  derived,  are  still  unknown 
to  us,  but  we  shall  discover  them.  We  are  not  at  work  upon  bodies, 
the  component  parts  of  which  rest  upon  conjectures  ;  we  know, 
positively,  of  what  elements  they  are  composed,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion ;  we  know  if  they  result  from  forces  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted." 

Astronomy,  —  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Bessel  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  determine  the  annual  parallax  of  the  sixty-first  star  of  Cyg- 
nus.  As  early  as  1836,  he  made  some  obser\*ation8  with  this 
view,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  1838  that  he  was  able 
to  make  use  of  these  for  the  desired  determination.  He 
is  now  able  to  calculate  that  this  star  has  an  annual  parallax  of 
0'',3136.  From  this  he  has  deduced,  that  the  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  earth  is  expressed  in  semi-diameters  of  the  orbit  of  this 
planet,  by  the  number  697700.  Light,  notwithstanding  its  great 
Velocity,  requires  ten  years  and  three  months  to  traverse  this  im- 
mense distance.  The  sixty-first  star  of  the  swan,  which  appears  to 
be  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  a  double  star,  having  an  appa- 
rent annual  motion  of  5',  123  of  a  great  circle.  Mr.  Bessel  has 
attempted  to  determine  the  elements  of  the  orbit  which  the  two 
stars  describe  around  their  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  far  the  obser- 
vations are  insufficient  to  lead  to  any  positive  result  —  they  only 
indicate  that  the  apparent  angular  motion  is  about  two  thirds  of  a 
degfce  yearly,  and  that  the  periodic  time  is  at  least  five  hundred 
and  forty  years. 

Meteorology,  —  The  weather  was  not  favorable  in  Europe  for 
observing  the  periodical  shooting  stars,  in  November  last.  The 
sky  was,  however,  serene  for  a  short  time,  so  that  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed they  were  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  But,  on  the  thirteenth, 
Mr.  Verusmor,  of  Cherburg,  observed  a  large  body  of  the  size  of 
the  full  moon  immediately  after  its  a])])earance ;  it  sent  forth  a 
white  flame,  and  resembled  a  red  ball,  tilled  with  materials  in  com- 
bustion, the  flames  of  which  escaped  from  a  small  opening. 

Mr.  Ilerrick,  of  New  Haven,  observed  numerous  shooting  stars, 
for  several  consecutive  nights  in  the  month  of  December. 

The  curious  meteorological  theories  of  Mr.  Espy,  can  here  only 
be  refened  to,  as  they  arc  not  sufficiently  established  by  experi- 
ments to  be  regarded  as  principles  of  science. 

Practical  Scieficc, —  l\lr.  Dafi^uerre  not  lonij  since  madekno\\Tia 
discovery  of  much  interest,  connected  with  the  effiscts  of  light, 
which  may  be  described  as  follows  :  A  plate  of  copper,  prepared 
in  a  particular  manner,  is  placed  in  a  €a?)iera-ohscura.  An  immove- 
able object,  as  a  landscape,  a  part  of  a  town,  (with  reference  to  which 
the  camera  is  airanged,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  image  of  the  ob- 
ject can  be  formed,)  is  traced  in  miniature  with  the  gieatest  exact- 
ness. Portions  too  small  to  be  perceived  with  the  naked  eye  are 
found  perfectly  drawn  when  they  are  examined  with  a  magnifying 
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glass.  How  is  this  toysterir  effected  ?  It  is  a  secret  which  Mr. 
DagueiTc  succeeded  in  discovering,  after  yenrs  of  researcli. 
Without  being  able  to  explain  (be  uatme  of  the  subsiance  with 
which  Mr.  Daguerre  covers  his  plates  of  copper,  on  which  the  ob- 
ject is  10  trace  itself,  we  may  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  the  facts  on 
which  the  discovery  depemls,  and  which  must  have  suggested  to 
the  inventor  the  idea  of  making  the  experiment.  These  facts  are 
no  secret  —  they  are  known  to  every  body.  Certain  vegetable  co- 
loring substances,  which  impart  the  most  beautiful  colors,  sucb  ba 
rose  and  cerulean  blue,  have  the  property  of  fading  when  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  to  gtrong  day  light.  By  means  of  this  property  a  desired 
result  may  be  obtained.  Supposing  the  color  is  more  sensible  to 
the  effects  of  lighii  than  those  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  the  light  would  affect  it  in  proportion  to  its 
intensity.  Thus  an  object  placed  in  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  our  eye  and  to  the  camcra-obscura,  would  imprint  itself  in  the 
same  manner  in  both.  In  the  eye  only,  the  effect  is  momentary  —  in 
the  camera,  it  requires  a  certain  time,  say  fifleen  or  twenty  minutes, 
to  become  conipleto.  Attempts  have  lieen  before  made  to  make  use 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Da- 

fuerre  has  succeeded  in  attaining  ;  but  as  this  maierial  ja  white,  and 
lackens  when  exposed  to  the  light,  the  images  obtained,  instead 
of  being  presented  in  relief,  would  be  in  intaglio.  Afterwards  the 
object  designed  would  entirely  disappear  in  the  light,  as  will 
readily  be  conceived.  By  arresting  the  action  of  the  light  at  a 
fixed  point,  the  French  painter  has  triumphed  over  on  obstacle 
which  might  have  seemed  insurmountable.  In  that  consists  the 
beauty  of  his  discovery. 

Meam  ofpreetnting  Ckimneyitakiigjire.  —  Davy's  Safety  Lamp, 
has  suggested  to  some  person  in  France,  to  make  use  of  wire  gauze, 
to  prevent  fires  in  chimneys  —  the  experiment  has  proved  perfectly 
■uccessful.  Three  pieces  of  wire  gauze  ore  placed  one  above  ano- 
ther, in  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  which  not  only  prevents  the 
possibility  of  the  chimney  taking  fire,  but  also  entirely  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  sweeping  or  cleaning  them  in  any  way.  The  soot 
is  caught  upon  the  gauze,  and  must  be  swept  off  occasionally  ; 
nothing  more  is  requisite  to  keep  the  chimneys  in  perfect  order. 

Improcement  in  Gas  Making.  —  By  passing  the  stream  of  gaa. 
mixed  with  tar  and  steam,  as  it  issues  from  the  cucurbite,  through 
cylinders  of  cast-iron  containing  plates  of  the  same  meial,  strongly 
heated,  all  the  tar  is  transformed  into  gas.  The  quantity  is  increas- 
ed twenty-five  per  cent  by  this  process. 

The  French  savaitlt  have  been  occupied  for  some  time  upon  ex- 
periments of  great  importance  to  commerce  —  the  production  nf 
indigo  from  the  poli/gmum  liitctorium.  Agriculturists,  boianista, 
chemists,  orientalists,  and  dyers,  have  all  interested  themselves  in 
these  experiments.     The  plant  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Jaune  de  St. 
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Hilaire.  Mr.  Turpin  examined  it  with  the  microscope  to  ascertain 
its  coloring  matter ;  various  chemists  furnished  the  method  of  ex- 
tracting it ;  the  indigo  produced  from  it  has  been  submitted  to  prac- 
tical dyers  ;  the  Chinese  works  on  the  subject  have  been  searched 
into  by  Mr.  Stanislaus  Julien,  to  see  how  the  indigo  was  extracted 
in  that  country.  No  question  ever  occupied  more  savants  in  differ- 
ent branches.  These  researches  furnish  the  following  results  : 
A  French  arpent  of  32400  square  feet,  containing  twenty  thousand 
stalks  of  polygonum,  produced  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  of 
leaves,  giving  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  indigo,  at  seven 
francs  a  pound,  or  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  francs  the  arpent. 
This  is  the  lowest  estimate.  The  process  of  extracting  the  indigo 
is  not  yet  brought  to  perfection ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  indigo 
obtained  gives  to  cotton  a  blue  color  superior  to  that  produced  by 
Bengal  indigo. 

Should  it  be  thought,  that  in  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  science, 
we  have  confined  our  views  too  much  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Paris,  we  would  beg  leave  to  remind  our  rea- 
ders of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  savants  of  that  learned  body 
over  the  whole  scientific  world.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  any,  that 
it  is  both  the  focus  toward  which  all  the  rays  of  science  converge, 
and  also  the  centre  from  which  they  again  emanate.  Wherever  a 
discovery  may  originate,  it  there  immediately  becomes  a  subject  of 
discussion,  and  helps  to  supply  that  inexhaustible  source  with  the 
light  it  is  constantly  scattering  around.  In  the  weekly  publications 
of  the  academy,  the  substanceof  the  proceedings  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  all  Europe  is  embodied,  and  from  them  all  important  dis- 
coveries, and  new  scientific  facts,  are  most  readily  and  directly  ga- 
thered. We  regret  that  our  own  country  furnishes  so  little  to 
increase  the  stock,  and  we  hope  that  this  being  distinctly  seen,  will 
furnish  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  American  scientific 
association,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  another  part  of 
the  present  number  of  our  journal. 

Literature. — We  have  already  extended  this  department  of 
our  journal  so  far  beyond  its  duo  limits,  that  we  can  say  but  little 
in  the  present  number  of  the  two  remaining  subjects,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  ;  and  with  respect  to  literature,  the  restriction 
is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the  period  hEis  not  been  one  in  which  it 
has   greatly  flourished.     Within  a  few  years,  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  lights  which  ever   appeared  in  the  intellectual  heavens, 
have  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  few  others  that  remain  of 
the  same  magnitude,  are  too  near  its  western  verge  to  emit  any 
very  strong  lurAin<)U8  beams.     Who  that  now  lives  can  hope  to  see 
again  such  a  splendid  firmament  of  genius  as  hung  over  our  heads 
during  the  fir^  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  or  who  can 
hope  to  see  the  thoughts  of  men  called  back  from  the  minor  cares 
and  the  frivolous  pursuits,  which  now  occupy  them,  to  the  grand, 
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the  lofty,  and  the  beautiful,  that  they  were  wont  to  contem- 
plate.    The  contrast  between  the  immediate  past  and  the  years 
"**  that  have  gone  before,  is  any  thing  but  gratifying  to  the  lover  of 
*'  letters ;   the  whole  intellectual  force  seems  to  be  expended  upon 
^  Mpbemeral  productions,  penny  magazines,  and  knowledge  for  the 
people  :  mind  appears  to  have  lost  its  power  of  deep  thought,  and 
'   imagination  its  wings  for  lofty  flight.     In  the  catalogues  of  the 
pabiications  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  year  1838,  the  former 
■inoantingto  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  three,  and  the  latter  ap- 
parently to  as  large  a  number,  we  scarcely  find  an  original  work  of 
uterature  that  can  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock, 
and  we  know  not  that  the  English  press,  during  the  same  period, 
has  produced  any  thing  deser\'iiig  of  more  honorable  notice.     Wo 
take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  turning  from  the  discouraging 
oontemplation  of  the  state  of  literature  abroad,  to  its  improving 
condition  at  home  —  for  so  it  certainly  dcser\'es  to  be  presented. 
However  little  we  may  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  for  that  of  literature  we  have  of  late  years  done  our  full 
•hare ;  and  in  support  of  the  assertion,  we  refer  to  the  produc- 
tions of  our  press :  a  few  years  since,  they  consisted  almost  exclu- 
nvely  in  reprints  of  foreign  works,  and  now  they  are  more  than 
half  our  own ;  and  we  may  add,  that  a  few  years  since,  scarcely  an 
American  book  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  now  they  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  new  publications.     The  highest 
prize  in  letters  of  the  last  year,  has  been  unanimously  awarded  to 
an  American  scholar,  and  the  work  which  gained  it,  is  everywhere 
eonsidered  as  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  most  fmished  and  ele- 
gant and  erudite  histories  in  our  language.     There  are  few  happier 
Msociations  in  literary  history,  than  those  connected  with  tliij*  work, 
sad  with  that  of  another  of  the  like  character  and  cniiMence ;  asso- 
dations  which  unite  the  names  of  the  daring  discoverer  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  sovereigns  by  whose  patronage  he  was  enabled 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  with  those  of  two  of  our  most  beautiful 
writers ;  so  that  the  new  world  which  Columbus  gave  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  has  in  turn  given  back  new  glory  to  him  and  his  patrons 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Education.  —  This  subject  is  daily  becoming  more  interesting  in 
almost  every  part  of  our  country,  and  the  greatest  efTirts  are  rna/le 
lor  its  advancement,  both  by  legislation  and  by  individual  action. 
Common  school  journals  and  school  libraries  and  institutions  for 
forming  teachers,  are  the  principal  instrumentji  by  which  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education  is  advanced,  and  to  all  of  them  we  wish 
all  possible  success  ;  we  would  be  glad,  however;  to  record  some 
more  spirited  and  efficient  exertions  fur  the  promotion  of  higher 
education,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  knowledge  is  a  power  which 
acts  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  not  from  the  base  U^  the  sum- 
mit.    Every  body  knows  the  extent  and  oniversaiity  of  elementary 
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instruction  in  Prussia,  and  therefore  we  omit  many  curious  details 
on  the  subject  we  had  prepared  from  an  admirable  summary  con- 
tained in  the  Berlin  Staats-Zeitung,  of  November  last,  and  intro- 
duce only  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  state  of  the  universities, 
t6  show  that  popular  education  there  does  not  absorb  the  whole  iil- 
terest  of  the  nation  or  government.  In  the  kingdom  there  are  six 
Universities,  at  which  die  students  and  professors,  including  lectu- 
rers, are  as  follows : 

Greifswalde,         41  Professors,  216  Students. 

Breslau,  72  1000 

Konisberg,  73  430 

Halle,  74  1844 

Berlin,  146  1777 

Bonn,  71  828 

Giving  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  professors,  and  five  thou- 
sand and  ninety-five  students,  in  a  population  of  fourteen  millions, 
ninety-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Tlie  higher 
schools,  called  Gymnasia,  preparatory  to  the  University,  are  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  number,  with  twenty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pupils ;  and  the  proportion  of  children  at 
school  in  the  kingdom  is  between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of  the  whole 
population. 

This  proportion  is  far  higher,  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Eu- 
rope. In  France  it  is  about  one  sixteenth  ;  in  England  the  exter- 
nal varies,  some  accounts  making  it  one  eleventh,  others  only  one 
sixteenth  ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  but  one  fifty-fourth.  The  returns  in  our 
country  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  propor- 
tion for  the  whole  union ;  in  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  and 
some  others,  careful  and  detailed  reports  are  made  annually,  but  they 
do  not  show  as  large  a  proportion  of  children  at  school  as  the  Prussian 
tables ;  there,  however,  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  the  most 
ample  provision  made  for  universal  instruction.  We  cannot  com- 
pare the  proportion  of  young  men  at  the  universities  abroad  and  at 
home,  for  we  have  no  institutions  corresponding  to  the  universities 
of  Europe;  there  are  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  in  all  our  colleges  the  present  year  ;  to  these  should  be  added 
the  number  studying  professions  under  private  direction,  which 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In  fact,  the  whole  state  of  things 
connected  with  education,  is  so  diflerent  among  us,  from  its  condi- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  no  fair  comparison  can 
be  presented  by  means  of  numerical  tables.  There  are  ten  thousand 
students  now  at  the  university  of  Paris,  but  the  whole  system  of 
public  instruction  in  France,  under  its  new  organization,  must  be 
explained  before  it  can  be  understood,  and  that  does  not  beloog  to 
our  present  purpose. 
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